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INDIA  AND  INDO-CIllNA. 


CHAPTER  I. 


GENERAL  SURVEY. 


NDTA  is  one  of  those  imuios  to  wliicli  during  the  course  of  apes  the 
grcutest  variety  of  nieuniiigs  hus  been  attributed.  Applied  origi- 
nally to  the  region  watered  by  the  lower  <  ourse  of  the  Siiidhu,  that 
is,  the  Indus  of  Western  writers,  it  was  successively  extended  to  all 
the  Eastern  lands  either  visited  by  the  ancients  or  known  to  them 
by  report.  In  this  way  it  was  thus  griidually  spread  to  the  Ganges  basin,  to  the 
Dekkan  peninsula,  and  oven  to  the  regions  lying  east  of  the  CJanges.  The  islands 
scattered  along  the  south-eastern  seaboard  of  the  continent  came  also  to  be  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  Indian  domain,  in  which  were  likewise  included  the  remote 
archipelagoes  of  Malaysia,  where  the  Europeans  were  preceded  by  the  Arabs  in 
their  commercial  expeditions.  In  the  language  of  mediaeval  writers,  India  com- 
prised Arabia  itself,  and  Ethiopia,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  tropical  lands  of  the  south 
and  east  which  in  their  climate  and  products  presented  the  greatest  contrast  to  the 
regions  of  the  temperate  zone.  Lastly,  when  Christopher  Columbus  sailed  west- 
WK  "'■4  in  search  of  the  eastern  confines  of  Asia,  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  New 
Woi-ld  lying  across  his  path  were  naturally  designated  by  him  under  the  name  of 
the  land  which  he  supposed  he  had  reached.  The  new  "  India,"  that  is,  the  Antilles 
and  mainland,  has  retained  the  name  thus  conferred  on  it  by  the  Genoese  navi- 
gator. It  is,  however,  now  at  least  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  "  West "  from 
the  India  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  whereas,  through  a  deplorable  ethnological 
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confusion,  llic  Aniorican  aborigines  are  still  always  spoken  of  simply  as  "  Indians," 
a  term  properly  applicable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cisgangctic  jjcninsula  alone. 
The  geogniphical  expression  "  India "  has  at  least  acquired  a  certain  precision. 
But.  while  applied  in  a  narrow  sense  and  in  the  singular  number  to  the  two  eastern 
peninsulas  of  Southern  Asia,  it  also  comprises  in  a  more  general  way  all  the  archi- 
pelagoes stretching  thence  between  the  Sea  of  Japan  and  the  Indian  Ocean  south- 
eastwards  in  the  direction  of  Australia.  This  volume,  however,  will  be  contined 
exclusively  to  the  India  of  the  mainland  and  the  islands  directly  dependent  on  it. 
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PlIYSICVn   FEATrRES. 

In  East  India  the  physical  features  of  nature  are  in  many  respects  presented 
in  their  grandest  aspect.  The  plains  watered  by  the  Indus  and  Ganges  are 
encii'ded  northwards  by  the  loftiest  mountains  on  the  globe,  nor  is  the  contrast 
between  their  glittering  snowy  peaks  and  the  unbroken  sea  of  verdure  clothing  their 
lower  slopes  elsewhere  developed  on  such  a  vast  scale.  North  of  the  main  range 
the  Tibetan  plateaux  present  interminable  solitudes,  destitute  of  water  and  vegeta- 
tion except  in  the  deeper  depressions,  in  which  are  gathered  the  mountain  torrents, 
and  where  shelter  is  alTorded  to  men  and  plants.  But  towards  the  south  the  land 
fills  in  successive  terraces  down  to  rich  and  well-watered  plains  abounding  in 
animal  and  vegetable  life.  Within  the  highlands  themselves  extensive  valleys  arc 
developed,  like  that  of  Kashmir,  which  in  the  popular  fancy  have  been  converted 
into  earthly  paradises  inhabited  by  mankind  (iuring  the  golden  age.  These  delight- 
ful uplands  are  in  truth  almost  unrivalled  for  their  healthy  climate  and  fertile  soil, 
their  lovely  landscapes  reflected  in  limi)id  lakes  and  running  waters,  their  amphi- 
theatres of  snowy  ranges,  and  canopy  of  bright  azure  skies. 

In  the  archipelagoes  attached  to  the  mainland  at  the  other  extremity  of  India, 
the  energy  of  the  vital  forces  is  displayed  by  phenomena  of  a  different  order.  Here 
the  dazzling  snow-clad  ranges  are  replaced  by  lofty  cones  towering  above  pent-up 
liquid  igneous  masses  stretching  from  island  to  island  for  hundreds  of  miles.  Ko- 
wherc  else  are  the  fissures  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  covered  by  such  a  regular  sories 
of  still  active  volcanic  crests,  everywhere  clothed  with  a  zone  of  the  richest  tropical 
vegetation.  Elsewhere  hard  lava  streams,  producing  not  a  green  leaf,  pools  of 
boiling  mud,  bottomless  pits  emitting  dense  vapours  accompanied  by  underground 
thunders,  silent  vales  filled  with  deadly  exhalations,  contrast  vividly  with  forests 
of  stupendous  growth,  where  the  oversowing  sap  transformed  to  gums,  frankin- 
cense, or  poisonous  exudations,  oozes  from  the  interlaced  stems  and  branches  of  a 
rank  vegetation.  There  was  a  time  when  volcanic  lihenomena  analogous  to  or  even 
more  violent  than  those  of  the  Sunda  Islands  might  still  be  witnessed  on  the  Indian 
mainland  itself.  The  lava  fields  strewn  over  the  Dekkan  tableland  bear  eloquent 
witness  to  the  prodigious  energy  formerly  displayed  by  the  plutonic  forces  of  the 
peninsula.  But  at  present  the  region  of  continental  India  has  entered  on  a  period 
of  repose,  disturbed  only  by  vibrations  occurring  at  long  intervals,  such  as  all  the 
seaboards  of  the  great  continents  are  exposed  to.     A  few  extinct  craters  are  said  to 
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bo  still  visible  on  the  plains  of  Konkan,  east  of  Bombay.  Hut  on  the  Dekkan  proper 
the  only  true  volcanic  cone  is  that  which  half  fills  the  lake  of  Lunar,  although 
even  here  no  trace  can  be  detected  of  recent  eruptions.  An  igneous  explosion, 
however,  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  modern  times  some  ten  miles  off  the  Coroniandel 
coast,  near  rondicherry. 

In  the  Transgangetic  peninsula  a  few  true  craters  have  been  discovered,  of  which 
the  most  conspicuous  seems  to  be  the  I'appa-lung  on  the  Irrawaddi,  between 
Arrakan  and  Pagan.  But  even  these  have  all  been  extinct  since  the  miocene 
period.  The  only  eruptions  recorded  by  history  in  this  region  arc  those  of  the 
numerous  mud  volcanoes  in  the  islands  of  Ramri  and  Cheduba,  and  on  the  neigh- 
bouring mainland  between  Chittagong  and  the  Irrawaddi  delta.  Ashes  and  lavas 
are  also  occasionally  discharged  by  Narcadam  and  Barren  Island,  two  islets  lying 
east  of  the  Andamans,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  crests  of  a  submarine  chain 
running  parallel  with  that  group. 

Under  the  Indian  climate  atmospheric  disturbances  arc  more  violent  than 
elsewhere.  Within  the  area  stretching  from  the  bleak  Tibetan  plateaux  to  the 
sultry  coastlands  of  both  peninsulas,  and  from  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to 
those  of  the  China  Sea,  the  variations  of  temperature,  humidity,  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  electric  tension  are  occasionally  so  great  that  the  regular  change  of 
the  winds  is  insufficient  to  restore  the  equilibrium.  Hurricanes  spring  up  no  less 
formidable  than  those  of  West  India  and  the  Mascarenhas,  but  still  more  terrible  in 
their  results,  inasmuch  as  they  sweep  over  regions  far  richer  and  more  densely 
peopled.  The  track  of  an  Indian  cyclone  has  often  been  traced  by  ruined  cities 
and  whole  communities  buried  under  the  debris.  Although  washed  by  the  ocean, 
the  western  peninsula  has  none  the  less  more  than  one  true  desert,  and  the  heaviest 
downpours  hitherto  recorded  fall,  not  on  the  plains,  but  on  the  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains. In  some  districts  the  rains  are  on  an  average  twenty  times  more  abundant 
than  in  the  wettest  parts  of  France.  Hence  the  rivers,  such  as  the  Brahmaputra 
and  Ganges,  have  a  volume  often  out  of  all  proportion  with  their  length  and  the 
area  of  their  drainage,  and  send  down  vast  quantities  of  alluvial  matter,  Avhich  tends 
rapidly  to  change  the  form  of  their  estuaries.  Although  discharging  into  marine 
basins  subject  to  heavy  tides,  most  of  the  streams  in  India  and  Further  India  have 
consequently  advanced  their  deltas  far  seawards.  Even  in  the  relief  of  those  basins 
and  the  phenomena  of  which  they  are  the  scene,  the  Indian  peninsulas  differ  from 
the  other  regions  of  the  globe.  The  Pacific  Ocean,  the  waters  of  the  Antilles  and 
Bahamas,  have  their  atols,  or  circular  coral  formations.  But  none  of  those  coralline 
groups  can  be  compared  with  the  Maldives,  or  "  ten  thousand  isles,"  for  the  aston- 
ishing regularity  of  their  annular  reefs,  themselves  composed  of  other  atols,  which 
are  again  divided  into  rocks  of  similar  form,  scarcely  rising  above  the  surface  of  the 
surrounding  waters. 

Ixhahitants. 

The  section  of  the  human  family  dwelling  in  the  East  Indies,  and  especially  in 
Hindustan  properly  so  called,  may  claim  to  rank  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the 
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Wcsttrn  peoples  thoinsolvcs  for  the  inii)ortaiicc  of  the  jjart  ijluycd  by  it  in  the  history 
of  the  world  since  the  dawn  of  civilisation.  Its  very  luunbers  ensure  for  it  a  fore- 
most position  anionj^st  the  nations  of  the  globe,  since  fully  ;}00  millions  of  souls,  or 
more  than  one-tifth  of  mankind,  arc  concentrated  in  the  two  peninsulas  between  the 
Indus  delta  and  the  Sti-ait  of  ^I'llacca.  Hence  these  regions  are  relatively  four  or 
five  times  more  d(>ns(«ly  peojjled  than  other  lands,  and  in  some  favoured  tracts,  such 
as  the  plains  of  Oudh  and  bengal,  more  people  are  massed  together  than  in  any 
other  region  of  like  extent  outside  the  large  cities.  Doubtless  the  work  of  nations 
is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  density  of  their  communities.  IJut  it  was  amongst 
the  common  ancestors  of  the  present  Hindus  and  their  neighbours  on  the  northern 
slope  of  the  Ilindu-Kush  that  historians  have  discovered,  amongst  the  first  teachers 
of  cultured  humanity,  those  who  most  resemble  the  Western  j)eoples  in  speech  and 
mental  qualities,  and  who  have  left  us,  in  the  purest  state,  the  rudiments  of  our 
lirimitive  civilisation. 

So  late  as  the  last  century,  writers  seeking  for  the  first  germs  of  European  culture 
still  looked  towards  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  while  also  probing  the  mysteries  of 
ancient  Egypt  and  Babylonia.  But  the  discovery  of  the  treasures  for  Mhich  the 
modern  world  is  indebted  to  the  prehistoric  communities  of  the  upper  Panjab  was 
reserved  for  the  inquirers  of  recent  and  contemporary  times.  After  an  interval  of 
over  3,000  years  the  venerable  words  of  the  Vedas  uttered  by  the  Rishis  or  "  Sao-es  " 
seem  to  the  living  generations  like  the  echoes  of  their  childhood's  song.  These 
utterances  they  fancy  they  have  heard  in  the  cradle,  or  repeatrii  in  a  dream,  so 
forcibly  do  the  long-forgotten  accents  awaken  earlier  impressions  in  their  soul.  In 
the  history  of  these  vanished  societies  they  still  recognise  a  vivid  reminiscence  of 
their  own  past.  The  ciUt  of  the  Vedic  tribes  settled  on  the  bawKs  of  the  "  Seven 
Streams  "  is  the  same  that  the  child  instinctively  adopts  as  ho  trembles  before  the 
storm,  appeals  to  sun  nvA  rain,  personifies  trees,  springs,  clouds,  and  all  natural 
objects.  The  simple  myths  associated  with  this  religion  of  the  primitive  Aryan 
peasant  have  been  handed  down  from  age  to  age,  from  one  form  of  worship  to 
another.  Yet  amid  the  thousand  changes  caused  by  the  intermingling  of  so  many 
diverse  elements,  tlicy  may  still  be  clearly  recognised.  The  very  names  of  the 
ancient  gods  still  survive,  and  the  legends  related  during  the  long  winter  nights  by 
the  old  peasant  women  of  Thuringia,  the  Abruzzi,  or  Limousin,  resemble  even  in 
their  details  the  stories  told  of  an  evening  in  the  rural  villages  of  the  Dekkan  or 
Itajputana.  From  the  Alekong  delta  to  the  western  extremity  of  Europe  the  same 
superstitious  practices  are  observed  on  all  important  occasions  by  the  husbandman, 
who  has  long  forgotten  the  primitive  meaning  of  these  simple  rites. 

And  while  this  common  inheritance  was  maintained  in  the  mind  of  the  i)eoples 
from  one  end  of  the  Old  World  to  the  other,  the  progress  made  in  the  higher 
spheres  of  thought  amongst  the  kindred  nations  on  either  side  of  the  "  Indian 
Caucasus  "  was  effected  in  accordance  with  a  corresponding  evolution.  The  Hindu 
thinkers  approached  the  great  problems  of  life  with  the  same  daring  and  in  the 
same  broad  spirit  as  did  later  on  the  philosojihers  of  Greece  and  the  West.  At  the 
sumo  time  the  minstrels  sang  the  deeds  of  the  national  heroes,  and  thus  were 
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f»r;ifluallv  composed  marvellous  epics,  the  distant  echo  of  which  is  still  found  in  tho 
Iliad.  In  fable  and  story  tho  '*  wisdom  of  India  "  heeanio  proverbial.  The  drama 
arose,  mingled  at  first  with  sacrificial  hymns,  but  destined  soon  freely  to  soar  into 
loftv  regions  of  thought  and  expression,  which  for  beauty  of  language  and  senti- 
nu'ut  have  never  been  excelled.  And  the  very  language  itself,  in  which  theso 
admirable  works  were  written,  is  closely  akin  to  the  "  Aiyan  "  tongues,  which  have 
gradually  prevailed  in  Europe,  and  which  are  now  si)()k(>n  by  over  100  millions  of 
human  beings  in  the  New  World  and  Australasia.  Amongst  tho  inflecting  forma 
of  speech  the  beautiful  Sanskrit  idiom,  in  which  philologists  have  discovered  so 
many  roots  and  primitive  elements  common  to  the  European  branches,  is  surpassed 
by  none  in  wealth,  pliability,  and  euphony.  Through  language,  that  is,  through 
living  thought,  tho  "Western  aiul  Eastern  peoples  have  at  last  recognised  their  mutual 
ttftinities.  India  is  the  sister  of  Europe,  and  since  the  rediscovery  of  this  forgotten 
truth  she  has  more  than  any  other  land  .supplied  to  Western  students  the  materials 
with  which  they  have  been  enabled  to  create  and  classify  the  three  modern  sciences 
of  comparative  philology,  mythology,  and  jurisprudence.  To  the  Hindus  we  arc 
indebted  for  the  decimal  system  and  the  use  of  the  zero.  Except  the  I^hoenician 
alphabet,  the  supposed  common  origin  of  all  the  Indian  as  it  certainly  is  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  characters,  no  other  invention  has  contributed  more  than  this 
method  of  calculation  to  the  progress  of  the  exact  and  physical  sciences. 

Nevertheless  the  Aryan  world  confined  to  the  Indus  and  Ganges  basins  had 
always  remained  perfectly  distinct  from  the  kindred  Western  branches  of  tho  family. 
The  Hindu  branch  is  completely  limited,  if  not  north-eastwards  in  the  direction  of 
Chhia,  at  least  westwards  and  north-westwards  in  the  direction  of  Irania,  by  water- 
less regions,  rugged  plateaux,  and  lofty  snow-clad  ranges.  These  natural  frontiers 
arc  so  clearly  drawn  that  they  have  necessarily  also  become  ethnical  parting  lines, 
in  spite  of  numerous  military  expeditions  and  temporary  annexations.  On  either 
side  of  this  line  the  various  peoples  of  kindred  speech  have  followed  a  different  and 
independent  development.  Nevertheless  the  mountain  passes,  through  which  the 
primitive  Aryans  of  both  slopes  had  maintained  certain  nmtual  relations,  are  not 
sufficiently  elevated  or  obstructed  by  snoAvs  to  have  ever  completely  interrupted  the 
communications  between  the  Indian  peninsula  and  Western  Asia.  Armies  and 
caravans  were  acquainted  with  the  routes  by  the  Bamian  and  other  passes  over 
the  Hindu-Kush,  and  were  able  to  descend  towards  the  plains  of  India  by  the 
historic  highway  following  the  course  of  the  Kabul  Iliver.  And  if  the  European 
nations  ceased  from  time  to  time  to  have  any  direct  or  indirect  relations  with 
Hindustan,  the  cause  was  due  to  the  wars  of  invasion  intervening  between  the  two 
extremities  of  the  Aryan  world. 

Taken  collectively,  the  lands  known  as  the  East  Indies  present  a  less  clearly 
defined  geographical  whole  than  docs  the  European  continent,  and  their  history 
consequently  lacks  the  same  character  of  miity.  Doubtless  Cisgangetic  India,  con- 
sidered separately,  is  one  of  those  regions  which  present  the  greatest  geometrical 
precision  in  their  contour.  For  it  is  disposed  in  an  almost  regular  ])olygonal 
surface  by  the  surrounding  seas  and  mountains.     But  Transgaugetic  India  is  far 
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from  enjoying  equally  precise  outlines  towards  the  continent.  Hero  the  mountain 
ranges  and  river  valleys  arc  so  disposed  that  a  zone  of  gradual  transition  occurs 
everywhere  from  Burma,  Siam,  and  Annam  to  the  south-western  provinces  of  China. 
As  indicated  bj^  the  very  name  of  Indo-China,  first  proposed  by  Maltc-Brun  and 
since  his  time  commonly  applied  to  the  south-eastern  peninsula  of  Asia,  this  land 
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belongs  both  geographically  and  historically  to  Ijoth  of  the  adjacent  regions.  The 
neighbouring  islands  and  archipelagoes  also  naturally  form  so  many  independent 
domains,  some  of  which  arc  rarely  visited,  in  con.sequenee  either  of  the  dangerous 
reefs  surrounding  them  or  of  the  impenetrable  forests  by  which  they  are  still 
maiidy  covered.  Even  on  the  mainland  many  tracts  are  strewn  M'ith  stagnant 
waters  or  clothed  with  dense  jungle  impassable  to  the  traveller  or  explorer. 
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Thus  (llvidod  into  a  miinbor  of  distinct  sections,  the  East  Indies  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  Kuro^  "  in  the  fidncss  of  their  historic  life.  No  empire  was  ever  hero 
developed  rivalling  the  lloman  world,  which  embraced  the  whole  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean basin,  and  which  was  limited  southwards  only  by  the  African  deserts, 
northwards  by  the  surf-beaten  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  vast  forests  of 
Gerinania.  Although  the  pn-r  lloimiia  has  been  dist'M-bcd,  and  althougli  Miiropc 
is  now  divided  into  several  independent  and  at  times  hostile  states,  nevertheless 
most  of  the  continental  nations  are  sufficiently  allied,  morally  and  intellectually,  to 
regard  themselves  as  sprung  of  a  common  stock,  speaking  kindred  languages, 
drawing  their  myths  and  ideas  from  the  same  source,  sharing  in  a  common  civilisa- 
tion, whose  local  disagreements  arc  daily  diminishing. 

In  India,  on  the  contrary,  racial  distinctions  have  remained  comparatively  far 
more  marked,  and  even  in  Hindustan  proper  there  are  no  less  than  five  ethnical 
groups,  differing  in  physique,  speech,  and  usages.  The  preponderating  "  Aryan  " 
element,  the  pure  representatives  of  which  dwell  in  the  upper  Ganges  basin  within 
sight  of  the  sacred  Jamnotri  and  Gangotri  Mountains,  woidd  comprise  no  more 
than  10,000,000  souls,  were  it  limited  to  those  only  who  bear  the  name  of  Urahman. 
But  in  spite  of  the  institution  of  caste,  which  is  in  any  case  subsequent  to  the 
Aryan  invasion,  and  which  was  suspended  by  Buddhism  for  centuries,  the 
victorious  intruders  became  diversely  intermingled  with  the  aborigines.  While 
they  were  themselves  being  Indianized,  they  were  gradually  assimilating  the 
natives  to  the  Aryan  speech,  and  in  the  northern  and  central  regions  as  well  as  in 
Ceylon  there  are  no  less  than  170,000,000  who  speak  Aryan  languages.  Southern 
India,  however,  still  constitutes  a  distinct  linguistic  domain,  where  the  Dra vidian 
tongues  are  universally  current.  In  the  central  provinces,  also,  the  Kols,  Mundahs, 
Santhals,  and  other  half-savage  tribes,  probably  the  descendants  of  the  old  masters 
of  the  land,  who  had  been  gradually  driven  to  the  hills  and  wooded  districts  of  the 
interior,  speak  languages  belonging  to  a  third  stock,  commonly  known  as  the 
Kolarian,  from  one  of  the  chief  members  of  the  autochthonous  group.  The  Khasi^ 
or  Kahsia,  occupying  an  upland  tract  between  the  Brahmaputra  and  Irrawaddi 
basins,  forms  a  fourth  family,  differing  altogether  from  its  neighbours  in  speech. 
Lastly,  the  Bod,  or  Tibeto-Burman  of  tiio  Himalayas  and  Western  Indo-China,  the 
Tai,  or  Siamese,  the  Annamese,  and  the  numerous  dialects  comprised  under  the 
name  of  Malay,  form  so  many  sharply  defined  divisions,  all  attesting  an  extreme 
diversity  of  origin.  Probably  as  many  as  two  hundred  and  fifty  distinct  languages 
are  current  in  the  East  Indies,  offering  every  imaginable  transition  from  the 
isolating  idioms  of  Indo-China  to  the  highly  inflected  neo-Sanskritic  gnmp  of 
Hindustan. 
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Religions. 

Thanks  to  proselytising  zeal,  the  domain  of  the  religions  which  arose  on  the 
northern  plains  of  India,  had  a  far  wider  expansion  than  that  of  the  Aryan  tongues, 
and  their  diffusion  was  accompanied  by  the  corresponding  civilisation.  The  Brah- 
monism,  which  succeeded  to  the  older  Vedic  rites,  undoubtedly  sought,  like  all 
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other  religions,  to  conquer  tlie  world.  It  reached  even  to  the  island  of  Java  and 
the  neif^hbouring  iJali  and  Lonibok,  where  itninHuence  .still  survives  in  ihe  dialects, 
traditions,  manners,  urts,  and  political  institutions  of  the  people.  All  thehmgungcs 
of  the  I'iast  Indies  ])reservo  at  least  the  traces  of  the  myths  and  heroic  legends  dis- 
seminated by  the  Jliiidu  missionaries.  Even  amongst  the  pagan  connnunities  of 
the  Malay  Islands  and  of  the  Indo-Chinese  forests  ceremonies  are  still  observed 
which  here  and  there  recall  the  rites  formerly  practised  in  the  Panjab. 

But  still  more  active  was  the  2)ropaganda  organized  by  the  disciples  of  Huddha. 
With  a  zeal  that  has  never  been  surpassed,  the  heralds  of  the  "  Great  Doctrine  " 
went  in  search  of  the  remotest  barbai'ous  or  civilised  peoples,  everywhere  proclaim- 
ing the  good  tidings  of  equality,  self-abnegation,  justice,  and  brotherly  love.  Crossing 
the  Ilindu-Kush,  the  I'amir,  and  Himalayas,  they  undertook  the  moral  conquest  of 
t^ac  vast  regions  stretching  from  these  lofty  ranges  away  to  the  Pacific  seaboard. 
Their  faith  subdued  the  peoples  of  Tibet,  Mongolia,  China,  Japan,  wliile  their  in- 
fluence was  felt,  under  the  form  of  Shamanism,  amongst  the  Chukehis,  Tunguses, 
Samoyedes,  and  other  tribes  dwelling  along  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean.  Till 
the  middle  of  the  present  century,  before  the  great  convulsions  in  China  and  the 
enormous  increase  of  the  white  race  in  Europe  and  the  Xew  World,  the  followers 
of  Buddha  were  still  far  more  numerous  than  those  of  all  the  Christian  sects  com- 
bined. 

But  while  it  was  thus  overflowing  beyond  the  land  of  its  birth,  and  disseminating 
ill  many  places  Hindu  ideas  together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  sacred  Pali  language, 
and  of  the  "  divine  "  Nagari  writing.  Buddhism  was  gradually  losing  its  empire  in 
India  itself,  and  had  already  been  here  and  there  driven  by  persecution  to  the  up- 
land vallej-s  of  the  surrounding  highlands.  The  spirit  of  caste,  represented  by  the 
various  cults  of  Brahmanic  origin,  had  once  more  acquired  the  ascendency. 

Later  on  a  third  religion,  Islam,  was  introduced  by  arms  and  proselytism  from 
Western  Asia,  and  acquired  its  greatest  development  in  the  sacred  land  of  the 
"  Seven  Bivers,"  now  known  as  the  Panjab,  or  "  Land  of  Five  Waters."  Thus  it 
is  that  religions  succeed  each  other  on  the  same  soil,  just  as  in  the  woodlands  the 
various  species  of  plants  change  from  epoch  to  epoch  by  a  natural  law  of  rotation. 
Following  the  great  trade  routes  in  the  wake  of  the  Arab  vessels,  Mohammedanism 
became  also  diffused  throughout  the  south-eastern  archipelago,  where  it  was  super- 
imposed upon  the  various  local  religions.  On  the  other  hand,  Christianity  became 
the  prevailing  form  of  belief  only  where  it  was  imposed  by  force  of  arms,  as  took 
place  in  comparatively  recent  times  in  Ceylon  and  Calicut.  But  in  all  these 
districts  Catholicism  lost  its  apparent  supremacy  over  the  national  cults  as  soon  as 
it  ceased  to  be  the  state  religion. 


Historic  Retrospect, 

Since  the  remote  epochs  of  the  first  Aryan  migrations,  the  Indian  populations 
have  always  plaved  a  passive  part  in  the  successive  wars  and  invasions  of  the  land. 
From  the  moral  point  of  view  the  expansive  force  of  Hindu  genius  was  no  doubt 
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very  consideriiblc,  us  hIiowii  bytho  triimiplis  of  Ituddhisin  throughout  I'lastera  Asiiu, 
and  by  tho  dccT)  inttucuec  cxt'rciscd  by  the  Indiuu  myths  and  truditioiiB  on  the 
philosophy  an  i  t'lcologios  of  Western  Asia,  Kgypt,  and  Ciroeco  during  the  period 
which  prepared  the  advent  of  Christianity.     Hut  from  the  material  standpoint  tho 


Fig.  2. — The  Uklioionn  ok  Indiji. 
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Hindu  populations,  never  having  realised  their  own  political  unity,  were  unable  to 
attempt  the  political  conquest  of  the  surrounding  lands.  And  in  any  case  with 
other  region  could  have  appeared  more  attractive  in  their  eyes  than  their  own 
beautiful  country,  with  its  magnificent  forests,  highlands,  running  waters,  and 
GG 
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iil)mnlaiit  rosdurccH  ol'  nil  IxiiKNy  'I'lic  lulls  ti»  the  iiorlli-riisf  hcM  hy  inariiiKliiiff 
liilu  s,  the  iiiiiltirioiis  iorcsts  iiiid  simwy  niii^'cs  of  the  iKirlli,  tlir  nij;j;<'(l  n:i)r;;fs  and 
dismal  wastes  to  llic  west,  every wlicrc  i)reseiifed  Inrinidalde  olisfacles,  which  wero 
suriiKiiiiitcd  only  liy  tlicir  /caloiis  iiiissioiiari«'H  and  i-iiterprisiiij;  fra<lers.  ^«o 
eiui;;raiioii  in  mass  oj  (he  llinihi  popidalions  has  taken  place  during?  historic  tiines 
with  the  sinj;l(!  exception  id'  the  mysteiious  jfipsies,  who  ai'eMii])posed  to  he  descended 
from  the  .Fats,  or  Hanjari,  driven  Iroui  the  hanks  of  the  Indus  hy  the  Moham- 
medans in  the  ei;,dith  or  ninth  century.  Althouj^h  ]iossessin;j[  ii  coast  line  hoiih^ 
;»,"»(>()  miles  in  extent,  the  llimlus  never  distin^'uished  themselves  as  uavi^nitors,  and 
the  two  hi;iher  castes  were  even  forhidden  t(»  leave  the  country.  Some  llanijif-yami 
or  Hindu  Banians,  mostly  from  (iujarat  and  the  nei^dihourin^j;  coast,  are  no  doid)t 
met  in  all  tlie  ports  alonj;^  tlie  Arabian  Sea,  wliilo  mn'orul  settU-ments  of  Klines,  or 
Southern  Indians,  an<  found  in  Malacca  and  otlu>r  parts  of  >ralaysiu.  Nevertheloss 
most  of  the  foreijj;n  trade  of  the  peninsula  remained  in  the  hands  of  tho  Arubs 
from  tho  duy.s  of  Hiram  and  Sohnnon  down  to  tlie  arrival  of  Vasco  de  (iumu. 

On  tho  other  hand,  how  many  ambitious  rulers,  how  numy  captains  eager  for 
fanu'  or  fortune,  liave  attempted  tho  concpicst  of  a  land  whose  very  name  had 
becomo  syiu)nynious  with  boundless  wealth  !  For  thence  camo  the  costly  fabrics, 
the  jewelled  arms,  the  carv«(d  ivories,  the  pearls,  diamonds,  and  gold  which  caus(><l 
the  Western  nations  to  credit  this  regi(»n  witli  all  the  treasures  of  fubidous  lands, 
lloth  SemiraTuis  and  Cyrus  are  said  to  have  sent  their  hosts  to  the  cojitinesof  India, 
and,  according  to  the  legend,  all  who  accompanied  the  (<xpedition  of  (^yrus  perished 
in  tho  deserts  of  (ledrosia,  that  is,  of  Mukran  or  Southern  Ihduchistan.  Tho 
j)rojects  of  Cyrus  were  renewed  by  Darius,  son  of  Ilystaspes,  and  tho  first  really 
historical  invasion,  which  Herodotus  tells  us  had  been  prepared  a  few  years 
previously  by  the  explorations  of  Scylux  of  Caryanda,  was  undertaken  towards  tho 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  as  appears  from  various  Persian  rock 
inscriptions, 

Alexander  of  ^laccdon,  conqueror  of  the  Persians,  sought  to  eclipse  their  exploits 
"  by  opening  to  the  peoples  of  the  known  world  regions  which  nature  had  long 
kept  concealed."  *  Marching  in  a  south-easterly  direction  parallel  with  tho 
advanced  sjiurs  of  the  Himalayas,  and  no  doubt  deviating  little  from  that  "  royal 
route  "  now  traversed  by  tho  railway,  which  was  at  uU  times  the  great  highway 
leading  from  the  passes  of  the  Hindu-Kush  towards  the  Ganges  vallej',  he  forced  tho 
passage  of  the  Hydaspes  (Jhilani)  probably  some  20  miles  below  the  spot  where 
now  stands  tho  city  of  like  name.  Tho  aspect  of  the  coinitry  fully  confirms  tho 
descriptions  of  the  ancient  writers,  and  the  side  valley  especially  can  be  identified, 
through  which  Alexander  marched  by  night  in  order  to  take  tho  army  of  Porus  by 
surprise.  The  mountain  also,  which  overlooks  the  whole  region  from  the  north,  still 
bears  the  name  of  Balnath-ka-tilu,  or  "  Mountain  of  the  Sun,"  as  at  the  time  when 
Porus  here  consulted  the  oracle. 

lieyond  the  Jliihim,  Alexander  successively  crossed  two  other  rivers,  the 
Acesiues  (Chiuab)  and  the  Hydrftotes  (Ravi),  and  some  heights  in  the  Mandi  dis- 
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trict.  to  flio  north  iiro  ntill  known  an  flic  Sikinuliir-kii-illiar,  or  "  >roiintainH  of 
Alt'Xandcr."  Ki'traciii^'  Iiis  steps  to  tho  m-vuv  of  IiIh  victory  on  the  .Jliilani,  wlioro 
lie  had  l'oiin(l(>(l  tlic  city  of  Nicica  on  the  h-ft  and  Ituccphaliis  on  the  ri^Mit  hank,  ho 
(h'NCcn(h'd  the  river  to  the  Indus,  and  so  on  to  (lie  sea,  exphain^'  the  hranelicJ, 
nioiitlis,  and  ports  of  tlie  main  stnMini,  and  i'oinidin^  cities  in  siiitahh'  positions  for 
cstal)Iisliinjf  permanent  intcrctmrsc  between  ih*-  Mast  and  the  West.  Tims  hej^an  tho 
Ncientilic  exploration  of  India.  From  that  epoch  the  rontes  to  the  ))eninsula  were 
never  forji;ottcn  hy  the  Western  ])eoples,  and  down  to  the  time  of  Justinian  tradcrw 
from  Home,  Hy/antium,  or  Alexandria  continned  to  follow  the  direct  ronte  to  tho 
Indus  op«'ncd  up  hy  the  Maccchaiian  ccHupieror.     Mej^asthencs,  envoy  of  Seleucu.s 
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Nicator,  ponetriited  much  farther  into  the  interior,  where  he  visited  tlie  city  of 
PalilMithru  on  tho  lower  phiins  of  the  Ganf?es.  King  Sandrocottus,  by  whom  he 
was  entertained,  was  doubtless  the  famous  Shandragnpta  of  the  Hindu  annals.  His 
is  the  first  name  which  agrees  at  once  with  the  accounts  of  the  Greek  and  native 
historians. 

After  Alexander's  expedition  the  first  great  invasion  was  that  of  the  !Moham- 
medans.  From  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  the  Arabs  begun  to  make  their 
appearance  in  the  Indus  valley,  and  during  the  eight  following  centuries,  down  to 
the  foundation  of  the  so-called  "  Moghul  Empire,"  the  north-west  frontier  of  Ilin- 
dustun  remained  nearly  always  open  to  the  invader.     IJut  Sultan  Baber,  founder  of 
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that  t'lnpirc,  liiul  scarcely  ciosscd  I  lie  pussrs  leu  lill^r  inuii  'I'lirkcNtaii  to  tlio  IikIuh 
Itasiii,  when  I  lie  I'liirnpi'aii  iiavi^atorH  hy  •toiililiii);  tlir  ('ap*>  <l(>|)rivrtl  the  niiitcsoi' the 
lliiiilit-Kii>li  <ii'  iiiiK'li  of  tlirir  ('iiiiiiiicrciiil  and  military  importance.  Ily  \m  nuval 
o\p('(lilitiii  VaMid  tie  (iama  liad,  so  to  isay,  ohli^^rd  lOiiropc  to  lace  alHiiit,  turning 
Irom  tlic  dinctioii  id'  l'<j.'yi»>  "nd  IVi-MJa  Mouth wardw  in  oimUt  to  «>NtaldiMlj  itM  coin- 
miinicalioiiH  witli  India.  Thus  Lishon  surrccfU-d  to  Vcnico  as  tlio  rmporium  of 
th<>  treasures  imported  from  the  (ian^rctie  pcninsida,  and  tlic  cipiilihrium  of  tho 
whole  world  liocanu'  shifted  fartiu'r  west.  Henceforth  the  maritime  states  of 
Kurope  foinid  themselveH  virtually  nearer  to  India  than  thosouf  (Vntral  Asia  itHoIf. 
Mor  did  the  INirtn^riiese  remain  satisfied  with  trading  alon^^  the  Malahar  couHt. 
liut  they  had  scarcely  gained  a  footing  on  the  nuiinland,  when  fonnidahle  rivals 
])resented  themselves  on  the  scene.  The  Dutch,  Miiglish,  Danes,  and  French 
successivcdy  established  their  trading  factories  in  the  c(unitry,  and  for  a  moment  it 
Hcemed  as  if  Dupleix  was  alumt  to  transfer  the  empire  of  tho  Dekkan  to  Krance. 
Hut  abandoned  by  the  mother  country,  the  suudl  and  scat  tend  forces  of  the  French 
wore  annihilated  by  those  of  the  English  Fast  India  Company,  wliich  gradually 
Nei/(>d  all  tho  chief  commercial  marts  and  strategic,  points,  and  thus  becunio  the 
paramount  power  in  the  l*]ast. 

In  the  year  IHOJJ  the  Fnglish  occupied  the  capital  itself  of  tho  great  Moghul, 
and  tlie  successor  of  Haber  and  Aklmr  became  u  simple  pensioner  of  tho  "  Com- 
pany." Then  fidlowed  the  rapid  submission  or  annexation  of  all  the  lesser  states 
to  tho  Anglo-Indian  empire,  and  at  present  tho  Fnipross  of  India  IioUh  direct  or 
indirect  sway  over  upwai'ds  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  people  in  Hindu- 
stan. Sho  is  also  mistress  of  the  more  productive  parts  of  Burmah,  and  controls 
most  of  tlie  kinglets  in  tho  Malay  peninsula.  At  the  very  extremity  of  this  penin- 
sula, and  on  the  direct  water  highway  to  thef^hina  seas,  the  British  emporium  of 
Singapore  has  been  thrown  open  to  the  trade  of  the  world. 

Franco  on  her  part  has  occupied  in  Cochin  (^hinaand  Camboja  a  more  extensive 
territory  than  the  whole  of  her  Indian  pos.scssion8  in  tho  last  century.  Lastly  the 
Chinese,  without  having  politically  annexed  a  single  islet  or  headland  in  the  Indian 
waters,  derive  more  bencHt  from  this  region  than  many  J'^uropean  nations.  Through 
their  trade,  industry,  and  colonisation  they  must,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  true  con- 
querors, and  Siam  may  already  be  said  to  belong  economically  more  to  the  Chinese 
than  to  tho  Siamese  themselves.  Throughout  the  East  Indies  the  only  really 
independent  peoples  are  those  of  Nepal  and  Bhutan,  and  some  wild  or  half -civilised 
tribes  of  the  Himalayan  valleys,  the  Indo-Chinese  forests,  and  a  few  islands  of 
Malaysia. 

With  the  exception  of  some  tracts  on  the  Tibetan  frontier,  such  as  Bhutan  and 
Tipper  Assam,  the  Indian  peninsula  has  already  been  everywhere  thoroughly  sur- 
veyed, and  the  maps  of  some  of  its  provinces  rival  in  accuracy  those  of  Western 
Europe.  But  Indo-China  has  been  regularly  explored  only  in  the  British  and 
French  possessions  and  along  the  seaboard.  Here  a  striking  contrast  is  presented 
in  this  respect  between  the  coast  lands  and  the  regions  farther  inland.  While  the 
Strait  of  Malacca  is  yearly  traversed  by  thousands  of  vessels,  most  of  the  Laos 
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iM.untry  imd  of  North  IJiirinii  Hum  hitherto  ri«iiiuinf<l  uiivisit.Ml  hy  KiiroiMMiti  «'X- 
plonTH.  ami  (^vcn  tlio  very  courso  of  th.-  Rnuit  rivtTM  hiin  n..t  yot  hwii  fully  trmT.l. 
Hut  wc  fun  Hciirccly  remain  much  lonj^cr  in  muIi  aslatf  of  iKHonincc  n')^.inliii);  tho 
iiitc-rextiuK  tracts  HcpuratiiiK  tl'*'  H'ly  of  Hcu^fal  from  liic  upper  YauKtzc-Uiaii^ 
valley.  Impelled  l.y  their  mutual  (  oinmercial  interests,  the  penph-s  iirt>  everywhero 
Keek in^r  to  approach  each  other  hy  tW  m.)st  (Ureet  routes.  Trav.'llers.  who  now 
prefer  the  overland  route  throiiKh  the  Suez  r.uinl  t(.  the  rounduhout  way  of  tho 
Cape,  will  one  day  foHow  one  or  other  o(  the  lines  J  railway  destined  t..  connect 
MurolH-  and  Asia  through  ConM.uiMnoplo  and  the  Kuplirates  valley,  or  through 
Caucasia  and  AfKlianistan.  In  tlu-  >..tne  way  Calcutlii  will  scr.ner  or  lat«"r  he  c(m- 
nected  hy  more  than  (UU'  overland  route  wi'h  the  cities  of  Kast  Chiiui,  and  then  tho 
int.-rveninj?  n«K''»'>«.  '>«»w  almost  unknown,  will  Ih>  traversed  hy  some  of  the  most 
fretpiented  hi«,'hways  on  tho  >^h)lH'.  Meantime  tho  fact  that  India  and  China,  tho 
two  most  densely-peopled  regions  in  tho  world,  in  which  are  concentrated  one  half 
(.f  tho  human  race,  Htill  remain  miconnected  hy  a  sinjrle  highway,  showH  how  far 
mankind  still  is  from  having  subdued  tho  planet  of  which  ho  calls  himsoli"  mustor. 
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GENERAL  SUllVEY  OF  HINDUSTAN. 


TIE  Persian  term  Ilinclustan,  that  is,  "  Land  of  the  Hindus,"  is  merely 
another  form  of  the  old  name  of  India,  which  has  been  applied  to 
the  jjcninsula  from  prehistoric  times.  According  to  most  coTnmen- 
tators  this  name  is  simply  that  of  the  river  Sindhu  changed  by  the 
Western  peojiles  to  Ilindhu,  Iiidos,  Indus,  the  whole  peninsula 
having  been  named  from  the  stream  which  watered  the  plains  of  the  first  Aryan 
settlers.  I5ut  this  etymology  has  seemed  too  simple  to  be  universally  accepted. 
The  Chinese  pilgrim  Ilwen-tsang  derived  the  word  from  in-tu,  in  the  sense  of 
"  moon,"  because  the  priests  lit  up  the  land  by  reflecting  the  light  of  the  sun,  as 
does  the  moon  I  Others  have  identified  Iiidid  with  the  god  Indm,  whose  arm  directs 
the  course  of  the  moon  in  the  heavens,  implying  that  Hindustan  is  pre-eminently 
the  "  Sublunar  World."  It  also  bears  many  poetic  names,  such  as  Sudar^aha,  or 
"  Fair  to  look  upon ;  "  Bharata  varcha,  or  "  The  Fertile'  Land  ;  "  the  "  Lotus 
Flower  ;  "  Jambu  dvipa,  from  the  Eugenia  Jambolana,  a  beautiful  species  of  myrtle, 
one  of  which  plants  is  described  in  the  Mahabharata  as  growing  on  a  summit 
of  the  Himalayas,  "  holy,  everlasting,  heaven-kissing,  laden  with  fruits  which  fall 
crashing  to  the  earth,  where  their  juice  flows  in  a  broad  stream." 

The  expressions  Arya  varta,  Arya  bhumi,  Arya  de^a,  that  is,  "  land,  region,  or 
domain  of  the  Aryas,"  given  to  the  country  by  the  conquering  race,  are  properly 
applicable  only  to  the  parts  occupied  by  the  Aryas,  that  is  to  say,  the  basin  of  the 
"Seven  Rivers"  and  the  plains  stretching  thence  eastwards  to  the  Jamna.  For  , 
the  history  of  the  Yedic  Aryas  closes  with  the  epoch  when  these  immigrants  reach 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  But  their  successors,  the  privileged  high-caste  Brahmans, 
could  also  claim  as  their  special  domain  all  the  land  occupied  by  them.  Hence 
amongst  other  names  of  the  present  India,  Th\  cu-tsang  mentions  that  of  "  Kingdom 
of  the  I'olomen,"  that  is,  of  the  "Brahmans." 

rROGUKss  OF  Gkooraphk'AI-  Reskarch. 

So  clearly  defined  arc  the  natural  limits  of  Hindustan,  that  although  occupied  * 
by  different  races  and  divided  politically  into  hostile  states,  the  physical  miity  of 
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tho  poiiiiisulu  has  never  been  questioned.  liike  the  Italy  of  })ast  time,  Tiidiii  hud 
always  the  value  of  a  "  geojjraphical  ex[)re,ssion."  Alou<^  a  frontier  and  seaboard 
with  a  total  len^^th  of'  over  14,()()()  niih's,  it  is  (>veryivh(>re  enclosed  by  the  sea  and 
lofty  ran>;cs,  which  tlius  comprise  a  vast  re<jiou  no  less  than  1,'>U0,U()0  square  miles 
in  extent,  or  twelve  times  the  size  of  the  JJritish  Isles  and  over  one-third  of  all 
Europe,  and  stretehin<^  from  the  equatorial  lands  for  over  twelve  de<>:rees of  latitude 
into  the  temperate  /one.  With  their  mania  for  couventionul  divisions,  some  learned 
pimdits  and  European  geojijraphei's  have  doubtless  taken  the  course  (tf  the  Indus  as 


Fig.  4. —  CoMrAUATIVK    AUBA    or    InIII.V    and    Kn(II.AM). 
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the  north-west  frontier  of  Hindustan.  But  real  geographical  limits  are  formed  not 
by  the  shifting  beds  of  rivers,  but  by  mountain  ranges,  with  their  climatic  zones 
and  inhabitants  diff(>ring  in  their  habits  from  those  of  the  plains.  On  this  point 
the  natives  of  the  Indus  basin  have  never  been  at  fault.  They  have  at  all  times 
inulerstood  the  contrast  presented  by  the  "hotregi(m  "  occupied  by  their  cities,  and 
tho  "  cold  region  "  of  the  plateaux  and  upland  valleys  peopled  by  the  Afghan 
tribes.  These  are  the  highlands  now  known  bj-  th(>  names  of  Sefid-koh,  Suleiman- 
dagh,  Khirtar,  which  they  regard  us  the  natural  fiontier  of  their  country.     If  the 
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priests,  in  thoir  /oal  for  tho  purity  of  the  faith,  have  forbidden  the  Hralnnans  to 
cross  the  Indus,  this  coniparativcly  recent  interdict  must  he  attributed  to  the  Moham- 
medan invasions,  which  luive  clianjifed  the  reli<jions  in  the  north-west  of  India. 
Hence  IJrahmanical  connnunities,  still  numerous  in  all  parts  of  the  I'anjab  lying 
east  of  tho  Indus,  are  very  rare  in  the  districts  west  of  that  river. 

From  tho  earliest  historic  times  the  Hindus  were  acquainted  with  the  true  form 
of   tho  peninsulii   inhabited  by  them.      When    the  <?eometrician8   accomjmnying 

Fig.  '>. — Form  op  India  accohdino  to  Ancient  Documents. 
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Alexander's  expedition  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Indu.s,  the  rei)ort,s  received  on 
the  spot,  which  were  afterwards  rejieated  to  the  envoys  of  the  Syrian  kings,  enabled 
them  to  project  a  map  of  the  country  perfectly  correct  in  its  main  outlines.  Ac- 
cording to  I'h-ijtosthenes,  who  availed  himself  of  the  materials  collected  by  the 
Greek  explorers,  India  has  the  form  of  an  irregular  (piadrilateral,  and  tho  length 
assigntnl  by  him  to  its  ditferent  .sides  coincides  tolerably  well  with  their  real  dimen- 
sions.    Hut  although  there  is  nothing  geometrical  in  the  regularity  of  its  contoiir, 
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its  woll-balancod  proportions,  botwri-ii  two  sons  on  tlic  oast  and  west  and  a  superb 
mountain  barrier  on  the  north,  naturally  toniptcl  the  Hindu  gco<i;rapheis  to  oxa<»- 
goratc  tho  rhythmical  harmony  of  its  outward  i'orm.  From  the  dfscrijjticm  of  the 
earth  given  by  tho  sage  Sanjaya  in  the  Maliabharata,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  peninsula  was  by  him  eoni-eived  as  a  pel  iectly  regular  oipiilatoi-al  triangle, 
divided  into  four  soeondary  triangles  all  of  e(pial  size,  IJut  in  tho  wimo  passage 
the  "circle  of  the  Jambu  dvipa  "  is  more  poetically  if  loss  correctly  comj)are<l  by 

Fig.  6. — Form  op  India  AccoRniNn  to  VAitAiiA-MiiuiiA. 

Scale  1  :  28,000,000. 
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Sanjaya  to  a  warrior's  rounded  shield,  and  even  to  a  four-petalled  lotus.  This  last 
comparison  between  tho  country  and  the  "  sacred  flower  "  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  commonly  accepted,  and  is  most  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  Buddhist  ])il- 
grims  from  China.  The  astronomers  of  tho  sixth  century  of  the  vulgar  era  also 
recur  to  the  same  figure  of  the  lotus,  dividing  India  into  nine  parts,  eorresjjonding 
to  the  centre  of  the  flower  and  its  eight  petals.  The  world  itself  was  likened  to  an 
immense  flower  formed  either  of  four,  seven,  or  nine  dvipaa  ("  islands  ")  or  penin- 
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Huliis,  disposed  in  ooiicpjifric  circles  round  idioiit  ^feru,  tlie  "fSoldeii  ^^ollIltaiIl," 
!i1)ode  of  llie  <;ods.  Kiicli  of  tliese  terrestriiil  circles  was  siirroiindcd  1>\  iiii  ocean 
formed  by  the  nit  of  I'riyavata's  chariot  wheels. 

After  the  lime  of  Alexander  and  the  Seleucidos  the  trno  form  of  fndia  was  for- 
f^otten  1)V  the  (Jreeks,  and  the  old  doeiinients  becumc  fj^ruduully  distorted  in  the 
hands  of  suhseqm-nt  naturalists.  In  the  p;eo^rai)hy  of  I'toleiny,  ('isi;an<^etic  India 
is  no  lon<i;er  a  peninsula.  Broadening  out  east  and  west,  it  breaks  southwards  into 
numerous  promontories,  some  of  which  fi^^ure  more  conspicuously  than  ('a[!e 
('(iiiiorin  itself.  In  spite  of  the  lon^fitudes  and  latitud(>s,  India  thus  heeanu'  moie 
deformed  by  the  Alexandrian  f^^eo^jfrapher  than  it  had  been  by  the  comparison  with 
the  mystic  lotus  flower.  The  dejrrees  marked  on  the  charts  merely  served  to  per- 
])etuate  errors,  which  held  their  <j;round  until  the  real  outlines  of  the  seaboard  were 
determined  by  the  I'ortufj^uese  navi<;ators.  Since  Vasco  de  (jJuma's  voyage  the  true 
form  of  the  ])eninsida  has  been  <j;ra(lually  n'-established,  and  all  the  observations  of 
previous  explorers  are  found  summed  up  in  d'Anville's  admirable  map,  which  was 
pid)lishe(l  in  the  middle  of  the  eight<>enth  century.  IWit  the  first  topographical 
surveys  date  oidy  from  the  year  17()''{,  with  the  studies  of  llennell,  "father  of  Hindu 
geography,"  on  the  plains  of  the  Lower  Ganges.  In  IHO'2  Lambton  began  near 
Madras  the  work  of  triangulation,  which  has  not  yet  been  entirely  completed. 
This  has  been  a  stupendous  work,  conducted  in  the  midst  of  all  kinds  of  hardships 
and  dangers  from  jungle  fever  and  other  causes  more  fatal  than  jjitched  battles. 
The  mortality  of  soldiers  in  the  Indian  campaigns  has  always  been  less  than  that 
of  the  geographers  engaged  on  the  Indian  surveys.  The  geodetic  operations  have 
now  been  e.xtcndcd  beyond  the  Suleiman  range  into  Afghanistan  and  Haluchistan. 
Northwards  tlu^'  are  penetrating  up  the  valleys  and  over  the  crests  of  the  Ilinni- 
layas,  awaiting  the  time  when  the  measurement  of  the  great  arc  stretching  from 
Cape  Comorin  to  the  Siberian  headlands  on  the  Arctic  Ocean  may  be  continued 
across  the  Tibetan  plateau.  Towaixls  the  east  the  network  of  triangles  has  also  been 
pushed  forward  from  Assam  into  Upper  Burma,  and  has  been  conne(;ted  with 
Bangkok  through  the  Trrawaddi  and  Salwen  basins.  Two-thirds  have  already  been 
comideted  of  the  chart  in  177  sheets,  embodying  the  surveys  of  India,  of  the  west 
coast  of  Indo-China,  and  the  Malay  peninsuhi,  while  thousands  of  special  maps  and 
plans  have  revealed  the  geographical  details  of  the  land. 

In  its  general  relief  C'isgangetic  India  consists  of  two  triangular  regions  with 
a  common  base,  but  contrasting  greatly  one  with  the  other.  These  are  Southern 
India  and  the  northern  Gangetic  plains,  which  Carl  Hitter  has  compared  to  the 
Italian  iieninsula  and  the  valley  of  the  To,  stirrounded  by  the  semicircular  barrier 
of  the  Alps.  Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  in  which  the  Asiatic  and  European  lands 
resemble  (>ach  other  in  their  gi>neral  outlines.  Both  contin(>nts  are  indented  by 
three  southern  iM-niiisidas  corresj)ondlng  severally  one  with  the  other  in  some  of 
their  main  features.  But  while  we  r(>maiu  ignorant  of  the  real  causes  of  these 
remote  analogies,  it  nnist  suffice  to  indicate  them  without  lecognising,  as  many  do, 
a  sort  of  mystic  correspondence  between  the  various  divisions  of  the  globe. 
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Tim;    Di.kkan  Tamiklano. 

The  Situtlicrii  Iiidiiiii  triiuijflc,  wlumc  coiMtliiio  Kln'trlirn  from  the  iiKnifli  of  ilic 
Niii'IiikIiiIi  to  thut  of  the  Mahu-iiuddi,  in  nil  iipliiiid  rc^^ioii  of  jiliitruux  mid  lii;,r|i|||||dM, 
coiihtitiitiii^  tlie  M'ctioii  of  Iiidiii  to  uhii-li  the  iiaiiio  of  "  iiMiiiiMiilu  "  should  liiivu 
Ih'cii  rt'Ntrictcd.  Tlu'  Dckkiiii,  tlic  iiiiciiMt  HikMliiii  or  I)iiksliiii!i-])iitliii,  tliiit  is,  tlio 
Koulli,  or  rather  the  "land  to  the  ri^rl't.  '  lookiii)^  cuMtwards.  forms  tho  friilral 
j)orlioii  of  thin  wctioii,  ami  varicH  in  iiifaii  ficvatioii  from  l.OOU  to  ^I.OOO  foot,  with 
u  ^'oiu-ral  iii«-liiiatioii  from  went  to  ouHt.  Tlu<  Dckkaii  coiiNiMts  almost  ciitiri'ly  of  a 
plateau  of  ^iieisH  with  traiiNitioiial  strnta,  wliich  at  one  time  formed  an  iiliiiost 
insular  ffroup,  when  Northern  India  wiim  ^till  partly  a  marine  liaHiii.  Itiit  the 
primitive  formations  are  covered  for  a  space  of  over  liOO.OOO  sqiiari'  miles  hy  masses 
(d'  hasalt  traps,  in  some  places  more  tliaii  ;j,()()()  feet  thick.  These  volcani(!  streaniH 
were  accumulated  durinj^  the  chalk  ])eriod  and  early  eocene  «'pocli,  since  wlieii 
the  Dekkan  has  Im-cii  free  fnmi  voh-anie  disturbances.  Hut  the  work  of  denudation 
caused  by  the  climatic  vicissitudes  of  rains  and  winds,  heat  and  cold,  has  in  many 
places  removed  all  traces  of  the  igneous  fonnations,  which  f<»rmerly  covered  a  far 
wider  raiij^e  than  at  present.  The  surface  of  the  traps  has  moreover  been  weathered 
and  decomposed  to  u  layer  of  laterito,  a  species  of  rock,  which  seems  elsewhere  to 
occur  only  in  Iiido-Chiiia,  Malacca,  and  tlie  Cape  of  (iood  Hope.  It  is  a  ferru^'inous 
clay,  with  a  varyinj^  thickness  of  from  JW)  to  100  feet,  stretchiiifi;  over  interminable 
j,M'ey  or  reddish  plains,  which  arc  clothed  with  u  scant  vcf^etation.  The  ruin  water 
rapidly  (lisa])pears  throuf>;li  the  pores  of  this  substance,  leaving  the  slight  surface 
Hoil  always  dry  and  thirsty.  Thick  layers  of  this  forniati(ui,  mingled  with  sand, 
gravel,  and  detritus  of  all  kinds,  have  been  swept  by  winds  and  rains  from  the 
plateaux  down  to  the  surrounding  plains  and  valleys.  ISomeof  thislaterite  is  found 
even  on  the  seashore,  washed  up  by  the  waves.  It  belongs  mostly  to  u  recent  epoch, 
and  is  probably  still  in  course  of  forniution. 

TiiK  Ghats  and  Anamai.ah  Motxtaixs. 

The  triangular  tableland  of  the  Dekkan  is  skirted  on  all  three  sid(!s  by  mountain 
ranges.  Of  these  the  most  regular  are  the  Western  (ibats,  which,  especially 
towards  tlieir  northern  extremity,  also  take  the  name  of  the  Sahyadri  Mountains. 
Interrupted  at  intervals  by  gaps  and  even  broad  depressions,  the  Ghats  form 
collectively  a  scries  of  parallel  crests  running  west  and  cast,  and  merging  together 
on  their  western  scarp.  From  the  coast  they  present  the  aspect  of  a  continuous 
eminence,  whose  steep  slopes  stretch  parallel  with  the  sea  for  a  distance  of  T^'jO  miles 
from  the  banks  of  the  Tapti  to  Cape  Comorin.  They  are  separated  from  the  sea  by 
little  more  than  a  narrow  strip  of  lowlands,  here  and  tliere  occui)icd  by  lagoons,  or 
diversified  by  abrupt  headlaiuls  projecting  from  the  escarpment  of  the  plateau  to 
the  foaming  waters  of  the  Arabian  Sea.  From  the  ports  and  coast  streams  of  the 
Konkans,  as  this  region  is  called,  a  prospect  is  afforded  of  the  breaks  in  the  hazy 
ranges,  through  which  access  is  had  to  the  opposite  slopes.     The  verdant  terraces, 
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which  arc)  ascoiulod  by  the  sharp  wiiulings  of  the  routes  and  railways,  present  tho 
appearance  of  the  receding  stejis  of  colossal  stairs,  whence  the  name  of  ff/iai,  or 
"  steps,"  given  to  these  mountains.  Above  the  passes,  the  ramparts  of  lava 
terminate  in  circular  prominences  forming  so  many  natural  strongholds,  many  of 
which  liad  been  further  strengthened  and  rendered  imi)regnable  by  the  rulers  of 
the  Dekkan. 

The  AVestern  Ghats  have  a  mean  elevation  of  about  3,500  feet,  falling  in  some 
jjliices  to  less  than  1,'J'>0,  rising  in  others  to  upwards  of  4,i500.  About  iiOO  miles 
from  the  southern  (>xtremity  tliey  merge  in  the  mass  of  gneiss  and  porphyry  known 
as  the  Nilghiri,  or  "  Ulue  Mountains,"  which  attain  an  extreme  altitude  of  8,750  feet. 
These  highlands  are  abruptly  interrupted  southwards  by  the  Pal  ghat,  a  broad  gap 
<jr  depression,  which  seetns  to  have  been  an  old  marine  channel,  and  which  is  com- 
manded on  the  south  by  the  Anamaluh,  or  "Elephant  Mountain,"  the  culminating 
point  of  India  proper.  The  Anamudi,  which  is  the  highest  peak  of  these  uplands, 
rises  about  100  feet  above  the  Dodabetta,  the  giant  of  the  Nilghiris.  When  in 
search  of  teak  forests  in  1851,  the  English  explorer  Michael  first  penetrated'into 
these  magnificent  highlands,  whose  gneiss  and  porphyry  summits  were  visible  from 
a  great  distance,  standing  out  against  the  azure  sky,  but  the  approach  to  which  was 
obstructed  by  a  broad  belt  of  marshy  and  fever-strickon  woodlands.  The  Anamalah 
is  continued  south-eastwards  by  the  Palni  chain,  which  maintains  an  elevation 
of  over  0,000  feet,  and  which  merges  in  the  extreme  south  in  the  lower  range  of 
the  Cardamom  Hills,  so  called  from  their  chief  vegetable  product.  These  hills  fall 
iu  gentle  inclines  down  to  Cape  Comorin,  where,  as  in  the  time  of  the  early  Greek 
navigators,  yearly  pilgrims  still  come  to  bathe  in  the  mingled  waters  of  the  two 
seas,  in  honour  of  the  Kamari,  or  "Maiden"  Goddess  Durga.  The  whole  of  the 
land  south  of  the  Pal  ghat  gap  and  of  the  river  Caveri  may  be  regarded  as  forming 
an  independent  highland  system,  almost  isolated  from  the  mainland,  like  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Ceylon,  which  is  itself  partly  connected  with  the  continent  by 
the  reefs  of  Rama's  Bridge  (Adam's  Bridge),  and  which  belongs  geologically  to  the 
Ghats. 

The  Eastern  Ghats,  which  begin  north  of  the  Caveri  valley,  run,  like  the  western 
range,  parallel  with  the  coast.  But  they  have  a  much  lower  mean  elevation,  and 
are  broken  into  numerous  fragments  by  broad  valleys  and  river  gorges.  With  an 
average  altitude  of  about  1,500  feet,  these  detached  ridges  fonn  little  more  than 
the  outer  scarp  of  the  plateau  of  the  Dekkan,  which,  owing  to  its  general  easterly 
incline,  is  here  considerably  lower  than  on  the  opposite  side.  Going  northwards, 
the  first  of  these;  ridges  is  the  Shivarai,  which  skirts  the  low-lying  plains  of 
Pondicherry,  and  the  whole  system  terminates  in  Orissa  with  another  group  of 
"  Blue  Mountains,"  which  fall  to  about  half  the  height  of  the  Southern  Nilghiris. 


Tin,  Satpkra  anj)  Vindhya  Ranges. 


The  northern  limits  of  the  Indian  plateau  are  marked  not  by  one,  but  by  two 
border  ranges,  which,  with  several  advanced  spurs  and  groups  of  hills,  form  the 
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partin'»-Hno  between  the  Dekkun  and  the  northern  jjluins  of  Hindustan.  TJut  the 
border  ehain,  properly  so  called,  is  that  whieh  runs  west  and  east  to  the  south  of 
the  Tapti  lliver  valley,  and  which,  towards  the  geographical  centre  of  the  peninsula, 
cuhninates  in  the  Mahadeo  uplands.     IJetween  the  Tapti  and  the  Narbadah  runs 


Fig,  7.— Altitudes  of  thk  Ohath  anu  Dkkkan. 

Scale  1  :  12,000,000. 
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the  parallel  Satpura  range,  whose  western  extremity,  entirely  of  igneous  origin, 
blends  its  metamorphic  rocks  eastwards  in  the  rugged  plateau  of  the  Central 
Provinces.  Towards  the  plains  of  the  Ganges  it  merges  in  the  basalt  and  laterito 
Rajmahal  Hills  and  in  the  sacred  mountain  of  Parasnath.     This  natural  limit 
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of  flic  pliitoau  also  forms  an  othnol(i<>^i'('al  partiiif^-Hiic,  (li\i(linj»  the  Arvaii-sjioaking 
populations  of  the  north  from  the  Kolariuns  and  Dra vidians  of  the  south. 

A  study  of  (he  relief  of  the  land  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  bolder  ehain  of  tho 
])eniusular  plateau  was  formerly  continued  eastwards  to  tho  Garo  Hills  and  the 
(ithcr  lii<;:hlau<ls  skiitinji;  the  Hrahmapufra  valley  on  the  east.  The  now  vanished 
intermediate  ranj^e  was  evidently  pierc(>d  and  fjfradually  swept  into  the  Day  of 
llengal  by  tlie  (Janges  and  Hrahmaputra  rivers.     The  gap  thus  made  between  the 
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two  systems  is  no  less  than  120  miles  wide.  The  South  Assam  chain  also,  which 
runs  east  and  north-eastwards  parallel  with  the  Eastern  Himalayas,  is  geologically 
connected  with  this  system,  consisting  largely  of  the  same  tertiary  saiidst(mes  and 
nummulitic  limestones  resting  on  older  formations.  It  has  a  mean  altitude  of 
4,000  to  0,000  f(et,  rising  in  the  Shillong  Peak  to  C,4u0  feet.  The  various 
sections  of  these  "  Assam  Hills,"  as  they  arc  often  collectively  called,  are  named 
after  the  Garo,  Khasi,  Jaiutia,  Kuchar,  Naga,  and  other  tribes  iuhabiting  them. 
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Nortli  of  tho  Narbndali  rivor,  which  is  .soinotimos  ropfiinlcd  as  tho  (lividiiifj-liiio 
between  the  two  j^reat  divisions  of  India,  other  ran;j;es,  <^roiii)ed  unch'r  the  j^eneral 
designation  of  tho  \'indhyas,  run  from  thi  western  shores  of  the  peninsuhi  towards 
the  phiins  of  the  Jauinu.  IJut  taken  as  k  whoh',  this  system  forms  no  distiiiet 
geographieal  frontier,  none  of  its  crests  rising  more  than  000  feet  above  th(> 
mean  h'vel  of  the  surrounding  hinds.  From  tlieir  western  extremity  the  liajput 
spurs  project  north-eastwards,  in  the  direction  of  the  rocky  Aravalli  Hills,  whih> 
the  almost  isolated  Mtmnt  Abu,  crowned  by  some  of  tlie  holiest  shrines  in  India, 
rises  above  the  desert  plains  stretching  thenee  towards  the  Lower  Indus.  The 
riujarat  Hills  may  also  bo  regarded  as  behmging  to  the  system  of  the  Vindhyas. 

Nearly  all  the  rocks  of  Southern  India  are  very  ancient,  and  amongst  them  nvc 
found  the  richest  carboniferous  beds,  as  well  as  the  most  valuabh;  dei)osits  of 
mineral  ores.     In  the  Tulchir  Ilills,  between  Orissu  and  the  Central  Provinces, 


Fig.  9. — Section  of  the  Inuiax  Pkninsulv  North  of  the  Dkkkan. 

Scule  1  :  I2,(X«,000. 


Scale  of  hc?i;ht8  flveroW  that  of  distances 
^.^_^__^^^.^— ^  240  MUeB. 

geologists  have  observed  clays  of  glacial  origin  associated  with  rocks  scored  and 
polished  by  the  action  of  ice.  This  is  a  further  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  glacial 
period  in  tropical  lands  h'ing  at  slight  elevations  above  sea-level.  The  close 
resemblance  of  the  fossil  flora  in  the  carboniferous  strata  of  Southern  India  with 
that  of  Australia  also  shows  that  these  regions,  now  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
distance  of  over  5,000  miles,  must,  at  some  remote  period,  have  formed  parts  of  the 
same  continent.* 


The  Northern'  Plain's. 

The  groat  northern  triangular  plain,  formed  by  the  two  basins  of  the  Lower 

Ganges  and  Indus,  together  with  all  the  intervening  spaces,  has  u  total  lengtli  of 

nearly  1 ,000  miles,  a  distance  equal  to  that  of  Paris  from  Moscow.    This  is  the  region 

to  which  the  Persians  had  specially  given  the  name  of  Hindustan,  a  name  now 

•  Henry  Blandford,  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Oeoloyical  Society,  Novembor  1,  1875. 
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comtnonly  applied  to  the  whole  peiiinHulu.  Altbough  loss  extensive  than  the 
HoutluTii  plateuux  aiul  highlands,  and  although  between  the  Amvalli  ilills  and  the 
Indus  partly  occupied  by  completely  uninhabited  arid  M'astes,  this  is  by  far  the 
most  densely  peopled  division  of  the  country.  Kully  1  (J(),00(),000  souls  aro 
concentrateil  in  the  well-watered  northern  lowlands,  while  scarcely  100,000,000  uro 
found  in  the  wliole  of  the  Dekkan  and  its  geographical  depeudencies. 

Owing  to  the  great  contrast  presented  by  the  two  regions,  the  history  of  their 
inhabitants  necessarily  followed  dilferent  lines  of  development.  The  northern 
Imsin,  gi>nerally  level  and  fertilised  by  numerous  navigable  waters,  naturally 
became  the  centre  of  culture  for  all  the  surrounding  nations.  These  productive 
plains  were  soon  occupied  by  numerous  agricultural  settlements ;  here  were  founded 
many  flourishing  trading  marts ;  here  the  industries  were  rapidly  developed  ;  here 
civilisation  achieved  some  of  its  greatest  triumphs.  But  here  also  successive 
invasions  led  to  the  most  violent  conflicts,  and  brought  about  u  constant  inter- 
mingling of  races.  Forming  a  vast  basin,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  more  elevated 
lands,  the  Indo-Gangetic  plain,  like  that  of  Northern  Italy,  was  necessarily  exposed 
from  the  first  to  the  inroads  of  all  the  neighbouring  peoples.  On  the  west  the 
Afghans,  and  even  invaders  from  beyond  the  Ilindu-Kush,  found  broad  openings 
in  the  encircling  ranges  leading  down  to  those  rich  plains  and  magnificent  cities, 
which  ever  overflowed  with  treasures  during  each  short  interval  of  peace.  On  the 
north  the  warlike  highland  populations  were  separated  only  by  a  narrow  marshy 
zone  from  the  cultivators  of  the  plains.  On  the  east,  also,  the  wild  tribes  of  the 
hills,  through  which  the  Brahmaputra  escapes  seawards,  beheld  an  inviting  and 
easily  accessible  field  ot  plunder  spread  out  before  them.  For  ages  the  inroads 
were  incessantly  renewed,  now  from  one  point  now  from  another,  while  these 
hostile  incursions  at  times  developed  into  vast  migrations  of  whole  races. 

Thus  it  was  that  throughout  the  historic  period  the  populations  of  the  Indus 
and  Gangetic  plains  were  till  recently  subject  to  constant  fluctuations.  Hence  the 
primeval  races  and  languages  are  now  no  longer  found  in  these  regions  that  have 
been  so  freciuently  wasted  by  fire  and  sword,  whereas  the  densely  wooded  uplands 
and  valleys  of  Southern  India  have  preserved  pure  from  foreign  contact  many 
communities  which  still  retain  the  same  physique,  speech,  and  habits  of  two 
thousand  or  three  thousand  years  ago.  But  as  the  hives  became  too  crowded,  these 
communities  necessarily  swarmed  abroad,  and  their  migrations,  whether  warlike  or 
peaceful,  were  naturally  attracted  to  the  fair  cities  of  the  plains,  whose  glittering 
domes  were  visible  from  their  very  fastnesses.  In  this  respect  a  contrast,  although 
on  a  smaller  scale,  has  l>een  observed  in  India  analogous  to  that  presented  by 
France.  Both  regions  have  their  concentrating  focus  in  the  north,  their  centre  of 
diffusion  in  the  south.  But  the  emigrants  from  the  plateaux  and  highlands 
gravitated  not  only  towards  the  north,  but  also  towards  the  low-lying  coastlands 
of  Coromandel  and  Malabar.  From  the  upland  regions  of  the  interior  the  popula- 
tion increases  gradually  towards  the  seaboard,  where  towns  ond  villages  follow 
in  rapid  succt^ssion.  In  Southern  India,  also,  the  military  expeditions,  the  shiftingo 
of  the  inhabitants,  the  development  of  states,  in  a  word  the  historic  movement, 
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naturally  took  phioc  chiefly  on   tlic  slopo   inclininj;  towards  iho  Ray  of  liiMijifal, 
whore  are  found  the  broadi'st  phiins  and  vaUeys,  and  in  which  direction  flow  most 


of  the  great  rivers. 


TiiK  Himalayan  Systkm. 


The  Himalayas,  which  are  semietimes  re<*arded  as  a  ])()rtion  of  Hinthistaii,  con- 
stitute in  reality  a  worhl  apart,  Indian  in  its  ve<jetation,  its  climate,  and  the  streams 
it  ff'iveH  rise  to  ;  Tibetan  in  the  vast  plateau  formation  of  which  it  forms  the  scmthern 
escarpment.  But  the  Himalayas  also  form  a  continuation  of  the  continental  a.\is, 
and  the  expression  "  lioof  of  the  World,"  usually  restricted  t(t  the  I'amir,  belongs 
in  reality  to  all  the  plateaux  and  ranges  occupying  the  heart  of  the  continent  from 
the  Hindu-Kush  to  the  Alpine  re<>ionof  Sechuen,  from  the  Tian-shan  to  the  Assam 
highlands.  These  dividing  lines,  which  have  a  total  dcveh)pment  of  several  tlum- 
sand  miles,  constitute,  so  to  say,  a  distinct  continent  supcrim])oscd  on  that  formed 
by  the  surrounding  lowlands  of  Lower  Asia.  The  great  geographical  divisions  are 
naturally  those  defined  by  their  prominent  masses.  In  the  north-west  the  vast 
depression  of  Asiatic  Russia  begins  with  the  Oxus  basin  ;  in  the  north-east  the  deserts 
of  the  Tarim  regicm  arc  continued  eastwards  by  the  low  ^longolian  plateaux  and 
the  plains  of  China  ;  in  the  south-west,  Afghanistan  and  Persia  are  sheltered  by  the 
Hindu-Kush ;  while  the  deep  basins  of  the  Indus  and  (ianges  open  southwards  and 
south- westwai'ds. 

Of  all  these  sections  of  the  ramified  uplands  of  High  Asia  the  most  elevated,  if 
not  in  mean  altitude,  at  least  in  the  absolute  height  of  their  peaks,  arc  probably  the 
Himalayas,  although  it  is  impossible  to  speak  positively  on  this  point,  pending  a 
scientific  survey  of  the  culminating  elevations  of  the  Tibetan  plateau,  of  AVcst 
Sechuen,  and  even  of  parts  of  the  Trans-Himalayan  highlands.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  the  English  explorers  were  still  unaware  of  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  snowy  ranges  which  they  beheld  towering  above  the  plains  of  the 
Ganges.  After  the  expeditions  of  Houguer  and  I)e  la  Condamine  to  the  equatorial 
iSndes,  Chimborazo  was  supposed  to  be  the  culminating  point  of  the  globe,  although  it 
cannot  claim  pre-eminence  even  in  iSouth  America  itself.  Nevertheless  iSir  William 
Jones,  in  a  memoir  written  in  1784  and  piddished  twenty  years  subsequently,  had 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Himahiyas  are  the  highest  in  the  world.  In  1805, 
Crawford  for  the  first  time  measured  some  of  the  giants  overlooking  the  valleys  of 
Nepal,  and  declared  them  to  be  far  higher  than  the  Andes,  liut  he  was  contra- 
dicted by  some  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  the  manuscript  of  his  journey  having 
been  lost,  the  point  was  not  definitely  settled  till  1845,  when  the  trigonometrical 
survey  of  the  Western  Himalayas  and  of  the  Sikkim  highlands  was  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  Andrew  Waugh.  The  same  naturalist  also  survej-ed  and 
measured  ^^Fount  Everest  ((laurisankar,  the  "Radiant"),  which  attains  on  the 
Tibeto-Xepalese  frontier  the  highest  known  elevation  on  the  globe,  that  is,  nearly 
5 J  miles,  or  about  twice  the  height  of  3Iount  Rosa.  At  a  corresponding  depth  of 
about  5i  miles,  the  officers  of  the  Tii-scfirorn  discovered  off  the  cast  coast  of  Ja})au 
the  greatest  known  oceanic  abyss.  The  extreme  divergence  of  relief  between  the 
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riilininiilin<^  pdiiil  mid  fjrciilcst  dtpiossion  on  tlit>  otirtli's  crust  is  thus  iiPHily  11 
inilos,  or  some  ;j7, ()()()  foct.*  Kflalivrly  U^  tlic  ^lobo  itself,  tlicso  are  pcrlVrtly  tip- 
prec'iablo  iiu'tpialitics,  the  ultinulo  of  (jauiisaiikar  represent ing  about  tho  720th 
part  of  the  terrestrial  radius. 

Althoujifh  tlu  Hindus  were  certainly  acquainted  with  all  the  great  eniinencoH 
risiujL;  above  the  southern  vdfX^'  of  the  Tibetan  plateau,  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
had  any  clear  idea  oi  the  true  form  of  the  Himalayas  themselves.  Lost  in  contem- 
plation of  these  maf^nificent  ranges,  which  they  comnu-morated  in  song,  aiul  peopled 
with  a  thousand  genii  whirling  round  their  snowy  peaks  in  the  morning  light,  the 
lirahmans  cotdd  not  desecrate  such  hallowed  sites  by  scientific  observation.     Hence 


Fig.  10.— CoMi'AUATiVE  IIkiohts  ok  homr  ok  the  Ohkat  Mountains  of  the  Globii. 


Sciilc  1 :  150,000. 
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the  difficulty  of  identifying  the  various  mountains  who.so  names  occur  in  the  old 
writers,  and  the  absolute  impossibility  of  harmonising  their  descriptions  with  the 
true  relief  of  the  land ;  for  they  are  continually  in  quest  of  symmetrical  forms, 
which  are  nowhere  to  be  found  in  nature. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  the  masses  to  which  modem  explorers  give  the 
foremost  rank  were  not  those  which  they  regarded  as  the  most  prominent.  Like 
the  wayfarers  of  Central  Europe,  Avho  were  led  by  the  course  of  the  great  rivers — 
Rhine,  RUone,  Ticino — towards  the  St.  Gothard,  which  they  naturally  took  for  the 
highest  point  of  the  Continent,  the  pilgrims  from  India,  following  their  groat  rivers, 


•  Height  of  Giiurisiinkar  . 
DeepCPjt  Bounding  of  tho  Tutcarora 


29,002  feet 
28,110    „ 


Total 


57,112 
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Siinlliii,  Sallcj,  Jmnua,  (jangOH,  funcicd  that  tlio  inacocssiblr  lu-i^htH  botwcoii  tlio 
sources  of  tlicso  sacrod  Htroanis  imist  Ix'  the  iihodc  of  tlic  iiiuiiortal  gotU,  wlioiioo 
they  contoinplatcd  the  lower  terrestrial  re<j;ioiis.  Here  rise  Meru,  the  "jfoldeii 
inountaiii,"  Sriji^avat,  "(•h)thed  with  all  the  minerals,"  the  Kailas,  "  formed  of  pre- 
cious stones,"  and  Nila,  "  made  of  lapis-lazuli,"  as  described  in  the  Maliubhuratu. 

The  legends  associated  with  this  mysterious  regiou  l)ecame  more  numerous  from 
ape  to  age,  until  all  the  realities  disappeared  at  last  beneath  a  tissue  of  fable.  Thus 
when  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Ilwcn-tsang  visited  India  in  the  seventh  century  of  our 
era.  Aneuta,  or  Suniilu,  that  is,  the  mountain  made  of  four  j)reciou8  things,  was 


Fig.   11. — WlNDl.NO    OF   THE   S.lCUIill    StkEAMS   IIOINII    SIoiNT   AnKLTA. 
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represented  as  resting  on  a  golden  wheel  and  washed  by  the  waters  of  a  vast  ocean. 
From  its  flanks  rushes  the  "  everlasting  .sea,"  divided  into  four  .sacred  streams, 
which  flowed  round  and  round  in  concentric  valley.s,  in  order  to  linger  as  long  as 
possible  near  the  niothcr  mountain.  Such  valleys  are  the  remains  of  the  ruts  traced 
by  the  chariot-wheels  of  the  gods. 

Through  a  natural  feeling  of  awe  for  all  things  unrivalled,  those  who  contem- 
plate the  Himalayas  are  always  ready  to  fall  into  ecstasies  of  admiration  at  the 
incomparable  beauty  of  the  glittering  crests,  beyond  which  stretch  the  dreary 
plateaux  of  Tibet.  But  even  were  they  inferior  in  elevation  to  the  Andes  or 
Caucasus,  these  stupendous  barriers  would  none  the  less  present  one  of  the  most 
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imposiiifi^  panoriuims  in  tho  world.  Their  iiiii^^iiififcnce  in  pfrciitly  luMjjhtciicd  hy 
the  supi'vl)  outlines  of  their  summits,  soft  and  hazy  os  scon  from  the  plains  of  India, 
lookin;^  lilv(>soniU(h  play  of  li^rht  rather  tiian  enormous  masses  of  adamantine  rork. 
Nearly  all  the  famous  spots  frecpientcd  by  travellers  to  enjoy  a  wide  prospect  over 
the  ran<j:es,  stand  already  at  ^reat  elevations,  and  often  rise  sheer  alM)v«'  profound 
chasms,  l-'iom  the  forests  of  the  suh-tropieal  lan<ls,  which  seem  plun<;ed  into  deep 
abysses,  the  eye  of  the  observer  sweeps  upwards  to  the  slopes  clothed  with  tho 
vegetation  of  the  temjiorato  zones,  Ix'yond  which  still  rise  the  Alpine  pastures  and 
tho  snowy  peaks,  whence  these  ran<i;es  tako  the  varitms  names  of  Himalaya, 
Ilimavat,  Himadri,  Ilimachala,  Himodaya  (Aemodus,  Tnuius). 

In  the  vast  amphitheatro  of  hills  rollinj?  away  beyond  tho  horizon,  the  peaks 
and  crests  up  to  about  the  altitude  of  the  Kuropean  Mount  Wane  are  still  fj;rey 
v,ith  debris  or  green  with  a  grassy  vegetation  for  a  i)art  of  tho  year;  but  a  little 
high(>r  uj)  the  slopes  aro  covered  with  perennial  snows.  A1m)vo  the  enormous  base 
of  the  grof>n  or  rocky  Alps  rise  other  heights,  which  are  always  white,  except  when 
gilded  by  the  sun  or  darkened  by  tlu?  falling  shadows,  and  towering  alM)VO  these 
musses  of  snow-clad  pyramids  appear  the  inaccessible  topmost  sunnnits,  whence, 
should  they  ever  bo  ascended,  a  i)rospect  will  be  comman<led  of  the  Tibetan 
plateaux,  of  the  plains  of  India,  of  the  valleys  watered  by  the  T.sangbo,  Ganges,  and 
Jamna. 

Tho  parting  line  between  the  Himalaya,  the  Karakonim,  and  Ilindu-Kush, 
whicli  form  collectively  the  "  Itocky  (iirdle  of  the  Globe,"  is  purely  c(mventional. 
Tho  vast  region,  some  240,000  square  miles  in  extent,  limited  by  the  plateaux  of  the 
Pamir  and  Tibet,  by  the  plains  of  Yarkand  and  tho  Tanjab,  is,  in  fact,  everywhere 
intersected  by  lofty  ranges.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  lacustrine  basins  still  flooded 
or  already  drained,  and  of  some  deei)  river  gorges,  the  whole  land  forms  u  labyrinth 
of  chains  and  ridges  variously  coiniected  with  the  encircling  main  ranges.  Thus 
tho  three  orographic  sj'stems  overhip  or  interpenetrate  each  other,  either  by  their 
geological  formation,  the  form  of  their  relief,  or  tho  mean  direction  of  their  axes 
and  side  chains.  Nevertheless,  tho  Himalayas  may  in  a  general  way  bo  said 
to  terminate  south  of  the  Gilgit  valley.  They  scarcely  extend  beyond  the  Indus, 
and  the  gorge  through  which  this  river  escapes  from  tho  upper  vallej's  lies  nearly 
under  the  .same  meridian  as  the  nucleus  of  hills  where  the  Hindu-Kush  branches  off 
to  the  Karakorum  and  Kuon-lun.  We.st  of  tho  Indus  tho  normal  direction  of  tho 
axes  is  south-west  and  north-east,  whereas  east  of  that  river  thoy  run  in  the  opposite 
direction,  north-west  and  south-east,  parallel  with  the  upper  valleys  of  tho  Indus 
and  its  tributaries. 

The  eastern  limits  of  tho  Himalayan  system  have  scarcely  yet  been  definitely 
determined.  3Iost  writers,  accepting  Ronnell's  views  on  tho  identity  of  the 
Tsangbo  aiid  liralimaputra,  extend  it  to  tho  gorge  through  which  this  river  escapes 
to  the  plains  of  India.  Hut  this  nmst  remain  a  mere  supposition  until  the  country 
has  been  actually  explored.  It  is  meantime  certain  that  in  East  Bhutan  the  ridges 
crossed  by  Nain-Singli  still  belong  to  the  Himalayan  system,  and  that  300  miles 
farther  east  the  inountuins  running  north  and  south  along  the  bunks  of  the  Lutze- 
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kiuug  or  .Siilwfii  form  part  of  a  (lilferent  orographic  Hystoiu.  Further  ('X])h)ratiou 
18  net'di'd  to  show  how  tho  Iliiiiahiyuii  and  Kast  Tibetan  frontier  hij;hhindM  are 
ccMinectod  or  separated  by  interveninjf  ranges. 

The  ji^eneral  sweep  of  tlie  outer  scarp  of  the  Tibetan  phiteau  lias  been  eompared 
to  tliiit  of  a  seinietar,  with  its  convex  m\v  turned  towanls  the  southern  phiitis.  It 
certainly  exceeds  1,.'{U0  miles  in  len^Mh,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  at  l(>ast  I'tO  miles 
between  the  advanced  spurs  of  the  (lan},'eti(!  plain  and  the  deep  depression  traversed 
by  the  Tsanj^lM».  The  space  occupied  by  these  hi^'hlands  is  thus  considerably  larjyer 
than  the  whole  of  France,  and  takin<;  their  mean  elevati(»n  at  no  more  than  l''{,()00 
feet,  tiio  entire  mass,  if  uniforndy  distribute<l,  would  represent  about  (JO  feet  in 
thickness  of  tho  earth's  crust,  even  extdudiiifj;  the  Ixtrder  chain  properly  so  called 
of  the  htfty  plateau  of  Katchi.  This  border  chain,  runnin<r  parallel  with  tho  Him- 
alayas, forms  a  continuation  of  the  Karakorum  mountains,  and  is  prolon^^ed  under 
diverse  names  north  of  tho  source  of  the  Satlej  and  of  the  Tsinij^bo  valley,  merging 
south  of  the  Tengri-nor  in  the  Ninjin  tang  la  highlands.  This  range,  which  is  the 
(iang-dis-ri  of  Klaproth  and  subsecpient  writers,  contains  the  pyramidal  Mount 
Kailas,  one  of  the  most  famous  mountains  of  Hindu  mythohigy.  Although  lying 
beyond  the  Himalayas  of  geographers,  and  reHecting  its  snowy  crest  in  the  waters 
of  Lake  Mansjiraur,  Kailas  is  the  most  sacred  mountain  in  the  poetic  and  religious 
history  of  the  Aryan  Indians. 

Tm;  Himalaya  Pkoimcii  and  Tkaxs-Himalaya. 

Excluding  the  Gaiig-dis-ri,  the  Himalayas  consist  of  twtt  ])arallel  ranges,  the 
Himalaya  i)roi)erly  so  called,  that  is,  the  southern  chain  rising  innnediately  almve 
the  plains  of  India,  and  tho  Trans-IIinmlaya,  limited  northwards  by  the  dei)ression 
of  the  Tsangbo  Ilivor.  Of  these  two  ranges  tho  Trans- Himalaya  must  be  regarded 
as  forming  the  true  parting  line,  although  its  chief  crests  seem  to  bo  exceeded  iu 
height  by  those  of  the  southern  range.  For  a  distance  of  nearly  500  miles  its 
various  sections  follow  in  close  succession,  without  leaving  a  single  gap  for  the 
waters  to  escape  which  traverse  the  dejjression  between  the  two  ranges.  On  tho 
other  hand,  the  southern  chain,  above  which  rise  the  colossal  Chanudari,  Kinchin- 
jinga,  Gaurisankar,  Davalaghiri,  is  pierced  by  cloej)  valleys  and  gorges,  affording 
outlets  to  numerous  tributaries  of  the  Ganges — Kosi,  Gandak,  Karnali,  Kali — 
besides  its  two  head-streams,  Alaknanda  and  liaghirati  ganga.  This  range  is  thus 
cut  up  into  a  number  of  sections,  some  of  which  present  the  appearance  of 
comj)letely  isolated  and  irregular  nuisses. 

Immediately  west  of  the  sources  of  the  Ganges  a  fissure,  deeper  than  any  of  the 
preceding,  is  opened,  not  only  across  the  Himalaya  jiroper,  but  also  across  tho 
parallel  northern  chain.  The  barrier  is  thus  entirely  pierced  by  the  course  of  the 
Satlej,  which,  after  following  tho  general  direction  of  the  main  Himalayan  axia 
from  tho  south-east  to  the  north-west,  escapes  through  a  series  of  gorges  to  join 
the  Indus  towards  tho  south-west.  Farther  on,  the  Chinab,  a  smaller  stream  than 
the  Satlej,  rises  between  the  two  chains,  and  has,  consequently,  to  pierce  the 
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Hoiillu'rn  harrier  only.  Siicli  is  also  tho  caMo  with  the  Jhilani,  which  has  its  Moiirco 
in  the  Kashmir  basin.  Hut  the  Indus  itself  reeeives  its  head  waters  on  the  Tihetan 
plat(>uu  norlii  of  the  whole  Ilimahiyan  systein.  Like  tlie  SaHej,  it  flows  first 
north-west  in  search  of  an  outlet,  hut  finds  no  openinjr  till  it  apiMoaches  the 
southern  spurs  of  the  Ilindu-Kush.  'I'hc  Shayok,  or  "  fenuile  Indus,"  hy  whicii  it 
is  joined  i'ui  above  this  outlet,  has  its  I'urthest  northern  sources  in  the  Karakornni 
highlands. 

The  whole  western  Hh)|K»  cd'  TilM-t  luis  thus  been  cut  by  erosions  into  distinct 
fra^finents  i^enerally  runninjif  in  the  dire(!tion  of  the  two  Himalayan  main  ranj^es. 
])ut  so  nunu'rous  are  the  ridges  and  so  interminp;led  their  ramifications,  that  it 
beeoint's  diflicult  every wher(>  clearly  to  reco<j;nise  their  normal  direction.  The  lli?na- 
laya  ))roper  is  continued  heyoiul  the  Satlej  by  tlu^  hills  limited  northwards  hy  Iho 
sandy  dejiosits  and  slopes  of  the  Spiti  valley,  beyond  which  point  it  inerj,'es  in  the 
chain  which  traverses  South  Lahul  and  I'anjal,  and  which  skirts  iho  south  n'uU> 
of  the  valley  of  Kashmir.  This  is  thi  chain  to  which  Cunningham  <;ives  the 
fj[eneral  name  of  tlu;  Middle  Himalaya,  aiid  which  for  a  pr)rtion  of  its  course  is 
flanked  on  the  south  by  the  Dhaola-dhar,  or  "White  Mountains." 

The  Trans-Himalaya  is  similarly  continued  by  the  Hara-lacha  or  Zanskur  ranj^e, 
risinj»  just  cast  of  the  gor<j;es  of  the  Indus  to  the  superb  Nanjj^a  I'arhut  (I)iyarmir), 
north-western  limit  of  India.  In  this  western  section  of  the  system  th(»  highest 
peaks  uro  found  in  the  Trans-IIimalaya,  north  of  which  another  chain — which, 
from  the  town  lyinjj;  at  its  northern  base,  niijfht  he  called  the  "  Leh  JMountains" — 
forms  an  almost  iscdated  mass,  limited  on  one  side  by  the  Indus,  on  the  other  hy 
the  Shayok,  the  Pangkon<^,  and  an  influent  of  this  brackish  lake. 

TiiK  Kauakortm  Raxok. 

Lastly,  the  Karakorum  itself,  which  has  been  broken  into  separate  sections  by 
erosive  action,  resembles  the  parallel  Himalayan  ranges  in  the  form  and  direction 
of  its  relief.  B"t  its  peaks  are  far  more  elevated  than  those  of  the  AVestern 
Himalaya,  its  passes  arc  much  more  difficult,  and  the  snows  and  glaciers,  whence  it 
takes  the  name  of  Mus-tagh,  or  "  Ice  Mountains,"  cov^r  a  much  larger  surface  than 
those  of  its  southern  rivals.  The  Dapsang,  its  highest  point,  is  exceeded  only  hy 
Gaurisankar,  and  the  passes  leading  from  the  Indus  to  the  Kara-kash,  or  Yarkand- 
duria  valley,  have  a  mean  elevation  of  no  less  than  19,000  feet,  whereas  those 
crossing  the  Himalaya  and  Trans-Himalaya  fall  to  about  18,000  feet,  an  elevation 
which  still  exceeds  that  of  Mount  IJlanc  hy  2,000  feet. 

Forming  the  true  water-parting  between  the  Indus  and  Tarim  basins,  the 
Karakorum  has  from  this  very  fact  become  the  true  northernmost  limit  of  India. 
The  whole  region  of  highlands  and  deep  valleys  forming  a  north-western  extension 
of  the  dreary  plateaux  of  Great  Tibet,  and  a  portion  of  which  is  occasionally  known 
hy  the  names  of  "Little  Tibet,"  "Apricot  Tibet,"  or  "  Kashmirian  Tibet,"  has 
been  thus  brought  within  the  sphere  of  Indian  history,  and  now  Ix-longs  to  the 
liritish  political  system  through  its  present  ruler,  the  Maharajah  of  Kashmir. 
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Iiidiii,  rcjjfardfd  as  ii  frroup  uf  stiitcH  pulitirally  dcpciidciit  on  KiiM;|)iiid,  Ims  tlniM 
ulsK  Ix'como  coiitcriniiious  witli  ('liin<>s(>  Tiii-kfstiiii,  at  ilic  passes  over  llic  Knra- 
konini.  Hut  ouHt  uf  Kashiiiir  tli(!  frontier  of  Itritish  India,  Nepal,  and  Itliutan  is 
marked  tliroii^Iiout  most  of  its  course  not  by  the  eoiitiniioiis  chain  of  the  Traiis- 
Miiiialaya,  hut  by  the  more  fragmentary  masses  of  the  llimahiyu  pro|M<r. 

I'\ssi;s. — (ii;(ll,(MiI('AI,    FoUMATION    ol"    IIIK.    HIMALAYAS. 

Tlie  ;;aps  throuf^h  which  the  rivers  eseape  southwards  are  too  rnjjf^ed  and  rockv 
to  bu  folhjwed  l»y  tin;  tradt;  routes,  which  are  thus  ahnost  excUisively  restricted  to 

Fig.  12.— Kiioaio.Nii  of  tm-  Himti  Kivku  nkak  tiik  I'ahano  Pahii, 


the  passes  between  the  snowy  crests  in  order  to  reach  the  Tibetan  plateau.  The 
lowest  depressions  between  the  opposite  slopes  occur  sometimes  in  the  Himalaya, 
sometimes  in  the  Truns»-irimalaya  and  the  intervening  space.  These  openings, 
which  are  lower  than  those  of  the  Karakorum,  have  also  the  advantage  of  lying 
some  G  or  8  degrees  farther  south.     Yet  most  of  them  are  none  the  less  completely 
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(ilHtnit'tcd  (luring'  tlic  Hinitli-wcHt  iiiiiiiNoon,  wliiili  is  lirrc  accotiipiinird  l)y  tcrriKo 
HiiosvMtiiniis.  Siicli  iH  tli«>  (lilTrrciK'c  of  iliiimlc  lit'twccii  tlic  plntt'iiux  iitid  th«> 
Noiitliri'ii  pliiiiis,  tliiit  the  iiilial)itiiiits  nt'  the  respective  rej^ioiis  wmiltl  he  nearer 
iiei^'liltums  were  lliey  se|»arat<(l  Innii  each  oilier  h_v  a  hroad  arm  ol'  tlie  Hea.  Tlie 
llimhi  h>\vIaii(h'rK  had  in  former  fiiiien  to  (h-feiid  tliemselvcM,  not  ajjaiiiMt  thf  peoph' 
of  the  'rilietaii  tahh'laiid,  hut  against  tlie  iiiroa<lN  of  the  warlike  hill  trihcs  of 
the  outer  slopes  and  valleys,  from  H,(MI(>  to  lO.OOO  feet  iihove  sea  level,  heyond 
which  stretched  tiie  almost  iininliahited  /one  id'  rocks,  alpine  pastures,  and  eternal 
snows.  Those  travellers  alone,  who  have  lieen  lonj,'  hahituated  to  the  rarefied 
atmosphere  of  j,'reat  elevations,  can  venture  across  the  Himalayan  passes,  where  the 
least  ellort  becomes  extremely  painful.  The  natives  say  that  the  wayfarer  is 
IMiisoned  hy  the  j)estiferoiis  exhalation  of  the  hiK,  or  xonni,  which  they  suppom'  to  he 
either  u  flower  of  the  aconite  order  or  a  ])eeuliar  vapour  emitted  hy  the  mountain. 
The  brothers  Schlaj;intweit  were  the  first  Europeans  who,  in  IM-Vj,  crossed  the  I  hi 
Gamin  Pass,  which  stands  at  an  ultitudu  e(iual  to  that  of  the  I'uy  de  Dome,  super- 

Fijf.  11!. — Longitudinal  Skction  of  tiik  IIimalayah  bktwken    tiik  Indih  ami  tmk  iiiiAiiMAi'UTUA. 
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impo.sed  on  Mount  JMane.  Since  then  a  .still  hio;her  pa.ss,  lying  nt  an  elevation  of 
iJ'J.OOO  feet,  has  been  traversed  by  Johnston,  and  this  exploit  has  hitherto  been 
rivalled  only  by  ucronuuts. 

The  Himalayan  system  seems  to  be  of  more  recent  origin  than  the  Kuen-lun. 
As  far  as  can  be  juflged  from  the  ob.s'.'rvations  of  the  few  travellers  who  have 
visited  its  western  .section  near  Khotan,  this  backbone  of  the  Asiatic  continent 
appears  to  \w  also  its  most  ancient  protuberance.  It  is  said  to  consist  mainly  of 
l)rimitivo  rocks,  whereas  all  the  ranges  south  of  it  belong  to  comparatively  modern 
geological  epochs.  Granites,  properly  .so  called,  are  rare  in  the  Himalayas,  the 
crystalline  formations  constituting  their  central  ma.ss  being  mostly  either  gneiss  or 
metamorphic  .schists.  In  Miocene  times  some  of  the  Himalayan  districts  must 
have  stood  at  a  very  moderate  elevation  above  the  sea,  and  were  then  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  climate  as  temperate  as  that  of  Central  Europe.  In  Tibet  the  fossil 
remains  of  a  hii)popotamus  have  been  found  at  a  height  of  16,000  feet,  although 
fossils  belonging  to  the  whole  scries  of  rocks  from  the  Silurian  epoch  onwards  have 
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also  Ikm'H  (liHcnvorc*!  in  tho  Htriititifd  I'onimtijdiM.  Here  mul  (h»rr  i^jiHoiis  mutter 
liiiM  cr()|)iM'(l  out  tlinni^rli  the  iipiu'r  di'itoNitN,  but  no  trui'(>  has  anywlu-i-c  hvvu  di'tcoti-d 
(if  volcuuif  I'oiu'H  «ir  cmltTM. 

TlIK   Ht  ll-HlM  MAYAS. 

Milt  \\liati>V('r  1m>  the  a^o  of  tlic  two  lliiiiidnyaii  main  ran^oH,  th(>  rockK  tormcd 
on  tilt-  southern  h1o|h>h  of  the  mountainN  facing  the  plaitiH  of  India  date  only  from 
till'  later  tertiary  epoeh.  Running  paraUel  with  tlie  chief  continental  axiH,  thew 
Hill)- Himalayan  advanced  chains  consist  almost  e.\<>lusively  of  sandstone  masses, 
diversely  associated  with  arj,'illace(Mis  clays  and  con^floinerates.  I''n>ni  the  hanks 
of  the  ISraiimaputra  to  tlie  Indus  these  chains  follow  in  rc^'ular  succession,  first 
westwards,  thou  north-westwards,  interrupted  at  intervals  oidy  l>y  the  "  ),'atos  "  or 
jjaps  produced  hy  tho  torrents  escaping;  from  tho  longitudinal  valleys  ut  tho  foot  of 
the  higher  ranges.     In  some  places  tho  water,  flowing  from  the  upper  glaciers  and 

Fig.  14.— Thanhvkiisk  S^:(Tlllx  of  tmk  Webtkun  Himalayas. 
Boole  1 : 4,fino,ono. 
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forming  shifting  streams,  ultornutely  uniting  and  separating  their  pohhly  bods,  has 
been  sudicient  to  swoop  uway  consideruble  hilly  tracts  in  tho  advanced  sub- 
Ilinudayan  ranges. 

Of  these  8ub-IHmalayan  ranges,  the  most  important  and  regular  is  the  Sivalik, 
which  runs  south-east  and  north-west  for  over  180  miles  between  the  gate  of  tho 
Ganges  at  IFardwar  and  that  of  the  IJias,  one  of  the  "  five  rivers  "  of  tho  Panjub. 
This  section  is  cut  by  tho  .Jamna  and  8atlej  into  fragments  unequal  in  size,  but  all 
resembling  each  other  in  their  geological  character,  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  their 
escarpments  and  ravines.  Here  the  so-called  doons,  or  longitudinal  valleys,  analo- 
gous to  (hars  of  Bhutan  and  maris  of  Sikkim,  which  are  soparittcd  by  the  Sivalik 
range  from  the  plains  of  India,  are  the  beds  of  ohl  lakes  which  have  been  gradually 
drained  by  the  rivers  flowing  southwards.  Some  of  these  deep  troughs  are  too 
contracted  and  too  overgrown  with  jungle  to  present  picturesque  landscapes.  But 
others  have  been  transformed  to  pleasant  tracts  resembling  the  English  park  lands 
m  their  rich  verdure,  the  cliunps  of  trees  scattered  along  the  streams,  and  the 
charming  outline  of  the  hills  crowned  with  rural  hamlets.  Formerly  the  waters  of 
the  now  dried-up  lakes  frequently  washed  up  the  bodies  of  huge  mammals,  whose 
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roinuins  arc  now  found  in  tlio  sandstone  strata  of  the  Sivalik,  or  Sivalaya, 
Anion}:;st  thi>si>  animals,  some  of  wliich  bavo  licre  been  discovered  for  tbc  first  time, 
tbe  most  remarkable  is  <be  powerful  sivatbei'ium,  whicb,  like  tbc  bills  tbemsclves, 
takes  tbe  name  of  Siva,  tbe  god,  wbo  incessantly  destroys  and  renews  tbc  cartb  by 
fresb  creations. 

Taken  as  a  wbole,  tbe  Himalayas  present  a  certain  uniformity  of  fispect.  Tbey 
are  more  imposing  for  tbeir  massive  grandeur  tban  attractive  by  tbc  variety  of 
tbeir  forms.  Tbose  alone  who  penetrate  far  into  tbc  "  Abode  of  Snow,"  and  wbo 
succeed,  viib  mucb  labonr,  in  rcacbing  elevations  as  lofty  as  tbc  bigbest  peaks  of 
tbe  European  Alps,  can  foi  »i  any  adecpiate  idea  of  tbe  serene  majesty  of  tbesebigb- 
lands,  wbicb,  to  tbc  inhabitants  of  th(>  plains,  seem  to  glitter  in  the  bright  sunshine 
like  mighty  walls  of  metal  bounding  the  distant  horizon.  In  the  midst  of  these 
boundless  solitudes,  at  altitudes  thousands  of  feet  above  the  dwellings  of  man, 
peaks  are  seen  still  to  rise  one  above  the  other,  connnanding  unlimited  wastes  of 
rocks,  snow-ticlds,  glaciers,  moraines,  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  elsewhere  unrivalled. 
In  the  language  of  the  Vedas,  here  is  "  a  third  world,"  differing  altogether  from 
the  other  two  consisting  of  the  lower  valleys  and  the  plain.  But  between  the 
region  of  eternal  snows  and  tlie  forest  zone  scarcely  anything  is  to  be  seen  excej)t 
bare  grey  crags  disposed  at  different  elevations.  The  rocks  have  everywhere 
been  weathered  or  worn  away  by  water  and  avalanches,  preventing  the  growth  of 
herbage  like  that  of  the  European  Alps,  except  in  a  few  favoured  spots.  For  a 
vertical  space  of  several  thousand  feet  Avhole  mountains  present  from  base  to 
summit  a  uniform  surface,  here  and  there  slightly  scored,  like  the  tarnished  and 
scratclied  facet  of  some  gigantic  crystal.  Thus  the  Rakiposh,  one  of  the  western 
peaks  of  the  Karakorum,  raises  its  naked  walls  at  one  spring  over  3  miles  above 
the  gorges  at  the  confluence  of  the  Gilgit  and  Ilunza. 

At  altitudes  of  1G,000  feet  and  upwards  most  of  the  humidity  falls  m  the  form 
of  snow,  and  all  tbe  summits  of  tbe  main  range  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow 
and  ice.  liut  lower  down  the  south-west  monsoon  brings  mainly  torrents  of  rain, 
and  even  at  a  height  of  14,000  feet  snow  scarcely  ever  falls  on  the  Sikkim  high- 
lands in  summer.  Altogether  the  snow-line  descends  lower  on  the  slopes  of  tbe 
Eastern  than  on  the  Western  Himalayas,  although  the  latter  lie  much  farther 
from  the  e(piator.  This  is  due  to  the  greater  abimdance  of  moisture  which  falls 
on  the  section  of  the  range  situated  near  tbe  Bay  of  Bengal.  Much  of  this 
moisture  takes  the  form  of  snow,  which  never  entirely  molts,  so  that  snow-fields 
have  been  developed  even  on  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  system.  On  the 
Kumaon  mountains,  in  tbe  Central  Himalayas,  the  snow-line  lies  at  about  10,000 
feet,  Avhereas  in  Kashmir  it  rises  to  at  least  18,-500  feet.  In  the  month  of  October 
the  brothers  Gerard  found  nothing  but  fresh  snow  on  Porgyal,  a  mountain  19,700 
feet  high  close  to  the  Tibetan  frontier,  and  a  neighbouring  peak  over  20,000  feet 
high  was  quite  bare.  Tbc  slopes  facing  northwards  have  even  less  snow  than  the 
opposite  side,  Avbilo  some  of  the  lower  chains  lying  between  the  outer  barriers 
receive  none  at  all. 
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Glacikus  axi)  Ekosions  ok  TIM-:  IFimai-ayas, 

The  glaciers  of  the  Himalayas  do  not  yield  in  exteJit  to  those  of  Greenland  and 
other  arcfi(r  legions.  Tlie  most  favourable  conditions  for  the  development  of 
large  ice-fields  are  found  in  the  cirques  and  vall(>ys  of  the  western  section,  where 
the  lower  limit  of  pci'petual  snow  lies  at  the  greatest  altitude  above  sea  level.  Tlie 
dilference  is  due  to  the  rapid  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  uplands  lying  m>arest  to 
the  equator,  where,  although  the  snowy  masses  are  thicker  and  relatively  more 
extensive,  they  arc  transformed  under  the  sub-tropical  suns  directly  t(»  running 
water  without  passing  through  the  intermediate  stages  of  snowfields  and  long 
glaciers.  The  north-western  ranges  with  their  numerous  gently  sloping  side 
valleys,  where  the  snows  remain  constantly  sheltered  from  the  solar  rays,  are  also 
better  disposed  to  develop  slowly  moving  glacial  streams  than  are  the  more  abrupt 
slopes  of  the  Eastern  Himalayas.      The  Zanskar  or   Bara-lacha  chain,   running 

Fig.  1.5. — The  Bai.tistan  Gi.acieus. 
Scale  1  :  1,600,000. 
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north-west  towards  Kashmir  between  the  tributaries  of  the  Indus  and  Chinab,  is 
entirely  fringed  by  glaciers,  many  of  which  are  over  15  miles  long,  thus  exceeding 
in  extent  the  Aletsch,  which  is  the  largest  in  Europe.  IJut  these  frozen  rivers  arc 
themselves  surpas.sed  by  those  of  Baltistan,  which  drain  from  the  Earakorum  down 
to  the  head  waters  of  the  Shayok  and  Indus.  The  gaune  or  glaciers  of  the  Saichar, 
lialtoro,  IJiafo,  and  Chogo  are  all  over  W  miles  long,  and  they  are  themselves 
joined  by  dozens  of  secondary  glaciers,  each  at  least  as  extensive  as  the  largest  in 
the  Swiss  Alps,  and  presenting  altogether  a  continuous  ice-field  probably  90  miles 
long  at  its  upper  edge. 

The  phenomena  observed  in  the  European  glacial  regions  are  also  met  on  a  far 
larger  scale  in  the  Himalayas.  Excellent  opportunities  are  thus  here  also 
presented  for  the  study  of  crevasses,  "  seracs,"  "moulins,"  medial,  lateral,  and 
frontal  moraines.  But  the  Karakorura  nnd  Himalayan  glaciers  are  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  Alps  especially  by  the  vast  quantities  of  debris  carried  by  most 
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of  tlicMii,  and  almost  coiiii)lotely  covering  their  lower  course.  The  masses  of  rock 
coiu'caliiig  the  ice  everywhere  except  on  the  exposed  sides  of  the  crevasses,  are 
themsolvcs  covered  with  layers  of  earth  ovei'grown  with  herbage  and  numerous 
alpiiK^  plants,  wliich  often  conveit  the  ice-tiolds  into  veritable  gardens.  The 
Daltoro  glacier,  one  brunch  of  whicii  rises  in  the  snowy  slopes  of  I)a))sang,  is 
entirely  hidden  in  its  lower  parts  by  a  vast  accumulation  of  <letritus  fornn.'d  by  the 
conHuencc  of  fifteen  moraines  of  grey,  brown,  yellow,  red,  or  bluish  rocks,  all 
disposed  in  parallel  lines  with  the  crystal  stream. 

Tln^  lower  Himalayan  valleys  preserve  the  truces  of  ice-fields  fur  more  extensive 
than  those  still  surviving.  Here  and  there  may  hi  seen  lateral  moraines  lining 
terraces  many  liundred  feet  above  the  present  river  beds.  Even  some  frontal 
moraines  resisting  the  force  of  the  current  have  been  preserved  in  valleys  no  more 
than  5,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Frozen  rivers  descended  at  one  time  from  the 
Karakoruni  down  to  the  Kashmir  basin,  over  120  miles  from  their  source,  and  that 
of  the  Nubra,  a  tributary  of  the  Shayok,  was  no  less  than  4,500  feet  thick  ut  the 
junction  of  the  two  streams  now  dotted  over  with  flourishing  hamlets.  In  the 
southern  section  also  of  the  Himalayas,  the  Kungra  valley,  watered  by  the  river  Uias, 
is  strewn  wirh  erratic  boulders  of  glacial  origin.  The  central  current  of  this  valley, 
fed  by  secondary  glaciers  from  the  Dhaola-dhar  range,  was  over  110  miles  long. 
But  the  evidences  of  the  former  gluciul  epoch  disappear  in  the  Himalayas  more 
rapidly  than  in  any  other  highland  region,  in  consequence  of  the  Ta\ml  action  of 
running  waters  in  the  tributary  vullejs  of  the  Indus  and  Ganges.  The  silicious 
rocks  of  the  higher  crests  and  middle  slopes,  us  well  as  the  sandstones  of  the  sub- 
Himalayas,  are  extremely  friable,  and  easily  yield  to  the  erosive  action  of  streams. 
The  gneiss  formations  also  are  readily  disintegrated  under  the  alternate  influences 
of  frost,  heat,  and  rains,  while  the  accumulated  debris  of  the  old  moraines  are 
swept  with  every  freshet  farther  down  towards  the  outlets  of  the  valleys. 

The  beds  excavated  by  the  Himalayan  rivers  either  in  these  debris  or  in  the  live 
rock  attain  in  many  places  u  depth  of  .'1,000  feet  below  their  old  banks,  and  the 
smaller  affluents  have  had  to  score  the  hill-sides  to  depths  of  1,500  or  1,000  feet  in 
order  to  reach  the  main  stream.  Ilemarkuble  instunces  of  these  tremendous  ero- 
sions ure  afforded  by  the  Sutlej  in  its  upper  course  on  the  Tibetan  plateaux,  lower 
down  by  the  Indus  and  its  various  affluents  in  Ladak,  and  by  the  Ganges  above 
Hurdwar.  Nowhere  else  are  suspension  bridges  more  necessary,  or  more  easily 
constructed,  many  of  the  river  gorges,  although  himdreds  of  j'ards  deep,  being 
scarcely  more  than  a  stone's  throw  wide.  In  the  southern  valleys  these  contri- 
vances, like  those  of  East  Tibet,  arc  mere  chukn,  or  ropes  with  a  ring,  by  means  of 
which  the  traveller  glides  from  bank  to  bank.  But  most  of  the  Jhiifa,  or  true 
suspension  bridges,  are  formed  of  strong  interlaced  cables  of  bark  and  twining 
plants,  which  vibrate  in  the  air,  yet  are  so  substantial  that  the  steady  passenger 
may  feai-lessly  cross  them.  They  lust  usually  about  three  years,  and  serve  even  to 
t  run  sport  sheep  and  goats. 

In  the  greyish  sub-Himaluyun  rocks  the  destructive  uction  of  wuter  is  revealed 
chiefly  by  the  formation  of  vertical  walls,  from  which  huge  masses  occasionally 
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broiik  away,  producing  tho  ofToct  of  artificial  strongholds,  with  turrets,  enclosures, 
and  regular  terraces.  Many  of  these  natural  citadels  are  unsurpassed  in  symmetry 
of  form  either  by  tho  cubic  masses  of  "Saxon  Switzerland  "  or  by  the  rectangular 
blocks  occurring  in  certain  parts  of  New  ^lexico  and  Colorado.  Othei-  rocky 
masses,  with  surfaces  several  hundred  and  even  several  thousand  square  yards 
in  extent,  consist  of  supcrimpostMl  re(!eding  layers,  presenting  on  all  sides  the 
ai)pearance  of  pyramids  with  gigantic  steps. 

Tho  work  of  disintegration,  traces  of  which  are  everywhere  visible,  is  still  going 
on  throughout  the  Himalayas,  and  remarkable  examjdes  are  afforded  especially  by 
tho  contemporary  history  of  the  Indus,  Chenab,  and  Satlej.  Anested  in  their 
upper  course  by  avalanches  of  snow  and  debris,  these  three  rivers  are  often  con- 
verted into  lakes,  while  below  their  temporary  dams  the  beds  soon  dry  up.  Hut  in 
a  few  days,  or  it  nmy  be  weeks,  the  pent-up  stream  succeeds  in  bursting  through  its 
barrier,  sweeping  down  vast  quantities  of  mud  and  detritus,  wasting  the  riverain 
tracts,  uprooting  trees,  razing  houses,  and  spreading  ruin  far  and  wide. 

From  these  phenomena  of  erosion  the  Ilinuilayan  rh'ors  have  acquired  a  normal 
curve,  while  the  waterfalls  and  lakes  have  all  been  effaced,  which  formerly  checked 
their  course.  In  this  respcc't  tho  Himalayas  offer  a  marked  contrast  to  the  European 
Alps.  They  have,  so  to  suy,  passed  their  period  of  youth,  all  the  primitive  features 
of  the  valleys  having  been  already  completely  obliterated.  The  rocky  ledges  at 
one  time  damming  up  the  waters  in  their  lacustrine  beds,  and  over  which  the  stream 
fell  in  cascrdt'.^  nd  rapids,  have  been  gradually  worn  down,  thus  allowing  the  lakes 
to  escape,  an.M  '  > :  g  or  sweeping  away  the  waterfalls.  At  present  the  Himalayas 
proper  contai,  '  .  .'ew  of  those  flooded  basins  which  impart  so  much  charm  to 
mountain  scenery,  while  most  of  the  falls  have  been  converted  into  mere  temporary 
cascades,  or  simple  streaks  of  snow-water  melting  in  the  summer  sun,  and  rapidly 
evajxtrating  farther  down.  The  only  larg-e  lakes  are  now  found  in  the  depression 
between  the  Himalaya  proper  and  Trans- Ilimalaj'a,  and  farther  west  in  the 
numerous  parallel  valleys  of  Ladak  and  Kashmir.  But  even  here  many  lacustrine 
basins  have  diminished  in  extent,  not  so  much  through  the  gradual  lowering  of 
their  outlets,  as  through  the  gradual  desiccation  of  the  land.  Some  of  the  lakes  in 
the  Western  Himalayas  have  already  become  closed  basins  without  any  outflow,  and 
have  thus  been  slowly  changed  to  reservoirs  of  salt  water.  Extensive  depressions 
formerly  flooded  by  fresh  water  have  shrunk  to  mere  brackish  tarns  encircled  by 
saline  efflorescences,  which  at  times  blend  imperceptibly  with  the  surrounding 
snows. 


The  Tkkai,  Bhaver,  and  Dooxs. 

On  the  Himalayan  slopes  the  vegetable  naturally  correspond  with  the  clinuitic 
zones.  With  (>very  (>00  or  700  feet  of  altitude  the  heat  diminishes  one  degree 
<'eutigrade,  while  all  the  conditions  of  the  climate  are  correspondingly  modified. 
The  tropical  and  sub-tropical  plants  at  the  foot  of  the  ranges  are  succeeded  higher 
up  by  those  of  the  temperate  zone,  which  in  their  turn  give  place  to  an  arctic 
vogetution.     But  besides  these  great  climatic  and  vegetable  divisions,  such  as  aro 
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observed  in  all  lujifhliiiul  ropjioiis,  at  the  base  and  on  the  first  cniinpncrs  of  (ho 
llinmlavas  other  zones  dcnir,  whieli  are  shaii)lv  (h-tined  by  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  its  produets,  and  which  owe  their  contrasts  not  to  dill'erences  of  relief,  but  to 
the  disposition  of  the  surface  strata  and  draiuiit^e.  Tluse  zones,  with  which  the 
native  stn<"kbreeders  have  at  all  times  been  well  acquainted,  follow  in  parallel  suc- 
cession the  axes  of  the  hills  from  the  lower  plains  to  the  first  escarpments.  Tho 
soutliernmost  of  these  belts  is  tl>(>  so-called  trrai,  tarai,  fori,  or  moron;/,  that  is, 
"  moist  land,"  a  marshy  re<?ion  overgrown  with  dense  jungle,  reeds,  and  thickets, 
whidi  impede  the  atniDspheric  currents,  and  confine  the  miasmatic  exhalations 
sucked  nj)  by  a  tropical  sun  from  the  dank  soil.  According  to  the  native  reports, 
the  atmosphere  in  some  parts  of  the  terai  is  too  stifling  even  for  the  wild  beasts 
and  birds.  IJut  north-westwards  tliis  zone  is  gradually  contracted,  shrinking  in  the 
I'aiijab  to  a  sandy  tract,  where  the  water  rapidly  disappears,  and  intersected  at 

Fig.    16. — Z  )NES  OF    THE   ThUAI    AND   DliAVEK. 
Scale  1  : 8,000,000. 
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intervals  by  numerous  ravines.  The  thickets  of  the  terai  proper  are  here  replaced 
by  tall  grasses,  affording  a  refuge  to  the  antelope. 

The  parallel  zone  stretching  between  the  marshy  lands  and  the  foot  of  the  sub- 
Himalayan  siindstone  formations  presents  in  its  dryness  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
terai.  This  is  the  so-i-alled  bhaver,  hhnhhar,  or  jliari,  a  forest  region  almost  entirely 
covered  with  the  sal  (^x/iorm  rohtoi/a),  a  fine  tree,  whose  symmetrical  branches  are 
interhiced  by  twining  creepers  and  connected  with  the  undergrowth.  Tho  doons, 
doars,  or  uiarifs,  stretching  parallel  with  the  terai  and  'haver,  from  which  they  are 
separated  by  the  advanced  sandstone  ridges  of  the  Himalayan  system,  are  also 
almost  everywhere  in.salul)rious.  Even  a  rapid  ride  from  the  plains  across  the 
three  parallel  belts  of  the  terai,  bhaver,  and  doons,  to  the  uplands,  is  not 
unattended  with  danger,  and  many  an  Engli.shman  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
fevers  contracted  in  these  malarious  tracts  while  escaping  to  the  higher  grounds 
from  tho  heats  of  the  lower  (iangetic  provinces.  In  some  places  the  contrast 
between  the  terai  and  the  arable  lands  is  as  .sharp  as  between  the  sea  and  a  high 
rockbound  coast. 

The  insalubrity  of  these  low-lying  districts  is  easily  ac<'ountwl  for.  The  waters 
arrested  in  the  doons  by  the  encircling  sandstone  hills  spread  out  in  stagnant  pools. 
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Lower  clown   the  blmvcr,  which  consists  of  a  gravelly  soil,  is  very  dry  on  tho 

Fig.  17.— FonvsTH  ok  Sikkim — Riimi  lln.L,  Nokth  op  Paujilino. 


surface,  thanks  to  the  porous  nature  of  the  ground.     But  the  gruvel  itself  rests  on 
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nn  imprrmoable  arpfillacooiis  l)0(l,  and  the  vapours  rising  from  flio  land  after  tlio 
rains  remain  coiitined  beneath  the  dense  foliage  of  the  vegetation.  Lastly,  in  the 
terai,  the  water  after  flowing  beneath  the  gravels  of  the  bhaver  reappears  on  tho 
surface,  where  it  spreads  out  in  marshes  amid  iho  thick  growth  of  jungle.  In 
this  lower  z(me  the  llinmlayan  rivers,  after  traversing  the  bhaver  tracts  in  deep 
and  well-diKned  beds,  also  spread  over  the  terai,  strewing  it  with  sands,  gravels, 
trunks  of  trees,  and  debris  of  every  sort.  All  these  obstacles  form  here  and  there 
natural  dykes,  above  which  the  running  waters  expand  right  and  left  into 
perinanent  or  temporary  morasses. 

As  in  Europe,  the  only  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  consists  in  regulating 
the  discharge  of  the  rivers,  in  clearing  and  cultivating  the  land.  Settlers  from 
the  surrounding  populations,  who  have  less  to  fear  from  the  an  (if  or  malaria  than 
Kurop(<ans,  have  alnvidy  i)egun  here  and  there  to  bi'ing  under  cultivation  the  more 
liealthy  open  spa(!cs  in  the  terai  and  bhaver.  Tho  sliepherds  also  come  down 
with  their  families  and  flocks  from  the  mountains  in  winter,  in  order  to  "eat  the 
sun,"  and  their  camping-grounds  are  soon  occupied  by  settled  coimnunities.  Clear- 
ings ever  increasing  in   number  thus  continue  to  extend  the  area  of  the  relatively 

Fig.  18.— Geological  Section-  oi-  the  Tbiiai  ANt>  niiAVEU  REoinvs. 
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healthy  tracts,  which  in  many  places,  and  especially  south  of  Sikkim,  interrupt  the 
dangerous  districts  of  the  terai  and  bhaver.  Tho  route  leading  from  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges  to  Darjiling  has  in  this  way  long  lost  its  terrors.  Yet  there  was  a  time 
when  the  peoples  of  the  plains  allowed  the  terai  to  encroach  upon  their  cultivated 
lands,  in  order  thus  to  place  a  wider  interval  between  themselves  and  their  eternal 
enemies,  the  marauding  hill  tribes. 

The  PANJAn  Hills. — Salt,  Suleiman,  and  IIala  Raxoes. 

In  the  north-west  corner  of  India  the  whole  upland  region  of  the  Panjab  be- 
tween the  advanced  spurs  of  the  Himalayas  and  the  Suleinum-dagh  is  occupied  by 
slightly  elevated  plateau.\  and  small  ridges  remarkable  for  the  regularity  of  their 
disposition.  In  Tanjal  the  last  Himalayan  range,  which  is  skirted  on  the  west  by 
the  Jhilam  flowing  from  tho  vale  of  Kashmir,  still  follows  tho  normal  direction  of 
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tho  whole  system  from  south-east  to  north-west.  Tho  Iluzuru  und  Upper  Panjab 
chains  are,  on  the  contrary,  mostly  disjiosed  perpend icularly  to  tlio  main  axis, 
runninu;  almost  everywliero  in  the  direction  from  north-oast  to  south-west.  Here 
tho  Murri,  which  is  tlie  lii<jliest  summit  of  tho  outer  Jhilum  rej^ion,  still  runks 
with  the  f^froat  peaks  of  tho  llimaluyu  proper,  for  it  attuins  «n  elevution  of  7,000 
feet  above  tho  sea.  JJut  south  of  this  limit  between  two  distinct  regions,  tho 
platouux  have  u  gradually  diminishing  moan  elevation  of  1,500  to  1,000  foot,  with 
crests  rising  but  little  above  the  average  level.  Not  being  suffieiently  imposing  to 
strike  the  popular  imagination,  tho.so  ro<ky  hills  have  rocoivod  no  special  geo- 
graphioul  names,  being  merely  designated  from  tho  tribes  inhabiting  them,  fnmi  the 
towns  and  villages  that  have  lisen  in  tho  neigh bourh')od,  tho  pu.sses  by  which  they 
ure  crossed,  the  forts  commanding  thoju,  or  some  locul  peculiarity.  Tho  best  known 
names  are  applied  to  whole  districts,  such  as  Potwur,  which  includes  ull  the  hilly 
platouu  of  llawal-Pindi. 

No  other  rocky  eminences  in  the  whole  world  have  boon  more  cut  up  by  the 
elements  than  the  crests  of  the  Potwar  und  the  other  chains  in  the  Cis-  and  Trans- 
Indus  country.  Several  terminate  in  sharp  needles  so  slender  and  jagged  as  in 
some  places  to  look  like  so  much  delicate  fretwork  All  the  softer  parts  of  the 
rocks  have  boon  carried  away  by  the  rains,  leaving  nothing  but  tho  fruinework  of 
tho  mountain,  and  tho  superticiul  deposits  huving  thus  boon  removed,  the  geologist 
is  uble  ut  a  glance  to  recognise  the  character  of  the  primitive  formutions.  But  .so 
regular  are  the  outlines  of  some  crest",  that  they  might  easily  bo  taken  for  the 
work  of  man. 

In  this  respect  one  of  the  mo.st  remarkable  chains  is  tho  southern  scarp  of  the 
rugged  plateaux  of  the  I'anjab,  to  which  tho  English  have  given  tho  name  of  the 
Salt  Range.     It  runs  east  und  west  between  tho  Jliilum  und  Indus,  whose  bed  it 
contracts  at  the  Kulubagh  gorge,  beyond  which  point  it  i.s  continued  under  the 
various  names  of  Chichuli,  Shingurh,  Kafir  Kot,  and  Sheik-budin.     It  formed  ut 
one  time  the  southern  limit  of  the  Asiutic  muinlund,  und  its  escarpment'-,  worn  at 
their  foot  by  the  u'jtion  of  the  surf,  still  present  here  and  there  tho  appearance  of 
a  rockbound   coast.      The  Salt  Range  is  one  of   the  most  remarkable  in  India, 
containing  stratified  rooks  of  almost  every  geological  epoch.     Here  arc  represented 
both  tho  Silurian,  Carboniferous,  Triassic,  Jurassic,  and  Chalk  formations,  all  under- 
lying  deposits  of   the    tertiary    period.      Nummulitic    limestones  are  especially 
abundant,  while  diorites  crop  out  occasionally  above  tho  sedimentary  strata.     No 
less  varied  are  the  mineral  treasures,  including  in  diverse  quantity  gold,  copper, 
load,  iron,  besides   sulphur,  ulum,  sultpetre,  petroleum,  und    coal.     Hot   springs 
bubble  up  in  many  places,  gypsum  abounds,  while  tho  whole  range  justly  tjikes 
its  name  from  tho  vust  bods  of  salt  which  it  contains.     Those  beds,  white,  grej',  or 
red,  and  varying  alike  in  purity  and  colour,  attain  a  thickness  of  100  feet,  und  in 
some  pluces  the  deposits  of  common  salt  are  upwards  of  400  feet  thick.    In  one 
section  of  the  Punjab  chuin  Wynne  bus  estimuted  the  contents  of  several  mines  at 
no  loss  than  one  million  cubic  feet,  a  store  sufHcient  to  supply  the  wunts  of  all 
mankind  for  thousands  of  years. 
68 
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Tlio  IuHh  ron*iiiui"n<;  tlio  nin<,'("  wosf  of  flic  Iiirlus  iirc  iilso  liirfj^cly  composofl  of 
Hnlt,  1111(1  here  limy  1»'  seen  isnliitcd  blocks  i'JO  or  l-'JO  feet  lii^^li,  coiisi.stiiif»  entirely 
of  NiiUiio  ervstalH.  ]\\  the  intiltration  of  moisture,  the  action  of  the  rains  on  tho 
outer  walls,  and  tlic  pressure  of  the  ujiju'r  dcposit-s,  the  underlyinfj^  nfrata  have  heen 
distiirhcd,  jiresentiiifif  many  faults  and  breaks  often  very  perplexing'  to  the  f^colojfist. 
Anionj^st  the  other  curiosities  of  this  intercstinp^  ran},'e  are  hu<,'c  Iioiddcrs  of  roiled 
f^ranite,  l)earin<,'  evident  traces  (tf  glacial  action.  An  erratic  bhick  of  red  fyranile, 
whose  orij^'iiial  site  in  th«!  Himalayas  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  was  found  by 
Theobald  in  the  Salt  llanj^e,  and  is  now  dcjiositcd  in  the  (Calcutta  Museum.  The 
whole  surface  of  the  plateau  stretehinj^  north  of  the  runfrc  is  strewn  with  muids  and 
grav(^ls,  amon<i[st  which  are  scattered  numerous  erratic  boulders,  and  similar  rocks 
arc  found  linin<^  the  banks  of  all  the  rivers,  csjiecially  the  Sohan  und  Indus  as  far 
as  and  even  below  Attock.  Durinjjf  the  recent  <jeolo{fical  epoch  considerable 
chan<>;es  have  taken  place  in  the  hydro<j;rai)hy  of  the  country,  which  probably  at 
one  timc!  formed  the  bed  of  a  vast  lake. 

"West  of  the  Indus  the  various  chains  forming  tho  geographical  frontier  of 
India  arc,  like  the  Ilimalaj'as  themselves,  rather  the  escarpment  or  outer  edge  of 
a  plateau  than  independent  mountain  systems,  always,  however,  excepting  tlie 
eastern  extensions  of  tho  Satid-koh,  running  at  right  angles  with  the  Indus 
l)(>tween  the  an(;ient  lacustrine  basins  of  the  Peshawar  and  liannu.  The  chief 
range  west  of  the  Indus  bears  the  name  of  the  Suleiman-dagh  ("^lountains  of 
Solomon"),  or  Koh-i-Surkh  (" Red  Mountains").  It  is  rooted  westwards  in  the 
uplands  of  the  Waziri  nation,  and  is  pierced  at  intervals  by  gorges  affording 
outlets  to  tho  intermittent  mountain  torrents  rising  on  a  parallel  range,  which 
might  be  called  the  Western  Suleiman-dagh,  or  else  the  Jadram,  from  the  Afghan 
tribes  iTihabiting  its  valleys.  Of  all  the  streams  traversing  the  eastern  Suleiman 
range,  the  Kuram  alone  reaches  the  Indus  throughout  the  whole  year,  all  the  others 
running  out  in  their  shifting  gravelly  beds  in  the  dry  season. 

Northwards  the  Suleiman-dagh  is  connected  with  the  Safid-koh  range,  which  is 
separated  from  the  advanced  spurs  of  the  Ilindu-Kush  by  the  deep  valley  of  tho 
Kabul  River.  Towards  the  east  some  of  its  lateral  offshoots  form  a  junction  with 
the  western  extremity  of  the  Salt  range,  but  south  of  the  Kuram  valley  it 
develops  an  independent  chain  running  regularly  north  and  south.  From  the 
pLiins  of  the  Indus  it  presents  an  imposing  appearance,  culminating  with  Mount 
Birgul,  which  rises  to  an  elevation  of  ll.HOO  feet  in  the  AVaziri  country.  Of 
nearly  equal  height  is  the  more  famous  Takht-i-Suleiman,  or  "  Throne  of  Solomon  " 
(11,298).  But  all  the  crests  of  this  system  are  alike  bare  and  arid,  white  in  the 
noonday  glare,  almost  translucent  in  the  soft  evening  atmosphere. 

Gradually  decreasing  in  elevation  towards  the  south,  the  Suleiman  range, 
which  has  a  total  length  of  about  3G0  miles,  disappears  altogether  towards  the 
Indus,  near  the  confluence  with  the  "Five  Rivers."  After  skirting  the  last  spurs 
of  the  Suleiman-dagh,  the  main  stream  impinges  rm  another  border  chain,  which 
forms  the  eastern  scarp  of  the  plateau  of  Baluchistan,  and  which  figures  on  most 
maps  as  the  Ilala  range.      But  this  is  properly  the  name  of  a  single  pass,  and  the 
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whole  system  is  more  generally  known  t<»  the  natives  as  the  Kliirlar  Mountains. 
It  is  eoinpo.sed  of  several  paiallel  ri(lg«'s  consisting,  like  the  Siud  Hills,  mostly  of 
liunmiulitic  limestones.  Tlio  Huiue  formation  j)revails  even  amongst  some  of  the 
rocky  eminences  east  of  the  Indus  rising  above  tlie  iilluvia  of  the  stream,  or 
encircled  by  the  sands  of  llie  desert.  Iies.s  olevateci  than  the  Suleinuin-dagh,  the 
Khirtar  is  only  7,IM(0  feet  iiigh  in  its  euliriiiiating  point,  while  most  of  its  j)(>aks 
scarcely  oxei-ed  ."i.-iOO  feet.  The  southern  section  is  little  more  than  a  chain  cd' 
hills  some  'JjOOO  feet  high,  gra«luMlly  merging  In  the  surrounding  jtlains.  N'ever- 
tholosH  tho  range  is  iH'reej)til»ly  maintained  as  far  as  Capo  Monxa,  geographical  aiul 
political  limit  of  India,  and  is  even  continued  seawards  by  the  rocky  island  of  Churna. 
Like  tho  Suleinuin,  the  Khirtar  is  intersected  by  a  river,  which  rises  on  tho 
western  plateau,  and  flows  thence  to  tho  Indus.  This  is  the  (Jaj,  whoso  valley 
offers  an  easy  acco.ss  from  the  plains  of  India  to  the  Maluehistan  uplands.  The 
border  ranges  were  formerly  supposed  to  present  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle 
to  tho  passage  of  caravans  and  armies,  and  but  few  available  passes  were  known 
to  exist  between  the  plateau  and  lowlav  ds.  The  Khaibar  and  I'aiwar  north  of  the 
Suloiman-dagh,  tho  (iumul  and  Sanghar  in  the  centre,  and  the  Holan  in  tho  south, 
wore  said  to  be  alone  practicable  for  military  purjMtses.  IJut  the  recent  exjdorations 
of  tho  Knglish  surveyors  have  shown  that  the  frontier  hills  are,  on  tho  contrary, 
pierced  by  a  large  innnber  of  accessible  passes.  ^Markham  enumerates  upwards  of 
fifty,*  and  others  nuiv  be  revealed  by  further  research.  It  was  not  the  diiiieultios 
of  tho  road,  but  of  the  commissariat,  that  have  at  all  times  restricted  to  a  few 
routes  the  connnunications  between  the  two  conterminous  regions.  Hero  the  real 
defensive  frontier  is  formed  not  .so  much  by  the  liills  themselves  as  by  the  gravelly 
and  sandy  wastes,  the  waterless  and  uncultivated  tracts. 

TlYniiofiUAniv  ok  Tnoia. 

The  running  waters  are  very  irregularly  distributed  ov(>r  India,  their  course 
depending  largely  on  tho  atmospheric  currents,  the  direction  and  abundance  of 
tho  rainfall.  Tho  .slope  draining  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal  is  on  the  whole  better 
watered  than  the  opposite  side  draining  to  the  Arabian  Sea.  The  northern 
extremity  of  the  former  basin  receives  in  fact  more  than  half  of  the  whole 
discharge  of  the  peninsula.  Flowing  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  opposite  directions, 
one  to  the  west,  the  other  eastward.s,  the  (ianges  and  IJrahmaputra  (M)llect  all  the 
rivers  rising  in  the  Himalayas  for  a  .sjjace  of  over  1,^00  miles,  and  discharge  them 
into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  through  the  hundred  shifting  channels  which  they  have 
excavated  between  the  Rajmahal  and  Garro  Hills.  The  connnon  delta  thus  formed 
presents  the  aspect  of  a  region  in  which  the  two  elements  of  earth  mid  water  are 
in  eternal  conflict.  Low  mud  or  sand  banks,  islands  and  strips  of  land,  appear 
everywhere  scarcely  rising  above  the  surface.  The  very  trees  plunge  their  roots 
into  tho  liquid  domain,  while  the  alluvium  gathering  round  their  stems  heralds  tho 
continuous  encroachment  of  the  mainland. 

•  Proceedings  of  the  Geographic^  Society,  January,  1879. 
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At  the  opjKisito  foriiiT  of  the  pniiiiHulu  tlu!  Tndtis,  wlirnoc  tlio  whole  land  hnn 
Im'cii  iianicd,  ollVrs  n  <M'rtaiii  Hyiiiiiu'trical  corrrsiMUKli'iicc  with  the  (ian;fCH  and 
llrahinaiMitra.  It  is  |'i«d  hy  tho  wno\v>  of  the  Wcstfiii  lliinalayas,  iniii^hul  with 
those  of  the  Hiiidu-Kush,  Karakoriim,  Trans-IIiiiiahiya,  and  even  of  the  Tilxlan 
phitean.  Its  basin  eertainly  exceeds  KM), 000  s(|nan>  niih-s  in  extent  ;  hut  Howiiij; 
in  a  far  (hier  eliniate  than  that  of  lien-j^aland  Assam,  it  sends  down  a  much  sinalh^r 
vcdumo  tlian  its  eastern  rivals.  A  hirjijo  portion  of  its  an'u  of  draina^^e  even  con.  ists 
of  Handy  wastes.  Nevertheh'ss  it  is  acccMMihlo  to  vessels  of  considerable  si/e,  and 
it  thus  completes,  with  the  (lanjjes  and  the  Hoa,  the  line  of  navijjation  which  fully 
justifies  the  title  of  "peninsula"  commonly  applied  to  the  whole  of  India. 
Although  frequently  spoken  of  us  twin  rivers,  the  Indus  and  (Janges  present  in 
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acme  respects  a  very  decided  contrast.  Wliilst  the  latter  flows  mainly  west  and 
east  along  the  southern  spurs  of  the  Himalayas,  the  former  runs  chiefly  north  and 
south,  at  least  as  soon  as  it  emerges  on  the  plains.  Like  its  great  tributary,  the 
Satlej,  the  Indus  rises  in  the  Tibetan  regions  on  the  inner  slope  of  the  Ilimalayu 
j)roper;  lastly,  it  receives  no  affluents  throughout  its  lower  course,  differing  in 
all  these  respects  from  the  Ganges.  Hence  the  resemblances  discovered  by  the 
Hindu  poets,  and  after  them  by  some  modern  geographers,  between  the  two 
sacred  streams,  as  if  they  were  connected  together  by  a  sort  of  mystic  relationship, 
must  be  rejected  as  for  the  most  part  purely  fanciful. 

Similar  contrasts  are  presented  by  the  rivers  watering  the  opposite  slopes  of  the 
southern  plateau  south  of  the  Vindhyas.  On  the  west  side  the  twin  streams  Nar- 
badah  and  Tapti,  both  rising  near  the  geographical  centre  of  India,  flow  in  parallel 
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lM'd»  westwards  to  the  Araltiaii  Sea.  Altlioii^h  di-<iliarj;iiij^  tlinmyli  H(>|»iiiato 
nioiillis,  tlicy  sccni  to  bcloiij;  to  one  mid  the  muiiic  liy(inij,'ni|»liic  >yHl(  iii.  Ktit  tlicso 
are  the  only  streams  of  any  magnitude  draining  to  the  west  coaNt,  the  WcMterii  (iliats 
riuniin^  clx'where  t(M)  near  the  wii  to  uUow  any  liirjre  iianiiiM  to  Ijc  (h  \(<|o|u'd.  (  >m 
the  other  Hide  all  tlie  large  riverH — ^lahanaddi,  (lodiivcii.  Kli.'-liiia,  the  two  I'anar, 
and  the  Kaveri — form  large  alluvial  deltas  along  the  Kiiy  ol  Mt  iigiil. 

Few  other  rivers  alternate  more  regularly  hclwecii  the  jicriods  of  low  and  high 
water.  All  their  oscillnlions  iire  controlled  hy  the  atmospheric  (  urrents,  so  thai 
heiore  apjuariiig  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  these  streams  may  he  said  to  have  heeu 
formed  in  the  ai'rial  spaces,  like  so  many  meteorological  phenomena.  In  no  other 
region  are  the  tillers  of  the  land  more  careful  to  regulate  the  discharge,  and  t''  is 
render  themselvcN  independent  of  the  alternating  seasons.  Crowded  together  uh 
tliev  are  on  the  comparatively  narrow  arahle  tracts,  this  heconies  for  them  a  ipies- 
tioii  of  life  or  death.  In  Morthern  India  the  sliirht  hill  of  the  land  has  re(piired 
the  coiistniction  of  an  endless  network  of  canals  hir  irrigation  purjioscs,  whereas 
the  uneven  character  of  th(>  surface  on  the  Dekkan  plat(<aux  and  shipes  draining  to 
the  Coroinandel  coast  has  necessitated  the  formation  of  numerous  reservoirs.  The 
inhahitants  have  thus,  as  it  were,  restored  the  land  to  its  original  state,  such  as  it 
existed  hefore  the  streams  had  regulated  their  course,  and  while  they  still  descended 
through  falls  and  rajjids  from  one  lacustrine  hasin  to  another.  Thus  has  industry 
in  Southern  India  r(>produced  conditions  which,  at  least  in  the  relief,  recall  those  of 
Scandinavia.  Some  of  the  !{5,00()  lakes  restored  by  the  peasjintry  of  the  Dekkan 
and  Coromandel  coast  arc  hundreds  of  sqimre  miles  in  extent,  and  are  larger  than 
any  of  the  natural  hasins  of  India  proper  outside  the  Himalayas.  TIh*  so-ealled 
aniciitH,  or  dvkes,  serve  to  retain  the  water  in  the  reservoirs  for  the  dry  season,  while 
the  overflow  e.sea})Ing  through  the  vuliiujalax,  or  outlets,  serves  to  feed  the  series  of 
tanks  at  dilferent  levels,  which  farther  down  mark  the  course  of  the  irrigation 
canals  from  their  source  to  their  end,  and  which  have  Ix'en  compared  to  the  ganglia 
of  the  nervous  system.  The  anieuts,  falling  out  of  repair  during  periods  of  oppres- 
sion, war,  or  distress,  often  give  way  during  the  rains  at  some  weak  point.  Then 
the  reservoir  is  suddenly  emptied,  and  the  water,  mingled  with  stones,  mud,  and 
d(''hris  of  every  sort,  rushes  into  a  lower  tank.  Iliiahle  to  resist  the  pressure,  this 
reservoir  in  its  turn  bursts  its  barriers,  and  the  li(iuid  muss,  thus  swollen  from  stage 
to  stage,  carries  widespread  ruin  down  to  the  lowlands. 

The  Ci.imatk  of  India. 

All  degrees  of  temperature  follow  in  succession  from  the  shores  of  Ceylon,  lying 
near  the  equator,  to  the  Karakorum  snowfields,  Avhieh  cover  lofty  nujuntains  from 
JO.OOO  to  •.>,S,0()0  feet  high,  situated  some  ti.OOO  miles  nearer  to  the  pole.  Thus 
while  in  :.ome  regions  we  s(>en»  to  breathe  the  iieuted  air  of  a  furnace,  others  aro 
rendered  uninhabitable  owing  to  the  extreme  cold  and  rarefied  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. Nevertheless,  if  the  mountain  barrier  rising  above  the  plains  of  the  Indus 
and  Ganges  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  u  separate  geographical  area,  the  zones  of 
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mean  fciiiprriitiiro  will  he  I'miinl  f<i  Miicci-cfl  each  othrr  with  tnlf'rnl)l(<  unifortnify 
from  (Vyloii  iiiwl  ('ni)<<  Cnnndiii  to  llic  lirst  viiIIovk  oI'  ilir  IliiimiiiyiiM.  Although 
IcHM  parched  tliaii  cfrtnin  nj>i(iiiM  of  Iropinil  Africa,  tlu>  ( 'iM;raiiji:<lic  in'iiiiiNiila  is 
nniio  the  h'SM  on  the  whole  oil"  of  the  most  sultry  lands  on  the  ^rloix'.  The  line  of 
jjreatest  mean  heat  passes  immediately  south  of  tlie  peninsula,  and  even  the  iso- 
thermal of  'J  I  dcf^rees  is  defleeted  in  the  northern  jdains  up  to  the  very  foot  of  tho 
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advanced  sub-Himalayan  hills.  Throu{?hout  the  peninsula,  for  a  diatuncc  of  over 
1,800  miles,  the  annual  variation  scarcely  exceeds  8°  F.  if,  discarding  the  differ- 
ences of  relief,  all  stations  bo  uniformly  reduced  U)  sea  level.  IJut  from  season  to 
season  the  inverse  variations  are  more  considerable,  over  I'S'^  F.  during  the  heats, 
and  as  much  as  17"  F.  in  the  cold  months.  Yet  even  these  are  but  slight  differences, 
regard  being  had  to  the  vast  extent  of  the  laud.     Upwards  of  200  meteorological 
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.statioiiH  <<Htal)lir4h<>(l  in  cvci y  part  of  tlir  ptiiiiiMiilii  ciialilc  um  to  Mtudy  it.s  cliniu^o, 
uiid  Inifc  its  ixotlioi'iiials  witli  iuori>  ptfcisioii  tliaii  in  [utHn'Mv  in  inuiiy  cuuiitiii'M  iu 
Wt'Ht  Kiiropc'. 

Tliaiiks  to  tlic  ii(>i^r|il)oiirli()o(l  of  tliciMpiutor and  the  niodmitin^  inllutiicc  (d'  the 
oocan  antl  sou  liri't'/cs,  the  t«'Mip('iatun'  in  naturally  most  uniform  in  tin-  Noutlurn 
rcj^iouH.     Thus  at  Colombo,  capital  »»t  Ceylon,  the  variation  from  month  to  month 
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is  about  3°  F.  only,  oscillating  between  79°  aiid  82°  F.  On  the  Malabar  coast 
Iwtwcen  Manguloreand  Cochin  the  discrepancy  is  less  than  7°  F.,  butus  weudvunoo 
inland  it  becomes  nmch  greater.  J)uriiig  the  hot  season,  and  especially  from  March 
to  May,  the  heat  is  far  more  intense  on  tlie  Dekkun  plateaux  than  on  the  coasts  of 
Malabar  and  Coromandol.  Yet  the  air  is  at  the  same  time  drier,  so  that  the  climate 
of  the  uplands  is  much  less  oppressive  than  on  the  coast,  where  the  utmospheio  is 
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liko  a  furnace  blast,  especially  when  the  sea  breezes  uro  succeeded  by  the  "  land 
wind." 

The  variation  of  temperature  between  the  seasons  naturally  increases  north- 
wards in  direct  ratio  with  the  latitude  until  wo  reach  the  Salpura  range,  Avhich 
may  be  regarded  as  forming  a  secondary  meteorological  parting-lino  between 
Northern  India  and  the  Dekkan.     Thus  at  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  in  thel'anjub,  which 

Fig.  22. — Winter  Ibotiigumals  oi'  India 

Scale  1  :  aO.OOO.OOO. 
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lies  far  inland  and  nearly  GOO  miles  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  the  deviation  is 
about  47°  F.  between  January  and  July,  the  coldest  and  hottest  months,  which  are 
48°  F.  and  95°  F.  respectively.  Here  the  heat  exceeds  that  of  any  other  part  of 
India  in  summer,  when  the  equatorial  thermal  is  deflected  northwards  so  as  to  pass 
over  the  Panjab.     It  is  then  as  sultry  in  this  region  us  in  the  most  torrid  lauds,  not 
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cxchiding  the  Sahara  itself.*  The  extremes  of  heat  aiul  cold  ob.served  at  various 
perioils  reveal  in  the  Panjab  a  total  deviation  of  over  90'''  ¥.,  vurjiiig  i'ntni  free/inp:- 
point  to  exceptional  heats  of  from  120*^  to  124'"  V.  In  Madras,  wheie  an  eqiuilorial 
and  marine  climate  prevails,  the  long  .series  of  thornionietrical  observations,  running 
from  the  first  period  of  the  English  occupation,  betrays  discrepancies  of  no  nujre 
than  40"  F.,  o.scillating  between  63^  and  108"  F. 

Subjoined   is  a  table  of   the  temperature  of  the  chief   Indian  towns   in  the 
direction  from  north  to  south  : — 
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July. 

.Fanuary 

.Inly. 

.Iiuinnry 

(Hottest 
Month.) 

((-'oldest 
Month.) 

(llotlest 
Month.) 

(Coldest 
Month.) 

stations. 

Mean. 

stations. 

Mean. 

PoBhiiwar 

ir  F. 

92'  F. 

62'  F. 

Hoiubay 

79"  F. 

85'  F. 

74"  F 

DiTii  Ismuil  Khan  . 

7(i^ 

91" 

48° 

Vizagapatam . 

83° 

93" 

72° 

I,ahiiro  . 

73" 

02 

52° 

Hfllari   . 

79" 

86° 

74° 

Ainliiilla 

73' 

OO" 

64° 

liangalore 

74" 

81" 

68° 

D.lhi      . 

73° 

90" 

54° 

Arkot     . 

81' 

88" 

72" 

Agra      . 

77" 

94° 

68° 

Manffaloro 

80" 

86" 

77° 

Luknow 

76" 

00" 

69" 

rondichon  y 

84" 

8fj" 

79° 

Ajrnir 

79" 

04° 

61° 

Utakamund    . 

66" 

61" 

60" 

I'litiia     . 

77° 

07° 

60" 

Cnlicut  . 

81" 

84" 

77" 

Allahabad 

81" 

07" 

63" 

Karikal . 

8.3" 

88° 

76° 

IJcnurcs . 

70" 

05" 

61° 

Koiuibatorc    . 

75° 

81° 

72" 

Dakk*   . 

77" 

85° 

66° 

Trichino[joli  . 

85° 

00° 

77" 

Jabalpur 

7o" 

90" 

61" 

Cochin  . 

79" 

85" 

77° 

Calcutta 

77" 

84" 

65° 

Madras  . 

81° 

86" 

76° 

Harodii  . 

79" 

04" 

68" 

Ksindi    . 

72" 

74" 

70° 

Nafifpur . 

81° 

05° 

70" 

Colombo 

79" 

83" 

7r 

Ahmednagur . 

77" 

80" 

70° 

The  Aryas,  who  had  settled  on  the  northern  plains,  had  divided  the  year  into 
six  seasons.  These  were  the  "  six  youths  "  of  the  old  myths,  who  cause  the  wheel 
of  the  year  to  revolve,  thus  keeping  the  circle  of  worlds  and  beings  in  an  endless 
revolution.  But  this  division  of  the  year,  which  the  influence  of  the  sacred  poem.s 
and  songs  of  the  Hindus  popularised  throughout  India,  and  even  on  the  bleak 
plateaux  of  Tibet,  is  far  from  corresponding  with  all  the  conditions,  especially  as 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons  in  the  south  differ  in  many  respects  from  those  in 
the  north.  The  rasanla,  or  spring,  is  the  season  of  love  and  pleasure,  as  sung  by 
the  poets.  The  air  is  now  serene,  the  sky  limpid,  while  the  southern  zephyr 
murmurs  softly  in  the  foliage,  wafting  to  the  rural  hamlet  the  intoxicating 
fragrance  of  the  mango  blossom.  Field  operations  are  now  over,  and  the  time  has 
come  for  marriage,  and  feasts  in  honour  of  the  gods.  But  this  is  presently 
followed  by  the  grishma,  or  "  season  of  sweats,"  with  its  dust-clouds  rising  above 
the  roads  and  fields,  its  frequent  fires  amidst  the  dense  jungle  and  crackling 
bamboos.  These  are  the  burning  months  of  May  and  June,  when  the  air  is 
ominously  still.  But  the  fierce  tornado  is  already  preparing,  the  clouds  are 
banking  up,  the  thunderstorm  bursts  forth,  heralding  the  monsoon,  which  begins 
with  the  varsha,  or  "  rainy  season."  Now  the  fields  are  watered  by  swollen  streams, 
nature  is  renewed,  the  seed  sprouts  in  the  tilled  land.  These  two  mouths  of  July 
and  August  are  followed  by  the  sharad,  or  autumn  season  of  September  and 
*  Hermann  von  Schlagintweit,  "  TravolH  in  India  and  High  Asia." 
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October,  which  ripens  the  fruits  v/ith  its  heats,  still  humid  from  the  recent  rains. 
Then  comes  the  himatita,  or  winter,  answering  to  the  two  last  months  of  the 
I'luropeun  year,  wlieu  the  mornings  and  evenings  are  chill,  but  the  days  bright, 
allowing  the  hushandniun  to  reap  and  harvest  his  crops.  Lastly,  the  mni,  or  Hinira 
— that  is,  the  period  of  fogs  and  night  dews — ends  with  the  month  of  I'<.bruury, 
after  which  the  cycle  of  the  seasons  begins  again. 
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The  Monsoons. — Rainfall. 

But  the  clearly-marked  climatic  divisions  for  the  whole  of  India  may  really  be 
reduced  to  the  three  seasons  of  heat,  rain,  and  cold.  The  great  annual  crisis,  the 
drama  described  in  the  old  songs,  and  occupying  a  leading  part  in  Hindu  mythology, 
is  ushered  in  with  the  rainy  monsoon.  As  indicated  by  its  Arabic  name  of  nKiiiftiin, 
the  monsoon  is  pre-eminently  "  the  season."  Now  the  great  heats  accompanying 
the  solar  procession  expand  the  atmosphere,  causing  it  to  rise  in  vertical  columns 
to  the  higher  regions  ;  the  whole  land  is  converted  into  a  fiery  furnace ;  the  aerial 
masses  resting  on  the  deep,  and  laden  with  moisture,  are  dissipated  and  borne 
landwards  over  the  peninsula.  On  the  coasts  of  Malabar,  the  Konkans,  and 
Bombay,  the  current  of  the  rainy  monsoon  comes  from  the  south-west,  and  moves 
in  the  inverse  direction  to  the  north-easterly  trade  winds.  It  seems  to  be  developed 
by  the  counter-currents  descending  from  the  upper  regions  to  replace  the  rarefied 
air  on  the  heated  surface  of  the  land.  But  it  is  also,  probably,  to  some  extent  due 
to  the  trade  winds  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  attracted  northwards  by  the  heats, 
and  gradually  deflected  north-eastwards  by  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth.  The 
observations  taken  at  the  various  meteorological  stations,  as  well  as  on  board  ship, 
show  that  the  southern  monsoon  is  also  partly  caused  by  a  local  reflux  of  the  air 
above  the  Indian  Ocean,  where  it  often  happens  that  a  zone  of  calm  or  irregular 
winds  completely  separates  the  south-eastern  and  southern  monsoons  from  each 
other.  The  direction  of  the  latter  is  not  uniformly  from  the  south-west  quarter 
along  all  the  Indian  seaboard,  for  it  frequently  shifts  round  to  the  south,  while  in 
the  Indus  and  Irrawaddi  valleys,  as  well  as  on  the  Sanderband  and  Orissa  coasts, 
it  blows  occasionally  from  th»>  south-cast. 

But  to  whatever  causes  it  may  be  due,  the  monsoon  is  one  of  the  most  majestic 
of  terrestrial  phenomena.  The  spectacle  presented  at  its  first  approach  may  be 
easily  contemplated  from  Matheran,  near  Bombay,  from  MahabaU  shvar,  or  any  of 
the  other  headlands  of  the  Western  Ghats,  w'  Ch  command  at  once  a  view  of  the 
sea,  the  coast,  and  the  mountain  gorges.  The  first  storm-clouds,  forerunners  of  the 
tempest,  usually  gather  between  the  ()th  and  18th  of  Juno,  according  to  the  year. 
On  one  side  of  the  horizon  the  coppery  vapours  are  piled  up  like  towers,  or, 
according  to  the  local  expression,  are  nuissod  together  "  like  elephants  in  battle ;  " 
and  as  they  move  slowly  towards  the  land,  one  half  of  the  firmament  becomes 
densely  overcast,  while  not  a  speck  sullies  the  deep  azure  in  the  o])posite  direction. 
On  the  one  hand,  mountains  and  valleys  are  wrapped  in  darkness ;  on  the  other, 
the  outline  of  the  seaboard  stands  out  with  intense  sharpness,  the  surface  of  sea  and 
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rivers  ussuraes  the  metallic  hue  of  steel,  the  whole  land,  with  its  spattered  towns, 
glitters  with  a  weird  glare.  As  tlie  clouds  strike  the  erags  of  the  Western  Ghats, 
the  thunder  begins  to  rumble,  the  whirlwind  bursts  over  the  land,  the  lightnings 
flash  incessantly,  the  peals  grow  more  frequent  and  prolonged,  the  rain  is  discharged 
in  tremendous  downpours.  Then  the  black  clouds  are  suddenly  rent  asunder,  the 
light  of  day  gradually  returns,  ;;■!  nature  ia  again  bathed  in  the  rays  of  the  setting 


Fig.  23. — Tkadb  KotTEB  between  Maduas  and  Bumbav  in  the  Eighteenth  Ckntuhy. 

Scale  I  :  45,000.000. 
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sun,  and  of  all  the  banked-up  masses  nothing  remains  except  some  fleecy  vapour 
ascending  the  valleys  or  drifting  over  the  tree-tops. 

Such  is  usually  the  first  outburst  of  the  monsoon,  after  which  follow  the  regular 
rains.  But  the  watery  mists  will  at  times  present  themselves  unescorted  by  the 
majesty  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and  then  a  midnight  darkness  unexpectedly 
over,spreadi?  the  horizon,  and  the  whole  land  is  deluged  by  torrential  rains.  At 
times  also  the  dense  masses  drift  slowly  along  the  mantling  headlands  for  hours 
together,  like  fleets  of  war-ships  sailing  by  u  line  of  strongholds,  each  cloud  in  its 
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turn  cUschiirf^iiif^  its  electric  sliocks  us  it  doubles  the  capes.  The  heavens  seem 
then  to  be  at  war  with  tin;  frowning  dill's  of  the  seaboard. 

The  regularity  of  the  monsoons  between  Jiuie  and  September  bus  certainly 
tended  to  control  tJie  arrival  and  departure  of  the  inland  tribes,  M'hilo  it  has  also 
for  ages  directed  the  niovenu'nt  of  commerce  along  the  shores  of  the  peninsula. 
JJeforo  the  introduction  of  steam  navigation  in  the  Indian  waters,  the  fleets  of 
trading  vessels  on  the  Malabar  and  Coronnindel  coasts  wcio  entirely  guided  by  the 
return  of  the  seasons.  Long  before  the  time  of  Nearchus,  the  Arabs,  who  brought 
the  wealth  of  India  to  tlic  ports  of  the  lied  Sea,  were  familiar  with  the  course 
of  the  winds,  regularly  alternating  from  coast  to  coast.  Nor  could  this  remarkable 
l>henom(Mion  fail  to  strike  the  imaginaticm  of  seafarers  from  the  first  beginnings  of 
navigation,  encouraging  them  to  spread  their  sails  to  the  favourable  winds,  teaching 
them  to  rely  on  the  nevcr-failing  monsoon  for  the  homeward  voyuge. 

But  the  influence  of  the  monsoon  in  the  dcveh)pment  of  Asiatic  commerce 
cannot  be  compared  with  its  importance  in  irrigating  the  land,  which,  but  for  it, 
would  be  neither  capable  of  cultivation  nor  even  inhabitable.  The  north-east 
trade  wind,  descending  from  the  Tibetan  plateau,  after  crossing  the  deserts  of 
Central  Asia,  brings  no  moisture  at  all.  The  few  winter  showers  that  fall  on  the 
northern  plains  of  India  during  the  prevalence  of  this  wind  are  entirely  due  to 
local  disturbances,  and  esjjecially  to  the  humidity  brought  from  the  Baj'  of  Bengal 
by  counter-currents  blowing  in  the  upper  atmospheric  spaces.  To  the  summer 
rains  is  entirely  due  the  existence  of  the  Indian  rivers,  which  water  the  forests  and 
arable  hinds  alike,  and  which  have  thus  been  the  great  civilising  agent  in  the 
peninsida.  Such  is  the  incessant  burden  of  the  early  songs  of  the  llishis,  invoking 
Indra,  who  rends  the  clou  Is,  to  deliver  the  herds  of  heaven  and  pour  down  wealth 
and  abundance  on  his  worsliippers.  "  Rain  comes  from  the  gods,"  repeats  the 
Mahabharata ;  "  rain  gives  us  the  plants  on  which  depends  the  well-being  of 
mortals." 

The  quantity  of  moisture  brought  by  the  summer  monsoon  varies  from  year  to 
year,  and  differs  greatly  in  the  different  regions  of  India.  On  the  Western  Ghats  it 
is  very  considerable,  amounting,  on  an  average,  to  a  rainfall  of  perhaps  200  inches. 
Driven  by  the  wind  against  the  escarpments  and  up  the  narrow  valleys  of  the 
mountains  forming  the  edge  of  the  Dekkan  plateau,  the  clouds  precipitate 
tremendous  torrents,  which  flow  rapidly  back  to  the  sea,  thus  completing  within  a 
few  days  the  circuit  of  waters  developed  between  the  ocean,  the  air,  and  the 
mainland. 

But  during  their  short  course  seawards  the  streams  of  the  western  slopes  give 
rise  to  a  dense  vegetation  along  their  banks,  and  renew  the  soil  of  the  1<>\\  riverain 
tracts  by  washing  down  the  detritus  of  the  crumbling  lavas  and  laterites.  To  the 
action  of  these  heavy  rains  and  impetuous  streams  are  due  the  deep  gorges  and 
precipices,  the  fantastic  towers  and  peaks,  occurring  along  the  slopes  of  the  Ghats. 
But  beyond  this  mountain  barrier  the  clouds  of  the  monsoon,  already  relieved  of 
most  of  their  moisture,  have  little  left  except  for  the  liighcst  summits  of  the  hills, 
which  here  and  there  break  the  general  level  of  the  plateaux  on  the  Dekkun. 
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Wliilo  tho  inoim  niinfiill  oxcocds  '270  iiiclics  on  soiiu'  points  of  llio  ^falalmr  (•(>ast, 
it  is  less  tlian  1(10  at  ^lorcani  on  tlu*  nigf^cd  plateau  ol'  Ivurg,  and  diniinislies  still 
more  as  we  i)rocee<l  eastwards.  Kven  on  the  two  slopes  of  tin;  same  niountaiu  tho 
dill'erence  is  often  considerable.  Thus  on  !Mount  (.'hauihra,  lying  west  of  the 
Nilghiris,  tlie  east  slope  receives  nearly  1')  inches  less  than  the  side  lacing  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

The  quantity  of  moisture  also  diminishes  from  llomhay  southwards,  a  circum- 
stance; doul)tless  due  to  the  gradual  contraction  of  the  peninsula  towards  Cape 
('omorin,  whereby  a  continuously  less  extent  of  land  surface  is  left  for  heating  and 
rarefying  the  air.  A  bettor  equilibrium  is  thus  maintained  in  tho  south  between 
tho  continontul  and  muriuo  atmospheric  currents,  uud  to  this  again  is  doubtless 


Fig.  24. — EscAurHENTS  ov  the  Ghats  Wb»t  of  the  Sources  of  the  Kuisii.va. 

Scnlu  1  :  a30,000. 
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partly  due  the  normal  north-easterly  direction  of  the  monsoon.  It  is  also  remark- 
able that  a  rainfall,  sufficient  in  more  temperate  regions  to  maintain  a  vigorous 
forest  vegetation,  will  not  suffice  in  Southern  India  to  nourish  largo  growths  of 
timber.  As  in  Russia  and  North  America,  where  the  contrast  between  woodlands 
and  prairies  depends  on  the  greater  or  less  supply  of  moisture,  so  in  the  basin  of 
the  Upper  Kaveri  dense  forests  alternate  with  bamboo  thickets  in  proportion  to  the 
rainfall  of  the  several  districts. 

In  Northern  India  the  humidity  diminishes  in  the  inverse  order,  that  is,  in  tho 
direction  from  east  to  west.  Along  the  foot  of  the  Suleinian-dagh  and  in  the 
deserts  stretching  east  of  the  Indus  as  far  as  Mount  Abu,  showers  are  both  rare  and 
irregular.  Here  the  period  of  eontintious  rains  is  replaced  by  a  dry  season  with 
intermittent  storms.     Even  in  the  Panjab  the  anxious  husbandman  often  looks  in 
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vain  lor  the  niurh-iic«>tU'(l  ruin-cloud,  mul  lliu  I'crveiit  u])iH>nlR  of  the  uiicieiit 
AryiiH  to  the  8tonn-f>;o(lM  sliow  that  oven  then  as  now  (lie  Mipply  was  (Icficiciit. 
Hut  fartluT  east  tin;  monsoon,  which  is  nonnally  «lcHcclc'<l  towards  tlic  n(»rth-cust, 
brinfjs  co])iouM  rains,  whose  arrival  coincides  with  the  nleltin^'  of  the  snows  on  tho 
Himalayas.  Nevertheless  the  (juantity  ot  moisture  (h'rived  from  tliese  combined 
sources  is  <,'reatly  exceeded  by  the  disclmrj>('  on  the  north-eastern  hij^idands,  where 
the  sinnmwr  monsoon  is  arrested.  At  Calcutta  tho  mean  rainfall  is  scarcely  luoro 
than  HO  inches,  whereas  it  umounts  to  considerably  ovor  (iOO  on  tho  (Jarro  and 
Khasi  Hills  skirt injjf  the  Hrahmaixitra  valley.  Tho  heaviest  rainfall  hitlierto 
re>j;islered  in  any  part  of  tho  world  occurs  at  the  (.'heraj)«mji  station,  in  one  of  tho 
Khasi  upland  valleys,  wheri;  tho  mean  is  about  020  inches,  and  where  it  reached 
790  inches  in  tho  year  1801,  Like  tho  Western  Gliats,  tho  Assiim  Hills  huvo  been 
deeply  scoi-od  by  ravines  and  gorjifos,  and  few  other  rocky  regions  betray  greater 
evideucos  of  the  erosive  action  of  ruins  and  running  waters. 
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Dkououts  and  Cvn.ON'ES. 

The  least  irregularity  in  the  annual  vicissitudes  of  tho  climate  is  often 
attended  in  India  by  the  most  serious  consequences.  When  tho  rains  fail,  or  are 
deficient  in  abundance,  the  rivers  and  irrigating  canals  dry  up,  famine  becomos 
inevitable,  and  tho  lives  of  millions  are  imperilled.  Long  droughts  are  formidable 
especially  in  Sind  and  the  I'anjab,  on  the  (iaugetio  plains,  and  on  the  cast  coast 
of  the  peninsula ;  that  is,  in  all  the  regions  where  tho  mean  annual  rainfall  varies 
from  40  to  00  inches.  These  lands  would  bo  periodically  depopulated  but  for  tho 
irrigation  canals,  which  supply  the  deficiency  of  atmospheric  moisture.  Meteo- 
rologists have  sought  to  discover  a  constant  relation  between  the  recurrence  of 
solar  spots  and  tho  oscillations  of  tho  pluvial  discharge.  The  cycles  of  the  two 
orders  of  phenomena  are  supposed  to  correspond,  each  being  about  eleven  years, 
so  that  the  danger  of  drought  might  be  partly  averted  by  anticipating  its  occur- 
rence. I5ut  the  compk>to  utilisation  of  the  streams,  which  rise  mostly  in  regions 
of  abundant  moisture,  is  tho  only  sure  means  of  securing  tho  harvests  and  conse- 
quently the  lives  of  the  ryots  in  Sind  and  throughout  tho  eastern  regions  of  the 
peninsula. 

Although  less  disastrous  than  the  droughts,  the  cyclones  nevertheless  inspire 
more  terror,  because  their  destructive  action  is  more  sudden,  while  the  scenes  of 
desolation  left  in  their  track  present  a  vivid  picture  of  appalling  ruin.  And  if 
famine  destroys  millions  in  a  few  months,  the  cyclones  have  at  times  swept  away 
over  a  hundred  thousand  souls  in  a  few  hours.  These  tremendous  meteoric 
disturbances  are  moreover  inevitably  followed  by  fatal  epidemics  and  local  famines. 
In  the  Indian  seas  north  of  the  equator  most  of  the  cyclones  are  developed  to  the 
north  of  the  Andaman  Islands,  between  the  Orissa  and  Arakan  coasts.  But  they 
also  sweep  the  waters  along  the  Coromandel  coast  and  in  the  Arabian  Sea. 
They  take  place  either  at  the  beginning  or  more  frequently  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  monsoon,  and  are  usually  preceded  by  calms,  with  a  nearly  uniform  baro- 
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itiotriciil  j)rcssuro  ovt»r  ii  wide  aroii.  Tho  licatiKl  vajMxirs  risiiij»  in  tli«»Ho  rcffioiis, 
Immiij;  iiiialilc  to  expand  to  the  n'<,'ht.  or  loft,  arc  a<;aiii  condiMistHl,  tho  latoiit  heat 
bo(!oiiH's  liboratod,  and  tho  cohl  air  rushes  in  from  all  (piarlrrs  to  this  focus  of  hijjfh 
tenipcraturo.  Thus  is  produced  the  tornado  from  this  conflict  of  th<'  aerial  massos. 
The  must  disastrous  elfccts  raturally  take  place  on  tho  low-lyini^  eoastlands,  where 


Fig,  26.— Pluvial  Zonks  of  India. 
Hcalc  1  :  2A,a<io,(Min. 
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a  rise  of  a  few  yards  above  the  mean  high-water  level  suffices  to  waste  the  plains 
far  into  the  interior. 

The  greatest  recorded  catastrophes  of  this  sort  have  occurred  about  the  mouths 
of  tho  Kistna,  Godaveri,  Mahanaddi,  Ganges,  and  Brahmaputra.  The  most 
terrific  hurricane  of  which  history  has  any  knowledge,  burst  over  the  eastern 
Sanderbands  on  both  sides  of  the  Meghna  in  1876.     It  is  known  as  the  "  Baker- 
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piinj  rv«'Ion(>,"  fn»m  llu»  niiiiif  of  the*  dir.tricl  wliic'-  it  wiistfHl.  Alnnif  lni<lni^:)lt  on 
()(;tnlM'r  .'Jlst  three  Kueees.sive  wavi's  from  10  to  'JO  f«'et  liijf''  "pproiielied  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  iiiiil  in  ii  few  hours  three  hir^e  ishmdH,  nil  the  neij^hhoiirinjf  isleln, 
iiikI  jOd. ()()((  acres  on  the  miiinland  were  eii;,'ull»'d,  l(i;,'ether  with  u|iwiirdH  of 
'J((t),(KMI  souls.  None  were  saved  except  those  who  had  time  to  take  refuj;*'  in  the 
trees.  Neirlyall  the  villa;,'es  were  levelled  and  all  tluMinimals  perished.  Th«'n 
followed  ilie  cliolera,  eaused  hy  the  putrefaction  of  the  dead  bodies,  and  still  further 
decimating  the  survivorw.  The  works  necossary  to  protect  tlie  land  from  a  recur- 
renc(>  of  thes(>  disasters  have  scarcely  yet  In'gun  alonj^  the  low-lyiu^  shures  of  the 
Sanderliauds. 

Indian  Fi-ora. 

With  its  diversified  diiimto  from  the  dripi)ing  hills  of  Assam  to  the  waterless 
deserts  of  Sind,  India  naturally  contains  a  rich  and  varied  flora,  without,  however, 
constitutinu;  a  siu-cial  division  of  the  vep;etablc  kin;<;dom.  Far  from  bcinp^  a  centre 
of  disj)(>rsi()n  like  South  Africa,  Malaysia,  or  Australia,  it  forms  u  sort  of  neutral 
territory  where  the  floras  of  the  conterminoi'.^  regions  ari'  intermingled.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  species  that  have  here  become  dilferentiated,  all  the  Indian 
jdants  belong  to  the  domains  either  of  Intnia,  the  Mediterranean  basin,  Egypt, 
Malaysia.  (Miiiia,  or  Central  Asia.  These  various  elemtuits  may  be  disposed  in  four 
distinct  regions,  corresponding  to  as  many  climatic  divisions — the  Himalayan 
slopes,  the  almost  rainless  Indus  basin,  the  superabundantly  watered  province 
of  Assam,  and  the  Indian  peninsula  proper  without  extremes  of  moisture  or 
dryness. 

The  Himalayan  division,  and  especially  the  Kashmir  highlands,  offer  the 
largest  proportion  of  European  species.  In  many  valleys  the  traveller  from  the 
West  might  fancy  himself  still  in  his  native  land  at  sight  of  the  surrounding  vege- 
tation. Included  formerly  in  the  same  domain,  and  then  gradually  separated  by 
changes  of  climate,  the  European  and  Himalayan  plants  have,  in  spite  ,of  the 
distance,  preserved  their  original  jjhysiognomy  and  affinities.  The  pines,  firs, 
junipers,  yews,  and  other  conifers  forming  the  large  forests  to  an  altitude  of  12,000 
feet,  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  their  European  congeners.  The  lovely  deodora, 
"  Tree  of  the  Gods,"  which  has  been  introduced  from  Kashmir  into  the  parks  and 
forests  of  the  West,  differs  little  from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  and  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, especially  when  it  has  attained  its  full  growth.  In  the  Eastern  Himalayas 
the  magnolia,  aucuba,  abclia,  and  other  typical  plants  belong  chiefly  to  the  Chinese 
zone,  and  the  tea  shrub,  which  grows  spontaneously  in  the  forests  of  Assam,  is 
merely  a  variety  of  the  Chinese  species. 

Owing  to  its  deficient  moisture,  the  north-west  region  of  India  has  naturally  a 
poorer  flora,  and  hero  the  chief  types  are  common  also  to  Irania,  Arabia,  and  Egypt. 
More  than  nine-tenths  of  the  Sind  species  are  indigenous  in  Africa,  while  the 
jungles  skirting  the  desert  consist  almost  exclusively  of  the  same  thorny  scrub  as 
that  of  Western  Asia.  The  populus  Euphratirn,  which  lines  the  irrigation  canals, 
is  identical  with  the  "  willow  of  Babylon,"  and  the  asckpias  acida,  or  sarcostema 
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rimiiin/iN,  the  pre-eininontly  Aiyun  pluiit,  wliiih  yi<l(li<l  thr  "«liviii('"  fioni,  homa, 
or  noma,  jh  (piito  as  luiicli  Ininiiiii  iih  Fiidian,  and  lian  Itcfii  ctlcijiatod  with  an  much 
ciitliusiasiii  by  the  waf^fs  <»f  flu-  Zi'iid  AvoMta  aw  hy  tlic  V'ldic  v\A\'\*.  Miit  fur  them 
tlic  iiitoxicatinj?  jiiirc  of  tlic  hoiiia  is  no  loiij^cr  the  wui(<l  nectar,  iini>ailiii^' hfe 
and  ininmrtality.  It  is  no  lonj,'«T  jrathi  red  l)y  nioonli^rht,  niiii>,'led  witli  elaiitied 
liutter,  and  invoked  as  a  deity;  lor  in  I'ersiu  the  worahip  (d'  the  soma  liad  alitady 
viehh'd  to  tlnit  uf  tin-  vine,  the  jui«e  of  wliieh  wuh  punrod  ont  in  lil)ationH  to  nt!W 
divinitieH. 

The  llora  of  the  linniid  roj^ions  eontrasts  with  that  (»f  Sind  in  its  hrillianey  and 
exul)eranee.  Amid  mneh  npeeitic  variety,  the  \i\)\wv  Assam  phiin,  the  swani|iy 
tracts  skirtinjj;  tlu'  snl)-Iliniahiyas,  the  Khasi  nidand  vaUeys,  Lower  llengal,  the 

Fi(r.   20.  —  VnflKTAHIK    ZoNKH    AND    AuKAH    OF    (/'lI.TI VATIOV    ON    THE   SiKKIM    TTi'I.ANIpK. 
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Konkan  and  Muhibar  coasts,  Ceylon  and  the  other  wcU-watercd  lands  of  the  penin- 
sula, all  present  a  general  resemblance  in  their  vegetable  fonns,  which  rival  those 
of  Further  India  and  the  Sunda  Islands  in  richness  and  variety.  In  the  hotter 
parts  flourish  the  pepper,  cardamom,  cinnamon,  and  gum-trees,  besides  cotton, 
indigo,  sugar,  and  numerous  medicinal  plants,  while  the  forests  yield  teak  and  sal, 
the  most  highly  valued  of  timbers.  The  Aarious  palms,  straight  and  firm,  "like 
darts  shooting  heavenwards,"  which  supply  food,  drink,  clothing,  furniture,  and 
utensils  of  all  kinds  to  the  inhabitants,  grow  ehiefly  on  the  coast  lands.  In  the 
interior,  and  especially  along  the  tributaries  of  the  Ganges,  the  mhowa  {hasm  lati- 
folin^  produces  enormous  quantities  of  sweet  flowers,  which  serve  us  nourishment  to 
men  and  animals,  and  which  during  many  periods  of  distress  have  saved  the  lives 
of  whole  communities.  Here  also  are  found  sc^veral  varieties  of  the  sacred  banyan 
69 
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(fii'iiit  fti(iirii),  wli(»M(>  Itnitu'hcs  liriidiiij,' il<nvii  tiikf  roof  in  ihr  jjroiind,  thus  forminf^ 
frcxli  Ntocks  iibouf  the  i»iirciil  trunk.  Wlicnvrr  the  iiuiiuiil  niiuH  ((i»>  iusufliricut 
for  till'  (Irvclnpuu'Ut  of  forest  trio,  llir  liiiiiilioo  j,mo\vs  iu  (Irnsc  juufflr,  iiiluiiuiMlrr- 
iii;;  to  nil  the  wiiiitH  of  the  proplr,  who  woniirr  lliiil  llifif  cuu  hu  luiy  civiliNctl  bc'ingH 
iu  the  l)rni;;hti'il  IiiuiIh  ilrxtitutc  of  tiuN  useful  plant. 

'I'lii'  natiniil  vrj^ctaldi'  zoni's  urc  hiini^  yearly  cncroaehed  upon  hy  the  tillerw  of 
the  soil,  who  have  already  HUccfcded  iu  raisinj;  eiops  id'  ccrealH  ulniuNt  to  the  very 
limit  of  the  snow  line.  In  wouio  of  the  sheltered  parts  of  liadak,  harley  is  reaped 
at  an  altitude  of  o\er  1  I.OOO  feet,  and  villaj,'e.s  are  found  at  IM.OOO  and  IM, ■*(»()  feet 
whose  inhaliitnnts  depend  eiitindy  on  this  produce.  Nearly  all  the  handets  in  tho 
upper  Satlej  vallev  as  far  as  1 1, ■"•<•(>,  and  in  sonie  places  !.'{,(H)0  feet,  arts  surrounch'd 
by  the  willow  and  apricot,  interininnfled  liere  and  there  with  t\\v  Jiiiiijtt'riiH  f.nrfnii, 
the  sacred  plant  of  tiie  Kuihlhists.  In  the  Himalayas  the  upper  limit  of  luitural  and 
cultivated  j>:rowtlis  rises  jjraihially  from  the  outer  slopes  facing  the  plains  to  those 
ovrrlookinj;  llie  valleys  in  tlie  heart  of  the  hij,dilands.  Some  species,  which  slop  at 
(),.")(!()  feet  in  the  disiiict  soutli  of  Darjilin;;,  reach  altitudes  of  7,000 and  H,OOU  feet 
iu  the  pcut-up  and  wcll-shcltured  Sikkini  valley. 
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Indian  Faina. 

Like  its  flora,  the  fauna  of  India  differs  little  from  thoso  of  the  neii^hlKHirlnp 
lands,  heiuf,'  allied  witli  the  Tilietan,  Chinese,  and  Indo-Chinese  on  the  northern  and 
eastern  frontiers,  elsewhere  with  the  Iranian  and  Malaysian. 

The  southern  slope  of  the  Himalayas  is  naturally  occupied  hy  the  same  species 
as  the  Trans-IIinuilayan  valleys  and  Tibetan  plateaux,  the  southern  limits  hero 
being  such  as  are  jjrcsented  by  the  climatic  conditions  at  the  various  elevations. 
Thus  the  wild  aiul  domestic;  yak,  the  antelope,  gazelle,  chamois,  musk-deer,  wild 
goat,  .sheep,  ass,  bear,  white,  black,  and  red  wcdf,  jackal,  fox,  and  wihl  dog  of  Tibet 
arc  all  met  either  in  tin;  snowy  regions  or  in  the  forests  of  the  Himalayan  slopes. 
IJut  they  scarcely  encroach  upon  the  dry  /one,  and  as  a  rule  the  mountain  species 
stop  .short  where  the  woodlands  begin,  which  are  fed  by  the  moist  air  of  8ikkim. 
At  the  foot  of  the  great  range  the  forest  region  of  the  tcrai,  and  farther  east  the 
thickets  of  A^^sam  and  of  the  frontier  highlands  towards  Bunna  are  the  chief  refuge 
of  the  wild  aninuils  of  India.  Some  of  these,  such  as  the  dwarf  pig  {^porciilia  sal- 
viniu'fi),  weighing  no  more  than  12  or  13  pounds,  and  scarcely  10  inches  high,  have 
elsewhere  disappeared  altogether  from  the  peninsula.* 

Even  the  elephant,  driven  from  most  other  parts  of  India,  is  still  able  to  hold 
his  ground  amid  the  swamps  and  jungle  of  Assam  and  the  terai.  Unlike  the 
Africai:  elejjhant,  the  Indian  species  avoids  the  plains,  everywhere  preferring  hilly 
districts  and  even  rugged  mountain  uplands.  lie  roams  the  Sikkim  forests  to  an 
altitude  of  4,000  feet,  and  u  specimen  was  even  captured  at  an  elevation  of  over 
10,000  feet,      lie  would  have  probably  already  disappeared  from  all  the  Indian 

•  Several  speriniens  of  this  animal  wore  brought,  in  1882,  to  the  T-ondon  Zoological  Gardens,  where 
they  thrive  well. 
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forests,  had  not  elephant  hunting  been  regulated  by  the  Government,  which  reserves 
to  itself  the  absolute  ownership  of  bo.h  varieties,  the  makna  and  (jaiidn,  the  latter 
of  which  alone  is  armed  with  tusks.  iSevcral  hundred  are  now  annuuUy  captured 
and  employed  chiefly  in  road  building  and  transporting  timber  and  t)tlier  heavy 
loads.  Many  are  also  kept  by  the  native  princes,  who  use  them  both  for  hunting 
and  on  state  occasions. 

The  rhinoceros  has  also  become  rare,  although  four  varieties  with  one  or  two 
horns  still  survive.  lie  is  found  chiefly  in  the  Jittatong  for(>sts  east  of  the  ]\Ieghna 
delta  and  in  the  muddy  region  of  the  Sanderbands.  Formidable  ruminants,  such  as 
the  gayal,  the  gaur  [bos  gaurm),  commonly  called  a  "  bison  "  by  hunters,  and  the 
wild  buffalo,  still  frequent  the  forests  and  jungle  of  Central  India,  A.ssam,  and  the 
Burmese  frontier.  The  capture  of  these  animals  is  attended  with  as  much  risk  as 
that  of  the  tiger  and  elephant.  Of  all  wild  beasts  the  buffalo  alone,  besides  the 
carnivora,  does  not  hesitate  to  attack  hmnan  beings,  and  especially  Europeans.  Even 
in  captivity  it  betrays  an  extraordinary  hostility  to  the  white  man.  But  the  wild 
boar,  although  he  rarely  faces  the  hunter,  is  even  more  detested  than  the  tiger 
himself,  in  consequence  of  the  depredations  he  commits  on  the  cultivated  lands. 
He  is  on  this  account  regarded  by  the  husbandman  as  the  real  enemy,  and  in  many 
districts  the  tiger  is  looked  on  as  a  sort  of  tutelar  deity,  because  he  preys  on  the 
wild  boar,  the  great  ravager  of  the  crops. 

The  "  royal "  tiger,  so  called  on  account  of  his  strength  and  ferocity,  has  of  all 
carnivorous  animals  best  preserved  his  empire  in  every  part  of  the  peninsula,  from 
the  plains  and  hills  up  to  a  considerable  altitude  on  the  Himalayan  slopes.  He 
attacks  especially  the  gazelle,  antelope,  ibex,  wild  boar,  and  all  the  smaller  forest 
animals,  and  as  long  as  this  game  abounds  he  seldom  falls  on  cattle  or  other  tamo 
beasts.  But  when  the  jungle  begins  to  become  depopulated,  or  the  tiger  grows  old 
and  weak,  being  no  longer  able  to  hunt  the  deer  and  gazelle,  he  preys  on  the  herds 
of  the  peasantry  and  even  on  the  villagers  themselves.  As  in  prehistoric  times, 
the  struggle  is  thus  still  continued  between  man  and  wild  beasts,  and  in  many  dis- 
tricts of  India  the  latter  might  till  recently  have  claimed  the  victory,  A  single 
tigress  in  the  Chanda  country,  Central  Provinces,  destroyed  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  persons  during  the  years  1867  and  1868,  and  another  "  man-eater  "  is 
said  to  have  annually  devoured  as  many  as  eighty  human  beings.  The  people  of 
the  district  came  at  last  to  look  on  him  as  a  sort  of  deily,  in  whom  was  embodied 
all  the  strength  and  courage  of  his  victims.  The  proximity  of  these  marauders 
often  causes  the  public  roads  to  be  completely  forsaken,  and  one  of  them  inspired 
such  terror  that  thirteen  villages  were  abandoned  and  a  space  of  about  260  square 
miles  left  uncultivated. 

The  leopard,  or  "  panther  "  as  he  is  commonly  called,  is  regarded  by  the  hunter 
as  even  more  formidable  than  the  tiger  himself.  He  is  more  daring,  more  cunning 
and  nimble,  qualities  which  more  than  compensate  for  less  muscidar  strength. 
Once  he  has  tasted  human  flesh,  he  becomes  the  scourge  of  the  district,  for  he  con- 
stantly requires  fresh  victims,  whose  blood  he  sucks,  without  always  consuming  the 
body.     The  chita,  another  species  of  leopard  indigenous  in  the  Dekkan,  has  become 
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tlic  ally  of  man,  having  boon  trainod  to  hunt  tlio  gazollc  and  other  g.ime,  which  he 
falls  upon  with  amazing  rapidity. 

Sovoral  othor  foline  spocios  infost  the  Indian  jungle,  but  the  lion,  largest  of  all 
and  in  the  popular  fancy  regarded  as  even  more  powerful  than  the  tigor,  has  almost 
ceased  to  exist  on  the  maiidund  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  So 
recently  as  hSlO  he  was  still  hunted  in  the  Panjab ;  but  the  Indian  lion,  which  is 
destifule  of  mane,  is  now  restricted  to  the  rocky  hills  of  the  Gir  district  towards 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Kathiawar  peninsula,  where  the  natives  give  him  the 
name  of  "  camel-tiger."  Near  the  same  district  the  wild  ass  also  has  found  a  last 
retreat  in  the  nciglibourhood  of  the  Kann  of  Katch,  where  it  associates  with  the 
nilghau  {^jiortax  /jic/ii-s^,  although  the  latter  still  survives  in  some  other  places.  The 
wolf  holds  his  ground  in  all  the  open  regions  of  the  peninsula,  and  although  less 
formidable,  ho  often  commits  more  ravages  than  the  tiger.  Hence  he  is  worshipped 
as  a  god  by  some  of  the  wild  tribes,  who  forebode  the  greatest  calamities  when  his 
blood  is  shod  in  their  territory  by  the  pas.sing  sportsman.  The  hyena  is  also  dan- 
gerous to  the  cattle,  and  in  time  of  famine  even  to  the  children  of  the  peasantry. 
The  jackals,  which  are  very  numerous,  make  the  night  discordant  with  their  hideous 
howls,  and  from  the  cunning  displayed  in  their  marauding  expeditions  have  ac- 
quired the  same  reputation  in  Hindu  fable  for  wisdom  and  intrigue  that  the  fox  has 
in  Europe.  The  (f/iol  or  wild  dog  is  also  numerous  in  the  wooded  districts,  where 
it  hunts  in  packs  without  barking.  It  will  even  attack  tigers,  and  never  fails  to  run 
down  the  quarry,  even  though  the  chase  should  last  for  days.  Multitudes  of  flying 
foxes  (pfcromi/s^  swarm  in  the  forests,  and  numerous  species  of  monkeys  are  met 
almost  everywhere.  Owing  to  the  veneration  with  which  they  are  regarded,  they 
have  in  some  places  become  the  true  masters  of  the  land,  freely  entering  the  houses 
and  helping  themselves  to  whatever  takes  their  fancv  To  protect  their  provisions 
the  villagers  are  obliged  to  cover  them  with  thorny  branches. 

The  statistical  tables  published  in  the  various  provinces  contain  lists  of  the 
large  carnivora  killed  during  the  year,  as  well  as  the  number  of  their  human  victims. 
Thanks  to  the  prizes  offered  by  Government  and  to  the  use  of  strychnine,  the  wild 
beasts  arc  steadily  diminishing  ;  but  it  is  found  much  more  difficult  to  keep  down 
the  poisonous  snakes,  which  are  probably  luore  destructive  in  India  than  in  any 
other  country.  The  annual  official  returns  speak  of  thousands  of  deaths  caused  by 
these  reptiles,  whose  victims  Fayrer  estimates  at  upwards  of  twenty  thousand 
every  year.* 

Gunther  reckons  in  the  whole  of  India  as  many  as  seventy-nine  species  of  veno- 
mous ophidians,  over  one  half  of  which  are  aquatic.  It  is  i-cmarkable  that  all  the 
species  living  in  suit  water  (the  sea  and  coast  lagoons)  are  poisonous,  whereas  those 
frequenting  the  fresh-water  streams  and  tanks  arc  harmless.  The  bite,  especially 
of  the  cobra,  daboia,  ophiophagus,  and  some  other  varieties  is  almost  inevitably 
fatal,  and  of  those  the  naf/a  triptidiam,  or    'copra  di  capello,"  so  named  by  the 

*  Carnivora  killed  in  Bengil  betwteu  1870-75,  18,190;  i.e.  7,278  tigers,  5.GC8  leopards,  1,671 
ounces,  1,388  wolves.  5Ien  killed  during  the  sumo  period,  13.416.  of  whom  4,218  by  tigers  iind  4,287  by 
wolvois.  Men  killed  by  snakes  in  1877,  16,777.  Snakes  killed  in  the  same  year,  127,295.  Ilumnn 
victims  of  snakes  and  wild  beasts  in  1880,  21,990. 
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Portuguese  from  the  hood  formed  by  the  outstretched  skin  of  its  neck,  is  at  onco  tlio 
most  dangerous  and  one  of  the  most  numerous.  According  to  Dr.  Nicholson  there 
are  at  least  two  hundred  to  the  square  mile  in  the  Bangalore  district.  Owing  to 
its  susceptibility  to  music,  this  species  is  most  in  favour  with  the  serpent  chaniiois, 
and  is  also  a  sacred  animal,  being  regarded  as  tlie  emblem  of  the  God  of  Destruc- 
tion. Hence  when  the  devout  Hindu  Jirahman  discovers  one  of  these  pests  about 
the  house,  instead  of  disturbing,  he  brings  it  milk  and  pays  it  homage  as  to  a 
domestic  divinity.  Even  if  it  slays  a  member  of  the  family  he  will  merely  remove 
it  to  the  fields  with  many  apologies,  and  should  the  sacred  reptile  happen  to  get 
killed  by  a  less  reverent  hand,  he  will  puichasc  and  burn  the  body  with  many  pious 
ceremonies.  Thus  is  still  perpetuated  the  serpent  worship  which  in  India  pre- 
ceded Brahmanism  itself,  and  which  is  found  under  diverse  forms  in  so  many  parts 
of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  Creeping  out  of  the  fissures  of  the  rock,  the  naga 
seems  to  emerge  from  darkness  as  the  repi'esentative  of  the  underground  world 
and  of  the  inferior  powers.  It  is  the  dragon  of  fable  who  vomits  fire  and  smoke, 
the  monster  who  carries  off  the  wicked  and  plunges  them  into  the  burning  lake, 
the  sacred  animal  that  wears  a  precious  gem  embedded  in  the  folds  of  its  head, 
the  possessor  of  the  mysteries  concealed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  great  art 
of  the  sorcerer  consists  in  extracting  from  him  h^s  secrets,  which  shall  reveal  the 
hidden  mine,  explain  the  virtues  of  the  herbs  and  roots  that  heal  from  all  disorders, 
or  even  point  out  the  road  that  leads  to  wealth  and  power.  The  diadem  of  Siva  is 
formed  of  seven  intertwined  snakes'  beads  darting  forward,  as  if  to  threaten  the 
votaries  of  the  god.  Vishnu  also  is  worshipped,  guarded  by  the  thousand-headed 
serpent.  In  nearly  all  the  Hindu  temples  is  found  this  symbolic  ornament,  whose 
primitive  sense  has  been  gradually  lost,  and  which  has  at  last  become  a  mere  deco- 
rative motive.  Even  the  umbrellas,  objects  formerly  reserved  for  princes  and 
nobles,  have  a  form  recalling  that  of  Siva's  snakes. 

The  Indian  fauna  also  includes  some  formidable  saurians — two  species  of  the 
crocodile  and  the  gavial  of  the  Ganges.  But  these  animals  have  tended  to  disappear, 
since  manufacturers  have  begun  to  utilise  their  skin  and  fat,  and  since  modern  science 
has  placed  more  efficient  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  hunter.  In  this  incessant 
struggle  of  man  with  nature,  he  finds  it  easier  to  exterminate  or  domesticate  the 
large  animals,  than  to  contend  with  the  countless  multitudes  of  small  rodents  and 
insects.  While  he  destroys  the  lion  and  tiger,  subdues  the  elephant,  peoples  the 
Himalayan  forests  with  game  imported  from  England,  and  stocks  the  Nilghiri 
reservoirs  with  fish  from  the  north,  he  remains  as  powerless  as  were  his  forefathers 
against  the  clouds  of  locusts,  the  legions  of  rats,  the  ants  and  termites,  and  all  the 
hosts  of  microscopic  creatures  which  prey  on  his  crops,  destroying  them  in  the 
fruit  or  the  bloom.  Against  these  foes  he  has  to  depend  on  the  aid  of  other 
minute  beings,  or  animalcula,  which  swarm  or  disappear  with  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  climate.  But  in  the  vast  kingdom  of  the  feathered  tribe  he  has,  at  least,  sure 
allies,  which  help  to  get  rid  of  all  the  refuse  that  might  engender  epidemics  in  the 
large  towns.  Amongst  the  species  of  vultures  there  are  two — the  g>/ps  IncUcus  and 
the  gifps  Bengalemia,  which  well  deserve  the  name  of  "  scavengers,"  and  which; 
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from  their  grave  rlemeanour,  are  familiurly  knoww  as  "  philosophers "  and 
"  adjutants."  In  Calcutta  especially,  where  these  public  benefactors  are  pro- 
tected from  attack  by  heavy  finos,  they  may  be  seen  in  large  numbers  perched  in 
melancholy  rows  along  the  walls  of  the  streets  and  courts. 

The  Indian  pr)ultry  is  much  the  same  as  the  Eurojjean  ;  the  ubicjuitous  sparrow 
has  followed  the  English  to  the  settlements  in  the  upland  valleys  of  the  Himalayas ; 

Fijr.  '27.— VisHNr  orAiiDP.n  by  a  Snake.— Sculpture  in  the  Jaixa  Trmplf  of  Satiri  fl^^A'PUB). 


but  songsters  of  all  kinds  are  far  rarer  in  the  Indian  than  in  the  Western  forests. 
The  falcon  is  still  trained  for  the  chase,  especially  in  Sind,  and  in  Central  India  a 
very  favourite  bird  is  the  maina,  a  species  of  starling,  which  becomes  quite  tame 
in  captivity,  and  is  taught  to  articulate  u  few  words,  such  as  the  name  of  the  god 
Krishna  and  others. 
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Inhabitaxts  of  Tn'DIA. 

Excluding  a  few  tribes  of  unknown  origin,  who  are  said  to  be  autochthonous,  in 
ignorance  of  their  true  affinities,  all  the  Indian  races  are  connected  with  those  of 
the  conterminous  regions.  Like  the  animal  and  vegetable  species,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  peninsula  belong  to  wider  areas  of  evolution  than  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
land  where  they  are  now  found  intermingled.  Tlie  Aryas,  while  conscious  of  their 
common  culture,  recognise  their  mutiwd  kinship  of  blood,  fipoech,  and  thouglit  on 
both  sides  of  the  "  Indian  Caucasus."  Towards  the  west  gradual  transitions  of 
race,  idioms,  and  traditions  connect  the  Mohammedan  populations  of  Irania  and 
India.  On  the  northern  and  north-eastern  border-lands  the  relationshij)  is  also 
recognised  from  community  to  comnmnity  between  the  valleys  of  both  slopes. 
Lastly,  the  Dravidians  themselves,  although  now  driven  from  the  Indian  plains  to 
the  southern  plateau  of  the  Dekkan,  seem  to  have  come  originally  from  the  north- 
west. Traces  of  their  migration  arc  supposed  to  be  still  found  in  Baluchistan, 
where  the  Brahui  language  is  considered  to  be  of  Dravidian  origin,  while  the 
ancient  Medic  has  been  by  some  allied  to  the  same  linguistic  group.  The 
trilingual  inscriptions  of  Behistan,  recording  the  history  of  Darius  Ilystaspes, 
has  supplied  plausible  proofs  of  a  fundamental  coimection  of  the  Dravidian 
with  the  so-called  "  Scythian  "  family,  now  chiefly  represented  by  the  Finnish 
dialects.* 

The  great  differences  now  prevailing  between  these  various  races  must  be 
attributed  partly  to  the  remoteness  of  the  periods  of  dispersion  from  common 
centres,  partly  to  the  rapid  changes  of  structure  and  glottology  to  which  the 
languages,  especially  of  barbarous  and  migratory  tribes,  are  liable.  Besides  the 
proofs  derived  from  history  itself,  the  innumerable  archaeological  remains  abun- 
dantly attest  the  vast  antiquity  of  man  in  the  peninsula.  Ijike  Europe,  India  has 
her  dolmens  and  menhirs,  her  stone  implements,  and  depots  of  manufactured  flints. 
Here  is  found  the  whole  series  of  transitional  epochs,  from  the  lowest  palicolithic 
age  upwards,  and  India  has  e\  on  yielded  the  vory  oldest  traces  hitherto  anj'whcre 
discovered  of  the  existence  of  man  on  the  earth.  East  of  Goa  geologists  have 
discovered,  half  I  iried  under  a  superincmnbent  mass  of  basalt  and  laterite,  a 
petrified  forest  ot  palms  and  conifers,  some  of  tlie  fossil  trunks  of  which  still  boar 
evident  marks  of  the  axe  by  which  they  were  felled.  Thus  the  woodman  was 
already  at  work  in  an  epoch  when  the  lavas  were  still  overflowing  from  the  craters 
of  the  Dekkan,  craters  which  have  been  so  long  extinct  that  they  can  now  be 
scarcely  recognised.  Hence  these  inhabitants  of  Western  India  must  be  referred 
to  eocene  times,  possibly  even  to  the  close  of  the  chalk  period.  There  has  thus 
been  abundant  time  for  the  popidations  to  become  intermingled  anddiversel}'  fused, 
casting  and  recasting  over  and  over  again  the  primitive  types. 

Nevertheless  the  persistence  of   races  is  far   greater  in  India   than  on  the 

•  The  originiil  text  is  Inr  morn  poxitivo  on  tliis  puiiit  thiiii  is  at  all  wnrriintrj  bj-  tho  conclusions  of 
modem  comparalivo  philology.  Much  searchinu;  study  is  still  rptpiired  conclusively  to  establish  the 
organic  relationship  of  tho  Dravidian  with  the  Krahui,  not  to  speak  of  tiic  .Medic  and  Finnic,  linguistic 
families. — Editor. 
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Europoun  continent,  a  cirouinstanco  purtly  due  to  the  relatively  uniform  contours 
of  the  Gan<»'etic  peninsula,  compared  with  th(>  a<^<i[rcgatc  of  islands  and  peninsulas 
constituting  the  north-western  region  of  the  Old  World.  In  any  case  agricultural 
populations  must  under  otherwise  like  conditions  remain  all  the  less  sedentary  in 
proportion  to  the  greater  facilities  afforded  for  shifting  their  settlements,  ajid 
according  as  the  surroundings  themselves  arc  more  changing  and  varied.  In  many 
respects  the  Hindus  represent  an  almost  changeless  element  compared  with 
Europeans.  Throughout  the  period  of  some  three  and  twenty  centuries,  during 
which  the  barbarous  tribes  of  the  West  have  risen  to  the  very  highest  stage  of  civi- 
lisation hitherto  reached,  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  might  almost  seem  to  have 
remained  stationary.  The  broad  descriptions  left  by  early  writers  arc  still  largely 
applicable  to  the  natives.  Even  the  'usiitution  of  caste,  partly  abolished  by  Budd- 
hism, has  been  revived.  Thanks  to  this  remarkable  stability,  the  types  of  the  various 
tribes  and  races  grouped  together  in  the  peninsula  have  been  far  better  preserved 
than  those  of  the  more  restless  Western  peoples. 

TIenco  each  speo.'al  r:  gion  contains  still  distinct  barbaro'is  or  civilised  popula- 
tions, which  must  be  ,->'  idied  apart.  Here  attention  will  be  paid,  as  far  as  pop^iiile, 
to  the  differ m  pthinVai  groups,  while  describing  the  land  according  to  itp  natural 
divisions,  \.  hica  hav"  here  and  there  been  rudely  modified  by  conquests  and 
administrat  V6  ciian^'cs. 
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CHAPTER  TTI. 
Western  Himalayas. 

Tiri'ER  VALLEYS  OF  THE  "  FIVE  RIVERS." 
Kashmir,  East  Daudimtan,  Hazaka,  Chamha,  Kasoka,  States  of  the  Uiteh  Sati.ej. 

HIS  highland  region  constitutes  collectively  a  sort  of  neutral  zone, 
belonging  geographically  neither  to  Tibet,  India,  nor  Turkestan. 
The  prominent  ridges  form  a  continuation  of  the  Tibetan  ranges, 
while  the  intervening  valleys  prolong  the  depressions  of  the  plateau. 
Although  the  drainage  is  towards  the  plains  of  Sind  and  the  Arabian 
Sea,  the  deep  river  gorges,  the  scarps  and  passes  leading  to  the  upper  basins, 
completely  separate  the  two  regions  of  the  highlands  and  lowlands,  just  as  the  fonner 
is  sejjarated  from  the  domain  of  eternal  snows.  In  the  language  of  the  old  Hindu 
poets,  "  three  worlds  "  arc  found  here  superimposed  one  above  the  other. 

Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  Kashmir  and  of  the  conterminous  valleys  present 
analogous  contrasts  with  those  of  the  open  plains  of  the  Panjab.  It  was  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  that  in  this  direction  the  land  of  the  Aryans  was  limited  in  the 
first  historic  times,  and  Kashmir  has  since  then  often  followed  political  vicissitudes 
independent  of  those  of  the  "  Five  Rivers."  Even  so  recently  as  1819  it  was  xmder 
the  sway  of  the  Afghans,  nor  was  tlie  English  supremacy  acknowledged  by  the 
Maharaja  of  Srinagar  till  the  year  1846.  In  other  respects  the  political  limits 
of  his  states  coincide  accurately  enough  with  the  natural  frontiers.  Kashmir  is 
separated  from  Chinese  Turkestan  northwards  by  the  Karakorum  range,  with  its 
difficult  snowy  passes,  while  towards  the  south  its  frontier  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  last  par'allol  spurs  of  the  Himalayas.  Here,  however,  a  strip  of  territory  from 
3  to  18  miles  broad,  known  by  the  Persian  name  of  Daman-i-Koli,  or  "  Skirl  of 
the  Mountains,"  encroaches  on  the  plains.  Each  of  the  natural  divisions  of  the 
land  has  received  similar  general  designations.  Thus,  the  advanced  sub-IIimalayan 
chain  in  Chamba  and  Spiti,  as  well  as  in  Kashmir,  is  called  the  Kanti,  or  "  Edge." 
Beyond  this  line,  all  the  hilly  tracts  of  the  interior  are  collectively  known  as 
Pahar,  or  the  "  Highlands." 
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LlNOT/HITANfi    AND    Ki:K\-I,tX    I'lATEAIX. 

By  f.ir  the  lurgest,  part  of  this  vust  upper  ba.siu  of  the  Five  Rivers  consists  of 
uninhabited  spaces.*  Such  must  naturally  bo  the  case  in  a  r(><?i()ii  formed  by  an 
inclined  plain,  whose  upper  edfj;e  stands  at  an  idtitude  of  *J0,()0()  feel  above  the  sea. 
The  mean  elevation  of  the  whole  land  must  be  estimated  at  over  I''},0()0  feet,  an 
elevation  exceeded  by  very  few  Alpine  pi>aks  in  Kurope.  The  whole  north-eastern 
division  consists  of  a  vast  plateau  about  16,000  feet  high,  which  may  even  be 
regarded  as  belonging  geogi-aphically  to  Tibet,  for  the  ranges  here  rise  to  com- 
paratively slight  elevations  above  the  surrounding  uplands,  which  i)rescnt  wide 
stretches  f)f  pei-feiitly  level  plains.  Here  Schlagintweit,  Ilayward,  Shaw,  Drew, 
and  other  explorers  have  found  open  spaces  which  have  not  even  the  necessary 
incline  to  discharge  the  drainage  from  the  melting  snows  either  southwards  to  the 
Shayok  or  northwards  to  the  Kara-Kash  basin.  These  tracts,  known  as  the 
Lingt/hitang  (Changchenmo)  and  Kuen-lun  Plains,  occupy  altogether  an  area  of 
at  least  7,000  square  miles. 

These  intermediate  plateaux  between  the  Karokorum  and  Kuen-hm  form  the 
western  continuation  of  the  Tibetan  province  of  Kachi.  The  moderately  elevated 
fossiliferous  Lokzhung  ridge,  which  divides  them  into  two  distinct  plains,  runs 
first  east  and  west,  and  then  trends  north-westwards.  The  few  travellers  that  have 
traversed  this  region  describe  it  much  in  the  same  way  that  Nain-Singh,  Hue,  and 
Prjevalski  speak  of  the  East  Tibetan  plateaux.  Tn  midsummer,  the  only  season 
during  which  this  "  land  of  death "  has  hitherto  been  visited,  the  snows  have 
everywhere  disapjjeared  except  in  certain  places  where  they  form  snowfields  or 
even  crystalline  masses  looking  at  a  distance  like  saline  wastes.  The  white  or 
greyish  land  stretches  everywhere  beyond  the  horizon,  without  presenting  any 
visible  obstacle  to  the  Avayfarer.  But  the  rarefied  air,  the  intense  heat  during  the 
day,  the  violence  of  the  regular  afternoon  gales,  the  sudden  night  chills  due  to 
radiation,  all  combine  to  render  the  least  effort  extremely  painful.  The  mirages 
constantly  rising  in  the  quivering  atmosphere,  and  mocking  the  eye  with  phantom 
lakes,  also  tend  greatly  to  increase  the  traveller's  fatigue.  The  ponies,  yaks,  or 
pack  sheep  of  the  caravan  have  their  own  fodder  to  carry  as  well  as  the  camp 
fittings,  for  these  bleak  plateaux  are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation. 
Nothing  is  found  beyond  a  few  patches  of  herbage  here  and  there,  which,  neverthe- 
less, suffice  for  the  sustenance  of  some  wild  asses,  antelopes,  and  yaks  still 
frequenting  these  dreary  uplands. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Lingtzhitang  and  Kuen-lun  plateaux  were 
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formerly  iindor  wator.  Tlic  soil  is  ovifUiitly  tiUiivial,  rc^'ularly  stratified,  ami  still 
rovealiiij^  slii^ht  traces  of  tli(^  vefjetahle  reiiiaiiis  wliieli  wei-e  (lejiosited  wifii  tlio 
mud  on  the  bottom.  Tiie  erosions  formed  on  llie  edf:;es  of  the  plateaux,  and  here 
nnd  there  in  the  interior  of  the  Imsins,  enahle  us  to  mulerstand  how  the  lakes 
became  gradually  filled  in.     They  must  have  ut  one  time  formed  a  comnuui  basin, 

Fig.  28.— LlNOTZlllTANO    AVI)   KlEV-l.ttN    PuTEArX. 
Rcalp  1  :  I„'in(\nfio 


.30  Miles. 


for  water-marks  are  visible  up  to  the  depression  in  the  Lokzhung  ridge  running 
between  the  two  plains.  Then  the  water  fell  below  this  level,  and  the  two  lakes 
thus  formed  gradually  dried  up.  A  few  pools  still  remain,  some  permanent,  others 
intermittent,  surrounded  by  saline  effloreseenc(!s  and  dejwsiting  a  sandy  clay,  which 
becomes  "hard  as  a  bi.scuit"  in  the  wind  and  sun.  Drew  supjwses  that  the  lakes 
drained  northwards  to  the  Kara-kash  River,  and  southwards  to  the  Chang- 
chenmo. 
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The  Riipshii  rlistrict,  foriiiiiij,'  the  situtli-i'iist  corner  of  KiiHliinir  on  llic  Tilu'tnii 
frontier,  bears  some  reseuiUIanee  to  the  noitli-eastern  phiteaux.  But  it  is  less 
elevated,  falling?  to  a  mean  altitude  of  l">,()()()  feet,  and  is  interseetcd  by  morn 
numerous  riilj^es,  snuie  runuin;,'  parallel,  others  at  rij^lit  angles  or  ohliciuely  to  the 
axis  of  the  Himalayas.  Nevertheless  Uupshu  may  still  bo  regarded  us  a  i)lateau, 
supporting  ranges  of  diverse  height  and  fissured  at  the  edge  by  the  valleys  of  tho 
r])l)er  Indus,  Zanskar,  and  several  tributaries  of  tho  Sutlej.  Like  tho  liingt/hi- 
tang  and  Kuen-lun  plains,  Rupslui  was  formerly  to  a  great  extent  covered  with 
lakoa,  some  remains  of  which  have  b(  rome  saline  or  at  least  brackish.     Such  aro 

Fig.  29 Ancient  Lakes  on  the  Rursiiu  I'latbau. 

SphIp  1  :  1.200.11(10. 


.  :»^  Miles. 


the  two  so-called  "  Sweet  AVater  "  and  "  Salt "  Lakes,  which  occupy  a  depression  in 
the  north-west,  and  the  vast  Tso  Moriri  in  the  south.  At  over  300  feet  above  the 
present  level  of  the  Salt  Lake  old  watx^r-marksare  vLsible,  showing  that  at  one  time 
it  drained  through  the  Zanskar  to  the  Lulus.  The  Tso  ^^foriri  also,  formerly  at 
least  50  feet  higher  than  at  present,  discharged  through  the  Para  River  to  the 
Satlej.  Other  cavities  on  the  plateau  are  also  occupied  by  lakes  or  marshes,  the 
remains  of  larger  basins.  Thus  everywhere  between  tho  Kuen-lun  and  the 
Himalayas  we  find  the  effects  of  a  climate  which  has  been  constantly  becoming 
drier  during  the  present  epoch.  Everywhere  the  waters  have  subsided,  and  saline 
substances — magnesia,  carbonate  of  sodium,  connnon  salt — have  everywhere  boon 
deposited  on  their  beds.     Sulphur  and  borax  mines  are  also  worked  by  the  Kashmir 
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Government.  When  Cunninjjhani  visited  Iliiiile  in  1847  a  considerable  freshwater 
lake  still  occupied  a  portion  of  the  plain :  in  18G4,  that  is,  seventeen  years 
afterwards,  this  basiu  had  entirely  disappeared. 


(jii.AciKHs  OF  Kashmir. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Uj)per  Shayok  Valley,  the  whole  northern  re<^ion  of 
the  Indus  basin  is  occupied  by  almost  inaccessible  glaciers.  For  a  space  of  180  miles 
the  Karakorum  or  Mustagh,  here  running  south-east  and  north-west,  seems  to  be 
everywhere  blocked  by  ice-tields,  which  stretch  for  some  twcnty-Hve  or  thirty  miles 
south  of  the  main  range.  Even  before  the  surveys,  the  chief  peaks  of  this  range 
had  long  been  known  to  the  natives.  Such  are  the  three-crested  ^lashcrbrum,  the 
Gusherbrum,  and  the  two-crested  peak  Dapsang,  which  had  long  been  indicated  on 
the  maps  as  K^,  and  which,  having  an  elevation  of  128,278  feet,  ranks  next  to  Mount 
Everest  as  the  highest  on  the  globe.  The  difficult  pass  leading  over  the  range  west 
of  this  peak  is  practicable  only  for  a  short  time  during  the  summer.  No  European 
has  yet  crossed  it,  and  it  seems  not  to  have  been  used  even  by  the  natives  since  the 
year  18G3. 

The  southern  glaciers  of  the  Karakorum,  covering  about  one  half  of  the  old 
kingdom  of  Baltistan,  are  the  largest  not  only  in  Asia  but  in  the  whole  Avorld 
beyond  the  polar  regions.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Leh  range,  rising  in  isolated 
majesty  between  the  deep  depressions  of  the  Shayok  and  Indus,  contains  very  few, 
and  those  of  small  size,  while  the  Karakorum  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Zanskar 
chain  on  the  other  send  down  such  vast  frozen  rivers  to  the  lower  valleys.  Although 
its  peaks  have  a  mean  height  of  over  10,000  feet,  and  in  some  places  even  20,000 
feet,  the  Leh  range  is  still  rather  less  elevated  than  the  Zanskar.  Hence  the  moist 
winds  from  the  sea  and  the  plains  mostly  pass  over  it,  reserving  nearly  all  their 
remaining  humidity  for  the  still  higher  Karakorum  farther  inland.  Hence  also  a 
great  contrast  in  the  vegetation  of  these  neighbouring  mountains.  Most  of  the 
Leh  valleys  are  stony  and  arid,  the  few  patches  of  herbage  and  brushwood  being 
all  the  more  conspicuous  amid  the  surrounding  rocks  and  sands.  But  in  the  Kara- 
korum valleys  the  rich  grassy  slopes,  decked  in  spring  with  a  great  variety  of 
flowers,  reach  to  the  very  foot  of  the  moraines,  and  even  higher  along  the  side 
glens.  The  cypress,  birch,  and  willow  flourish  in  close  proximity  to  the  glaciers, 
and,  as  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  the  cultivated  lands  are  seen  overlooked  here  and  there 
by  seracs. 

In  Upper  Baltistan  the  lower  ice  limit  is  estimated  at  about  10,000  feet.  The 
Biafo  glacier  near  the  village  of  Askoli  descends  rather  lower,  and  the  upper  limit 
of  trees  exceeds  it  by  at  least  1,600  feet.  Thanks  to  the  great  length  of  these 
glaciers,  their  mean  slope  is  so  slight  that  several  lakes  are  confined  between  the  ice 
and  the  neighbouring  cliffs.  But,  as  in  the  Swiss  Lake  Moerill  on  the  edge  of  the 
Aletsch  glacier,  all  the  water  sometimes  suddenly  escapes,  when  the  melting  of  the 
ice  farther  down  opens  deep  crevasses  to  the  pressure.  The  Karakorum  crystalline 
masses  also  present  the  same  phenomena  of  progress  and  retreat  as  those  of  Europe. 
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The  moruines  of  the  Arandu  n-hicior  are  {^'radiially  encroaching  on  (he  pastures, 
turning  up  the  grassy  surface  like  llie  slieai-  of  an  enormous  ph)Ugh.  Those  of  the 
Pabna  ValU^v  have  also  entered  a  period  of  expansion,  whih;  the  moraines  in  the 
Tapsa  Valley  have  already  been  abandoned  by  the  glaciers,  which  are  now  retreat- 
ing in  that  direction.  IJut  whatever  be  their  present  vicissitudes,  there  can  bo  uo 
doubt  that  all  of  them  formerly  descended  much  farther  d(jwn  their  valleys,  as  is 
evident  from  the  numerous  traces  of  glacial  action  observed  by  all  travellers  far 
below  their  present  limits.  Copious  hot  springs  abound  in  tlie  Upper  IJaltistau 
valleys  close  to  the  glaciers,  and  even  in  the  heart  of  the  snowtields. 


GlI.GIT    AND    Z.WSKAU    TIlfillLAXDS. 

The  western  section  of  the  ]Mustagh,  where  it  merges  in  the  Tlindu-kush  and 
Kuen-lun,  is  one  of  the  least  knoAvn  regions  of  Asia.  Being  occupied  by  tribes  hostile 
to  their  more  civilised  neighbours  lower  down,  the  country  has  remained  unexplored, 
and  the  published  nuips  are  based  on  more  or  less  vague  luitive  reports,  and  on  the 
distant  views  of  the  hills  obtained  by  the  English  surveyors.  But  this  region  also 
certainly  abounds  in  glaciers,  especially  about  the  sources  of  the  Ilunza  and  Nagar 
Rivers,  whence  two  petty  states  take  their  name.  These  two  streams,  which  flow 
through  the  Gilgit  to  the  Indus,  skirt  the  north  si  le  of  West  Baltistan,  thus 
separating  it  from  the  mountains  that  form  the  border  range  of  the  Great  Pamir. 
But  the  Gilgit  flows  in  a  valley  which  forms  a  direct  north-western  continuation  of 
the  depression  traversed  by  the  Indus.  For  a  distance  of  about  6G0  miles  in  a 
straight  line  between  the  Kailas  and  Ilindu-Kush,  the  Indus  and  Gilgit  thus  jointly 
reveal  the  presence  of  a  probable  line  of  fracture  parallel  to  the  Karakorum  and 
Himalayan  ranges.  Below  the  confluence  the  Indus,  abruptly  changing  its  course, 
passes  in  a  series  of  gorges  through  the  highland  region  commanded  by  the  Nanga 
Parbat,  or  Diyarmir  Peak. 

In  Kashmir  proper  the  most  prominent  range  is  the  Zanskar,  or  Baru- 
lacha  (Bara-latse),  which  may  on  the  whole  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of 
the  Trans-Himalaya,  whose  western  limit  is  the  Raldang  Kailas,  famous  in  Hindu 
mythology.  But  at  the  foot  of  this  mountain  lie  the  deep  gorges  of  the  Satlej 
and  its  atfluent  the  Para,  through  which  the  one  descends  from  the  Tibetan 
plateau,  the  other  from  the  Rupshu  uplands.  At  the  point  where  the  Satlej  is 
joined  by  the  Spiti,  so  profound  is  the  abyss,  that  the  confluence  of  the  two 
rivers  can  scarcely'  be  perceived  from  the  neighbouring  bluffs.  From  the  path 
winding  along  the  upper  terraces  little  is  visible,  except  a  ya\vning  chasm  between 
vertical  or  slightly  inclined  rocky  walls.  Through  these  schistose  masses  the 
united  stream  has  gradually  excavated  its  bed  to  a  depth  of  no  less  than  1,150 
feet. 

Immediately  west  of  the  Satlej  gorges,  the  range  running  to  the  north-west 
rises  to  elevations  of  over  !20,000  feet  in  its  highest  summits,  and  froin  every 
fissure  sends  down  snows  and  ice.  But  the  Zanskar  Highlands  are  not  seen  in  all 
their  savage  majesty  till  we  reach  the  Bara-lacha  Pass,  near  the  sources  of  the 
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Chandra  and  Jlagha,  the  two  head-streams  of  the  Chinab,  Boiii<>  composed  of 
•jfnoiss,  porphyrioH,  Hchints,  and  quart/oso  conglointu'atos,  they  arc  elsewhere  unri- 
valled for  their  brilliant  tints,  bold  outlines,  and  endless  variety  of  faneiful  forms. 
Domes,  towers,  needles,  sharp  peaks  and  pyramids,  follow  in  seeniinfj;  disorder  all 
aloiifi^  the  line,  and  every  stage  has  its  speeial  shade  of  green,  purple,  yellow,  or 
other  colour  glittering  in  the  sun,  or  breaking  the  njonotony  of  the  sombre  hues. 
Hut  few  travellers  venture  to  face  the  fatigue  and  perils  of  long  journeys  to  admire 
the  sublime  scenery  of  these  bleak  uplands.  Arabic  tracts  and  pastures,  at  a  mean 
elevation  of  13,000  feet,  arc  here  watered  by  the  two  head-streams  of  the  Zanskar  ; 
the  houses  with  their  brushwood  roofs  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
surrounding  slopes ;  and  not  more  than  three  thousand  persons  altogether  are  found 
scattered  over  a  space  some  120  miles  long.  Ikying  far  from  the  natural  trade 
routes,  the  Zanskar  district  could  scarcely  support  a  larger  population,  unless  the 
rich  copper  deposits,  which  give  their  name  to  the  country,  attract  the  serious 
attention  of  the  Kashmir  Government. 

The  district  of  Spiti,  or  rather  Piti,  as  it  is  pronounced  by  the  natives,  is  scarcely 
less  elevated  than  Zanskar,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  main  range.  Hero  the 
hamlets  stand  at  an  average  altitude  of  13,000  feet,  and  so  destitute  is  the  land  of  trees, 
that  the  solitary  apricot-tree  of  the  valley  was  shown  to  Wilson  as  quite  a  won- 
derful sight.  A  somewhat  more  hospitable  land  is  the  neighbouring  district  of 
Darsha,  or  Lahul,  where  all  the  villages  are  surrounded  by  trees  and  cultivated 
plots,  although  still  at  elevations  of  9,000  or  10,000  feet. 

The  Zanskar  range  is  dominated  eastwards  by  the  twin  mountains  Nun  and 
Kun  (Mer  and  Ser),  whence  numerous  glaciers  descend  southwards  to  the  Ward  wan 
Valley,  northwards  to  those  of  the  Suru  and  Dras.  But  the  range  falls  continually 
north-westwards,  and  is  here  crossed  by  numerous  passes  leading  from  the  vale  of 
Kashmir  to  the  Upper  Indus  Valley.  The  Zoji-bal,  one  of  these  passes  dedicated 
to  Siva,  is  only  11,400  feet  high,  and  is  consequently  the  lowest  in  the  whole 
Trans-Himalayan  system,  apart  from  the  deep  gorges  excavated  by  the  Upper 
Satlej  and  other  mountain  torrents.  The  neighbouring  Mecbihoi  glacier  descends 
to  11,000  feet  above  the  sea,  which  is  far  below  the  upper  limit  of  cultivation. 
These  highlands  probably  receive  a  greater  abundance  of  snow  than  any  other 
Himalayan  district.  Here  it  snowed  almost  incessantly  from  October,  1877,  to 
^lay,  1878,  and  on  the  Zoji  Pass  the  snow  was  in  the  month  of  August  still  150 
feet  thick  in  many  places. 
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Deosai  Plateau. — Nanga  Parbat. 

The  main  ridge,  which  has  a  mean  elevation  of  15,000  or  10,000  feet,  is  con- 
tinued to  the  north  of  the  Kinshan-ganga,  or  Krishna- ganga  (Krishna  River),  a 
large  affluent  of  the  Jhilam,  and  here  ramifies  into  a  number  of  branches,  one  of 
which  skirts  the  broad  plateau  of  Deosai.  This  plateau  forms  a  basin  12,000  to 
13,000  feet  above  the  sea,  full  of  pebbles  and  gravels  formerly  deposited  by  the 
glacial  torrents  from  the  surrounding  hills,  nearly  all  of  which  fall  at  present 
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bolow  tlio  limit  of  porjiotual  snow.  Tho  cavities  of  the  Deosai  aro  filled  with  a  few 
scattered  lakes,  and  from  the  south-east  corner  of  the  tableland  the  Shifjar  River 
washes  down  a  little  jijohl  dust  to  tho  Suru,  a  tributary  of  tho  Indus.  Tiiis  "  Pla- 
teau of  the  Devil,"  as  its  name  means,  is  easily  crossed  in  summer,  but  the  snow- 
storms render  it  very  dangerous  in  winter.  There  are  no  human  dwellin<i;s,  no 
l)lants  beyond  some  short  herbage  in  the  hollows,  and  few  animals  except  the 
marmot,  which  resembles  tho  "  tarbagan "  of  Central  Asia  and  Siberia  in  its 
watchful  ways  and  trogh)dyte  habits. 

The  Deosai  is  separated  by  the  deep  gorges  of  tho  Astor,  or  Ilazora,  and  its 
afHuents  from  the  Nunga  Parbat,  which  stands  on  the  extreme  verge  of  British 
India.  This  giant  of  the  Western  Himalayas  seems  all  the  more  imposing  that 
the  whole  western  section  of  the  Trans-llinuilaya  beyond  the  Nun  and  Kun  falls 
below  tho  snow-line.  The  "  Naked  Mountain,"  as  its  Hindu  name  is  interpreted, 
towers  some  7,000  feet  above  the  surrounding  crests,  and  on  the  east  and  south  its 
walls,  which  are  too  steep  to  retain  the  snow,  except  in  a  few  crevasses,  rise  at  one 
spring  above  the  glaciers.  From  nearly  all  tho  summits  of  Kashmir  the  Nanga 
I'arbat,  known  also  as  the  Diyarmir,  stands  out  boldly  against  the  horizon,  and  is 
also  visible  from  the  plains  above  all  the  intermediate  eminences.  From  Ramnagar 
in  the  Pan  jab,  a  distance  in  a  straight  line  of  200  miles,  Cunningham  was  able  to 
distinguish  it  in  clear  weather.  One  of  its  northern  glaciers  descends  near  tho 
village  of  Tarshing  in  the  Astor  Valley  down  to  9,500  feet  above  sea  level,  probably  the 
lowest  limit  reached  by  any  of  the  glacial  streams  throughout  the  Himalayan  regions. 
The  Tarshing  glacier,  which  is  fed  on  both  sides  by  others  of  smaller  size,  impinges 
at  its  lower  end  on  the  base  of  the  mountain,  against  which  its  whole  weight  is 
compressed.  In  1850,  when  it  was  much  more  elevated  than  at  present,  it  dammed 
up  a  lake  considerably  over  a  mile  long  and  300  feet  deep  at  one  point.  To  guard 
against  the  threatened  danger,  the  natives  had  placed  senfinels  near  the  spot,  and 
as  soon  as  the  barrier  began  to  yield,  all  escaped  to  the  neighbouring  heights.  But 
their  dwellings  were  swept  away,  their  fields  wasted,  and  the  very  topography  of 
the  Astor  Valley  became  modified.  Since  then  another  lake  has  been  forming 
under  similar  conditions,  and  must  be  followed  sooner  or  later  by  similar  results. 
Whenever  disasters  of  this  sort  become  imminent,  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper 
valleys  send  warnings  to  those  lower  down  written  on  bark  leaves. 

The  Nanga  Parbat  was  also  the  scene  of  the  tremendous  landslip  which  com- 
pletely blocked  the  course  of  the  Indus  in  1841.  Godwin- Austen,  Shaw,  and  others 
fancied  that  the  stoppage  had  been  caused  by  an  obstruction  formed  by  the  Shayok 
glacier.  But  this  obstacle  could  not  have  prevented  the  Indus  Proper,  the  Gilgit, 
and  so  many  other  tributaries  from  flooding  the  bed  lower  down,  where  nothing 
now  flowed  except  a  shallow  stream  fordable  all  along  its  course.  Hence  it  became 
evident,  as  pointed  out  by  Montgomerie  and  Becher,  that  the  phenomenon  could 
only  have  arisen  from  a  barrier  formed  below  all  the  upper  affluents,  that  is,  south 
of  Gilgit,  and  it  was  accordingly  at  Hator  Pir,  near  the  village  of  Gor,  that  the 
remains  of  the  enormous  chaotic  accumulation  were  afterwards  discovered  by  Drew, 
When  the  huge  mass  of  water,  shingle,  and  mud,  estimated  by  Cunningham  at 
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20,00(),0()(),00()  tons,  rushed  down  from  the  upper  gorges,  a  small  iirniy  of  Sikhs 
was  encamped  on  tlic  hanks  ol'  the  Indus,  near  Atlok.  Over  five  huiidrdl  men 
were  swept  awiiy  by  the  flood,  wliich  rose  MO  feet  ;  vilhiges  perched  on  tlic  higli 
bluffs  were  razed  to  the  ground ;  tlic  current  of  the  Kabul  Iliv(!r  was  driven  back 
over  20  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  a  layer  of  mud  more  than  a  foot  thick  was 
strewn  over  the  plain. 

Pan.iah  and  Kajnao  Uri-ANDS. 

The  (/jiamba  and  South  Kaslimir  Hills,  between  the  Satlej  and  Indus  Valleys, 
and  s(^parated  from  the  higher  inland  ranges  by  tlie  Chinab  and  Jhilam  A'alleys 

Fig,  30.— Tkmpouauv  Lake,  Upi'Bu  Inuus  Vallky. 
Scnlo  1  : 2,sno,(yv> 


.  60  Miles. 


are  mere  secondary  spurs  compared  with  the  Nanga  Parbat  and  Zanskar  ^lountains. 
The  advanced  eminences  forming  the  natural  limits  of  the  country  above  the  Pan- 
jab  plains  are  little  more  than  ordinary  hills,  1,100  or  1,200  feet  higli,  and  running 
in  continuation  of  the  Sivalik  chain.  Rugged  and  rocky,  fissured  by  the  torrents, 
in  parts  destitute  of  vegetation,  with  no  trees  beyond  a  few  acacias  mingled  with 
prickly  undergrowths,  they  are  difficjult  to  cross  except  where  modern  roads  have 
70 
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boon  coiistriu'tod,  and  travollcrs  Htill  oclu)  tho  complaiiitH  of  Hornior  whon  ho  fol- 
lowod  in  tho  oorfojj^t!  nl'  the  Kin|M'n>r  Auronjjf-zcl).  Thoir  outer  Noarps  prosciii  u 
Korics  of  abrupt  torracoH  towards  tho  dooiis,  wbih'  tho  northoru  nlopos  are  coiiiparu- 
tivoly  f^ontU^  and  rofjfuhir.  Thoir  vo;j;otatiou  idroady  boh»nfi;s  to  tho  loniporato  zone, 
ajid  in  vvintor  all  tho  Humniits  aro  Huowolad.  Hero  tho  land  ofton  aMsunics  a  Muro- 
poan  uspoot,  and  tho  forosts,  ospooially  on  tho  north  sido,  reoall  thoHo  of  tho  Wost. 
TboHo  hills,  wliich  form  tho  wostorn  oxtoiision  of  tho  Himalaya  propor,  and  which 
aro  out  uj)  into  unocpml  sootions  by  tho  Satloj,  Jlavi,  Chinal),  and  Jhilam,  aro 
crowned  l)y  peaks  witli  a  moan  altitude  of  from  10,000  to  10,000  foot,  and  aro  oon- 
Hoquontly  about  tho  same  heijj;ht  as  tho  Kuropoun  Alps.  To  this  system  belonj^s 
tho  Panjal  v'ul\ro,  by  which  tho  lacustrine  basin  of  Kashmir  is  limited  southwards, 
and  which  is  crossed  by  numerous  passes,  hero  usually  called  j)ir,  from  tho  "  holy  " 
recluses  who  cstablislu'd  themselves  ut  these  points,  to  bless  the  wayfarers  in  return 
for  tlicir  offerings,  and  for  the  remains  of  the  sacrifices  made  to  the  mountain  gi-nii. 

The  Panjal  is  connected  by  a  transverse  chain  with  tho  Wardwan  Hills,  and 
throu{»h  these  with  tho  Zanskar  system.  West  und  north-westwards  the  Kujnag 
Mountains,  with  those  enelosinfj  tho  Kinshun-ganga  Valley,  complete  the  umi)hi- 
theatre  of  snowy  crests,  and  of  pine-clad,  leafy,  grassy,  or  cultivated  slopes  encirc- 
ling the  lovely  valo  of  Kashmir.  According  to  the  geologist  Verch«ire,  they  arc  mostly 
«»ld  volcanoes,  but  none  except  a  few  in  tho  north  reach  the  lino  of  perp(!tual  snow. 
From  tho  Huranuik  Peak  a  prospect  is  commanded  of  Nanga  Parbat  and  Dapsang, 
and  lower  down  in  the  hazy  distance  the  level  plains  of  Srinagar,  with  their  clusters 
of  trees,  winding  streams,  and  lakes  reflecting  the  azure  sky  in  their  limpid  waters. 
Farther  on,  tho  hills  are  interrupted  by  the  Kinshan-ganga  and  Kunhar  Valleys, 
and  again  by  the  gorges  of  the  Indus.  But  beyond  these  fissures  the  whole  land  is 
covered  with  mountains  attaining  elevations  of  15,000  or  16,000  feet  and  upwards. 
"West  of  the  Indus  they  run  parallel  with  the  main  stream  and  its  tributary,  the  Swat, 
terminating  at  last  in  the  Mahaban,  which,  seen  from  the  plain,  seems  almost  isolated. 

Subjoined  are  some  of  the  chief  mountains,  passes,  and  towns  of  the  Western 
Himalaya,  with  their  relative  positions  to  each  other  : — 
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VaI.K,    Ol'    K  VMIMIH. 

The  vale  of  Kashtnir  is  one  ol'  the  loveliest  spots  in  tlic  whole  woild.  It  has 
been  sung  by  the  Hindu  and  IVrsian  poets  as  an  earthly  Kden,  and  the  very  name 
ol'  Kashmir  has  throughout  the  West  become  synonynious  with  a  hind  ol'  marvels 
and  enchantment.  Modern  travellers,  I'uniislied  with  the  elt'mei\ts  ol'  comparison 
fieri vcd  from  an  almost  complete  exploration  of  the  globe,  contlrMi  all  that  the 
native  poets  have  said  of  this  heavenly  region.  And  even  were  its  magniliceiit 
prospects  elscwhen*  rividlcd,  those  who  have  the  true  sentiment  of  nature  fully 
un(h'rstand  that  there  is  no  country  whos(>  real  beauties  do  not  surpass  all  the 
(lesrriptions  of  poetry,  all  the  most  truthful  pictures  of  the  artist.  The  impres- 
sion produced  by  the  sight  of  the  delightful  valley  is  all  tlie  more  ])rofonnd  that 
the  contrast  is  more  marked  with  the  surrounding  regions.  Unless  we  reach  it 
through  the  romantic  gorges  of  the  .Ihilam,  it  can  be  approiuOied  only  by  diflicult 
and  tedious  paths  over  the  rugged  crests  of  the  Panjal,  ui  down  from  the  northern 
highlands  and  plateaux  blocked  with  snow,  ice,  and  rocks,  and  swept  by  keen  blasts,* 
which  at  times  become  tierce  gales  and  snowstorms.  After  weeks  or  even  months  of 
such  a  journey  through  wild  gorges  and  trackless  passes,  after  the  hardships  of  the 
camping-ground,  intensified  by  extreme  (!old  and  even  hunger,  we  suddenly  enter 
this  smiling  land,  where  we  may  at  last  hope  for  rest  from  all  oui-  toils.  Mveii  the 
fatigue  of  ordinary  travelling  is  now  at  an  end.  On  reaching  the  ]{ehat,  as  the 
natives  call  the  Jhilam,  the  Vitasta  of  the  Aryans  and  Hydaspes  of  the  Greeks,  we 
glide  smoothly  with  the  current  down  to  Srinagar,  where  the  full  beauty  of  the 
valley  is  revealed.  The  stream  broadens  here  and  there  into  blue  lakes ;  the  tieldfi 
and  scattered  hamlets  reposing  in  the  shade  of  the  walnut  and  other  fruit  trees 
are  almost  screened  from  view  by  the  wide-spreading  branches  of  the  leafy  elm 
and  plane  ;  the  vista  changes  with  every  turn  of  the  stream,  and  still  in  the  dis- 
tance rise  the  eternal  mountain  ranges  with  their  endless  variety  of  snows,  crags, 
and  wooded  slopes.  The  presence  of  man  is  everywhere  recalled  by  towns,  palaces, 
and  gardens,  while  the  ruins  of  temples  and  strongholds  crowning  every  solitary 
eminence  add  the  perspective  of  bygone  ages  to  the  realities  of  the  jjresent. 

The  climate  of  Kashmir  is  unicjue  in  Tndia,  resembling  that  of  Western  Europe, 
but  with  more  stability.  The  year  opens  suddenly  with  the  spring,  but,  as  on  the 
North  Atlantic  seaboard,  there  are  equally  sudden  returns  of  chills  and  storms. 
The  really  pleasant  season  lasts  from  May  to  September,  when  the  skies  lemain 
clear  and  bright,  even  while  the  south-west  monsoon  is  sweeping  over  the  plains  of 
India  and  the  Himalayan  ranges.  The  moisture-charged  clouds  are  seen  rolling 
over  the  surrounding  hills,  but  no  rain  falls  in  the  valley  except  after  a  change  of 
wind,  or  after  an  unusually  hot  day.  The  mean  summer  temperature  is  higher 
than  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  France,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lakes  and 
marshy  lands  clouds  of  mosquitoes  often  add  to  the  lassitude  felt  by  strangers  in 
the  tepid  atmosphere.  But  in  summer  most  of  the  European  residents,  limited  by 
diphjmatic  convention  to  350  for  the  year  1882,  withdraw  to  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring upland  valleys,  annd  flowering  meadows  and  winding  streams.      Snow 
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Mcliloiii  Fulls  on  t)i<>  pliiin  till  Dt'cniilxT,  iiiid  for  iilxtut  two  tnontliH  it  incItN  and 
ri'iippcurs  iillt'riiatcly.  Duriiijf  tliis  mi'hsoii  thick  fo^js  ol'fcn  prcviiil,  and  may  l)o 
.H(>cn  fiitiii  the  surrounding;  li('i;j;lits  ii  !iiii^'  up  llic  valley  in  succcMHivt'  waves,  liko 
those  of  the  lake  which  I'oruierly  tiuoded  the  country.  < 'ne  ol'  the  most  reniarkahio 
phenonienii  of  the  climate  is  the  normal  stillness  of  the  atmosphere,  whence  a  surpris- 
inj^  calmness  of  the  waters,  in  which  tlio  punoranui  of  trees,  mountains,  and  nky  is 
nearly  always  vividly  retlected. 

There  can  he  no  doidit  that  the  valley  was  really  at  one  time  a  lacustrine  Ijasin, 
some  ttO  miles  Ion;,'  hy  •{<)  miles  hroad,  and  runninj^  soutli-east  to  north-west  in  tho 
same  direction  as  the  Himalayan  system.  Hut  the  traditions  current  amone;st  tho 
natives  re^^ardiufj;  the  distiharjife  of  this  reservoir  have  no  historic  foimdation,  and 
are  simply  oxplaini'd  hy  the  geolofjfical  evidence  itself.  The  inhahitants  of  tho 
plain,  like  ho  many  others  elsewhiu'e,  were  induced  to  associate  with  some  heroin 
name,  and  assign  a  detinit(>  epoch  to  what  was  in  reality  the  slow  work  of  aj^es.  The 
soil  of  Kashiin'r  consists  of  alluvia,  minj^led  with  voh'ani(^  ashes  from  lon^-extinct 
craters  connnandiuff  a  section  of  the  vast  ampliitheatre.  Tho  j^eolojj;ical  evich'uces 
of  the  varyinj^  water-level  alonj?  the  primitive  shoi-es  aro  overywhoro  visible.  Such 
ar(>  tho  Juirrrns,  terraces  standinjjf  at  u  mean  heif;;ht  of  from  2;"i()  to  UOO  feet  above 
the  basin,  rostinj^  on  one  side  ajjfainst  the  mountain,  and  scored  by  temporary 
torrents  or  permanent  streams  on  tho  side  facinjf  the  plain.  Tho  Haramula  j?<)rf?o, 
(hrou<j;h  which  the  Jhilam  escapes,  shows  similar  terraces,  the  banks  of  the  rivet 
at  a  time  when  it  flowed  at  a  much  hi}i[her  level  than  at  present.  All  that  now 
remains  of  the  old  reservoir  arc  the  lakelet  of  Srinafjar,  drainin^jf  intermittently  to 
the  Jhilam,  to  the  Manasbal  basin,  and  the  larnfo  liake  Walar,  whose  sedgy  banks 
afford  a  cover  to  myriads  of  waterfowl.  The  Walar,  whi(!h  is  from  10  to  14  feet 
deep,  washes  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on  its  west  and  north  sides,  and  thus  assumes 
the  aspect  of  an  Alpine  lake,  liko  that  of  Geneva.  It  is  yearly  encroached  upon 
by  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Jhilam,  and  the  upper  stream  must  s(X)ner  or  later 
reach  the  level  of  the  emissary  which  escapes  to  the  IJaranmla  gorge.  From  this 
point  it  descends  from  rapid  to  rapid  towards  tho  plains  of  the  Panjab,  4,000  feet 
lower  down,  and  180  miles  distant  following  the  course  of  the  river.  There  uro 
few  more  romantic  valleys  than  this  approach  to  Kashmir,  with  its  rocky  peaks, 
magnificent  timber,  sudden  windings,  and  foaming  waters. 


TxiIAlUTAXTS  OF    KASHMIR. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Western  Himalaya  are  distributed  according  to  tho 
slope  of  the  land  and  the  course  of  its  streams.  While  the  northern  and  nc  i- 
oastern  districts  are  too  elevated  to  be  peopled,  except  by  a  few  nomad  tribes,  the 
middle  zone,  where  the  snow  remains  only  for  a  part  of  the  year  on  the  ground, 
has  already  a  few  towns  and  large  villages  in  the  sheltered  spots.  But  there  are 
no  largo  masses  of  ])opulation  till  wo  roach  the  vale  of  Kashmir  and  the  broad 
valleys  opening  sonthwards  towards  the  Punjab. 

The  whole  of  the  eastern  region,  which  still  forms  part  of  Tibet  geographically, 
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TYPES  AND  COSTUMES  OF  TIBETAN  WOMEN  OF  LADAK. 
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iilso  belongs  to  that  country  in  respect  of  the  origin,  speecli,  and  religion  of  its 
inhabitants.  Amongst  these  are  the  Khamjia,  or  Champa  nomads,  about  oOO  in 
number,  who  occupy  the  whole  of  the  Iluj)shu  plateau,  some  4,000  square  miles  in 
extent,  and  who  change  their  camping-grounds  four  times  with  the  seasons.  Their 
head-quarters  is  the  village  of  Dora,  which  stands  at  an  elevation  of  14,000  feet 
above  the  sea  near  the  Tibetan  frontier.  These  nomads,  whose  chief  occupation  is 
the  transport  of  merchandise  between  Tibet  and  Ladak,  are  noted,  like  their 
Tibetan  kindred,  for  their  cheerfulness,  good-humour,  and  indifi'erence  to  hunger, 
fatigue,  and  hardships  of  all  kinds.  IJelow  an  altitude  of  11,000  feet  they  are  no 
longer  in  their  native  element,  and  begin  to  suffer  from  the  heavier  atmosphere  of 
the  lower  regions.  A  few  Ikiddhi.^t  monks  also  reside  in  the  monastery  of  Ilanle, 
which  stands  on  a  steep  eminence  rising  to  a  height  of  over  15,000  feet  on  the 
marshy  plain  of  like  name.  Next  to  the  gold-washing  station  of  Thok-yalung, 
in  Tibet,  this  is  probably  the  higliest  point  in  Asia  permanently  inhabited. 

The  Ladak  and  Baltistan  Races. 

Like  the  Khampas,  the  Ladaki  people  of  the  Leh  district,  those  of  Kunwar,  in 
the  tapper  Satlej  Valley,  the  natives  of  Spiti,  and  to  a  large  extent  of  Laliul,  are  all 
of  pure  Bod  or  Tibetan  stock.  The  Ladukis  have  nearly  all  small,  thick-set  figures, 
broad  featui-es,  high  cheek-bones,  oblique  eyes.  They  are  also  distinguished  by 
their  kindliness,  cheerful  disposition,  love  of  work,  and  friendly  feeling  towards 
strangers.  They  allow  themselves  to  be  oppressed  by  the  lamas,  for  whom  they 
build  monasteries,  temples,  and  mani  inscribed  with  the  sacred  formida.  But  the 
difficulty  of  finding  candidates  for  the  priesthood  appears  to  have  increased  of 
recent  years  to  such  an  extent,  that  several  monasteries  have  been  abandoned. 
The  small  extent  of  inhabitable  land  checks  the  increase  of  pojjuhition,  which  is 
further  arrested  by  the  prevalent  practice  of  polyandria.  Lower  down  half-castes, 
sprung  of  unions  between  Tibetans  and  othei-  races,  are  numerous,  and  till  the  year 
1871  these  were  still  slaves  of  the  government ;  but  through  the  intervention  of 
the  geologist.  Drew,  they  were  all  emancipated  in  that  year.  The  only  class  still 
regarded  as  pariahs  are  the  musicians  and  smiths,  with  whom  marriage  is  strictly 
forbidden. 

in  other  respects  Hindu  influences  have  already  affected  the  Ladaki  people,  who 
now  no  longer  expose  their  dead  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts.  Several  Sanskrit 
words  have  even  penetrated  in^^o  the  current  speech,  which,  however,  differs  so 
little  from  Tibetan,  that  the  two  peoples  are  able  to  converse  together  with  perfect 
ease.  Even  the  Khamba  mendicants  from  the  extreme  east  of  Tibet  can  make 
themselves  understood  by  the  Ladakis.  The  natives  of  Spiti  also  speak  jjure 
Tibetan ;  but  in  the  province  of  Lahul  several  idioms  are  still  struggling  for  the 
ascendency.  In  some  valleys  the  current  speech  is  the  Bunan,  akin  to  the  Tibetan 
of  the  tipper  Satlej  Valley,  but  with  some  marked  peculiarities  of  structure. 
Elsewhere  the  Manchat,  a  Tibetan  dialect  mixed  with  Hindi  and  words  of 
unknown  origin,  and  the  Tinan,  also  composed  of  diverse  elements,  are  current. 
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In  Ijaliul,  IJuddliism  is  ulrcudy  tJiroatenod  by  Bnihnumism.  Most  of  the  lamas 
arc  litllo  more  so  tlian  in  name,  and  in  187H  not  more  than  seven  in  more  than  a 
thousand  amonp;st  them  were  engaj^ed  in  religious  matters.  To  propitiate  the  gods 
the  natives  have  recourse  to  the  lirahmans  and  hunas  indiderently.  They  also  invoke 
the  trees  and  snakes,  and  perform  special  rites  in  order  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the 
demons.  Even  CMiristianity  has  found  its  way  into  Tjahul,  sinee  the  establishment 
of  a  Moravian  mission  at  Kailang,  in  one  of  the  Upper  Zanskar  valleys.  Instruc- 
tion  is  more  general  amongst  the  Tibetans  of  Kashmir  than  amongist  the  most 


Fig.  31. — Populations  of  Kashmir. 
ReiUi>  1  :  G.sno.ooo. 
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inhabitants  of  the  kingdom.  Most  of  them  can  read ;  they  prepare  rude  maps 
with  great  ea.se,  and  are  excellent  guides  to  the  English  surveyors.  According  to 
Harcourt,  a  nun  in  a  Lahul  convent  is  said  to  have  acquired  sufficient  knowledge 
of  astronomy  to  calculate  eclipses. 

The  Balti-pa — that  is,  people  of  Balti,  living  on  the  Shayok,  the  Upper  Indus, 
and  its  tributary,  the  Suru — are  regarded  by  most  observers  as  akin  to  the  Ladakis. 
They  speak  a  Tibetan  dialect,  differing  little  from  the  others,  and  are  distinguished 
by  the  oblique  eyes,  high  cheek-bones,  and  other  physical  peculiarities  of  the  Bod 
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race.  The  points  in  which  thoy  differ  from  their  neighbours  would  soom  to  be 
due  partly  to  their  miUler  climate,  partly  to  the  change  of  life  produced  by  their 
couvei-sion  to  Mohammedanism.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  also  a  con- 
siderable admixture  of  Aryan  blood,  and  M.  de  I'jfalvy  regards  some  of  the  tribes 
as  even  of  purer  Aryan  stock  than  the  neighbouring  Dardu  pi^ojHo.  They  are 
taller  and  less  thick-set,  with  larger  nose  and  fuller  beard  than  the  ordinary 
libetans,  while  the  mixture  of  blood  is  also  shown  in  their  mental  qualities.  They 
lack  the  gentle  and  cheerful  disposition  of  the  liod-pa,  and  are  also  less  generous 
and  more  worldly-wise,  although  still  inferior  to  the  Kashmiri  in  shrewdness  and 
capacity  for  trade.  They  are  fond  of  violent  exercises,  and  addicted  to  the  game 
of  polo,  which  has  recently  been  int  reduced  into  England.  Baltistan  is  a  favourite 
recruiting-ground,  and  the  Maharaja  has  here  raised  a  complete  regiment  of 
soldiers,  all  dressed  in  the  Highland  costume.  Although  converted  to  the  Shiah 
sect  by  missionaries  from  Khorasan,  the  Balti  people  still  practise  many  Hindu 
rites,  and  preserve  the  three  sharply-defined  castes  of  priests,  agriculturists,  and 
artisans.  Polyandria  has  been  replaced  by  polygamy,  and  the  women,  who  enjoy 
complete  equality  in  Ladak,  are  reduced  to  a  state  of  thraldom  in  Dardistan.  Here 
the  narrow  valleys  no  longer  afford  space  for  the  growing  population,  so  that  large 
numbers  of  Baltis  are  yearly  driven  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  Kashgaria,  Lower 
Kashmir,  the  Panjab,  Simla,  and  other  districts  where  there  is  a  demand  amongst 
the  English  for  masons,  "navvies,"  and  labourers.  They  emigrate  in  gangs, 
taking  with  them  loads  of  dried  apricots,  which  they  dispose  of  along  the  route, 
and  after  years  of  hard  work  perhaps  return  with  a  small  stock-in-trade,  chiefly 
copper  wares,  to  their  upland  valleys. 

The  Dard  Tribes. 

Below  the  Balti  country,  the  Dard  or  Dardu  people  occupy  the  whole  bend 
described  by  the  Indus  round  the  Nanga  Parbat.  They  are  also  found  in  the 
Gilgit  basin,  and  beyond  the  spurb  of  the  Hindu-kush,  in  the  Mastuj  and  Chitral 
districts  draining  to  the  Kabul  River.  Scattered  settlements  occur  in  the  upper 
Kishan-ganga,  along  certain  parts  of  the  Indus,  and  in  the  Dras  district  of  Baltis- 
tan. Several  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leh  are  even  peopled  by  Dardu 
colonists  traditionally  from  Gilgit.  Whatever  be  their  customs,  religion,  and 
political  system,  all  observers  are  unanimous  in  classifying  the  various  Dardu 
tribes  with  the  Aryan  family.  Leitner,  who  first  explored  the  Gilgit  Valley, 
regarded  all  the  inhabitants  as  of  one  racial  stock.  Yet  Biddulph  has  shown  that 
some  of  the  tribes  present  considerable  physical  differences,  while  their  Aryan 
dialects  are  often  very  distinct.  Nevertheless  the  Dardu,  whom  their  Tibetan 
neighbours  call  Brok-pa,  that  is,  "Highlanders,"  form  on  the  whole  a  tolerably 
well-marked  ethnical  group.  They  are  generally  of  middle  size,  strong  and  well 
proportioned,  with  aquiline  nose,  straight  brow,  and  rather  coarse  features,  but  with 
the  European  oval  form.  In  intelligence  and  courage  they  yield  in  no  respect  to 
the  Baltis,  and  are  also  noted  for  a  great  love  of  freedom. 
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The  ousto  system  prevails  in  Dardistaii,  and  as  in  India,  it  is  here  due  to  the 
intrusion  of  a  fonquerin}?  race.  Tlii'  liij^iiest  caste  is  that  of  the  Itono,  who  command 
the  same  respecit  as  royal  prim-es,  and  from  amonjifst  them  the  ruling  chiefs 
generally  clioosi*  their  ministers.  Next  to  the  liono  come  the  Shin,  who  form  the 
majority  in  tli(<  stati-s  on  the  Indus  west  of  the  Nanga  I'arhat  and  in  u  part  of 
I'pper  (iilgit,  and  from  them  the  whole  coimtry  takes  the  name  of  Shinkuri.  They 
are  prohahly  to  he  identified  with  the  Shinu  mentioned  in  the  Mahuhhuratu  and 
in  the  Laws  of  Meiui,  who  were  confused  hy  the  early  European  commentators 
with  the  Chinese.  They  formerly  occupied  the  Indus  valleys  nmch  lower  down, 
whence  they  were  gradually  driven  to  their  ])re8ent  snowy  ahodes.  Proud  of  their 
ancient  origin,  th(>v  despise  all  pursuits  except  agriculture  and  the  chase  ;  yet  they 
are  said  to  he  extremely  avaricious,  and  most  of  them  have  their  hiding-places  in 
the  hills,  where  they  hoard  up  coins,  copper  vessels,  jewellery,  and  other  valuables. 
Although  Mohammedans,  they  abstain  from  the  flesh  of  cattle  and  birds,  and  even 
from  cow's  milk.  But  if  this  is  due  to  former  lirahmanical  practices,  it  is  remark- 
able that,  unlike  the  Hindus,  they  entertain  the  same  horror  of  the  cow  that  other 
Mohannnedans  do  of  swine.  An  ox-hide  placed  in  one  of  their  springs  is  supposed 
to  inevitably  bring  on  a  fierce  storm. 

Far  more  numerous  than  the  Shin  are  the  Yashkun  (Yeshkun),  or  third  caste, 
who  call  themselves  Burish,  Burishaski,  or  Urishki.  They  form  the  bulk  of  the 
Dard  race,  constituting  nearly  the  whole  of  the  population  in  Ilunza,  Nagar,  Yasin, 
and  the  nuijority  in  Gilgit,  Darel,  and  Astor.  The  foui'th  caste  of  the  Kremin, 
answering  to  the  Sudras  of  the  Hindus,  includes  the  potters,  carpenters,  and  other 
artisans,  and  are  probably  descended  from  the  aborigines,  who  offered  the  least 
resistance  to  the  invaders.  Below  them  are  the  Diim  or  Dom,  who  are  niet  under 
diverse  names  in  all  2)arts  of  Kashmir,  where  they  still  stand  in  the  relation  of  a 
conquered  race  to  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  They  are  the  gipsies  of  the  country, 
and,  like  the  gipsies  elsewhere,  arc  mostly  smiths,  tinkers,  and  strolling  minstrels, 

Exce2)t  those  of  Ladak,  who  have  become  Buddhists  like  their  neighbours,  all 
the  Dard  peoples  are  now  Mohammedans.  But  while  some  are  Sunnis  or  Shiahs, 
others  belong  to  the  sect  of  the  Mollai,  or  "  divine."  Remains  of  the  old  paganism 
also  survive  in  many  villages,  especially  in  the  southern  districts  towards  the 
Afghan  frontier.  The  Chilasi,  who  occupy  the  western  slopes  of  Nanga  Parbat, 
are  at  once  the  most  recent  and  fanatical  of  all  the  Moslem  communities.  Not 
satisfied  with  enslaving  their  captives  of  other  cults,  the  rajahs  of  Yasin  and  Hunza, 
in  the  Up})or  Gilgit  basin,  ha>e  established  a  regular  slave  trade,  and  when 
strangers  cannot  be  had,  they  sell  or  exchange  their  own  subjects  for  dogs.* 
According  to  liiddulph  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  about  one  half  of  the 
inhabitants  above  forty  years  of  age  have  passed  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
existence  in  slavery.  The  man-hunting  wars,  combined  with  the  victorious  and 
disastrous  expeditions  of  the  Kashmir  armies,  have  largely  tended  to  depopulate 
the  land.  In  the  province  of  Gilgit,  where  there  are  at  present  only  4,500  souls, 
there  must  have  formerly  been  six  or  seven  times  that  number,  judging  at  least 
•  Uoclier,  "  Journal  of  th«  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,"  iii.  59. 
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from  the  now  abandoned  cultivated  terraces  to  be  seen  everywhere  scattered  over 
tlic  mountain  slopes.  Still  uiuleciphcred  rock  inscriptions  occurring  on  cither  side 
of  the  valley  attest  the  ancient  civilisation  of  (iilgit,  whih;  numerous  stone  circles, 
like  those  of  IJrittany,  occur  liigher  up  in  the  Yasin  district.  Few  Ilinialayan 
lands  enjoy  a  finer  climate  or  more  fertile  soil  tlmn  the  Lower  Gilgit  VaUcv.  The 
riverain  tracts,  which  are  only  5,000  feet  above  the  sea,  yield  all  the  ])roducts  of 
tlie  temperate  zone,  and  maize,  cotton,  the  fig,  jjomcgranate,  and  mulbcny  are  hero 
also  cultivated.  The  Gilgit  silk  fabrics,  both  pure  and  mixed  with  wool  or  cotton, 
are  noted  for  their  great  firmness. 

Since  the  year  1H47,  when  the  English  officers  Young  and  Vans  Agnew 
crossed  the  Indus  at  IJunji  (Howanji),  Gilgit  has  been  explored  by  Leitner,  J)rew, 
liiddulph,  and  others.  Here  Hayward  was  killed  near  the  handet  of  Darkot  in 
1870,  and  his  body  having  been  redeemed  by  his  fellow-countrymen,  was  laid  under 
a  clump  of  trees  near  the  walls  of  Gilgit.  At  present  the  villages  of  Hunji,  Sai, 
Gilgit,  ami  Sher,  with  their  cidtivated  lands  and  orchards,  are  overawed  by  Kash- 
mir forts,  which,  with  their  castellated  walls,  square  towers,  and  donjons,  look  like 
mediaeval  strongholds.  But  beyond  their  range  the  Dardu  tribes  are  either 
politically  independent,  or  merely  pay  a  nominal  tribute  to  the  Maharaja.  In  the 
north  the  Nagar  tribe,  occupying  the  northern  slope  of  Raki-posh,  is  compelled  to 
pay  a  double  tribute  of  gold  dust  and  apricots  to  its  more  powerful  neighbours  of 
(jilgit  aud  Hunza.  The  Hunza  people  themselves,  who  hold  the  Hindu-Kush 
-  ..Ueys  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Sirikol  in  Chinese  Turkestan,  are  dreaded  on 
account  of  their  courage  and  predatory  habits.  They  levy  black-mail  on  the 
caravans  passing  through  their  territory,  and  make  frequent  raids  into  the 
surrounding  lands.  Yasin,  lying  north-west  of  the  I*unial,  a  tributary  of  the 
Kashmir,  being  defended  by  its  rugged  mountains  and  almost  impracticable  defiles, 
has  nearly  always  succeeded  in  maintaining  its  political  independence,  but  suffers 
from  the  oppressive  despotism  of  a  local  raja.  At  this  point  of  the  Himalayas 
the  British  and  Russian  political  systems  approach  nearest  through  their  resjjective 
feudatory  states.  Here  the  line  of  separation  is  formed  by  a  mountain  range  and  a 
few  narrow  \alleys. 

The  Dard  tribes  of  the  unexplored  section  of  the  Indus  between  the  confluence 
of  the  Astor  and  the  Hazara  district,  seem  of  all  others  to  have  best  preserved  the 
ancient  usages  and  traditions,  although  several  of  them  have  taken  refug:  hero 
from  the  Afghan  valleys.  Their  territory  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Yaghestan,  that  is,  "  Rebel  land,"  from  the  fact  that  it  ha.^  never  acknowledged 
a  foreign  master.  The  Chilasi,  Koli,  Herbandi,  Sazini,  Palasi,  east  of  the  river,  the 
Hudari,  Dareli,  Tangiri,  and  people  of  Seo,  Puttun,  and  Kandia,  west  of  the  river, 
besides  some  others,  form  so  many  petty  republics,  one  of  which,  Thalicha,  consists 
of  seven  houses  only.  According  to  the  information  collected  by  Biddulph,  the 
English  resident  in  Gilgit,  in  the  whole  of  Yaghestan  there  are  G3,G00  male  adults, 
which  would  give  a  total  population  of  at  least  300,000.  The  men  of  each  'illage 
are  summoned  by  the  beat  of  the  drum  to  the  signs,  or  general  assemblies,  at  which 
all   questions  of  general  interest  ure  discussed.      After  electing  the  jushtero  or 
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(lolopatos  to  settle  the  details,  the  ineetin-?  is  dissolved  by  the  sound  of  u  whistle,  and 
all  absenting  themselves  from  the  gathering  are  subject  to  a  fine.  All  important 
decisions  reijuire  the  unanimous  vote  of  those  present,  a  single  protest  being 
sutHcient  to  adjourn  the  debate.  In  case  of  foreign  invasion  the  comnninities  com- 
bine against  the  common  enemy.  The  chief  wealth  of  these  highlanders  is  derived 
from  their  flocks  of  sheep,  for  which  they  are  sometimes  obliged  to  seek  fresh 

Pig.  a2.— Yaohestani  Peovi.ks  of  East  Daudistan. 
Scale  1  :  2.000.000. 
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pastures  amongst  other  tribes,  and  especially  in  the  Yasin  district  paying  a  tribute 
of  salt,  tobacco,  gold  dust,  or  animals,  lor  the  privilege.  But  this  payment  implies 
no  sort  of  political  subjection.  Thus  the  Tangiris,  who  have  frequent  relations  with 
Yasin,  boast  of  having  been  the  refuge  of  all  the  rulers  from  time  to  time  driven 
out  of  that  territory,  the  incursions  from  which  they  have  always  successfully 
resisted. 

In  the  Upper  Swat  valleys,  known  more  particularly  by  the  name  of  Kohistan, 
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the  chief  tribes,  Torwiilik  and  Buslikar,  are  also  of  Dard  stock,  but  thoy  have  not 
been  able  to  maintain  tlieir  political  independence.  Although  now  Moliammcdans 
of  the  Shiah  and  Suuni  sects,  the  Yughistinii  tribes  have  retained  many  of  their  old 
national  customs.  Thus  their  women  go  about  uncovered,  and  enjoy  a  large  sliaro 
of  personal  freedom.  The  moUahs  also  in  administering  justice  are  required  to 
conform  to  the  local  traditions.  Murder,  which  is  a  very  rare  crime,  is  punished, 
not  by  the  community,  but  by  the  friends  of  the  victim. 

The  several  tribes  have  each  their  own  patois  connected  with  Kashmiri  through 
the  dialects  current  amongst  tlie  peoples  on  the  west  side  of  the  Jhilam  Itiver.  The 
Burishki,  liowever,  which  is  spoken  in  Ilunza,  Nagar,  and  Yasin,  is  :aid  by 
Biddulph  to  be  of  "  Turanian  "  origin,  although  he  hesitates  to  class  it  with  the 
Turki  languages.  Amongst  all  the  Dard  people  the  Pushtu  (Afghan^  has  become 
the  literary  standard,  and  south  of  I'uttun,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  flourishing 
connuunity  in  Yaghestan,  Pushtu  alone  is  employed.  The  people  of  Boneir,  as  well 
as  of  the  Lower  Swat  Valley,  being  pure  Afghans,  their  speech  differs  little  from 
that  of  Kabul.  But  those  residing  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus,  in  the  ravines 
above  Derbent,  are  known  as  Ilimcha,  that  is,  "  Half-Castes,"  and  from  them  the 
neighbouring  Y'uzufzai  Afghans  keep  quite  aloof.  The  Palosa  or  Parusa  settle- 
ment, on  the  right  bank,  consists  of  Wahabites  from  India,  who  are  supported  by 
their  co-religionists,  and  who  are  the  implacable  enemies  of  British  rule.  Number- 
ing about  500,  they  practise  the  exercise  of  arms,  build  forts,  and  send  their  spies 
and  prophets  to  every  part  of  Mussulman  Asia.  Recently  the  Akhuml,  or  spiritual 
chief  of  the  Sunni  clans  in  Swat,  had  acquired  an  almost  undisputed  authority 
amongst  the  faithful  in  Afghanistan  and  the  Indus  regions.  lie  received  envoys 
from  every  part  of  India,  and  even  from  Constantinople. 

The  Kashmirians. 

Like  the  other  river  basins  of  this  region  of  the  Himalayas,  the  Upper  Jhilam 
Valley  has  its  distinct  populations.  The  Kashmiri,  who  have  given  their  name  to 
the  whole  kingdom,  but  who  themselves  obey  masters  of  an  alien  race,  occupy 
the  lacustrine  plain  above  the  Baramula  gorge,  beyond  which  narrow  district  thoy 
are  found  only  in  small  communities.  Physically  the  Kashuri,  as  they  call  them- 
selves, are  perhaps  the  finest  of  all  the  Hindu  peoples.  Of  middle  size,  well  propor- 
tioned, strong  and  active,  they  are  also  distinguished  by  regular  features,  high 
forehead,  slightly  aquiline  nose,  delicate  mouth,  bi-own  and  soft  eyes.  The  women, 
who  have  earned  a  universal  reputation  for  beauty  throughout  India,  are  specially 
distinguished  by  their  pure  and  noble  traits,  which  they  retain  even  in  old  age. 
The  intelligence,  wit,  shrewdness,  and  good  taste  of  the  Kashmiri  are  proverbial ; 
but  being  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  fierce  mountaineers  on  all  sides,  their  chief 
weapons  of  defence  have  been  cunning  and  flattery.  They  fawn  on  their  con- 
querors, who  leave  them  scarcely  enough  of  the  fruits  of  their  labour  to  keep  them 
from  starvation. 

Although  two-thirds  of  the  Kashmiri  Aryan  dialect  consists  of  Simskrit  and 
Persian  elements,  strangers  have  great  difficulty  in  learning  it.     Its  only  direct 
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rcliifioiis  iir<'  wifh  tho  idioms  spoken  towards  the  south-oast  in  the  I'ppor  riicnah 
Valli'V,  wliich  serve  as  u  eonnectinjy  link  between  the  Srinaj^ar  and  I'unjab  forms 
of  sperch.  In  other  respeets  the  Kuslimiri  are  j^jood  Iin}j;uist8,  aequirinj^  the 
lanjifuafres  of  their  masters  witli  the  f>;reatest  ease.  Nearly  all  speak  eitlu'r  Dogri 
or  Jliiidiistani,  and  many  understand  Persian,  the  "  French  of  the  East,"  whieh 
since  the  epoch  of  the  Mofifhul  Kmpire  has  been  the  otficinl  languaj^o  of  the  Court 
of  Kashmir.  One  alone  of  the  native  castes  has  preserved  with  its  religion  the 
memory  of  its  orif>;in.  This  is  the  caste  of  the  Hrahmans,  who  uro  here  called 
"  I'andits,"  as  if  tlu'y  had  specially  merited  u  title  in  India  proper  reserved  for  the 
lettered  elass(>s.  3Iost  of  them  at  any  rate  are  public  notaries  or  scribes  in  the 
^■(tvernment  ofhces.  Others  betake  themselves  to  trade,  but  never  to  agriculture 
or  handicrafts.  Notwithstanding  the  conversion  of  the  great  majority  to  Islam, 
tho  caste  system  has  been  upheld  in  various  professions  ;  but  it  is  fur  less  rigorously 
adhered  to  than  elsewhere  in  India,  which  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Aryan  innnigration  took  place  before  the  strict  separation  of  classes  in  Hindustan. 
At  the  lowest  extremity  of  the  series  is  the  custo  of  the  iJutuls,  who  are  held  to  bo 
so  iinpur(>,  that  they  would  be  regarded  as  blasphemers  were  they  merely  to  invoke 
the  inline  of  Allah.  Like  the  Doms  of  Dardistan,  they  are  probably  tho 
descendants  of  the  conquered  aborigines.  The  dialect  of  the  sluiwl-weuvers  also 
contains,  according  to  Leitner,  a  considerable  element  derived  from  a  language 
anterior  to  all  others  in  North-west  India. 

West  and  south-west  of  the  vale  of  Kashmir,  the  hill  region  watered  by  tho 
Jhilam,  after  its  junction  with  the  Kishan-ganga,  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Chibhali, 
that  i.-i,  by  Rajput  immigrunts  who  have  become  Mohammedans.  They  are  mainly 
to  bo  distinguished  by  this  circumstance  and  its  attendant  social  changes  from  their 
eastern  neighbours,  the  lirahmauical  Dogras,  who  occupy  the  foot  of  the  hills  on 
both  sides  of  the  Chinab  in  the  district  from  them  called  Dugar.  The  Chibhali 
and  Dogra  Hindu  dialects  are  closely  related,  and  in  fact  merge  from  district  to 
district  imperceptibly  one  into  the  other.  In  spite  of  their  adopted  Mohamme- 
danism the  Chibhalis  have  even  preserved  tho  old  castes,  based  originally  either  on 
racial  antagonism  or  on  differences  of  professions.  The  bulk  of  the  peasantry  still 
belong  to  the  subjected  Jats,  descendants  of  the  old  owners  of  the  land,  while  other 
immigrant  tribes  have  hitherto  maintained  a  certain  pre-eminence.  The  llajput 
masters,  proud  of  their  warlike  habits,  mostly  despise  a  life  of  manual  labour  or 
trade,  preferring  to  serve  either  as  soldiers  or  as  government  officials.  In  other 
respects  they  have  greatly  changed  since  their  immigration  from  Rajputana,  and 
have  long  ceased  to  practise  female  infanticide.  The  Moslem  Rajputs  have  so  little 
religious  zeal,  that  they  have  often  allowed  their  Hindu  wives  to  retain  their  house- 
hold gods,  and  some  places  of  pilgrimage  are  frequented  by  Mohammedans  and 
Brahmans  alike.  Till  recently  Islam  was  gradually  encroaching  on  the  peoples  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  but  Brahnianical  influences  now  appear  to  be  again  in  tho 
ascendant. 

East  and  south-east  of  the  vale  of  Kashmir,  the  valleys  sloping  towards  the 
Chinab,  as  well  as  the  banks  of  that  river,  are  also  inhabited  by  tribes  amongst 
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whom  tlie  various  castes  represent  so  many  original  racial  elements.  lly  their 
neighbours  known  by  the  collective  name  of  I'ahari  or  "  Higlilaiidcrs,"  thcHctrilies 
ill  stature  and  features  resemble  the  J'anjabi  Hindus,  but  th(ir  habits  of  lif«'  have 
rendered  them  hardier  and  more  robust.  Their  dialects,  unintelligible  totlie  Dogra 
and  neighbouring  lowlanders,  form  a  transition  between  those  of  I  lie  1 'an  jab  and 
Kashmiri.  The  hmguago  changes  with  every  valley,  and  '..*()  miles  otf  the  I'ahuri 
no  longer  understand  each  other. 

llesides  the  settled  communities  of  the  l*ahar,  who  live  on  agriculture  ami  the 
produce  of  their  orchards,  there  are  others,  who  migrate  regularly  with  the  seasons. 
SiKili  are  the  Gaddi,  shepherds  and  goatherds,  whoso  villages  lie  in  the  mountains, 
but  who  in  summer  descend  to  the  outer  hills  skirting  the  plains.  The  (iujar,  on 
the  contrary,  who  live  in  the  low-lying  districts,  drive  their  buffalo  herds  to  the 
mountain  pastures  during  the  fine  season.  The  woodmen,  who  cut  up  the  deodars 
in  the  forests  and  send  them  floating  down  the  Chinab,  also  lead  a  nomad  lifo 
between  the  cold  uplands  and  the  plains  of  the  Panjab.  Some  of  the  I'ahari  are 
Mohammedans ;  a  few  families  in  the  north-east  have  remained  Ikiddhists,  like 
their  Lahul  neighbours ;  but  the  great  majority  have  accepted  the  IJrahmanical 
cult,  while  still  retaining  many  of  the  old  pagan  rites.  In  the  Padar  district  on 
the  Upper  Chinab  temples  are  still  raised  to  the  nag-dcvitis,  or  "  Snake  Gods,"  who 
rank  with  the  other  divinities  of  the  Hindu  mythology.  In  the  Dragar  Mountains 
west  of  the  Chinab  the  iron  smelters  never  open  a  furnace  without  erecting  an  altar 
to  the  god  Dragar,  burning  in  his  honour  clarified  butter,  and  leaving  on  the  altar 
the  spoons  and  other  objects  connected  with  the  sacrifice. 

Topography  of  Kashmir. 
In  Ladak  there  are  no  towns  except  Lch,  capital  of  the  old  kingdom,  and  now 
annexed  to  the  Indian  Empire  under  the  "  mediatising "  government  of  the 
Maharaja  of  Kashmir.  Leh  lies  over  11,000  feet  above  the  sea,  some  2  or  3  miles 
north  of  the  Indus,  where  it  is  commanded  by  a  citadel,  serving  also  as  a  palace, 
with  its  high  white  walls  resting  on  a  concave  base,  in  the  Tibetan  style  of  architec- 
ture. The  old  quarter  with  its  narrow  winding  streets  is  grouped  at  the  foot  of  the 
castle,  while  the  modem  bazaar  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  town  at  the  head  of 
the  route  from  Srinagar.  The  surrounding  slopes  are  laid  out  in  gardens  and  corn- 
fields, interspersed  with  a  few  willow  and  poplar  groves.  Leh  is  the  centre  of  the 
trade  of  Kashmir  with  Tibet  and  Chinese  Turkestan.  Here  is  the  starting-point  of 
the  yearly  caravan  which  takes  to  Lassa  silks,  shawls,  saffron,  English  goods,  and 
which  brings  in  exchange  Chinese  teas,  woollen  stuffs,  and  turquoises.  According 
to  Drew,  its  imports  and  exports  amounted  in  1873  to  £95,000  and  £82,000  respec- 
tively. At  the  departure  and  return  of  the  caravans,  in  spring  and  early  winter,  the 
Kashmiri,  Yarkandi,  and  porters  of  all  races  form  large  encampments  round  about 
Leh.  The  route  taken  by  the  caravans  is  commanded  at  intervals  by  the  ruins  of 
the  forts  where  the  agents  of  the  former  ruler  of  Ladak  exacted  the  transit  dues. 
Thus  Fort  Khalsi  below  Leh  guards  a  wooden  bridge  thrown  over  a  gorge  of  the 
Indus,  which  is  here  only  65  feet  broad,     lu  a  mountain  valley  18  miles  south  of 
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Lili  stiiiuls    the  largest  moimslcry  in  tlio  country,  inhabited  by  HOO  lamas  and 
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Skdi'ihi  {hhii-Hn),  capital  of   Haltistan,  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  sur- 
rounding districts  by  I  lie  name  of  Bntuv  or  Pa /or,  is  a  mere  cluster  of  humlets  lying 

Pig.  33.— Tub  Zoji  1'ash. 


at  an  elevation  of  about  7,500  feet  above  the  sea,  in  a  rocky  plain  stretching  north- 
east of  Leh,  and  Avatered  by  canals  from  the  Indus.  Two  rocks  about  1,000  feet 
high,  and  polished  by  ancient  glaciers,  rise  over  against  each  other  on  either  side 
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of  llu'  rivrr,  anrl  iiro  crnwtu'd,  oiio  by  rccont  foitificiifmns,  fli<'  otliiT  h\  the  niiiH 
t)l' 11  I'itailcl.  Nciirly  all  the  liuiisrs  lire  tiat-niol'cil,  with  Miiall  iiiinl  Ntrucluics  mi 
tho  fcrraccs.  which  mitvo  iih  hiiiiiiiwi'  ri'Midt'ticcf*.  Here  aiNo  an-  (Irifd  tlic  aiuicotH, 
which  arc  th(  ihicf  rcMourcc  (if  tho  country,  aixl  from  wliich  it  takes  the  naiiic  uf 
Suri-HImtati,  or  "  iVprictit  TilM't."  ['lulcr  a  more  hosjtitahh'  clime  its  convenient 
Hituation  woiilrl  ■'■m)!!  vuim'  \h\H  phiee  to  consideraitlc  importance.  'I'he  two  valleys 
of  the  Ir'iliis  and  Mlidyok,  the  JVii-fo  or  "male  river,"  and  the  Tsii-mo  or  "  femido 
river,"  forii  i  juncticfii  higher  np,  while  clos*-  to  Skardu  lies  the  fertile  Shi>,'ar 
Valley,  with  its  running  waters,  clusterM  of  plantains,  and  distant  view  of  tho 
ghicierH.  Numerous  caravans  take  this  route,  and  weaverH  from  Kashmir  havo 
settled  here  to  work  up  the  valuahji  pashm  or  silky  wool  imported  from  Tibet. 
A  few  j^fohl-washtTs  are  also  employed  in  tho  neij^libourinj^  j,'lacial  torrents,  whoro 
the  gold  is  said  to  be  liberated  l)y  tlie  action  of  the  ji;laciers  against  the  rocks.  A 
certain  importance  as  stations  and  Iruding-pliu-es  is  also  enjoyed  by  the  roniantie 
villages  of  Karijil  and  Dnis,  lying  south-east  of  Skardu,  on  tho  route  'jctween 
!Srim»gur  and  Leb.  Here  tlu-  track  from  the  IJaltistan  uplands  down  to  the 
"golden  prairie"  watered  by  the  Upper  Indus  and  to  the  vale  of  Kashmir  crosses 
the  Zoji  Pass,  whore  "Sivu  sits  on  his  snowy  throne." 

iHlatnahad,  the  "  Abode  of  Islam,"  the  chief  town  in  Kast  Kaslunir,  was  formerly 
known  by  tho  numo  of  Anat-nag  or  Anant-nag — that  is,  the  "  Lake  of  Vishnu's 
iSnake,"  a  name  recalling  tho  old  serpent  worship.  Tho  boats  ascending  tho  Jhilain 
stoj)  u  little  below  this  place,  whoro  tho  upland  valleys,  each  traversed  by  u  foaming 
torrent,  l)ogin  to  spread  out  like  a  fan.  Tliis  is  the  natural  starting-point  of  tho 
traders  proceeding  to  tho  Upper  Chinab  basin,  and  Islamabad  also  derives  some 
importance  from  its  saffron  industry.  In  the  distance  are  visible  tho  ruins  of  tho 
temple  of  Mnrtand,  detlicatcd  to  the  sun,  and  traditionally  said  to  have  been  built 
by  the  sons  of  Pandu,  tho  heroes  of  tho  Mahabharata.  Tho  building,  with  its 
graceful  colonnade,  ornamental  friezes,  and  bus-roliefs,  evidently  dates  from  tho 
period  of  Greek  art  introduced  in  the  time  of  the  Seloucidcs,  and  imitated  by  tho 
Hindu  architects.  It  is  the  finest  monument  in  Kashmir,  and  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  East,  its  grandeur  being  much  enhanced  by  the  isolated  position 
it  occupies  on  a  bluff  rising  above  the  vale  of  Kashmir  over  against  tho  snow-clad 
mountains  of  Panjal.  The  course  of  the  Jhilam,  flowing  by  Bybaharn,  ancient 
capital  of  the  valley,  leads  to  other  ruined  temples  of  the  same  period  near  the 
village  of  Avnntipur,  and  at  Padranthan,  where  Srinagar  formerly  stood.  In  the 
whole  of  Kashmir  there  are  over  seventy  religious  edifices  in  the  same  Graeco- 
Baktrian  style. 

Srinagm%  *'  City  of  the  Sun,"  and  summer  residence  of  the  Maharaja,  stands  on 
both'  banks  of  the  Jhilam,  whose  rapid  current  is  here  traversed  by  seven  wooden 
bridges  resting  on  stone  foimdations.  The  city  is  intersected  by  numerous  .-anals, 
one  of  which  communicates  with  the  dal,  or  "  lake,"  which  ramifies  farther  east 
into  bays  and  straits,  with  a  mean  depth  of  8  or  10  feet.  This  "  Indian  Venice" 
is  enlivened  by  boats,  suggestive  of  gondolas,  gliding  about  in  all  directions,  while 
a  number  of  ghats,  or  "  steps,"  lead  down  to  the  main  stream.     But  although  sur- 
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round-rl  hy  water,  the  city  itself  lies  completely  above  the  level  of  the  inundations. 
Ilifrh  blocks  of  stone,  which  break  the  force  of  the  current,  serve  as  foundations 
for  the  brick  or  wooden  houses ;  and  these  structures  also  resist  the  shock  of  the 
frequent  earthquakes  much  better  than  stronger  buildings.  Every  house  is 
isolated,  rising,  without  any  regular  plan,  cither  in  confused  groups  or  in  the 

Fig.    34  — SlUNAOAU. 
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midst  of  large  trees.  As  in  Tiflis,  most  of  the  roofs  are  covered  with  grass  plots, 
whicli  in  spring  are  decked  with  bright  flowers.  Hence  at  this  season  Srinagar, 
seen  from  the  Hari  Parbat,  an  eminence  lying  to  the  east,  looks  like  a  vast  hanging 
garden  stretching  away  beyond  the  horizon.  It  is  the  most  populous  city  in  the 
Himalayan  regions,  and  abounds  in  temples  and  palaces.  Since  its  foundation,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  has  often  been  a  state  capital ;   and 
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Tchanghir,  one  of  the  Moghul  emperors,  here  erected  some  plen:='ant  retreats,  which 
still  rank  amongst  the  nuirvels  of  the  "  Vale  of  Roses,"  Tlie  Takht-i-Sulaiman,  or 
"  Throne  of  Solomon,"  rising  to  the  south-east,  between  the  present  Srinagar  and 
Padranthan,  is  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  the  oldest  temple  in  Kaslimir,  dating, 
according  to  the  natives,  from  the  third  century  before  the  Christian  era.  From 
this  eminence  the  finest  prospect  is  afforded  of  the  vale,  with  its  sjjarkling  waters, 
palaces,  and  shadj'  avenues. 

Every  foot  of  the  surrounding  plains  is  under  cultivation,  and  floating  gardens 
have  even  been  established  on  the  lake  itself.  These  are  formed  of  long  rafts  lH)und 
together  with  the  roots  of  aquatic  plants,  and  covered  with  earth,  on  which  melons 
and  cucumbers  are  chiefly  cultivated.  The  average  price  of  one  of  these  plots, 
which  arc  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake  by  means  of  a  stake,  is  from  a  sliilliiig  to 
half-a-crown  for  a  strip  30  feet  long  by  8  or  10  broad.  The  roots  of  the  nenuphar 
and  the  fruit  of  the  water-chestnut  (^fsajm  hiajmosa)  are  ground  into  flour,  which 
supplies  the  bread  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people.  The  chief  manufacturing 
industry  is  still  that  of  the  (htshala,  or  shaM'ls  woven  from  the  jiix/ima  Ipashmiua  or 
pasfim),  the  soft  down  of  goats  imported  from  Ladak,  Tibet,  and  Kashgaria.  Thou- 
sands of  wretched  artisans,  whose  daily  earnings  do  not  average  more  than  sixpence  or 
sevenpence,  are  employed  in  a  foul  atmosphere,  weaving  those  narrow  strips  from 
which  are  made  the  famous  Cashmere  shawls  so  highly  esteemed,  especially  in 
France.  Four-fifths  of  these  goods  were,  till  recently,  sold  in  Paris ;  but  during 
the  last  ten  years  the  industry  has  been  much  affected  by  the  competition  of  other 
manufacturing  towns  in  the  Panjab,  and  especially  by  the  change  of  fashion  in 
the  West.*  Here  are  also  some  silk-spinning,  filigree,  and  papier-mache  works ; 
and  the  trade  of  the  place,  although  greatly  reduced,  is  still  considerable. 
Unfortunately,  notwithstanding  the  laws,  one  of  the  "  staples  of  traffic  "  are  yoiuig 
girls,  smuggled  away  in  their  infancy  to  the  large  cities  of  Northern  India. 

Between  Srinagar  and  the  Panjab  the  chief  trading  stations  are  Sopiir,  the 
"  Golden  City,"  and  Barauuda,  both  lying  west  of  the  vale.  Above  Baramula  still 
rise  the  ruined  walls  of  a  Buddhist  tope. 

In  the  hilly  region  of  South  Kashmir  and  Hazara,  where  conmiunities  of  Hindu 
origin  are  now  settled,  there  are  few  large  towns,  although  several  occupy  im- 
portant positions  along  the  great  historic  highways.  Muzafarabad,  whose  fort  com- 
mands the  Jhilam  and  Kishan-ganga  confluence,  stands  at  the  outlet  of  the  chief 
route  from  Kashmir  by  the  Baramula  gorges,  and  enjoys  easy  communication  with 
Attok  and  Peshawar.  Man',  in  the  British  district  of  Hazara,  and  near  the 
mountain  whence  it  takes  its  name,  is  one  of  the  health  resorts  founded  by  the 
English  on  the  outer  Himalayan  hills.  It  stands  on  a  ferruginous  crest  over 
7,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Ahbotabad,  lying  farther  west  and  near  the  frontier,  is 
important  only  as  a  military  station,  serving  to  overawe  the  "  rebel  "  tribes  of 
Yaghestan,  who  hold  the  western  valleys  draining  to  the  Indus.  Tlie  military 
cantonment  stood,   formerly  farther  south,  at  Haripnr,  on  the  plains  and  near 


*  Yearly  value  of  the  shuwiH  woven  in  Srinagiir  from  1860  to  1870 
„  „  exported  to  Europe        „  „ 
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Toi'bcla,  wlicrc  the  Tiwhis  escapes  from  tho  gorfj^cs.     'Y\w  most  savago  point  in  this 
wild  rivorain  tract  still  preserves  its  I'ersian  name  of  Ihrbciul,  or  "  Gate."  * 

Pmich  (^riiiir/i),  situated  .'},;500  feet  above  sou  level,  on  a  fine  plain  at  the 
confluence  of  two  small  tributaries  of  th(>  Jhiliim,  is  the  most  advanced  town  of 
Kashmir  towards  the  south-west.  It  communicates  with  the  eajiital  by  the  I'anjal 
and  JlataJi  I'asses.  Mirpnr,  in  a  hilly  district  near  the  important  station  of  Jhilam, 
on  the  Panjal  railway,  has  monopolised  tho  export  trade  in  corn  in  this  region. 
liliimar  was  the  starting-point  of  the  Moghul  emperors  on  the  route  to  Kashmir, 
and  every  stage  along  this  loute  has  preserved  tho  palace  where  they  stopped  on 
the  way.  Of  all  the  stiigi>s  on  this  imperial  highway,  the  largest  now  is  Bq/fiori, 
or  Jiampiir,  as  it  is  now  called.  In  this  district,  which  has  so  often  changed 
bands,  almost  every  hill  is  crowned  with  a  fort,  and  most  of  these  media3val  strong- 
holds havo  still  their  garrisons,  composed  of  iJogra  troops,  who  are  at  once  rural 
police  and  custom-house  otHcers. 

One  of  the  largest  and  strongest  of  these  forts  is  that  of  Akhuttr,  which  com- 
mands tho  Chinab  at  the  point  where  it  enters  the  plains  of  the  Panjab.  At 
certain  times  of  the  year  the  people  of  this  district  are  chiefly  occupied  in  collecting 
and  forming  into  rafts  tlio  planks  of  the  deodar  and  pine  trees  which  the  woodmen 
throw  into  the  rapids  higher  up  the  river. 

JmiiDiii,  official  capital  of  the  ^laharaja's  states,  cannot  compare  with  Srinagar, 
either  in  tho  picturesque  beauty  of  its  situation,  its  climate,  industries,  or  popula- 
ti(»n.  It  does  not  even  occupy  a  convenient  central  position  in  the  kingdom,  for  it 
lies  on  the  extreme  southern  frontier  towards  tho  Pan  jab.  When  selling  Kashmir 
to  (Julab-singh  for  ,£700,000,  the  Company  was  not  sorry  to  have  its  ally  residing 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  IJritish  encampments.  He  is  master  in  his  own  territory,  but 
from  his  capital  he  can  perceive  on  the  southern  horizon  the  dust  raised  by  the 
tramp  of  the  English  troops.  Jammu  lies  on  the  very  skirt  of  the  plain,  some 
40  miles  from  the  Tavi,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Chinab,  on  its  left  bank.  Its  high 
palaces  and  the  gilded  roofs  of  its  temples  are  visible  from  a  great  distance  by  the 
few  travellers  who  visit  this  place,  which  lies  beyond  the  trade  routes,  and  which 
is,  moreover,  badly  supplied  with  water  from  tanks.  These  evils,  however,  will 
soon  be  remedied  by  a  canal,  which  will  convey  an  abundance  of  pure  water 
from  the  Chinab,  and  by  a  branch  line  intended  to  connect  it  with  the  Indian 
railway  system. 

There  are  no  other  large  towns  in  the  south-eastern  districts  of  Kashmir. 
ltd  III  II  a  (/(tr,  on  tho  Upper  Tavi,  and  Jiaso/i,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ravi,  are  both 
old  capitals,  now  almost  deserted.  Parmandal,  however,  which  lies  north  of 
Jammu,  is  still  a  fanums  place  of  pilgrimage,  where  devotees  assemble  in  multitudes 
to  wash  out  their  sins  in  the  waters  that  well  up  at  the  foot  of  its  sandstone  rocks. 
In  the  hilly  region  watered  by  the  Upper  Chinab  the  most  animated  place  is 
Bradatrar,  or  li/iac/erirn/i,  the  "  Fortress  of  liuddha,"  whose  wooden  houses  stand 
at  an  elevation  of  about  5,500  feet  above  sea  level.     Hither  the  Gurkha  officers  of 

•  Literiilly,  the  "  bolt  nr  fdKfnninj?  of  a  door,"  from  dar  =  door  and  bnvd  =  bolt,  which  nre  Persiait, 
n'lt  Tiirki  words,  .is  stiitcd  in  ttio  oripiiml.— Etiitok. 
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the  British  regiments  ro«ort  with  their  families  to  breathe  an  atmosphere  as  pure 
as  that  of  tlieir  native  valleys  in  Xepal.  Kiahtwar,  the  Kartawar  of  the  Kash- 
mirians,  lies  at  the  same  altitude  as  Uradawar,  on  a  fertile  plain  encircled  on  all 
sides  by  wooded  and  snowy  mountains.  Although  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the 
Ohinab  Valley,  it  is  little  more  than  a  village,  whose  importance  is  entirely  due  to 

Fig.  35. — Akhnvu  and  Jajiiiu. 
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its  position  at  the  junction  of  the  routes  from  Lahul,  the  Wardwan  Valley,  and  the 
vale  of  Kashmir.  It  afiPords  a  view  towards  the  south-west  of  a  mountain  torrent 
falling  in  successive  leaps  a  total  height  of  over  2,500  feet.  It  is  the  highest 
cascade  in  the  whole  of  the  Himalayas,  and  from  Kishtwar,  2  miles  distant,  may 
be  heard  the  roar  of  its  waters,  which  sparkle  in  the  morning  sun  with  all  the  hues 
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of  the  rainbow.     "Thcso  ure  the  scurvcs  of  the  fuirios,"  say  the  native  Paharis 
"  halliiiifj  in  tlic  flood." 

Tho  Stat(' of  Chanilia,  which  ooniprise.s  the  hilly  district  oast  of  Jainmu  and 
Kishtwar,  in  the  Upper  llavi  Valley  and  in  parts  of  the  Chinab  ba.sin,  is  inhabited, 
like  tho  Paliari  country,  by  Hindu  Hajputs,  Thakar  peasants,  and  Gujar  and  (iachli 
nomad  pastors.  This  territory,  which  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  lS4(j  was  still 
included  in  Kashmir,  was  soon  after  transferred  from  the  jSIaharaja  to  a  petty 
prince  with  merely  nominal  power.  The  state  takes  its  name  from  its  capital, 
which,  althouf»h  standinf?  on  the  banks  of  tho  llavi,  JJ.OOO  feet  above  the  sea,  is 
almost  as  hot  a  ythwo  as  the  neijjhbouring  plains.  Yet  tlic  Uritish  Government 
has  established  a  sanatorium  towards  tho  south-Avost  on  an  eminence  in  tlie  last 
ridfje  of  the  Himalayas.  liying  at  u  height  of  7,4;j0  foot  above  the  sea,  this  superb 
station  of  Dalltottniv  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  llavi  Valley,  the  pine-clad  Kangra 

Fig.  30.— Thaces  oi'  Aniient  Olacibrs  in  the  Kanora  Valley. 
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Hills,  and  tho  plain  stretching  away  towards  Amritsar  and  Lahore.  The  p.casant 
retreat  of  Dharmsala  occupies  the  slopes  of  the  Dhaola  Dhar,  or  "  White  ^Mountain," 
in  tho  80uth-ea.st.  This  sanatorium  has  become  the  chief  town  of  the  Kangra 
district,  and  of  the  numerous  tea  plantations  covering  the  slopes  of  the  surrounding 
hills.  From  Dalhousio  and  Dharmsala  the  English  command  Nurpur  and  Kaiigrn, 
the  ancient  Nagarkot,  which  are  the  two  most  important  cities  in  the  valley  of  the 
Bias  Kiver.  Although  twice  plundered  by  the  Mohammedans,  the  temple  of 
Kangra  is  still  one  of  the  richest  in  India.  Some  of  the  surrounding  hills  are 
crowned  by  imposing  fortresses,  which  wore  supposed  to  be  impregnable  before  the 
introduction  of  modern  siege  tactics.  The  locomotive  will  soon  enter  the  Kangra 
Valley  at  rath'.nihot,  which  is  to  bo  connected  by  rail  with  Amritsar. 

The  territory  of  Kulu,  comprising  the  Upper  liias  Valley,  is  directly  adminis- 
tered by  tho  English,  while  the  region  of  low  mountains  and  outer  hills,  above  the 
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point  where  the  river  enters  the  Kangra  district,  is  occupied  by  tlic  tributary 
states  of  Mandi,  Suket,  and  some  other  petty  principalities,  whose  ni jas  enjoy  a 
nominal  independence.  Tli(>  term  Kulu,  a  contracted  form  of  Kulut  I'it,  means 
the  "  World's  Knd,"  although  beyond  it  the  still  more  elevated  lands  of  Lahul  and 
Spiti  stretch  away  to  the  uninhabited  wilds  of  Khachi.  But  seen  from  the  jdains, 
Kulu  must  have  seemed  to  the  Hindus  like  a  barrier  to  farther  progress  in  that 
direction.  Northwards  the  llohtang  range,  forming  a  continuation  of  the  Hima- 
laya proper,  rises  to  heights  of  17,000  or  18,000  feet,  while  towards  the  west  the 
liara  Mangahal  Mountains,  which  send  down  glaciers  to  the  Upper  Kavi  Valley, 
maintain  an  equal  elevation  as  far  as  their  junction  with  the  Dhaolo  Dhar  chain. 
Even  here  the  peaks  exceed  11,000  feet,  and  the  whole  region  is  divided  by 
numerous  cross  ridges  into  narrow  valleys  of  difficult  access,  but  often  presenting 
magnificent  highland  views.  Not  more  than  the  twenty-fifth  part  of  the  surface  is 
arable ;  the  cultivated  parts  have  a  mean  altitude  of  at  least  5,000  feet,  and  some 
of  the  villages  stand  at  an  elevation  of  11,000  feet.  Nevertheless,  Kulu  is  traversed 
by  one  of  the  great  trade  routes  leading  from  India  to  Central  Asia.  The  track 
running  from  Amritsar,  up  the  Bias  Valley,  to  Yarkand  crosses  the  Rohtang  Pass 
at  a  height  of  13,370  feet,  beyond  which  it  winds  through  the  rugged  and  glacial 
district  of  Lahul,  and  over  the  Bara-lacha  Pass,  to  the  Zanskar,  one  of  the  head- 
streams  of  the  Indus.  In  18G3  seventy-two  highbinders  were  overtaken  by  a 
fierce  storm,  and  buried  in  the  snows  on  the  Rohtang  Pass. 

Like  those  of  the  neighbouring  lands,  the  natives  of  Kulu  belong  to  several 
races  who  have  successively  occupied  the  country.  The  llajputs  and  I'aharis  are 
of  small  size  and  very  dolichocephalic,  with  low  cheek-bones  but  prominent 
zygomatic  arches.  Amongst  them  are  also  found  some  of  a  very  dark  type,  pro- 
bably representing  a  still  more  primitive  stock.  The  prevailing  dialects  are  the 
Pahaii  and  Hindustani,  with  some  Tibetan  elements  either  derived  from  an  abori- 
ginal j)opulation  or  introduced  through  intercourse  with  the  neighbouring  lands. 
The  old  usages  have  been  best  preserved  in  the  little-frequented  southern  district 
of  Sioraj,  where  polyandria  is  still  maintained,  as  in  so  many  parts  of  Tibet. 
Several  men,  generally  brothers  unwilling  to  divide  their  inheritance,  have  one 
wife  in  common,  spending  all  their  savings  in  decking  her  with  rings,  bracelets, 
necklaces,  pendants,  and  other  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  often  of  very  remarkable 
workmanship.  Even  amongst  the  peasantry  of  Kulu  and  other  West  Himalayan 
valleys  many  artistic  treasures  are  still  found.  On  the  banks  of  the  Bias,  Chinab, 
and  Jhilam  some  of  the  household  utensils  consist  of  copper  vases  marvellously 
embellished  and  covered  with  Persian  inscriptions  two  hmidred  or  three  hundred 
years  old.  No  such  highly-finished  artistic  objects  can  now  bo  produced  in  the 
country,  whose  rich  silver  lodes  have  scarcely  yet  been  worked. 

Officially,  the  natives  of  Kulu  behmg  to  the  Brahmanical  religion,  yet  in  the 
district  there  are  no  Hindu  teniples  older  than  the  eighteenth  cer.tury.  The  ancient 
shrines  all  suggest  the  form  of  the  Tibetan  Buddhist  temples,  nor  has  snake-worship 
even  yet  entirely  disappeared.  Every  village  has,  in  fact,  preserved  its  local  deity, 
now  disguised  under  some  Hindu  name  introduced  by  the  llajputs.     Here  the 
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"  (lovil  ffod  "  is  also  worshipped  under  tho  form  of  an  ann-cliair.*  The  numerous 
hot  sprin<>;s  are  also  much  venerated  hy  tlu;  natives,  who  undertake  pilgrimages  to 
bath<>  in  these  waters.  And  now  i'resh  ?han<j;es  are  in  ((Hirse  of  preparation  under 
other  influences.  Sonu'  Kn<>;lish  spi'culators  have  already  i)enetrated  into  the 
lower  valley,  to  develoj)  the  tea  culture,  as  in  Kan}»ra,  aiul  houses  of  Anj^lo-Indian 
structure  arc  here  and  there  sprin<i;in{?  up  by  the  side  of  the  native  cottajjes. 

The  former  capital  of  Kulu,  althouj^h  still  hearing  the  title  of  Natjur,  or  "  city," 
is  in  reality  a  mere  village.  Nor  is  Siiltaupur,  the  present  capital,  a  much  larger 
place.  Lying  below  Nagar,  but  still  at  an  altitude  of  M,!)00  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  IJias,  at  its  confluence  with  another  mountain  torrent, 
it  consists  merely  of  a  number  of  houses  crowded  together  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  an  outer  enclosure.  Froju  this  point  a  recently  constructed  mule-puth  leads 
westwards  over  the  "  White  Mountain  "  and  across  the  IJabba  Pass  (10,230  feet) 
down  to  the  tributary  state  of  Mandi,  thus  avoiding  the  long  detour  of  the  Bias 
valley.  Mandi,  that  is,  the  "  mart,"  capital  of  this  isolated  territory,  is  u  larger 
and  more  mwlcrn-looking  place  than  Sultanpur.  It  has  even  u  suspension  bridge 
over  the  Hias,  besides  regularly-constructed  carriage  roads.  In  the  neighbourhood 
are  some  ir<m  mines  and  salt  pits  opened  in  ll-.e  sub- Himalayan  Hills.  The  range 
skirting  the  west  side  of  the  !Mandi  and  Suket  Valleys,  and  separating  the  former 
from  the  region  of  low  hills,  is  the  famous  Sikandar-ka-dhar,  or  "  Alexander  Moun- 
tains," where  some  ruins  observed  by  Vigno  are  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of 
altars  raised  by  the  Macedonian  conqueror  on  his  return  to  the  West.  Near  these 
hills  is  the  celebrated  mineral  Lake  of  Jawalamuki,  or  the  "  Fire  God,"  frequented 
by  some  flfty  thousand  pilgrims  every  year. 

East  of  Kulu  and  Spiti  the  Satlej  basin,  between  Tibet  and  the  lowlands,  is 
peopled  by  numerous  petty  subject  states.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  Bashahr 
(Bussuhir],  which  stretches  along  both  sides  of  the  river  from  the  outer  Himalayan 
gorges  to  the  Tibetan  frontier.  Its  Rajput  raja  claims  a  royal  ancestry  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  generations.  But  he  is  now  under  the  control  of  a  British  agent, 
and  his  territory  is  little  more  than  a  narrow  ravine  about  120  miles  as  the  bird 
flies.  Yet  this  confined  space  enjoys  every  variety  of  climate,  with  a  corresponding 
diversity  of  vegetation,  from  the  dwarf  shrubs  of  the  uplands  near  Tibet  to  the 
splendid  vines  of  Chini,  still  flourishing  at  an  altitude  of  8,700  feet,  and  the  banians 
and  tropical  plants  of  the  lower  districts.  But  the  pent-up  atmosphere  is  every- 
where oppressive,  and  the  summer  heat,  reflected  by  the  bare  rocks,  almost  unendur- 
able. The  clearing  of  the  forests  on  the  slopes  has  also  deteriorated  the  climate, 
rendering  it  more  extreme,  while  the  side  terraces  offer  less  resistance  to  the  tropical 
rains.     The  vegetable  humus,  aiid  with  it  the  population,  thus  slowly  disappears. 

Ethnical,  linguistic,  and  religious  transitions,  analogous  ti  those  of  the  climate, 
take  place  all  along  the  valley.  The  upper  region  is  occuj.*iod  by  peoples  of  Bod 
origin,  speaking  Tibetan  and  practising  Buddhism,  while  Aryan -speaking  Hindus 
have  penetrated  into  the  low(>r  districts.  The  Satlej  Valley  itself  may  be  regarded 
as  simply  a  transverse  fissure  between  India  and  Tibet,  which  the  British  Govern- 

*  Calvert,   '  Kulu,  tbo  Silver  Country,  and  Vaziri  rupi." 
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ment  is  now  cnnvortinj»  into  u  coinnion'iul  liij^hway.  The  nijiiH  ulonj?  this  roiuo 
have  ronounced  all  transit  ducM,  and  from  the  station  of  Simla,  In'twoen  the  Satli'j 
and  Jamna  basins,  the  traek  winds  round  the  flank  of  the  mountains,  risinjy  jjjra- 
dmilly  along  the  Saflej  to  the  Tibetan  frontier  for  a  total  distance  of  ITjO  miles. 
Sooner  or  later  it  will  reaeh  Lassa,  with  a  braneh  "eending  the  I'ara  Valley  north 
of  the  lieo  I'orgyal  to  the  Uupshu  plateau  towart..  the  Upjjer  Indus,  liuke  I'anj,'- 
kong,  and  the  Karakorum  range;.  Scarcely  any  serious  obstacles  are  presented  by 
this  natural  route,  which  must  become  the  future  highway  of  Central  and  Southern 
Asia.  Hut  at  present  the  only  pack  animals  employed  in  the  I'pju'r  Satlej  Valley 
are  the  mountain  sheep,  which,  after  being  shorn  at  llampur,  return  to  Tibet  laden 
with  corn. 

There  are  no  villages  either  in  the  Upper  Satlej  V^alley  or  in  that  of  its  tributary, 
the  Spiti.     Dmikat',  or  rather  Drankliar,  that  is,  "  (Jold  Fort,"  capital  of  this  Ilima- 

Fig.  3".— KovTK  TO  Tibet  fuom  Simla  to  Suii'ki. 
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layan  province,  well  deserves  its  name,  perched  as  it  is,  like  an  eyrie,  on  a  crag 
1,000  feet  above  the  Spiti  torrent  and  12,730  feet  above  sea  level.  But  llampur, 
the  "  City  of  Rama,"  capital  of  a  native  state  in  the  Lower  Satlej  Valley,  is  a  much- 
frequented  mart,  especially  for  the  purchase  of  Tibetan  wools.  Bilaspnr,  capital  of 
another  petty  state,  and  lying  at  the  entrance  of  the  plain  some  1,600  feet  below 
the  level  of  llampur,  is  also  a  trading-place  of  some  importance.  In  the  year  1762 
the  Satlej,  dammed  up  by  a  landslip  in  the  gorges  al)ovo  Sinda,  entirely  ceased  to 
flow,  and  developed  a  lake  400  feet  deep,  stretching  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rampur.  After  an  interval  of  forty  days  the  river  suddenly  reappeared  in  a 
huge  wave  100  feet  high,  which  swept  Bilaspur  completely  away,  and  lower  down 
changed  the  hydrographic  system  on  the  plains  of  the  Panjab. 
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CKXTUAI,  IIIMAF.AYAS. 
Uppkii  Jamna  and  CJ\NriKH  Dahinh.-  Simla,  Gahiiwai.,  Kimaon,  Nbfal. 

Y  piorcinj?  rijjht  tlirouj^li  flw  whole  Iliinalayuii  syslnn,  tlio  Satlt>j 
uiul  Indus  VallcvH  eiiabk-d  tlic  Itajput  coi;(|U(Tc)r8  to  turn  the 
mountain  Imrriors  and  take  jHWHession  of  West  I'lbot.  Hut  fartlier 
east  the  upper  vaUevs  of  the  Jannia  and  of  the  «t(in>f(>shead-streani.s 
^ivo  ueee.ss  only  to  the  southern  watershed  of  (he  Trans- Himalaya. 
This  is  in  f'uet  tlie  partinj^-line  which  forms  the  {H)litical  frontier  of  the  Hindu 
states,  and  of  their  common  heir,  the  An}rh>-Indian  Kmpirc.  Still  farther  east 
the  southern  Trans- Himalayan  slope  does  not  even  belon<jp  entirely  to  the  Indian 
state  of  N«'pal.  In  this  direction  the  Chinese  Empire,  represented  by  partly 
Tilx'tiin  f>;arrisons,  encroaches  us  far  us  the  ri'nulnya  proper,  and  conse(iuently 
(!ompiis('s  the  sources  and  upper  c«mrsos  of  muny  streums  which  flow  throuj^h 
the  Kosi  to  the  Ganges  and  Bay  of  liengal.  Still  the  natural  region  of  the 
Gangetic  slope  of  the  Himalaya  forms  on  the  whole  a  sufficiently  well-defined 
political  area.  Alxnit  three-fourths  of  the  whole  land  constitutes  u  distinct  stato, 
that  of  Nepal,  which  is  attuclunl  by  u  diplomatic  fiction  to  tlie  Anglo-Iiulian 
system.  Most  of  this  region  is  uninhabitable,  being  covered  in  the  north  with 
snows  and  glaciers,  in  the  south  by  the  marshy  forests  of  the  terai.  Hetwecn  thew? 
two  zones,  the  parallel  Ilinuilayan  chains  and  cross  ridges  form  u  labyrinth  of  steep 
and  rocky  slopes,  where  all  tillage  is  impossible.  But  relatively  to  the  limited 
stretch  of  arable  land  along  the  river  bunks  and  on  the  first  mountain  terraces,  the 
country  is  sufficiently  peopled,  at  least  in  the  British  districts.  As  to  Nepal,  for 
which  there  are  no  available  statistics,  the  population  is  variously  estimatt'd  by 
different  writers  ut  from  2,000,000  to  5,000,000. 

The  Simla  District — Garhwai,. 

The  city  of  Simla,  surrounded  by  some  twenty  petty  Hindu  states  which  have 
prest>rved  a  semblance  of  political  independence  and  whose  frontiers  are  as  intricate 
as  those  of  the  former  Germanic  Confederation,  occupies  u  separate  domain  lietween 
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lli(>  pnivinccM  of  flu- Wcstrrn  mid  rcutriil  irimaliiyiiH.  Altlioii^jhof  iccfii!  fdriniitioii, 
its  i'livniinililc  posit ioii  iitid  tlu>  fiiprici-  ol'  mi  Iiiilimi  vii'ci'oy  liiiV(*  tiiailo  it  tin- 
siiiiiiiicr  ctipital  <>i°  tin'  whole  ('iii|iirt'.  As  soon  as  the  hot  kciisoii  hc^iiis,  thi'  roads 
Iradiii^  from  the  phtiiis  towards  Siiiihi  hccoinc  crowded  with  e(|iii|)ai;es  and 
vehieh's  of  all  Horts  eonvcyinj,'  the  Calcutta  ollicials  and  their  Huitcs  to  this  health 
resort  in  the  Nub-Ilinialayan  hills.  Some  of  the  chief  branclu>s  of  the  administra- 
tion thus  mi^'rato  yearly  between  the  two  eiticM.  The  Kn^'lish  wtflcd  in  India 
naturally  Houjrht,  amid  tin'  advanced  Hpurw  of  the  IlimahiyaM,  convenient  hitcN  where 
they  mi;,'ht  recover  the  vij>:our  and  muscular  streii^^th  lost  on  the  bnrninj;  phiiiis  of 
the  (iaii;,'es  and  Indus.  In  this  way  u  coniplcte  eordoii  ^»(  m-w  stations,  forming'  a 
8ort  of  Indian  Kn^daud,  HtretchcM  idon^  the  outer  Ilimalayuii  rid|{;es  at  a  iiican 
elevutioa   uf   tl.UUO  or    7,000   I'uet.      Nowhere   is    the   hold    that  theHc    Western 

Kij?.    38.  — f^IMLA. 
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conquerors  have  on  the  land  so  vividly  realised  as  in  these  pleasant  retreats,  so 
different  in  aspect  from  the  cities  of  the  plains,  whose  castellated  walls  and  glittering 
temples  are  visible  on  the  distant  horiz(m.  Sinda,  the  largest  of  all  these  English 
town.s,  is  also  geographically  the  most  important.  It  is  not  merely  a  city  of 
pleasure,  as  might  be  supposed  by  the  casual  spectator  of  its  fetes  and  durbars. 
Standing  on  a  ridge  between  the  Satlej  and  a  tributary  of  the  Jannia,  it  marks  the 
head  of  the  triangle  formed  by  the  two  basins  of  the  Indus  and  Ganges ;  it  guards 
the  only  relatively  easy  approach  to  Tibet  and  the  Chinese  Empire ;  lastly,  it  lies 
between  the  two  large  states  of  Kashmir  and  Nepal,  and  by  the  numerous  canton- 
ments on  the  hill-aides  and  neighbouring  plains  it  overawes  the  formerly  warlike 
Sikh  and  Hajput  poijulatious. 

The  first  English  dwelling  was  erected  in  1819  on  the  heights  of  Simla,  which 
had,  so  to  say,  been  rediscovered  two  years  previously  by  the  brothers  Gerard. 
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But  the  place  remained  even  without  a  name  till  1826,  and  it  had  still  only  sixty 
houses  when  visited  by  Jacquemont  in  18'"51.  Yet  it  has  ranked  since  18G4  as  the 
second  capital  of  liritish  India.  Standing  on  the  sinnmit  and  slopes  of  a  crescent- 
shaped  ridge,  it  covers  a  space  of  about  (>  miles  with  its  palaces,  hotels,  and  pleasure- 
grounds,  which  terminate  eastwards  in  the  rounded  crest  of  the  Jako  Hill,  overgrown 
with  deodars,  oaks,  and  rhododendrons.  The  city  has  already  outgrown  the 
natural  water  supply  of  the  district,  which  will  soon  have  to  be  supplemented  by 
conduits  from  more  distant  Himalayan  streams.  South  of  Simla,  which  is  defended 
on  tlie  west  by  the  Jatok  batteries,  several  other  health  resorts  are  dotted  over  the 
crests  or  slopes  of  the  hills.  Subai/iii,  Kasnoli,  Daynhui,  and  Knlha  are  mainly 
military  stations  guarding  the  approaches  to  Simla.  But  the  whole  of  the  hilly 
region  commanded  eastwards  by  the  wooded  Chaur,  forms  an  almost  isolated 
mountain  mass  between  the  Sivalik  and  the  Himalaya.  Here  every  eminence  affords 
a  glorious  view  of  the  forests  and  snows  of  Garhwal,  right  away  to  the  magnificent 
highlands,  where  rise  the  farthest  head-streams  of  the  Jamna. 

This  region  of  welling  waters  is  one  of  the  sacred  lands  of  Hindu  mythology. 
Here  are  grouped  many  of  the  peaks  celebrated  in  old  Aryan  song,  but  now  known 
by  other  names.  The  Jamnotri,  at  the  very  source  of  the  river,  is  overshadowed  by 
the  Banderpunch  and  Sargaroin,  culminating  points  of  the  system,  which,  although 
over  20,000  feet  high,  are  entirely  free  from  glaciers. 

The  Jamna,  traditionally  supposed  to  rise  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Gauges,  flows,  not  from  the  main  Trans-Himalayan  range,  but  from  the  rugged 
slopes  of  the  Himalaya  proper.  Judging  from  the  respective  volume  of  their 
waters,  the  true  head- stream  is  not  the  branch  known  as  the  Upper  Jamna,  but  the 
Tonse,  which,  after  making  a  wide  sweep  round  to  the  west,  joins  the  Jamna  near 
its  entrance  on  the  plains.  The  latter  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  main  branch, 
probably  on  account  of  the  hot  springs,  which  bubble  up  near  its  source  about 
9,700  feet  above  the  sea,  and  which  are  the  resort  of  numerous  pilgrims.  Accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  it  was  in  the  lakelet  formed  by  these  springs  that  the  Ape-god 
Hanuman  one  day  extinguished  his  burning  tail,  since  which  event  the  water  has 
remained  hot ;  hence  also  the  name  of  Mount  Banderpunch,  or  the  "  Ape's  Tail." 
The  Jamnotri  thermal  springs  are  the  hottest  in  the  whole  of  the  Himalayas,  their 
temperature  being  224  Fahr.,  or  about  three  degrees  below  boiling-point  at  this 
altitude. 

The  inhabitants  of  Garhwal  are  essentially  Hindus.  The  few  Tibetan  elements 
still  found  amongst  the  Khasiya,  or  native  Rajputs  who  have  lost  caste  by  alliance 
with  aliens,  are  daily  disappearing  before  the  constant  stream  of  immigrants  from 
the  south.  The  possession  of  the  valleys  was  formerly  contested  by  rival  chiefs, 
who  erected  on  every  eminence  one  of  those  garhy  or  fastnesses,  whence  the  country 
takes  its  name.  Under  this  feudal  system  Garhwal  could  not  prosper,  but  the 
people  were  reduced  to  o  still  more  deplorable  plight,  when  the  land  was  overrun  by 
the  Gurkhas  of  Nepal  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Decimated  by  war 
and  sold  into  bondage,  the  Khasiya  were  much  reduced  in  numbers ;  but  they  have 
now  begun  again  to  increase,  and  their  cultivated  plots  are  everywhere  encroaching 
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on  the  waste  or  fallow  lands,  and  even  on  the  pastures  and  jun<j:l{>s  of  the  (crai. 
IWit  Ihoro  are  no  Hindu  towns  in  the  Tpper  Janniu  Valley,  wlu'n>  all  the  centres  of 
population  are  of  IJritisli  origin.  These  are  at  once  healtli  resorts  aiul  Tnilitary 
cantonments,  whence    the    English    are   able   easily  to  overawe  the  sun-ounding 

Fig.  39.— Deiiua-D|;.n,  the  Hivalik,  Oatks  of  the  Ganges  and  Jamna 

Scale  I  :  750,000. 


Central  trigoiioinoti  ic  station  of  India. 
^■^— ——__—___  12  Miles. 

tribes,    while  enjoying   the  pure  mountain  air  and  magnificent   scenery   of   this 
region. 

Amongst  these  stations  are  Chnhnh'a,  standing  at  an  elevation  of  over  7,000  feet 
above  the  .sea,  on  a  plateau  overlooking  the  Jamna  and  Tonse  confluence,  and 
Massun,  which  lies  at  about  the  .same  altitude,  on  a  perfectly  regular  ridge  rising 
immediately  above  the  Dehra  or  Dehra-diin  Valley.     Next  to  Sinda,  it  is  the  most 
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iiiiportiint  place  in  iho  roiitral  Ilinialiiyas,  and  is  (h'fondod  on  tlio  cast  by  tbo 
military  station  of  L'lntfiir,  both  now  forniinf";  a  sinj^lo  municipality.  Northwards 
tbo  Tibetan  frontier  range  is  shut  out  from  view  by  intervening  chains,  but  the 
(fi'iii  of  Debra,  the  broadest  and  most  regular  in  India,  together  with  the  Sivalik 
mountain  barrier,  a  typical  sub-Himalayan  chain,  present  a  most  remarkable 
tableau.  The  two  romantic;  gorges  forming  the  gates  of  the  Jamna  and  Gauges  ure 
both  visible,  one  to  the  west  the  other  to  the  south,  while  the  Ikhrn  cuntounients 
oecujjy  a  central  i)osition  on  the  plain  between  the  Ma.ssuri  and  Sivaiik  Hills.  The 
climate  of  Miissuri  is  very  ecpuible,  the  temperature  varying  little  througlunit  the 
year,  and  even  from  day  to  night.  lUit  during  the  wet  season  it  is  exposed  to  the 
lull  fury  of  th(>  monsoon,  when  the  rains  sometimes  last  for  eighty  or  eighty-five  days 
uninterruptedly.  Hence  many  English  residents  have  preferred  to  settle  lower 
down  in  the  Dehra  Valley,  which,  although  warmer,  is  much  better  sheltered  from 
the  winds  and  rains.  This  delightful  retreat,  which  is  only  2,270  feet  above  the 
sea,  sprang  up,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  round  about  a  temple  built  by  a  Sikh 
apostle,  who  claimed  the  ])ower  of  being  able  to  die  and  rise  again  at  pleasure.  The 
lofty  poi'tico  and  enamelled  dome  of  the  temple,  which  still  exists,  render  it  the  most 
conspicuous  object  in  the  valley.  The  English  town  has  been  chosen  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  trigonometrical  bureau,  chief  centre  of  geographical  studies  for 
India  and  the  Hinudayas. 

Although  within  the  area  of  drainage  of  the  Ganges,  Dehra  lies  close  to  the 
water-parting  of  the  dun,  whence  numerous  streams  flow  down  the  wooded  slopes 
of  the  Sivalik,  on  the  one  hand  to  the  Ganges,  on  the  other  to  the  Jamna.  This 
lovely  valley,  thus  draining  to  two  different  basins,  cut  off  from  India  by  the 
Sivalik  ridge,  and  comnninicating  with  the  fiuins  only  through  the  two  "gates" 
of  the  great  rivers,  could  not  fail  to  play  an  itnjjortant  part  in  Hindu  mythology. 
Here  is  the  refuge  of  the  sons  of  Panda ;  here  also  llama  came  to  do  penance ; 
every  hill,  fountain,  and  grove  is  associated  by  innumerable  legends  with  the 
memory  of  the  Snake-god,  of  Siva,  Indra,  and  other  divinities.  The  sacred 
characti'r  of  the  district  is  attestt»d  by  one  of  the  oldest  monuments  of  India — an 
erratii!  quartz  boulder  on  a  terrace  overlooking  the  right  bank  of  the  Jarona  near 
its  junction  with  the  Tonse.  This  famous  block,  or  "  rock  of  Kaki,"  as  it  is  called 
from  the  name  of  u  neighbouring  village,  bears  the  features  of  an  elephant  and  the 
tables  of  the  Huddhist  law,  inscribed  on  its  face  2,lo0  years  ago  by  order  of  King 
Asoka.  The  spot  where  the  Jannui,  swollen  by  the  Maters  of  the  Tonse,  enters  the 
dun,  was  even  then  regarded  as  the  limit  of  India  in  this  direction.  The  much 
more  accessible  gorge,  through  which  the  Jamna  penetrates  to  the  ])lains  after 
traversing  the  diin,  seems  to  have  been  held  in  much  less  veneration.  Here  stand 
the  ruins  of  the  liadshah-nuihal,  or  hunting  palace  of  the  Moghul  emperors ;  and 
the  neighbouring  hills,  as  in  the  days  of  Akbar  and  Jehanghir,  still  serve  as  a 
refuge  for  the  elephant,  tiger,  leopard,  and  other  wild  boasts. 

Having  boconu'  one  of  the  centres  of  British  influence  in  India,  the  Dehra-diin 
has  also  recc)\ered  the  agricultural  importance  which  it  had  lost  under  the  Gurkha 
administration.     The  cuuuls,  which  traverse  the  vuUey  in  all  dire  tions,  have  been 
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restored,  the  jungle  has  again  been  elearcul,  and  the  cottages  rtf  the  peasantry  have 
once  more  spf  ng  up  beneath  the  shade  of  the  mango  groves.  Tea  culture  has 
been  successfully  introduced,  and  immigrants  have  been  attracted  to  the  planta- 
tions from  all  the  surrounding  i)rovinces,  and  even  from  Afghanistan  itself.  Since 
ISl"),  when  the  Gurkhas  were  expelled,  the  })()pulation  lias  trebhul,  while  new 
elements  have  been  grafted  on  the  old  IJrahman  and  Rajput  stock.  Here  and 
there  are  still  met  a  few  survivors  of  the  Mehra  and  Di'im  tribes,  who  seem  to  have 
been  the  aborigines  of  the  country.  The  A[ehra  keej)  aloof  in  the  wooded  districts 
lunir  the  (ianges,  while  the  dark,  crisp-haired  Dum  have  been  scattered  over  tho 
whole  valley,  where  they  fornu>i-ly  worked  us  slaves.  Through  hatr(>d  of  their  old 
oppressors,  some  of  them  have  been  converted  either  to  Islam  or  to  Christianity. 

TiiK  UrrER  Ganoes  Basin — IlAiunvAR. 

The  Upper  Ganges  basin,  which  is  larger  than  that  of  the  Jamna,  begins  at  the 
Tibetan  frontier,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Truns-Himalaya.  The  Hhagirati- 
ganga,  or  northern  brunch,  even  receives  its  chief  affluent,  the  Janevi,  from  Tibet 
it.self,  through  the  formidable  Nilang  gorges.  The  stream,  which  though  not  the 
largest,  is  nevertheless  regarded  as  the  true  Upper  Ganges,  rises  13,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  a  glacier,  terminating  with  crevassed  walls  over  iWO  fet  t 
high.  This  is  the  "mouth  of  the  cow"  mentioned  in  Hindu  mythology,  but 
probably  never  witnessed  by  any  of  its  worshippers  till  Hodgson  reached  the  s^jot 
in  1817.  Here  is  the  first  step  of  the  throne  of  Siva,  the  five  great  mountains 
bounding  the  horizon  on  the  east  and  north-east  being  venerated  as  the  special  seat 
of  the  Maha  Deo,  or  "Great  God."  From  these  Kailas,  or  Iludru  Ilimalah 
Mountains,  one  of  which  rises  to  a  height  of  21,800  feet,  the  snows  descend  in  a 
vast  cirque,  filling  every  valley  with  a  mass  of  ice  and  moraines.  The  peaks  are 
even  higher  farther  south,  where  the  Kidarnuth,  or  :Mahapanth,  also  dedicated  to 
Siva,  attains  an  elevation  of  22,7o0  feet.  The  isolated  Tharlasagar,  or  Moira,  is 
nearly  as  high,  while  several  other  summits  of  the  chain  skirted  on  the  west  by  the 
Bhagirati-ganga  exceed  20,000  feet.  The  three  last  snow-clad  crests  have 
received  the  name  of  Trikanta,  or  "  Three-headed  Mountain." 

The  venerated  Gangotri,  in  the  Upper  Bhagirati-ganga  Valley,  is  the  highest 
point  which  the  Brahmans  have  been  able  to  occupy ;  and  although  no  pilgrimage 
is  more  meritorious,  few  devotees  of  the  goddess  venture  to  perform  it.  The  great 
majorty  of  the  pilgrims  are  arrested  by  the  difficulties  and  hardships  of  the  route 
at  the  less  elevated  shrines  on  the  banks  of  the  sacred  stream.  They  formerly  bore 
the  flag  of  Yama,  "  which  leads  to  death,"  and  called  themselves  by  the  name  of 
anii-artfina— that  is,  "those  who  return  not."  All  are  obliged  to  perform  their 
first  ablutions  in  the  united  waters  of  the  Bhagirati  and  Janevi,  both  of  which  here 
flow  in  tremendous  gorges.  Here  they  receive  the  bread  blessed  by  the  hand  of  a 
Bruhmun,  and  cast  into  the  foaming  torrent  a  tuft  of  herbage— symbcjl  of  their 
sins.  Farther  down,  every  station,  every  spring  and  bluff,  is  u  hallowed  spot, 
where  the  faithful  perform  preparatory  rites  l)efore  reaching  tho  highest  shrine. 
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Altliou|^li  hfld  in  loss  vonpration  than  the  lUiajjirati,  the  Alaknimda  is  iu>vc>r- 
theloss  the  main  upper  hrandi  of  the  (iaii^'cs.  It.  is  lu-arly  t\vici«  as  broad,  and  tlio 
mountains  whence  it  receives  its  Hrst  I'eecU'rs  are  more  eh'vated  than  t]ios<'  of  Gan- 
potri.  Tlie  Il)i-(iamin,  risin<j  to  a  hei^'ht  of  '2-'>,2H0  feet,  is  the  loftiest  of  all  the 
Trans- Himalayan  peaks  that  have  yet  been  measured.  Its  Tibetan  name,  meaniiif^ 
"  Great  Mother  of  Snow,"  shows  that  it  is  hold  to  be  unrivalled  in  this  part  of  the 

Fisf.    40. — SOCKCK     OK   TIIK     (fAN()K8. 


system.  Like  all  the  other  surrounding  peaks,  it  has  been  dedicated  by  the  Hindus 
to  one  of  their  divinities,  and  is  by  them  known  under  the  general  name  of  Nanda 
Parbat,  although  on  most  English  maps  called  Kamet.  The  Ibi-Gamin  Pass, 
crossed  in  ISoO  by  the  brothers  Sehlagintweit,  stands  at  a  height  of  20,200  feet, 
and  is  the  most  elevated  of  all  the  Himalayan  passes  utilised  by  the  nomad  pastors. 
Even  the  most  frecjuented  passes  of  this  region,  the  Mana  rrhirbittia-la)  in  the 
west,  and  the  Niti  (Chindu)  in  the  east,  are  many  hundred  feet  higher  than  Mount 
Blanc.    The  Bhotia,  of  Tibetan  stock,  although  claiming  to  be  Hindus  and  speaking 
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hoth  lanf»uap[es,  are  the  sole  intermediaries  of  trade  between  the  two  slopes.  They 
number  about  three  thousand,  and  in  summer  are  always  met  in  fJ^anj^s  driving 
their  paek-sheep  over  the  mountain  passes. 

In  the  Garhwal  and  Kumaon  hij^hlands  the  most  frecpientc'd  temple  is  that  of 
lUidrinath,  which  lias  Ix'en  enriched  by  the  offerings  of  the  numerous  pilgrims 
visiting  it,  especially  every  twelfth  year,  when  the  planet  Jupiter  enters  Aquarius. 
At  this  period  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  devotees  Hock  to  I^adrinath,  when  the 
surrounding  district  is  converted  into  a  temporary  fair.  Iliosimdtli,  or  Jliosiiimth, 
Vix/iuiijirrtifaff  on  the  Alaknan(hi,  and  Kidai'imth  on  a  tributary  of  the  sanie  river, 
are  also  popidar  places  of  pilgrimage,  where  Brahman  communities  live  on  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  faithful.  But  the  only  town  worthy  of  the  name  in  the  whole  country 
is  Sriiirifffir,  which  lies  near  the  entrance  of  the  Alaknanda  Valley.  It  is  not  the 
ca[)ital  of  Garhwal,  a  distinction  that  has  been  conferred  on  the  village  of  Paori, 
situated  in  a  more  open  district  farther  south. 

A  much-frequented  temple  stands  at  the  junction  of  the  Bhagirati  and  Alak- 
nanda, where  the  two  streams  take  the  name  of  Ganga.  From  its  position  this 
temple  takes  the  name  of  Deoprayag,  or  "  Divine  Coniluence."  But  further  down 
lies  the  far  more  famous  group  of  shrines  known  as  Jfan/war,  or  ILiri-thcnrn,  that 
is,  "  Vishnu's  Gate,"  or  else  JIarn-flirarn,  that  is,  "  Siva's  Gate,"  the  followers  of 
each  sect  claiming  for  their  chief  divinity  the  honour  of  having  opened  the  "  gate 
of  the  Ganges."  But  it  is  probable  that  temples  were  erected  in  the  gorge  even 
long  before  tho  names  either  of  Vishnu  or  Siva  had  begun  to  be  invoked.  Several 
carvings  discovered  amid  the  ruins  of  Mai/apur,  the  city  which  preceded  Ilardwar 
and  which  was  visited  by  the  Chinese  Buddhist  pilgrim  Ilwen-t'sang,  are  evidently 
anterior  to  the  present  forms  of  the  Hindu  religions. 

At  this  point  the  Ganges  is  already  a  fully-developed  river.  After  issuing 
from  the  highland  regions  a  little  below  the  Bhagirati  and  Alaknanda  confluence, 
it  traverses  the  district  of  the  duns,  where  it  receives  on  both  banks  the  waters  of 
the  lateral  valleys.  But  to  reach  the  plains  it  has  still  to  pierce  the  hills  through 
a  gap  some  miles  v'ide,  where  its  branches  wind  round  a  number  of  wooded  islets. 
Here  stand  the  temples  of  Hardwar  on  the  right  bank,  over  against  another  sacred 
edifice  crowning  a  hill  on  the  opposite  side.  Southwards  stretches  the  handsome 
Kiinkul  quarter,  m^cupied  by  rich  Brahmans  and  traders  from  every  part  of  India. 
Multitudes  of  much-yenerated  monkeys  disport  themselves  among  the  trees  of  the 
surrounding  garden?. 

The  pilgrimages  begin  in  the  middle  of  March,  and  last  for  nearly  one  month. 
Hardwicke,  Raper,  and  other  early  English  visitors  estimated  them  at  upwards  of 
two  millions,  a  number  which  Johnson  found  in  1827  to  be  actually  below  the 
reality.  In  18(}7  the  camping- grounds  oecupietl  an  area  of  no  less  than  !iJ.'i  square 
miles.  But  this  vast  concourse  consists  not  only  of  the  faithful,  who  come  to  kiss 
the  imprint  of  Vishnu's  foot  and  bathe  in  the  sacred  tank  or  in  the  Ganges  itself, 
but  also  of  traders  of  every  race  and  caste  from  all  parts  of  India.  Of  late  years, 
however,  the  visitors  seem  to  have  greatly  fallen  off,  notwithstanding  the  general 
increase  of  population  in  the  peninsula.     The  construction  of  roads  and  railways 
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lias  tiii(l<vl  1(»  I'onconlnitc  IrufHc  in  the  larjjfo  cities,  wliilc  n'li<;;i<ius  zeal  lias  fliiiii- 
iii,sh(>(l  to  such  an  oxtont  that  tlic  i)il<;riiiis  now  scldoin  cxivt'd  sovcnly  tliousmid, 
except  every  twelfth  year  during  the  least  of  Aquarius.  The  interference  of  the 
IJritish  authorities  to  isolate  the  sick  durin<;  epidemics  and  tor  other  sanitary  pur- 
})oses  < ould  not  fail  also  to  diminish  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  shrines.  In 
IHII),  so  {ijreat  was  the  press  of  the  crowd  oa<2;er  to  l)ath(>  in  the  sacred  waters,  that 
four  hundred  and  thirty  were  drowned  or  tranniled  to  death.     Fonnerlv  fucfion 

*-  I  ^ 

ti<^hts  occasionally  hroke  out  between  the  rival  sects,  and  as  many  as  eif^hteen  th<m- 
sand  dead  bodies  are  said  to  have  been  strewn  over  the  {.ground  round  about  tlio 
winctuaries  on  one  of  these  occasions  in  17(iO.  Hut  while  losiii};  its  importance  us 
a  relif^ious  town,  llardwiir  has  taken  a  lii<^li  position  as  an  ajj^ricultural  centre.  It 
now  stands  at  the  head  of  the  }»reat  irrij^ation  canal  of  the  Doab.  which,  notwith- 
standinj?  the  oj)position  of  th'  IJrahmans,  is  fed  by  the  sacred  waters  of  theCianges. 
The  main  stream  is  joined  on  the  plains  by  the  Ram-ganf^a,  which  flows  from 
the  Kiimaon  Hills  south  of  the  Aluknanda  for  a  total  distance  of  400  miles.    Almoni, 


Fig.  41.— The  Kimaos  Lake. 
Scale  1  :  200,000. 
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capital  of  Euniaon,  lies  in  this  basin,  on  an  eminence  commanding  an  extensive 
view  of  the  surrounding  lands.  This  ancient  stronghold,  which  often  changed 
hands  during  the  local  wars,  has  now  become  a  favourite  health  resort,  thanks  to 
its  pure  atmosphere  and  elevated  position  of  5,:J()0  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is 
rivalled  in  these  respects  by  the  moflern  town  of  liaiiikhef,  situated  500  feet  higher 
up  on  tt  plateau,  which  offers  the  advantages,  rare  in  the  Himalayas,  of  abundant 
water,  a  level  site,  and  excellent  wood  and  stone  building  materials.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  remove  the  military  convalescent  cuntxmments  of  Simla  to  Ranikhet, 
where  the  uir  is  more  wholesome,  and  where  several  military  establishments  have 
already  sprung  up  near  the  Nepal  frontier.  Hut  most  of  the  civilians  follow  in 
the  suite  of  the  (Jovernor  of  Allahabad,  who  has  chosen  for  summer  residence  the 
still  more  elevated  town  of  Naini-tal  (6,1120  feet),  so  named  from  a  lake  dedicated 
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to  the  fioddess  Naini,  or  Parvatti,  the  Tfiiulii  Venus.  In  1<SI6  notliing  stood  on 
this  spot  (>x('ept  a  Iciui)!*'  surniuiidi'd  by  a  few  hovels.  Now  a  dtligh'ful  littlf 
town  stretches  along  the  narrow  strip  lorniing  a  north-western  eontiiiiiiitioii  of  the 
lake.  Handsome  buildings  crown  every  sunnnit,  and  pleasant  retreats  are  dotted 
over  iho  amphitheatre  of  verdant  slopes  up  to  the  crest  of  the  hills.  The  surround- 
ing heights  scarcely  exceed  8,000  feet  in  elevation  above  the  sea,  but  few  other 
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spots  in  the  Iliinalayai  present  a  more  charming  prospect,  the  European  character 
of  which  endears  it  to  the  English  residents. 

Several  other  cavities  in  the  hills  south-west  of  Naini-tal  are  filled  M'ith  other 
tal,  or  lakes,  uU  the  emissaries  from  whicu  flow  to  the  river  Gohi  near  its  entrance 
on  the  plains.  All  these  fresh-water  reservoirs  are  of  small  size,  the  Naini-tal 
covering  no  more  than  50  acres,  with  an  extreme  depth  of  100  feet,  while  the 
Bhira-tal,  or  Siva's  Lake,  the  next  largest,  is  only  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long, 
and  even  narrower  than  Naini-tal.  The  very  existence  of  these  little  lacustrine 
basins  in  the  Central  Himalayas  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  the  cause  of  which 
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has  Ivoii  iiiiicli  (liscuHHcd  hy  j,'(>iiln<risfs.  Hero  liindslips  arc  froquont,  and  in  1880 
ono  of  tlu'HC)  avalunclu'H  burii'd  a  i»ail  of  tho  town  of  Naini-tal,  to;,'i«tht'r  with  one 
hundred  and  cij^hty  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  Kali,  Sarjii,  Sardah,  or  (iofjfra,  ono  of  tho  most  copious  streams  of  the 
Central  Hiinalayas,  was  adopted  in  181(5  as  tho  limit  of  Hritish  India  towards 
Nepal.  Like  the  Alakuanda,  this  head-stream  of  tho  (ianges  receives  its  first  waters 
from  the  Trans- Himalaya  on  the  Tibetan  frontier,  and  all  its  upper  afHuents  arc 
fed  by  ;;laciers.  Tliis  rup;<|;ed  rejj;ion  of  ice  and  rocks  is  commanded  by  the  Nanda 
peak,  so  named  from  Nanda-devi,  or  tho  "  Goddess  Nanda,"  most  revered  of  all 
the  local  divinities.  After  crossinjif  a  danj^erous  pass  within  sight  of  this  (lueen  of 
snows,  which  they  till  recently  spoke  of  as  "  tho  highest  mountain  in  the  world," 
the  Hhotia  uutivos  never  fail  to  sacrifice  u  goat  in  her  honour.     The  Nanda-devi 


Fig.  48.— Nanpa-Dkvi  and  Milam  Oi.aoibhb. 
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Has  an  altitude  of  25,661  feet,  while  the  Kiungar  Pass,  which  lies  nearest  to  the 
frontier,  is  1,550  feet  higher  than  Mount  Blanc.  It  is  much  frequented,  notwith- 
standing the  difHcult  ascent  through  the  rugged  Gogra-ganga  Valley  and  over  the 
crevasses  of  the  Milam  glacier.  The  village  of  Milam,  which  lies  at  an  elevation 
of  over  11,000  feet  near  the  foot  of  the  terminal  moraine,  is  crowded  with  travellers 
during  the  short  season  of  traffic.  But,  like  Martoli  and  other  villages  situated 
farther  down,  it  is  completely  aba'  idoned  after  September,  when  the  whole  popu- 
lation takes  refuge  in  the  lower  valleys.  The  famous  pandit  and  Himalayan 
explorer  Nain-singh  was  for  a  considerable  time  a  schoolmaster  in  Milam. 
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Nopal  is  one  of  the  "unknown  hmdn  "  of  India.  Althoii^'li  British  suzerainty 
is  Ht'kiiowh'<l>,'e(l  hy  the  rajii,  and  a  liritish  resi(h<nl  is  stationed  in  the  ea]»ital  with 
a  hody-ffuard  of  sepoys,  the  frontier  is  strietly  eh)sed  to  ordinary  traveUers,  and 
even  to  the  (.talF  of  the  topofjrapliie  hureau.  Henee  the  altitu(k>s  of  tlu;  Ilimahiyan 
ffiants  towering  alwve  Central  Nepal  have  had  to  Im?  calculated  from  the  j)lain8, 
while  to  ohtain  accurate  descriptions  of  the  interior,  it  has  heen  necessary  to  employ 
Hindu  pandits,  disguised  either  as  traders  or  monks.  The  history,  languages,  and 
inhabitants  of  the  country  have  been  chiefly  studied  by  the  few  Knglishmen  settled 
in  Katmandu  as  physicians  or  ]H)l!tieal  agents. 

The  existence  of  Nepal  as  a  state  distinct  from  the  rest  of  India  is  explained 
by  its  geograi)hical  features.     Here,  better  than  elsewhere,  it  becomes  obvious  how 

Fig.    44. — UuUTBH  OF   Et'HOl'BAN   TkAVKI.I,F.118   AND    I'aNDITS   IN    NepAL. 

Pojiio  I :  n.ooo.noo. 
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purely  conventional  often  are  the  so-called  "  natural "  divisions  traced  solely 
according  to  river  basins.  Nepal  is  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  several  large 
tributaries  of  the  Ganges,  such  as  the  EamaU,  Gandak,  and  Kosi,  separated  from 
each  other  by  lofty  ranges.  The  very  highest  elevations  on  the  globe  are  even 
found  between  the  Bhotia-kosi  and  the  Arun,  head-streams  of  a  Ganges  affluent. 
Yet  the  limits  of  these  fluvial  basins  nowhere  serve  as  frontiers  to  Nepal.  This 
state,  forming  a  vast  rectangle  which  stretches  west  and  east  for  over  420  miles, 
with  a  mean  breadth  of  less  than  80,  develops  its  frontier  lines  in  a  direction  at 
right  angles  with  its  river  valleys.  The  upper  section  of  these  rivers  belongs  to 
the  Chinese  Empire,  while  their  lower  courses  are  comprised  within  the  limits  of 
British  India.  The  true  natural  frontiers  of  Nepal  are  formed  on  the  north  by 
the  vast  desert  plateaux  between  the  Himalaya  and  Trans-Himalaya,  on  the  south 
by  the  marshy  forests  of  the  terai.     The  populations  of  every  valley  lying  between 
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tho  Rtiowy  ran^oH  mid  tli<>  MoutluTii  swanipH  tciiil  t(i  fnnii  distinct  politiciil  ruiiiniii- 
nilit's,  wliicli  liavc  Im-ch  y;roui)i'd  l>y  cuiKiiirst  alone  in  one  state.  This  Ntiitu 
cniiHiHtH,  broadly  speaUinj;,  of  ve>fetiil)lc  zones  risin;;  in  terraces  on  the  Hankh  of 
tho  Central  llinndayai,  and  its  ;,'(n;i;ra|)]iital  iniily  diprnds  ratln'r  on  climate  than 
on  its  areas  ol'  di,iiiia;;e.  its  political  limits  have  licen  diversely  moditied  l»y  wiir.^, 
invasions,  and  treaties.  iSiit  imtwithstandinj;  tdl  these  chanjj;es  ol'  I'rontier,  the 
f;eo;rra|>hical  contrasts,  with  their  eirects  on  the  social  Hie  of  tho  people,  tiro  nono 
the  less  real.  At  the  he^^inniii;,'  of  the  century  Nejtal  stretched  much  farther 
westwards  than  at  present.  It  would  oven  occupy  the  whole  (d'  the  Himalayan 
slopes  hut  for  their  irreat  len<j[th  and  the  consecpient  ditKculty  of  miiintuining  the 
comnnniications  from  one  end  of  the  kin;;dom  to  the  other. 

The  surface  of  Xejud  presents  {greater  contra.sts  of  relief  than  an>  elsewhere 
found  in  the  crust  of  th(>  earth.  IJetwoeu  the  h)Wo.st  depressions  and  hij^hest  peaks 
the  vertical  distance  is  nearly  •'>  miles,  so  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  snow-elud 
crests  is  more  thitn  half  li<^hter  than  that  of  the  hiwer  districts.  As  in  the  Western 
Himalaya,  the  Xepaleso  mountains  uro  separated  from  the  plains  hy  un  advanced, 
buttress  of  hills  forminji;  an  eastern  extension  of  the  tertiary  Si valik  range.  The 
Cherriaghati,  as  this  section  of  the  sub-IIinudayas  is  called,  is  pierced  at  intervals 
by  mountain  torrents  flowing  to  the  Ganges  ba.sin.  The  outer  hills  are  thus 
sejjarated  by  the  intervening  longitudinal  depression  of  the  duns  or  nuiris  from  the 
Himalayas  propiu-,  which  rise  terrace  ubovo  terrace  to  the  supreme  scurjjs  of  the 
Tibetan  plat(>au. 

In  West  N(>pal  the  almost  isolated  Narayana  ridge  skirts  the  deep  valley  of  one 
of  the  "  seven  "  Gandak  rivers.  Here  the  culminating  point  is  the  Dwalaghiri 
(I)liaolo  gliiri),  or  "  White  Mountain,"  which  was  long  supposed  to  be  the  highest 
peak  on  the  globe,  but  which  is  rivalled  eastwards  by  the  Morshiati,  IJuruthor,  and 
Yus,sa.  The  Gosainthan,  or  Kirong  group,  whose  most  elevated  crests  are  the 
Deorali  and  Dayabang,  is  ''3,000  feet  lower  than  Dwalaghiri,  but  is  more  venerated, 
probably  becau.se  it  lies  nearer  to  cultured  populations.  From  the  fissures  in  its 
rocky  sides  spring  the  three  sacred  ca.scades  which  form  the  Lake  of  Nilkhiat,  the 
"  Blue-necked  god."  From  this  reservoir  flows  the  Trisul-ganga,  so  named  from 
the  trident  of  Siva,  who  cau.sed  it  to  spring  from  tlie  rock. 

Since  the  recent  surveys.  Mount  Everest  (Gaurisankar  or  Chingopnmari),  the 
magnificent  p(>ak  of  Fast  Nepal  con.secrated  to  the  divine  couple,  Siva,  God  of 
Force,  and  Parvatti,  (loddess  of  lieauty,  takes  rank  as  the  culminating  point  of 
the  globe.  To  Nepal  also  belongs  Kinchinjinga,  which  from  its  vast  girdle  of 
anowfields  takes  the  name  of  the  "  Five  Glittering  Crests."  It  stands  between  this 
state  and  Sikkini,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Singhalila  transverse  ridge. 
Several  other  peaks  in  this  region  exceed  23,000  feet.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  are  rivalled  by  other  summits  in  the  Trans-ITimalaya,  which  here  forms 
the  water-parting  between  the  Tsangbo  and  Ganges  basins,  but  which  lies  mainly 
within  Chinese  territory.  The  pandit  who  made  the  circuit  of  Gaurisankar  in 
1871;  had  constanth'  in  view  other  lofty  crests,  which  seemed  fully  as  elevated  as 
those  of  the  Himaliiya  proper.     In  fact,  the  highest  of  all  seemed  to  belong  to  the 
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TraiiH-Fliiiniliivaii   hy>l<in.      It    was   visible    in   the  distance  towering  towards  tlio 
north-east  aliove  the  great  Dingri  Maidan  plain. 

With  such  eiKirnion.s  (linVr«'iu("<  of  niii'f,  the  <i)niinuin'(  nlioiis  are  natnially 
verv  dillicult  betwicn  the  valleys  and  the  plateau,  as  well  as  between  valley  and 
valley.  Most  of  the  streams  flowing  from  Tilx't  pierce  the  ailvanccd  barrii-r  of  the 
Himalaya  through  gorges  so  deep  and  pre<ipitous  that  no  traveller  has  yet  ventured 
to  explore  them.     Ilenee  the  routes  are  continued  by  ascending  the  ncighlmuring 

I'ig.    i!).-  MolNT  EvKUKNT   ((lAlHIHANKAU). 
Scilc  1  :  1,700,000. 
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heights  through  a  succession  of  passes  over  13,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Some  of  the 
gaps  in  the  range  have  even  to  be  avoided  by  detours  of  30  or  40  miles  to  the  right 
and  left.  Elsewhere  the  track  is  carried  through  the  ravines  themselves,  but  is  too 
formidable  for  any  except  the  native  hillmen.  Below  Choksam,  where  the  copious 
river  Bhotia-kosi  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  some  65  feet  long,  the  path  consists  of 
775  stone  steps,  from  10  to  20  inches  wide,  resting  on  iron  supports  sunk  in  the 
rock  at  a  height  of  1,500  feet  above  the  foaming  torrent.  E\q^  the  mountain 
sheep  or  goats  st>ldom  venture  to  loUow  man  acros   these  dangerous  passes. 
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Of  tlip  passcN  wliicli  iMi>,'lit  hv  iitili>«(l  by  IradtTM  lM'twc«'ii  Iii'lliuind  tho  pliitonu, 
a  IVw  only  arc  opciH'd  In  IrafHc  by  the  TilM-taii  cuNtoiii-houMo  ofliocrH,  who  aro 
all  llio  uutw  Novorc  that  I  lie  ciitraiicp  of  a  wpy  or  a  inisMioiiary  would  rnidcr  tlii'iii 
liablo  to  capital  puiiislmiont.  At  tin-  western  extremity  of  the  kin^'dotn  one  of  tho 
most  ini|)ortaiit  passes  is  that  of  \ialo  or  Thakla-khar,  wliirh  j^ives  aeress  to  Lako 
Mansaraiir  and  the  water-parting  between  the  Sallej  and  Tsanji^lMt  basins.  This  in 
pre-eminently  the  saered  re;j;ion  of  Hindu  my lliolo^'y,  where  the  mysterious  animals 
concealed  in  the  Kailas  j^rottoes  were  Nup|M>s(>d  to  disrharj^e  the  fovir  fjreat  Indian 
rivers.  Ilrrc  at  all  events  stands  Mount  (iuria  Mandhata,  source  of  the  Satlej 
Tsan<,d)o  and  Karuali,  while  the  Indus  rises  u  little  to  the  north  of  the  Kailas. 

The  P'otu  I'ass,  h'adin;,'  from  the  Kali-(iandak  Valley  to  the  monastery  and 
station  of  Tadam  on  the  banks  of  the  Tsanj^ln),  is  also  on«'  of  tho  most  frequented 
in  Nepal.  Farther  east  access  may  also  be  had  to  the  plateau  by  the  more  difilcult 
No-la  I'ass,  which  rises  to  an  altitude  of  over  !<),()((()  feet.  But  what  may  be  called 
tlio  royal  hi<j;hway  runs  from  Katmandu  through  the  Trisul  Valley  by  Jonka-jong 
northwards  to  the  depressitm  partly  occupied  by  the  great  Tibetan  Lake  Pagu. 
Althouiifli  fh(^  easiest  of  all,  this  route  has  hitherto  In^en  closed  to  the  pandits 
empl<»y('d  in  the  work  of  survey  by  the  Indian  topographic  bureau.  But  through 
it  tho  ("hineso  penetrated  in  17!)'2  down  to  tho  interior  of  Nepal,  and  since  then  it 
has  been  reserved  for  the  use  of  high  functionaries  and  their  suites.  Ordinary 
traffic  follows  the  formidable  gorges  of  the  Bhotia-kosi  and  the  Thung-la,  Kuti  or 
Nilam-jong  Puss  to  Tibet.  Still  farther  east  the  Ganges  and  Tsanglx)  basins  arc 
connected  by  several  other  passes,  such  as  the  Ilatia,  Tipta,  Nila,  Tinki,  and 
Dango-la.  Tho  altitudes  and  respective  positions  of  the  chief  mountains  und  passes 
in  the  Central  Himalayas  are  containetl  in  the  subjoined  table: — 
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Of  the  Nepalese  river  basins  the  most  extensive  is  that  of  the  Arun  (Aran), 
the  main  branch  of  the  Sapt  Kosiki,  or  "  Seven  Kosi."  The  Dingri-chu  and  Tinki- 
jong,  two  copious  streams  rising  in  the  depression  between  the  Himalaya  and 
Trans-Himalaya,  after  flowing  in  separate  beds  for  120  miles,  and  receiving  the 
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drainage  of  (hiiirisankar  and  KiiK^hiiijinga,  pliiiigo  in  a  united  strrani  into  profound 
gorges  '.iO.OUO  feet  Inilow  the  liills  skirting  their  right  and  hft  hanks.  Ileyond 
this  pout  tlieir  waters  are  niingh'd  with  those  of  the  Kosi  and  Tanini  or  'iaiiiliur. 
l<\»rinerly  these  t(»rrents  were  eolh-eted  in  a  large  hi<'uslriiie  iMisin  lying  paialhl 
with  the  Uiiuahiya  and  outer  ridge,  iiut  this  hike  of  the  Seven  Kosiki  eseaped 
through  its  eniis.sary  to  the  plains  apparently  in  prehistoric  times,  althougli 
traditions  of  its  desiecution  survive  in  the  Aryan  h'gends.  The  Sapt  Oanihiki,  or 
"Seven  Gaiuhiks,"  also  ut  one  time  tilled  u  vast  reservoir  liefore  piercing  the  outer 
chain  of  suh-llimalayan  hills.  An  inspection  of  this  basin,  aiul  of  so  many  other 
tiivn  occurring  in  the  Nepal  river  valleys,  at  once  reveals  their  lacustriiu;  origin. 
Hut  nearly  all  of  these  reservoirs  have  been  emptied,  and  with  the  exception  of  tho 
I'akra  lakes  in  tho  Sweta-dandak  basin,  nothing  now  remains  beyond  a  few  ponds, 
and  here  and  there  sonio  marshy  tracts  near  the  terai.  Till  they  emerge  from  tho 
highlands,  tho  current  of  all  tho  Nepal  rivers  is  too  swift  to  bo  navigated,  henco 
thoy  are  utilised  only  for  irrigation  and  floating  down  lumber. 

The  population  of  Nepal,  very  sparse  in  the  upland  valleys  near  the  Tibetan 
frontier,  increases  in  density  towards  the  southern  oju'iiings  of  the  river  basins,  and 
again  suddenly  diminishes  as  we  approach  tho  terai.  I'ent  u[)  in  their  mountain 
homes,  the  natives  have  brought  under  cultivation  not  only  tho  level  tracts  and 
gentle  sh)pes  skirting  the  valleys,  but  have  also  reclaimed  the  steeper  inclines  by 
means  of  artificial  terraces.  Tho  escarpments  of  Central  Nepal  have  in  this  way 
been  transformed  to  a  succession  of  gigantic  steps,  each  of  which  bears  a  crop  of 
corn.  Tho  lower  slopes  and  plains  are  overgrown  with  dense  thickets  of  fruit- 
trees,  enveloping  the  villages  with  their  foliage  and  fragrance.  All  tho  central 
zone  of  the  mountains  is  covered  with  forests,  chiefly  of  conifers.  In  Nepal  tho 
English  might  find  hundreds  of  favourable  site-s  for  tho  establishment  of  such 
health  resorts  as  those  of  Garhwal  and  Kuniaon.  They  would,  however,  be  cut  off 
from  the  Gangetic  plains  by  tho  most  dangerous  region  of  tho  terai,  whore  the 
population  is  decimated  by  fever,  and  where  thousands  are  affected  by  goitre.  Tho 
hillmen  also  suffer  from  this  complaint,  which  is  by  Hooker  attributed  to  tho 
general  habit  of  carrying  burdens  by  means  of  a  strap  across  the  forehead,  throw- 
ing the  weight  on  the  muscles  of  the  neck.  The  pack-sheep  and  goats,  whose 
loads  are  disposed  in  a  similar  manner,  aro  also  subject  to  goitre. 
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In  Nepal  there  is  still  a  great  variety  of  races.  Except  in  seaport  towns,  it 
would  be  difhcult  anywhere  to  find  more  varied  ethnical  elements  than  in  this 
region.  West  of  the  river  Gandak  the  predominant  people  are  the  Aryan  Hindus. 
As  in  Kumaon,  Rajput  invaders  overran  the  country,  according  to  the  traditions, 
about  the  fourteenth  century.  These  were  followed  by  other  immigrants  from  the 
south,  especially  Brahmans  flying  from  Moslem  fanaticism,  and  by  these  the 
primitive  population  has  been  slowly  modified.  Hero  the  Hindu  conquerors  held 
their  groimd  against  all  comers,  and  the  Nepalese  are  now  the  only  inhabitants  of 
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India  who  have  never  aecoptcd  ii  ^Inssnlman  dynasty.  Those  of  the  western 
provinces  bear  Hindu  names,  and  speak  idioms  allied  to  the  common  Sanskrit 
family.  They  also  consid(>r  themselves  as  belon^in{»  to  the  two  hi<>her  castes  of 
Hrahmans  and  Kshntryas.  But  they  are  really  a  very  mixed  people,  and  many  of 
the  Nepalese  llajpuls  are  distinj^uislied  by  their  Tibetan  features.  The  existence 
of  such  a  largo  number  of  Hrahmans  and  Kshatryas  in  the  Kurnali  and  Supt 
Gandaki  Valleys  is  due  to  the  regulation  according  to  which  the  children  foUow 
the  caste  of  the  fath(>r  in  Nepal,  whereas  in  India  proper  they  follow  the  social 
conditi'  n  of  the  mother. 

The  language  current  amongst  the  majority  of  the  Parbattia,  or  "Highlanders  " 
01  AVest  Nepal,  is  from  them  called  I'arbattia,  and  also  takes  the  name  of  Khas,  from 
the  warlike  tribe  using  it.  Even  east  of  the  Kali  River,  as  far  as  the  Trisuli  (Trisul- 
ganga),  it  is  quite  as  generally  spoken  as  the  dialects  of  Tibetan  origin.  It  has 
also  acquired  an  exceptional  influence  since  it  has  become  the  speech  of  the  rulers 
of  the  land.  It  is  a  clear,  vigorous,  concise  idiom,  suited  to  a  warlike  race,  but 
little  cultivated.  Exclusively  Aryan  in  its  grammatical  structure,  it  has  borrowed 
about  a  fifth  of  its  words  from  the  aboriginal  languages. 

The  Khas  arc  commonlj',  but  incorre(!tly,  called  Gurkha,  a  term  applicable 
properly  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  whatever  race  occupying  the  district  in  which  is 
situated  the  city  of  Gurkha.  They  allow  no  one  to  call  in  question  their  Hindu 
descent  or  their  rank  as  pure  Kshatryas.  But  there  are  other  military  tribes,  who, 
while  calling  themselves  Hindus,  have  far  better  preserved  their  traditions  and 
usages.  Such  are  the  Magars  (Magyars)  and  Gurungs,  who  occupy  several  valleys 
north  of  Gurkha  draining  to  the  Trisul-ganga  The  national  speech  is  a  Tibetan 
dialect,  although  they  converse  in  Khas  with  their  rulers,  and  practise  some  Hindu 
rites.  The  Ncpaleso  army  is  almost  entirely  recruited  from  the  Gurkhas,  the 
JMagars,  Gurimgs,  and  Limbus  of  the  eastern  districts,  and  these  warlike  tribes, 
like  the  Swiss  in  mediajval  times,  also  seek  service  abroad.  They  are  collectively 
known  as  Gurkhas  in  the  Anglo-Indian  army,  where  they  are  both  numerous  and 
highly  esteemed  for  their  courage,  endurance,  and  discipline. 

The  Limbu,  Kiranti,  and  Yakha,  who  hold  the  eastern  valleys  towards  the 
Sikkim  frontier,  seem  to  represent  the  Kolarian  element  in  the  Himalayas,  for, 
according  to  Hodgson  and  Dulton,  they  resemble  the  Kols  of  Chota  Nagpur  and 
Orissa  in  their  physical  appearance,  as  well  as  in  their  customs,  and  to  some  extent 
their  language  and  religion.  All  the  other  tribes  of  Central  and  East  Nepal  are 
still  pure  Tibetans  in  features,  speech,  usages,  and  religion.  Most  of  the  people  in 
these  districts  are  much  fairer  than  the  Hindus,  with  broader  head  and  features, 
oblique  eyes,  more  depressed  at  the  base,  and  strong,  thick-set  frames.  They  lack 
both  the  intellectual  capacity  and  cunning  of  the  Hindus,  and  are  generally  noted  for 
their  mild  and  cheerful  disposition.  They  are  divided  not  into  castes,  like  the 
immigrants  from  the  plains,  but  into  tribes,  which,  while  resembling  each  other  in 
their  agricultural  or  pastoral  habits,  are  distinguished  by  their  peculiar  dialects, 
local  customs,  and  traditions.  In  Nopal,  Hodgson  reckons  no  less  than  twelve 
Tibetan  languages,  each  spoken  by  a  perfectly  distinct  tribe,  which  never  inter- 
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marries with  any  of  the  others.  Amongst  these  peoples  of  Kast  Nepal  tlicre  ai(i 
vcrv  few  craftsmen,  the  trades  being  here  carried  cm  by  isolated  coinmuiiilies, 
differing  in  no  respect  from  their  masters,  yet  held  by  tliem  in  thi-  greatest 
contempt.  Slavery  in  the  strict  sense  is  also  still  recognised,  and  the  fatlier  has 
even  the  power  of  selling  his  children,  and  thus  causing  them  to  lose  botli  their 
social  position  and  nationality. 

Of  the  Nepalese  tribes  of  Tibetan  stock  the  most  civilised  are  (he  Xewars,  who 
dwell  in  the  Katmandu  district  on  the  banks  of  the  Haghmati,  between  the  Trisul- 
"•aiK'-a    and    Kosi   basins.      The  Newari  is  the  only   Tibetan  dialect   in    Nepal 
which  has  a  special  character  and  literature,  both  of  which  are  based  on  Sanskrit 
models.     The  Newars,  far  more  than,  the  Gurkhas,  represent  the  national  element 
between  the  two  conflicting  forces  contending  for  sujiremacy  in  Nejial.     In  tl\e 
south  and  west  the  Hindus  have  prevailed,  while  elsewhere  the  Himalayan  tribis 
merge  gradually  in  the  rival  Tibetan  element.     But  the  Newars,  who  hold  the 
central  plains  about  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  have  maintained  a  certain  origin- 
ality distinguishing  them  both  from  the  Hindus  and  Tibetans.     Some  traces  of  the 
malriarchal  state  are  even  said  to  survive  amongst  them,  and,  according  to  Kirk- 
patrick,  the  Newar  women  have  the  right  to  take  as  many  husbands  as  they  like, 
and  to  dismiss  them  on  the  least  pretext.     About  the  second  century  of  the  new 
era  some  Buddhist  missionaries,  escaping  from  the  persecution  of  the  Brahmans, 
took  refuge  among  the  Newars,  whom  they  instructed  in  the  sacred  writings,  arts, 
and  sciences  of  India.      Literary  treasures  dating  from  this  epoch,  and  hitherto 
known  only  by  name,  have  been  found  by  Hodgson  in  the  libraries  of  Nepal. 
Nevertheless,  while  adopting  the  Hindu  culture,  the  Newars  never  forgot  their 
mother  tongue,  into  which  they  admitted  only  such  Aryan  terms  as  were  needed  to 
express  new  ideas.     The  adopted  religion  was  also  gradually  modified.     About 
two-thirds  of  the  Newars  are  still  nominally  Buddhists ;  but  while  the  neighbour- 
ing tribes  on  the  east  and  north  have  lamas,  as  in  Tibet,  the  Nepalese  proper  hav3 
no  monasteries,  and  admit  certain  Hindu  divinities  and  symbols  in  their  temples. 
They  have  even  accepted  the  caste  system,  their  "  Banhra  "  answering  to  the 
Brahmans  of  India.     They  have  also  their  trading  and  artisan  castes,  but  no 
Kshatryas,  and  in  case  of  caste  disputes  the  decision  lies,  not  with  the  Tibetan 
Dalai  lamas,  but  with  the  raj  guru,  or  high-priest  of  the  Brahmans.     Altogether 
Buddhism  is  dying  out  in  Nepal,  and  in  a  hundred  years,  says  Oldficld,  it  will 
have  disappeared  from  the  Katmandu  Valley,  as  it  has  from  India.     The  very 
architecture  of  the  two  thousand  temples  or  shrines  erected  in  this  district  attests 
the  struggle  going  on  between  the  rival  northern  and  southern  influences.     The 
mixture  of  the  two  styles  has,  however,  been  effected  with  a  certain  originality,  the 
carved  ornaments  recalling  those  of  the  Hindu  temples,  while  the  Chinese  taste  is 
represented  in  the  employment  of  wood,  in  the  projection  of  the  upper  storeys,  and 
other  structural  features. 

A  marked  contrast  to  the  civilised  communities  is  presented  by  the  Chepangs 
and  Kusundas  of  the  wooded  uplands  M-est  of  Katmandu,  who,  according  to 
Hodgson,  have  been  debased  by  conquest.     They  have,  at  all  events,  maintained 
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their  iiuloppiulonoo,  payinp;  no  tribute,  and  rcfusinj^  military  sorvico.  liikc  their 
Majlii  and  Kunibar  nii<>:hl)(Jtirs,  thoy  live  on  wild  fruits  and  the  produce  of  the 
rhase,  and  Iniild  themselves  huts  of  branches  loosely  interlaced.  Other  less  savage 
tribes  occupy  the  ferai,  where  they  are  colled ively  known  as  "  Awlia,"  from  their 
in(lilference  to  the  "awal,"  or  malaria,  of  that  hot  and  marshy  regicm,  so  fatal  to 
the  surroundinf^  Hindu  and  Tibetan  peoples.  For  an  unknown  number  of  genera- 
tions  they  have  here  resided,  cultivating  the  clearings  and   hunting   the  wild 

Fig.  46.— KATMAsni) — TIanuman  Gatb  or  thu  Royal  Palacb. 
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elephant.  But  this  animal  has  become  so  rare,  that  they  are  no  longer  able 
to  pay  the  tribute  of  five  hundred  till  recently  exacted  of  them  by  the  Nepal 
Government. 

The  tiibes  of  liower  Nepal  have  all  been  assimilated  in  speech  to  the  Khas,  and 
even  call  themselves  Hindus,  although  they  do  not  practise  Brahmanical  rites. 
Amongst  the  Denwars  the  priestly  office  is  discharged  by  the  sons-in-law  and  the 
sister's  .sons.  In  many  respects  these  communities  seem  to  form  an  ethnical 
transition   between   the  Kolariaus   of    Central   India   and   the   Tibetans  of    the 
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Himalayns.  In  the  tcrni  dlstricits  bordoriiif!;  on  the  Britisli  possessions  th(>  pre- 
dominant tribes  are  the  Thnru  and  ^lech,  who  call  thomsclvi-s  Hodo  or  JJoro,  and 
who  must  1)0  affiliated  to  the  Bodo  or  Karhari  nomads  scattered  over  ni>rth-eaat 
India  as  far  as  the  llurman  frontiers,  AVherever  they  come  in  contact  with  the 
Hindus  they  become  rapidly  assimilated,  and  have  already  adopted  the  woi-ship  of 
Siva,  modified  by  local  superstitions.  They  k  U  their  daughters  in  marriage  to 
their  neighbours,  and  thus  grow  rich,  the  Mech  women  having  a  reputation  for 
beauty. 

TorOOKAl'IlY   AND  TrADK   OK   NkI'AI,. 

Katmandu,  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  chief  place  in  the  valley  which  has 
given  its  name  to  the  whole  of  Nepal,  stands  at  an  elevation  of  4,y00  feet  above  the 
sea  ai  the  confluence  of  the  Vishnumati  and  Baghmati,  whose  united  waters  flow 
directly  to  the  plains  of  India.  The  town  straggles  irregularly  along  the  river 
banks,  the  winding  streets  are  often  blocked  by  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  most  of  the 
red  brick  houses  are  little  better  than  sinks.  Many  of  these  houses  have  two  or 
three  storeys,  communicating  not  by  stairs  but  by  trap-doors.  The  darbar,  or  royal 
palace,  consists  of  low  buildings  irregularly  grouped,  and  approached  by  porticoes 
covered  with  fantastic  carvings.  So  numerous  are  the  pagodas,  that  from  a  distance 
the  place  seems  like  one  vast  temple,  adorned  with  glittering  roofs,  or  gilt  bronze 
domes  and  belfries.  Everywhere  arc  seen  these  little  shrines  smeared  with  the 
blood  of  animals  offered  in  sacrifice  to  the  gotls,  while  here  and  there  rise  huge 
monoliths,  surmounted  by  the  statues  of  prinnes  or  divinities  guarded  by  formidable- 
looking  bronze  snakes. 

Three  miles  east  of  the  capital  stands  Baddhnath,  the  largest  Buddhist  temple 
in  Nepal,  forming  a  vast  cupola,  surmounted  by  a  tower,  on  which  is  painted  the 
figure  of  a  god,  and  by  a  pyramid  with  steps  terminating  in  a  sort  of  tiara.  This 
temple  is  kept  in  good  repair  by  the  Tibetan  lamas,  who  visit  Nepal  every  winter. 

Numerous  to^vns,  villages,  and  temples,  often  embowered  in  the  rich  foliage, 
are  scattered  over  the  surrounding  plain,  which  stretches  some  12  miles  north  and 
south,  and  which  is  everywhere  encircled  by  hills  rising  from  1,000  to  8,000  feet 
above  the  old  lacustrine  basin.  One  of  the  most  delightful  spots  in  this  romantic 
region  is  occupied  by  the  villa  of  the  British  Resident,  which  commands  a  fine  view 
of  the  whole  country.  A  grand  prospect  is  also  obtained  from  the  summit  of  the 
elegant  Darera  column,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  240  feet  above  the  ground. 
According  to  Oldfield,  the  population  of  the  Katmandu  Valley  has  risen  from 
186,000  to  about  250,000  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Its  fruits, 
flowers,  and  vegetables  are  unsurpassed  m  the  whole  of  Asia. 

The  cities  of  Patau,  two  miles  south-east  of  Katmandu,  and  lihatganii  {^Bhat(j)io(i), 
8  miles  farther  east,  are  utill  more  richly  endowed  with  temples  of  every  epocli 
subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  the  Hindu  religions.  But  most  of  these  buildings 
are  in  a  very  dilapidated  state,  and  often  overgrown  with  rank  vegetation.  At  the 
date  of  the  foundation  of  Katmandu  in  the  eighth  century  of  the  new  era,  Patau  was 
already  a  considerable  place,  and  is  still  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom.     Both 
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lipi'o  nnd  in  the  onpitiil  tlio  Ncwiirs  foiin  the  iniijm-ily  of  the  population,  while  the 
Itnilinums  uro  centn'd  rhicfly  in  ]$lia)^iiun.  Kirfi/mr,  luiothcr  city,  now  ulnuwt 
in  ruins,  crowns  ji  small  hill  west  of  the  vjillcy,  where,  over  ti  hundred  years  a;;o, 
it  formed  the  hulwark  of  the  Xewar  national  independence.  When  at  last  taken 
hy  treason,  the  (iurkhas,  in  revenrje  for  their  lonjf  resistance,  slit  the  nose  and  lips 
of  all  lh(>  inhahitants.  sparing  only  infants  at  the  hreast ;  and  from  this  circum- 
stance Kirtipnr  was  long  known  hy  the  name  of  Nascatpur,  or  "  81it-nose-town." 

Ndj/ohof  {^Niiokot^  occupies  a  crater-like  depression  north-west  of  Katmandu, 
near  the  confluence  tif  the  Trisul-ganpa  with  <me  of  its  trilmtarics.  Tiiis  town  was 
formerly  the   winter  residence  of  the   Nepule.se   rujus,    but   the    {luluce  is   now 


Fig.  47.— TiiK  Katmandi;  Uasin. 
Scale  1 1  300.000. 
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abandoned,  and  Nayakot  has  lost  much  of  its  commercial  importance.  Nevertheless, 
a  yearly  fair  i.s  still  held  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  is  noted  for  the  excellence 
of  its  rice,  sugar,  pine-apjiles,  mangoes,  and  other  produce.  The  oranges  of 
Nayakot  and  the  western  districts  round  about  Gurkha  are  considered  to  be 
unrivalled.  Nayakot  marks  the  extreme  point  to  Avhich  the  Chinese  and  Tibetans 
penetrated  during  their  victorious  campaign  against  the  Gurkhas  in  1792. 

There  are  no  large  towns  in  the  western  division  of  Nepal,  which  is  bounded 
by  the  Trisul-ganga,  and  which  was  formerly  divided  into  forty-six  petty  feudal 
principalities — the  iJaisi  raj,  or  "Twenty-two  kingdoms,"  and  the  ChaubLsia  raj, 
or  "  Twenty-four  kingdoms."    Here  the  chief  centres  of  population  are  such  walled 
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villages  as  Jam/a  (Jian/fi),  capital  »»f  the  BaTsi  raj,  such  inarket-pluccs  as 
LohmantatKj  (Oldlield's  Mastamj),  on  the  path  leading  up  to  the  P'otu-h:  Pass,  and 
such  popular  places  of  pilgrimage  as  Miik/imif/i.  Towards  thi-  Tibetan  frontier  the 
most  comnuTcial  town  is  Kiromj,  situated  to  the  north  of  Katmandu,  at  an  altitude 
of  !>,()<»<>  feet  above  tho  sea,  in  a  valley  which  is  overlooked  towards  the  west  by 
the  (iosainthan  Mcmntains.  Ai  this  elevation  wheat  and  barley  still  flourish,  but 
rice  has  to  he  imported  from  the  plains. 

The  trade  of  Nepal  is  greatly  hampered  by  the  vexatious  custom-house  arrange- 
nu'nts.  Dues  arc  levied  luit  only  on  the  frontiers,  but  also  at  several  inland 
stations,  while  some  articles  are  prohibited  altogether.  The  state  thus  seeks  to 
{h'fend  itself  against  its  powerful  neighbours  by  a  system  of  exdusiveness,  which 
however  does  not  prevent  foreign  traders  from  entering  the  country.  The  Tibetans 
come  to  buy  opium,  which  they  smuggle  across  the  border,  and  hundreds  of  Hindus 
attend  the  annual  fairs  of  Katnumdu.  The  English  wares,  which  beconu!  from 
year  to  year  more  indispensable  to  the  natives,  are  paid  for  by  local  produce,  such 
as  timber,  cateshu  or  cashu  gum,  iron,  copper,  wool,  horses  (a  small  patient  and 
hardy  breed),  besides  salt,  gold  dust,  turquoises,  borax,  and  various  ores  imported 
from  Tibet.  Nepal  is  even  able  to  export  to  India  some  of  its  own  manufactures, 
n(.tably  rugs,  and  a  kind  of  paper,  strong  as  parchment,  made  of  the  fibre  of  the 
tf(i/>/iiic  caniiftbiim.  In  spite  of  its  exclusive  ix)licy  the  government  is  thus  unable 
to  prevent  its  subjects  from  entering  into  constantly  increasing  relations  with  their 
Indian  neighbours.  It  is  obliged  to  keep  the  already  existing  roads  in  repair  and 
open  others,  and  it  has  even  proposed  to  the  Bruhnums  the  establishment  of  stations 
along  the  main  routes.  Meanwhile  the  highway  leading  from  Katmandu  to  Sigauli, 
the  frontier  railway  station,  is  a  mere  track  traversing-  a  wide  belt  of  the  tcrai  and 
crossing  the  Sisaghari  and  Chundragiri  Passes  at  the  respective  elevations  of  6,350 
and  7,100  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  Nepalese  emigrate  in  large  numbers  to  the  plains,  and  especially  to 
Benares,  whence  they  return  with  new  ideas  and  new  habits,  which  are  gradually 
assimilating  the  country  to  the  rest  of  India.  The  majority  of  the  rich  landed 
proprietors  of  the  terai  districts  even  reside  permanently  on  British  territory. 

At  the  same  time  the  political  independence  of  Nepal  is  in  no  way  threatened. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Katmandu  Government  is  treated  with  every  courtesy  and 
consideration  by  the  viceroys  of  India,  who  have  even  consented  to  keep  Nepalese 
state  prisoners  under  arrest  in  the  fortress  of  Chanar,  on  the  Ganges,  The  raja 
has  ut  his  command  an  army  of  100,000  men  noted  for  their  courage,  and  to 
a  large  extent  anned  with  European  weapons,  besides  being  supplied  v.ith  excel- 
lent war  materials.  Hence,  whUe  valuable  as  an  ally,  he  might  prove  himself  a 
formidable  enemy. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  EASTERN  HIMALAYAS. 
Upper  Valleys  ok  the  Bhaiimaputra  Affluent! — Sikkim  and  Bhutan. 

[OTWITHSTANDING  its  proximity  to  Calcutta  and  to  large  navig- 
able rivers,  the  eastern  still  remains  less  known  than  the  other 
sections  of  the  Iliniulayas.  Many  valleys  inhabited  by  savage 
trilxjs  have  not  yet  been  explored,  and  the  rivers  traversing  them 
are  not  even  known  by  name.  A  few  summits  only,  visible  at 
distances  of  80  or  90  miles  from  the  plains,  have  been  measured,  and  may  serve  as 
the  first  fixed  points  of  more  detailed  surveys.  The  chief  cause  of  the  prevailing 
ignorance  respecting  this  region  is  certainly  the  excessive  rainfall  produced  by  the 
southern  monsoon.  Thanks  to  this  superabundant  moisture,  torrents,  which  would 
elsewhere  be  mere  rivulets,  acquire  the  proportion  of  large  rivers,  while  a  rank 
vegetation  of  dense  thickets,  matted  together  with  twining  plonts,  everywhere 
presents  the  greatest  obstacles  to  explorers.  The  infiltration  of  the  surface  waters 
also  causes  frccpient  landslips,  and  the  least  depression  becomes  converted  into  a  dan- 
gerous quagmire.  Thus  the  forces  of  nature  have  hitherto  remained  too  powerful 
to  be  controlled  by  civilised  man,  and  the  land  is  still  mainly  occupied  by  rude 
hill  tribes,  capable  of  adapting  themselves  to  all  the  conditions  of  the  environment, 
and  indifferent  to  the  wants  or  comforts  of  the  more  civilised  peoples  of  the  plains. 
The  fear  inspired  by  these  fierce  hillmen  has  also  naturally  contributed  not  a  little 
to  repel  strangers  from  visiting  their  rugged  upland  valleys. 

Nevertheless  a  portion  of  the  Himalayan  slopes  draining  to  the  Brahmaputra 
has  already  been  indirectly  annexed  to  the  Indian  Empire,  and  the  limits  of  the 
tributary  state  of  Sikkim  have  even  been  extended  to  the  Trans-Himalayan  range. 
The  upper  basin  of  the  Arun  River,  the  most  importont  in  Nepal,  is  marked  on 
severol  maps  as  belonging  to  the  English,  although,  being  totally  uninhabited,  it 
has  really  no  owners.  Between  the  two  states  of  Nepal  and  Bhutan  British 
military  and  trading  stations  have  been  established,  and  farther  east,  without 
actually  conquering  Bhutan,  the  English  have  also  annexed  the  eighteen  doars  which 
naturally  depend  on  British  India.  These  "  gates  "  of  the  Himalayas  are  the  only 
parts  of  the  country  possessing  any  important  products  or  large  centres  of  popula- 
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tion. To  secure  the  traniiuillity  of  the  frontier,  tlic  Britisli  (lovcriiiui'nt  allows  the 
Raja  of  Hhulan  an  annual  sulwidy,  tlio  punctual  payment  of  wlii<-h  depends  on  tlio 
conduct  of  tlu!  pensionary. 

Kastwards  lihutun  '  >  bounded  by  the  Tovang  country,  the  commercial  route 
through  which  has  become  Tibetan  j)ro{)crty,  thanks  to  the  influence  of  the  lamas, 
at  once  priests,  political  agents,  r  <\  traders.  But  hero  also  the  Knglisli  have 
occupied  the  dours  skirting  the  plains,  so  that  at  this  point  the  British  and  C'hin(!se 
Empires  are  now  conterminous.  Farther  east  begins  the  unexplored  domain  of  the 
wild  tribes,  who  have  been  pensioned  by  the  (Government  on  condition  of  abstaining 

Fig.  48.— Bifurcation  op  the  Tista  and  Maha  Naudi. 
Scale  1 :  bOO.OOO. 
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from  plundering  the  Assam  tea  plantations,  which  are  continually  creeping  higher 
up  the  mountain  valleys. 

A  rough  estimate  only  can  bo  formed  of  the  total  population  of  the  Himalayan 
slopes  between  Kincliinjinga  and  the  eastern  highlands.  But  judging  from  what 
is  known  of  the  western  districts,  it  can  scarcely  exceed  half  a  million. 

Hydroghaphy  and  Climatk  of  Sikkim. 

The  river  Tista,  or  Trisrota,  that  is,  the  "  Three  Springs,"  wuoso  upper  basin 
comprises  the  region  known  as  Sikkim,  might  to  a  certain  extent  be  regarded  as 
the  main  branch  <. '  the  whole  Gangetic  sN'stem;  for  it  flows  directly  south  towards 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  along  the  line  of  most  rapid  drainage,  whereas  the  Ganges  and 
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l{rnlmmi)utrii,  whicli  nitproiidi  cacli  otluT  from  opposite  (Imrtions,  run  ijarallcl  with 
llu-  lliniiilfiyas,  only  takiiijj;  a  southerly  direction  on  reaehing  the  ])lains  that  have 
heen  alieatly  levelled  !.y  the  Tista.  J)uriii)^  the  historie  jjeriod  the  'i'ista  han  con- 
tinually oscillated  hetweeii  these  jjreut  Mtreanis,  shil'ting  its  course  more  i'recpu'iitly 
than  most  other  rivers.  Kven  still  one  of  ita  hranclu'9  joins  the  Muhu  Xa(hli,  u 
tril)utary  of  the  (Janj^es,  which  ri'tuins  tho  namo  of  the  "(ireut  llivor,"  from  its 
former  copiousness.  The  Kosi  also,  nowa(jian{?es  afHuont,  is  traditionally  sujiposed 
to  have  iit  one  tinu-  Howed  south-cuHt  to  the  Jiralnuaputra      In  thitt  vust  ulluviul 
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plain  all  tho  streams  tend  to  change  their  heds,  the  new  continually  effacing  the  old 
windings. 

The  hasin  of  the  Upper  Tista  is  sharply  limited  hy  an  amphitheatre  of  lofty 
mountains.  Eastwards  rises  the  imposing  mass  of  Kinchinjinga,  which  is 
continued  southwards  hy  the  Kubra  and  other  summits  separated  by  a  deep  fissiire 
from  the  Singalila  range  on  tho  Nepal  frontier.  Hero  all  the  passes  c(mnecting 
the  two  regions  have  an  altitude  of  at  least  8,000  feet.  North-east  of  Kinchinjinga 
(the  Lambutsinga  of  Jules  Rcmy)  stretch  the  Himalayas  proper,  with  the 
Chomiomo,  Kinchinjhan,  Donkiah,  and  other  peaks,  enclosing  snowy  cirques  and 
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siniiU  la<UKtrino  haniiiK,  wIjito  tlio  furthest  hcud-sfiraiiiH  of  flio  TiHtu  Imvo  their 
source.  Ahlioii^h  I«'ms  cicvatt'd  thnn  Kiticliinjiiif^u,  the  Doiikiah  in  l)rr)a(hr.  and 
fonns  a  iimic  important  mass  in  the  whole  syHtcni.  It  is  (((nniTtcd  hv  a  cnmH 
rid)jf(' with  the  Trans-llimalayi,  and  l»y  a  lofty  ranj^c  eastwards  with  Cjiamalari, 
whose  sliarj)  peak  exceids  it  in  altitude.  Sontli  of  the  Doiikiah  another  chain, 
hijfluT  tlian  SiMj,'alilah,  and  coninianded  hy  the  (inariam,  Chola,  (iipmoejii,  and 
other  peaks,  separutj-s  Sikkim  from  a  lonj?  Htrip  of  TilM<tan  territory,  wliieh  here 
penetrates  to  the  southern  ureu  of  druiiui^e.  The  lonjf  reetan^'le  formed  hv  the 
Upper  Tista  hasin  is  eontined  on  the  soutli  hy  advanced  ridjres  falling  >;raduallv 
in  lieijflil  towards  the  jdains,  hut  still  maintaining'  elevations  of  (i,00()  to  8,()()(» 
feet.  Here  the  Tistu  escapes  thrniij;li  the  narntw  Sivok-j,'oIa  gorj^e  southwards. 
AN'ithin  the  ^'reat  (tireuit  of  hifj;lilandN  eomprisin^  Sikkim  and  the  l-ln^'lish 
district  of  Darjilinj^,  secondary  iid^:es  hranehinfjf  olf  in  all  directions  frmn 
the  outer  ranges  form  a  vast  lahyrinth,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  (h'termiiu>  the 
ori^Mual  disposition  of  the  hills  runninj^  east  and  west  imrullel  with  the  llimalavan 
a.\is. 

l'].\plorer8  are  prevente<l  l>y  the  excessive  moisture  of  the  climate,  the  fre(|uent 
rains  and  fogs,  from  vmturing  far  from  J)arjiling  towards  the  Kinchinjinga  and 
Kinchinjao  crests.  During  the  summer  monsoon  it  ruins  almost  incessantlv,  and 
even  in  winter  the  i)revuiling  north-easterly  dry  winds  are  counteracted  hy  a  nutist 
under-current  sweeping  up  f-om  tlie  liny  of  Hengal  towards  the  Sikkim  vallevs. 
After  the  rains,  dense  vaixiurs  seem  to  roll  up  like  volumes  of  smoke  from  the 
forests.  The  firmament  is  now  frtHjuenfly  overcast  with  dense  fogs  several  thou- 
sfuid  yards  thick,  through  which  the  landscape  seems  to  he  lit  up  hy  pale  lunar 
rather  than  hy  solar  rays.  The  hills  assume  a  weird,  spectral  aspect,  and  a])pear 
all  the  loftier  the  further  they  seem  removetl  in  tlie  watery  atmosphere.  In  this 
moist  climate,  with  an  ttlmost  uniform  temperature  throughout  the  year,  the  wind 
seldom  hlows  hard  even  on  the  mountain  tops.  But  when  the  clouds  are  scattered, 
revealing  the  mountains  standing  out  against  a  hlue  sky,  the  surrounding  currents 
are  attracted  to  local  centres  of  heat,  and  then  from  the  lower  valleys  the  snows 
may  be  seen  rising  in  flaky  wreaths  above  the  highest  summits. 
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Vkoetation  AM)  Inhabitants  ok  Sikkim. 

Such  a  humid  region  is  naturally  but  sparsely  peopled.  Even  walking  is  diffi- 
cult, owing  to  the  clayey  nature  of  the  rocks,  which  dissolve  to  a  clammy  mud,  and 
during  the  rainy  seascm  there  is  no  escape  from  the  myriads  of  little  threadlike 
leeches,  which  swarm  on  the  foliage  of  the  forests  up  to  an  elevation  of  10,000 
feet.  The  narrow  valleys  of  the  Tista  and  its  nfHuents  are  exposed  to  such  sudden 
freshets,  that  no  hunuin  dwellings  can  here  be  erected.  Hence  the  best  sites  for 
villages  are  the  hill-tops,  whence  the  water  flows  away  in  all  directions.  The 
luxuriant  vegetation,  which  grows  with  surprising  rapidity  during  the  rains  and 
fogs,  also  presents  a  great  obstacle  to  field  operations,  often  stifling  the  cultivated 
plants,  which  mostly  need  long  intervals  of  fine  weather.  The  tropical  flora  rises 
78 
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to  a  ^rt-ittfr  altitii<|i-  on  tlu>  Sikkiin  iiioiiutaiiiN  than  in  any  utlin-  ii'^fion  under  the 
H(un<>  latitude.  <  In  iju'  r<lo|H'H  lacing  sontiiwardH  palniM  and  IninanuH  Niill  tlourish  at 
an  clivation  of  ?,<•()()  feel  alntve  the  neu.  In  tin-  hiiijilin^,'  forests  the  phmts  of  the 
torrid  are  interniiiiu:h'd  with  thohc  of  the  temperate  /one,  the  wahiiit  ^rowin^;  by 
the  side  of  the  pidin,  the  rhododendron  associating  with  tlie  tree-fern,  parasitic 
»»rehids  sprin(,'iMi,'  from  tiie  wide-hi  .idling,'  oak.  Terns  especially  lire  richly  repro- 
seiiied  in  liiis  rcj,noM,  where  Hooker  counted  as  many  us  thirty  species  ou  a  single 
niuuntain  south-east  (d'  l)arjiling. 

Above  the  l)elt,  where  the  two  zones  interminj,de,  rises  the  f^reut  forest  of  leafy 
trees,  conspicuous  anurngst  which  are  tlieoak,  nnignulia,  chestnut,  and  walnut,  liut 
«'dil>le  fhiits  are  extremely  scarce,  the  excessive  rains  preventing  the  apple,  pear,  or 
peach  from  arriving  at  full  maturity.  Tlu'  upper  slopes  are  occupied  mainly  by 
conifers,  above  which  a  few  willows  are  still  seen  at  an  altitude  e(|ual  to  ihat  of 
Mount  Illune.  A  little  lower  (h)wn  all  tho  torrents  are  fringed  with  thickets  of 
the  rhododendron,  one  of  tho  charaetoristio  arborescent  plants  of  Sikkim.  Dense 
masses  of  phanerogamous  phmtH  aro  even  found  on  the  high  ])a.sses  leading  to  Tibet. 
Over  two  hundred  species  were  <'ollected  by  llotjker  on  the  Kangra-lama  Pass 
(1. ■*,.■),*)()  feet),  w«>sl  of  Kinchinjao,  and  on  the  Hhamso  ( I7,S.")())  he  still  IVmnd  us 
many  as  eighteen.  Unlike  those  of  the  Kuropean  Alps,  thes(!  nu)untain  plants, 
apparently  indillVrent  to  the  cold,  are  unprotected  by  any  woolly  down,  lieyond 
the  crest  of  the  water-parting  l)egin  the  salt  deserts  of  the  plateau.  While  the 
forests  on  the  southern  slope  reach  almost  to  the  snow-line,  the  opposite  side  pre- 
sents nothing  but  rugged  bare  rocks  of  a  blue  or  reddish  hue.  Yet  this  desolate 
region  is  frecpieuted  by  largo  herds  of  ruminating  animals,  attracted  by  the 
saline  tracts. 

The  inhabitants  of  Sikkim  are  almost  exclusively  of  Tibetan  stock.  The 
Lepchas,  who  are  tho  most  numerous  tribe,  differ  from  their  northern  kinsmen  only 
in  their  less  sallow  or  more  florid  conqdexion,  which  is  due  to  the  humid  climate, 
(.'ompared  with  the  reserved,  wily,  and  obse(piious  Hindus,  the  light-hearted  and 
confiding  Lepchas  seem  to  the  English  the  })leasantcst  of  fellow-travellers.  Their 
favourite  instrument  is  the  flute,  which  they  play  with  great  sweetness  and  grace. 
Unlike  those  of  India,  their  language  is  absolutely  destitute  of  abusive  terms.  The 
diale(!t»  of  the  various  Sikkim  tribes,  although  presenting  considerable  variety,  all 
belong  to  the  common  Tibetan  stock.  In  religion  and  national  usages  the  people 
also  resemble  the  Hods  of  the  Tsangbo  Valley.  As  in  Tibet,  the  sacred  formula 
Out  muni  padini  hum  echoes  from  every  village,  and  is  inscribed  on  the  rocks  by 
the  wayside. 

Some  of  the  finest  sites  in  the  country  are  occupied  by  about  twenty  lamaseries, 
where  young  m(>n  esca])ing  from  the  oppression  of  the  rajas  enter  the  priesthood,  to 
enjoy  a  peaceful  life  without  being  burdened  with  taxes.  About  800  persons 
reside  in  these  refuges,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  which  is  that  of  Pvmmxjchi, 
situated  at  an  altitude  of  7,000  feet  on  a  terrace,  where  formerly  stood  one  of  the 
capitals  of  Sikkim.  TantluiKj,  tlie  present  residence  of  the  raja,  lies  in  the  eastern 
division  of  the  country,  ou  a  bluff  0,400  feet  high,  overlooking  a  tributary  of  the 
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Tista.  Tliis  jilacc  in  partly  abaiidoiird  during  the  rainy  Hrandii,  when  tlii«  raja 
refiroH  with  his  Tourt  to  the  Tibetan  N'alley  of  ('liiiiiibi,  whieh  is  sheltered  from  the 
rains  by  an  interveninff  mountain  raii^'e. 

Tgi'ooRAriiY — DviMniNd. 

Ihrjifiiiff,  the  chief  town  of  the  Mn^'lish  portion  of  Sikkiiii,  has  ac(]uii-c(l 
exceptional  iiiiportanec  as  the  temporary  capital  of  the  province  of  Lower  Heiij^al. 
iMuiiided  in  IH;{."),  when  this  territory  was  ceded  to  the  Company,  !)arjilinji;,  that  is, 

FIr.  iJO.— Daiuimnci. 
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the  "  Holy  Place,"  stands  on  the  narrow  ridge  of  a  crescent- shaped  mountain  about 
7,000  feet  above  the  sea,  at  a  point  commanding  a  view  of  the  gorge,  through 
which  the  Great  Ranjit  escapes  to  the  Tista.  Like  all  the  other  health-resorts  in 
the  Himalayas,  it  is  flanked  by  barracks  and  batteries,  but  otherwise  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  group  of  palaces  and  villas.     Compared  with  Simla  and  the  other 
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English  settlements  in  the  hills,  it  has  the  great  disadvantage  of  an  oxeessivoly 
moist  climate.  But  during  the  morning  hours,  before  the  clouds  have  banked  up 
to  discharge  their  daily  rains,  Darjiling  often  presents  a  marvellous  panoramic  view 
of  the  Himalayas,  from  Gaurisankar,  seen  in  the  hazy  distance,  to  the  majestic 
Donkiali  and  Chamalari  j^'aks.  In  the  centre  rise  the  twin  crests  of  Kinchinjinga, 
always  capped  in  clear  weather  by  fleecy  clouds  scudding  eastwards  under  the 
influ(Mico  of  the  prevailing  upper  currents.  Towards  the  south  are  seen  the 
wooded  slopes  of  Senclial,  stretching  away  above  the  vapoury  plains  of  the  Ganges. 

Centre  of  the  British  rule  in  the  Himalayas,  and  occupying  a  remarkable 
position  at  the  sununit  of  the  parting  angle  between  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra 
atHuents,  Darjiling  could  not  fail  to  become  a  busy  emporium  of  the  trade  between 
India  and  Tibet.  From  Sikkim  it  receives  large  supplies  of  lumber,  floated  down 
by  the  mountain  torrents,  from  Tibet  wools  and  horns,  from  Nepal  live  stock,  in 
exchange  for  English  goods.  But  so  jealously  are  the  Tibetan  frontiers  guarded, 
that  none  of  the  tea  produced  since  1856  on  the  Darjiling  plantations  has  yet 
found  its  way  to  Lassa.*  Cinchona  was  also  recently  introduced,  and  the  planters 
have  even  endeavoured  to  cultivate  ipecacuanha  and  cardamoms  in  the  neighbouring 
forests.  Other  sources  of  future  wealth  are  the  coal,  iron,  and  copper  mines 
of  the  district,  which  has  already  been  connected  with  the  Indian  railway  system. 
Numerous  roads  also  traverse  the  tea  and  cinchona  plantations,  winding  along  the 
flanks  of  the  hills  and  terminating  at  present  at  the  villages  of  Sikkim.  The 
Hungarian  traveller,  Csoma  de  Koros,  who  has  contributed  so  much  to  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  Tibetan  language,  lies  buried  in  Darjiling, 

Like  Simla,  Darjiling  possesses  its  "  great  route  to  Tibet."  The  road  descends 
eastwards  to  the  Tista  Valley,  crosses  the  river  by  a  handsome  suspension  bridge, 
and  ascends  north-eastwards  to  the  Jyelap  Pass,  north  of  the  Gipmochi  peak.  This 
comparatively  easy  pass  leads  over  the  Chola  range,  at  a  height  of  12,860  feet,  down 
to  the  Tibetan  Valley  of  Chumbi,  which,  like  Sikkim,  belongs  to  the  southern 
drainage  of  the  Himalayas.  It  affords  one  of  the  best  means  of  access  to  Tibet, 
and  was  followed  in  the  last  century  by  Bogle,  Turner,  and  Manning,  the  English 
envoys  to  the  Court  of  Lassa. 

Bhi  pan. 

Since  the  cession  of  the  eighteen  southern  dears  to  England,  Bhutan,  or  rather 
Bhut-ant — that  is,  the  end  of  the  Bhut,  or  Bod  country — consists  only  of  .some  narrow 
upland  valleys  separated  by  intervening  lofty  ridges,  which  are  crossed  by  difficult 
tracks.  The  western  valley  of  the  Tursa,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Chumbi,  is 
almost  completely  isolated  from  the  rest  of  Bhutan,  to  which  it  belongs  politically 
only  through  the  condescension  of  the  English.  The  first  genuine  Bhutanese 
valley  is  that  of  the  Chin-chu,  which  rises  on  the  slopes  of  Chamalari.  The  Sankos, 
flowing  parallel  with  the  Chin-chu,  is  also  fed  by  the  snows  of  the  Himalaya.  One 
of  the  peaks  in  this  still  imperfectly  explored  section  of  the  main  range  exceeds 

»  Darjiling  ten  plantations  (1875),  121 ;  yearly  yield,  5,000,000  lb.  Exports  to  Sikkim  (1877), 
£14,160;   imports  from  Sikkim,  £80,200  ;  total  exchanges,  i;94,420. 
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Chamalari  itself  in  altitude,  liut  farther  east  the  lliinalayuu  barrier  is  pierced, 
as  in  so  many  other  places,  by  the  gorge  of  the  river  Manas,  whieli  Hows  from  the 
broad  depression  separating  the  two  chief  ranges  of  the  Himalayan  system. 

The  Jihutia,  or  ]{hutancse,  belong  to  the  Tibetan  family,  and  their  national 
name  is  derived  from  the  same  root  as  that  of  the  Bod  and  of  the  Kumaon  and 
Nepa!'  -f^  IJhotia.  They  are  also  collectively  known  by  the  general  name  of  Lo. 
The}  are  a  small  but  robust  people,  and  but  for  the  prevalence  of  goitre  amongst 
tliem,  they  might  even  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  fine  races  of  the  peninsida. 
Unfortunately,  they  appear  to  suffer  much  from  the  oppression  (jf  the  native 
government.  They  own  no  property,  and  their  lot  depends  entirely  on  the  caprice 
of  the  nobles  and  monks,  who  administer  the  country.  Tlie  English  envoys  wlio 
visited  Bhutan  describe  their  conditiim  as  extremely  wretched.  The  State  inlierits 
all  their  possessions,  and  of  the  crops  they  retain  only  sufficient  to  keep  them  from 
absolute  starvation.  All  the  rest  goes  to  the  governors,  who  receive  no  direct  sidary. 
In  order  to  escape  from  this  dire  oppression,  thousands  of  Bhutanese  emigrate 
yearly  to  the  imperial  domain,  and  especially  to  British  Sikkim.  Here  they  are 
regarded  as  much  inferior  to  the  licpchas  in  cheerfulness,  honesty,  and  love  of  work. 

Under  such  a  regime  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  country  has  become 
impoverished.  Trade,  which  is  a  state  monopoly,  has  remained  stagnant,  or  even 
diminished,  the  exchanges  with  India  having  fallen  in  1877  to  less  than  £32,000. 
Yet  Bhutan  has  great  natural  resources,  and  possesses  an  excellent  breed  of  hardy 
little  ponies.  When  free  from  spoliation  the  people  are  industrious  enough.  They 
carefully  cultivate  the  terraced  lands  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  weave  substantial 
fabrics,  manufacture  artistic  objects  in  iron  and  copper,  make  paper  and  even  a 
kind  of  satin  from  the  bark  of  the  diah  {^daphne  papyrifvra^,  carve  wood  with  taste, 
and  erect  spacious  and  convenient  dwellings,  not  unlike  the  Swiss  chalets.  Several  of 
tlie  towns  possess  rich  pagodas  in  the  Chinese  style  of  architecture,  and  a  chain 
bridge  crossing  the  Chin-chu  at  Chiiku  seemed  to  Turner  an  admirable  piece  oi 
workmanship.  It  was  unequalled  in  Europe  for  many  j-ears  after  his  time,  and 
this  monument  is  attributed  by  the  natives  themselves  to  the  hand  of  a  god. 

The  government  is  modelled  on  that  of  Tibet,  except  that  the  Chinese  ministers, 
supreme  at  Lassa,  have  not  yet  made  their  appearance  in  Bhutan.  The  titiJar 
sovereign,  who  is  a  sort  of  grand  lama,  has  received  the  name  of  Choigyal  (in 
Sanskrit  Dhnrmarajn^ ;  that  is,  "  King  of  the  Law."  At  the  death  of  this  buddha 
the  council  of  lenehen,  or  ministers,  seeks  for  a  child  in  whom  the  deity  has  con-- 
descended  to  become  incarnate,  and  generally  finds  him  in  the  family  of  one  of  the 
native  magnates.  By  the  side  of  the  spiritual  sovereign  there  reigns  another 
raja,  the  deb,  who  is  also  appointed  by  the  ministerial  council,  or  rather  by  the 
faction  for  the  time  being  in  the  ascendant.  Strictly  speaking,  the  tiuthority  of  the 
deb  lasts  three  years  only,  but  he  can  always  keep  his  seat  on  the  throne  as  long  as 
he  enjoys  the  favour  of  the  nobles.  The  two  chief  provincial  governors,  or  penio, 
are  those  of  West  and  East  Bhutan,  who  reside  in  the  towns  of  Paro  and  Tongso, 
respectively. 

Tasisudon  (^Tasicho  song),  capital  of  Bhutan,  lies  in  a  mountain  cirque  on  the 
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banks  of  fho  riiin-clui.  Hut  Panakhd,  or  Pxnahhii,  iho  winter  rosirloncp  of  the 
tompornl  nijii,  is  .situated  in  u  mnch  lower  valley  to  the  east,  but  still  in  the  heart 
of  the  mountains.  The  palaee  is  surrounded  by  nian<;o  and  oranj^e  groves,  and, 
but  for  the  proximity  of  the  snowy  ranges  on  the  noi-tli,  one  might  fancy  oneself 
on  the  plains  of  Hengal.  Pnro  I'cs  in  another  valley  west  of  Tasisudon,  and 
Tongm,  capital  of  the  eastern  provinc(>,  is  a  mere  hamlet,  which  comraiuiicates  with 
the  plains  of  Assam  by  the  'liiHcMdt  Rudu  Pass,  11,9^0  feet  high. 

The  rule  of  tlie  Dliarmaraja  is  limited  eastwards  by  the  Manas  basin,  and  oven 
some  eastern  tributaries  of  this  river  lie  beyond  his  jurisdiction,  lietween  his 
official  domain  and  the  independent  tribes  of  the  Eastern  Himalayas  there  inter- 
v(>nes  the  territory  of  the  raja  lamas,  or  "priest  kings,"  who  call  themselves 
vassals  of  the  dalai  lama,  but  who  are  i)ractically  independent,  thanks  to  the  great 
distance  and  difficulty  of  communicating  Avith  Lassa  across  the  Himalayan  ranges. 
•They  even  occasionally  make  war  on  each  other,  changing  the  limits  of  their 
possessions  according  to  the  decision  of  the  sword,  without  consulting  their 
suzerain.  But  notwithstanding  these  rivalries,  the  country  of  the  Khanpo  Bhot 
possesses  some  importance  as  a  commercial  highway  between  Tibet  and  Assam. 
The  whole  eastern  zone  of  the  Himalayas  being  blocked  by  fierce  wild  tribes,  the 
caravans  are  compelled  to  follow  this  route  through  the  town  of  Tomurj.  North  of 
this  mart,  which  lies  at  an  altitude  of  10,loO  feet,  nearly  the  whole  country 
depends  on  the  Tibetan  monastery  of  Chona-jong,  whereas  the  southern  valleys  as 
far  as  the  British  frontier  belong  to  the  lamas  of  Tovang.  Some  even  of  the 
districts  now  included  in  the  imperial  domain  were  formerly  under  the  rule  of  the 
laraas.  By  order  of  the  Keto,  or  Supreme  Council  of  the  Monasterj^  the  Tibetan 
caravans  are  now  obliged  to  stop  at  Clioua-joiifj,  where  the  transit  dues  are  paid. 
This  route  to  Tibet,  which  skirts  the  shores  of  several  large  lakes,  is  carried  over 
passes  from  l''i,000  to  1(5,500  feet  high. 

The  British  military  station  of  Devatigin  lies  at  an  altitude  of  1,460  feet,  on  an 
advanced  spur  of  Mount  Tasg:)ng  (13,600  feet),  whence  it  overawes  both  the 
Khanpo  Bhots  and  the  inhabitants  of  East  Bhutan.  Here  is  yearly  held  one  of  the 
largest  fairs  in  Assam.  At  the  other  extremity  of  Bhutan  the  Western  Bhutias 
are  in  the  same  way  held  in  check  by  the  ancient  fortress  of  Biixa,  erected  on  an 
artificially  levelled  rocky  platform.  The  question  of  directing  a  stream  of 
European  immigration  to  the  slopes  of  the  doars  near  these  forts  has  often  been 
discussed,  but  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  carrj'  out  any  of  these  projects. 
In  the  region  of  the  terai,  bordering  on  these  doars,  extensive  tracts  belonged 
formerly  to  different  masters,  according  to  the  seasons.  During  the  summer 
heats  they  were  occupied  by  the  Assamese  iiud  Mech  tribes,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
year  by  the  Bhutanese. 


Akha,  Anon,  AXD  MisiiMi  Highlands. 


East  of  the  petty  frontier  states  governed  by  the  Buddhist  monks  the  country 
is  distributed  amonffst   vr.rious  hill  tribes,  who  have  hitherto  kept  off  both  the 
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rhineso,  Hindus,  and  English,  but  who  have  ceased  tonmke  marauding  ('xpt'ditions 
to  the  lii-ahniaputra  riverain  districts,  througli  i'oar  of  losing  the  subsidies  granted 
thcin  by  the  British  Governuiont.  The  western  part  of  this  territory  is  occupied 
bv  the  Akha,  who  call  themselves  TIrusso,  and  wlio  number  about  100,000  souls. 
One  of  their  clans  has  accepted  from  the  Assamese  Government  a  grant  of  lands 
on  the  plains,  where  their  ancienv  fetish  practices  are  gradually  being  replaced  by 
Hindu  rites.  Although  stock-breeding  was  till  recently  their  only  industry,  the 
Akhas,  like  most  of  the  Indian  wild  tribes,  abstain  from  drinking  milk,  which 

Fig.  61.— The  Dapla  TEnniTORV. 
Scale  1  :  J,400,no<i. 
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they  hold  in  abhorrence.  According  to  Hesselmeyer,  their  speech  resembles  that 
of  the  Shans  and  natives  of  Manipur,  whence  they  are  supposed  to  have  migrated 
to  their  present  homes.  North  of  the  Akhas  the  valleys  are  occupied  by  the  Miji, 
of  whom  little  is  known  beyond  their  name.  Farther  east  dwell  the  various  tribes 
collectively  known  to  the  lowlanders  as  Dapla,  or  Daffla,  but  who  call  themselves 
Banghni — that  is,  "  Men."  They  were  formerly  the  most  dreaded  of  all  the 
marauding  tribes,  but  they  are  divided  into  such  a  multiplicity  of  clans,  that  they 
have  been  unable  to  present  a  united  front  to  the  encroachments  of  the  planters. 
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suppoi'ted  by  Brilish  troops.  In  1S72  no  lesn  than  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
indopondont  chiefs  wen*  in  receipt  of  govornincnt  <;;rants,  in  oxchanj^o  for  tho 
iiiimcniorial  rijj;ht  of  pilhi<i;e  claimed  by  tlunn,  but  tlicse  yearly  grants  scarcely 
amounted  to  more  than  a  pound  sterling  per  head.  Fiike  the  Akhas,  the  Doplasnow 
8upi)ly  a  continually  increasing  number  of  hands  to  tho  Assamese  planters,  and 
are  thus  being  gradually  brought  under  the  influence  of  their  ]Iiudu  neighbours. 
As  in  Tibet,  every  form  of  marriage  is  practised — polyandry  by  the  poor,  polygamy 
chiefly  by  the  rich. 

The  I'adam,  or  I'agdum,  known  to  the  Assamese  by  tho  general  name  of  Abor 
or  Abar — that  is,  "  Savages  " — occupy  jointly  with  the  Miri  the  valleys  watered 
by  the  J)ihong  and  Dibong,  in  the  Eastern  Himalayas.  Helonging  to  tho  samo 
Tibetan  group  as  the  Akhas  and  Daplas,  and  speaking  similar  lan.""iages,  they  have 
better  preserved*  their  independence,  although  still  accepting  from  their  powerful 
neighbours  annual  subsidies,  as  pledges  of  their  submission.  In  their  vicinity  dwiAl 
the  Miri,  or  "  Middlemen,"  so  called  because  they  are  employed  in  tho  transit 
trade  between  the  peoples  of  tho  plains  and  highlands.  The  Padam  call  themselves 
the  elder  brothers  of  the  Miri,  and  consider  themselves  specially  privileged  amongst 
all  the  surrounding  tribes.  They  recognise  no  political  masters,  and  all  male  adults 
take  part  by  right  in  the  commimal  assembly,  which  meets  every  evening  to  discuss 
all  matters  of  general  tribal  interest.  Voluntary  submission  to  the  decrees  of  these 
meetings  is  absolute.  After  the  gathering  young  men  traverse  the  village,  pro- 
claiming the  programme  for  tho  next  day,  and  to  thij  all  conform,  whatever  be  its 
tenor.  On  grand  occasions  delegates  are  appointed  to  meet  in  tho  village  of  Bor- 
Abor,  but  even  then  the  decisions  are  valid  only  after  being  ratified  by  the 
communes.  The  villages  are  kept  very  clean,  the  roads  are  lined  with  fruit-trees, 
the  rivers  are  crossed  by  good  and  tasteful  ratan  bridges,  and  the  cultivated  lands 
might  serve  as  models  for  those  of  the  Assamese  planters.  The  Abor  priests  are 
not  hereditary,  but  chosen  amongst  the  elders  whose  predictions  have  been  most 
frequently  confirmed  by  the  event,  and  who  have  been  most  successful  in  curing 
the  sick.  The  Padam  practise  tattooing,  the  cross  being  the  chief  ornament,  with 
which  they  mark  the  forehead  or  nose.  The  women  also  wear  necKlaces,  bracelets, 
and  heavy  iron  pendants,  which,  after  extending  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  rest  upon  the 
shoulders.  From  Tibet  come  these  objects,  as  well  as  the  breastplates  for  the  men, 
and  their  metal  helmets,  embellished  with  the  beak  of  a  bird  or  a  boar's  tusk. 

The  less  explored  upland  region  about  the  sources  of  the  Dibong  and  Brahma- 
kund  is  inhabited  by  the  Mishmis,  whom  Dalton  affiliates  to  the  Chinese  Miaotze, 
and  one  of  whose  tribes  bears  a  most  surprising  resemblance  in  physique  to  the 
lower  classes  in  the  central  parts  of  the  main  island  in  Japan.*  Those  with  whom 
the  English  have  relations  are  skilful  traders,  bringing  to  the  Assamese  markets 
musk,  aconite,  various  drugs,  and  even  strong  cloth  woven  from  the  nettle  fibre. 
Most  of  the  Mishmis  are  of  tawny  complexion,  with  flat  features,  although  an 
almost  Aryan  tj^e  is  often  met,  which  they  themselves  attribute  to  crossings  with 
the  Hindu  pilgrims  who  yearly  visit  the  Brahmakund  river.      Their  religion  is 

*  Leon  Mectmikov,  MS.  notes. 
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little  more  than  a  system  of  witchcraft  and  coujiirings,  and  their  priests,  like  tho 
Tun>«:us  shamans,  understand  the  art  of  exorcising  the  demons  and  curing  maladies 
by  means  of  dances,  ccmtort ions,  and  drum-beating.  The  Mishmis  are  polygamists, 
and  their  chiefs  take  pride  in  procuring  nunu'rous  wives,  at  prices  varying  in  a 
remarkable  manner  from  one  pig  to  twenty  oxen.  Next  to  their  wives  tlu'ir  chief 
riches  are  cattle,  especially  the  mithmi  {^hos /routalis'),  which  lives  in  an  almost  wild 
state,  but  which  never  fails  to  answer  the  voice  of  its  master  when  tempted  by  a 
little  salt.  The  large  jNlishmi  houses,  each  occupied  by  a  hundred  inmates  or 
upwards,  are  decorated  in  the  interior  with  the  horns  of  the  niithun  and  with  the 
trophies  of  animals  slain  in  the  clinse.  Tlu'  word  "  head  "  is  employed  for  all 
objects  of  exchange,  as  in  the  Knglish  expression  "  so  many  head  of  cattle,"  a 
possible  reminiscence  of  the  old  head-hunting  days. 

Bat  the  Mishmi  tribes  dwelling  in  the  interior  are  known  only  by  name,  and 
according  to  the  reports  of  the  traders  many  years  must  elapse  before  their  territory 
can  be  opened  up.  The  country  is  of  an  extremelj'  rugged  character,  and  its 
exploration  will  be  all  the  more  difficult  that  the  villages  have  no  fixed  names,  being 
indicated  by  those  of  the  various  tribal  chiefs. 
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CHAPTER  VT. 

MoHAMMEDAX    TxPIA. 

THK  FIVE  RIVER8.-THE  INDUS  AND  THE  DESERi'. 
Panjah,  Dehajat,  Bahawalpuk,  West  Kajittana,  Sim>,  and  Catch. 

HE  whole  country  forming  a  rough  quadrihiteral  between  the 
Kashniirian  Himalaya,  the  Afghan  and  lialuch  escarpments,  the 
sea  and  the  llajputana  Hills,  is  a  natuj'al  region  quite  distinct 
from  the  rest  of  India.  Formerly  a  marine  inlet,  as  shown  by  the 
salt-water  fossils  collected  here  and  there,  Panjab  and  Sind  are 
now  watered  by  streams  all  issuing  from  the  same  snowy  ranges,  and  all  converging 
in  one  river  basin.  The  now  almost  waterless  district  stretching  from  the  Lower 
Indus  eastwards  to  the  Aravalli  Hills  and  Mount  Abu,  was  also  at  one  time 
traversed  by  these  streams,  traces  of  whose  old  beds  still  survive  in  the  numerous 
little  winding  lakes  or  swamps  here  fringed  by  dunes.  The  river  Luni,  which  flows 
parallel  with  the  Indus  to  the  Rann  of  Catch,  was  formerly  connected  with  the 
labyrinth  of  Himalayan  watercourses. 

In  this  sultry  region  agriculture  and  population  depend  entirely  on  the 
distribution  of  water.  If  a  single  stream  runs  dry  or  shifts  its  bed,  whole  com- 
munities are  condemned  to  exile  or  to  perish.  Hence  all  the  inhabitants  of  North- 
west India  have  been  necessarily  concentrated  in  the  territory  of  the  Five  Rivers 
and  along  the  Indus  down  to  the  coast.  Farther  east  small  settlements  alone  have 
been  established  along  the  canals  and  in  the  humid  depressions.  At  most  one  half 
of  the  country  is  inhabited,  and  although  certain  parts  of  the  Panjab  are  covered 
with  towns,  the  population  is  on  the  whole  far  less  dense  than  elsewhere  in  India. 
The  Indus  basin  is  separated  by  a  desert  from  the  peninsula,  and  the  two  regions 
are  commerciallj'  and  politically  connected  together  only  by  the  belt  of  cultivated 
lands  skirting  the  Himalayas  between  the  Ganges  basin  and  Panjab.  Hence  the 
great  strategic  importance  of  this  strip  of  territory,  by  which  the  Anglo-Indian 
Empire  is  connected  with  the  outer  region  of  the  river  basin,  v/hich  gives  its  name 
to  the  whole  peninsula.  From  their  very  geographical  position,  the  north-west 
provinces   traversed   by    the    Indus   have   always   been   the    vulnerable   part    of 
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FTinduNtati,  ond  their  pnlifical  dcstiiiicH  have  been  most  frotnioiitly  fliimpofl, 
Invudcrs  have  often  succocdt'd  in  |K'ii(tratinp;  into  India  through  the  Itreach  pre- 
Ncnted  by  the  valley  of  the  Kopiu'n  or  Kabul  River,  and  this  very  nmte  was 
followed  by  the  Aryas  theniM(>lves,  whi'n  driven  <;radually  eastwards  by  the  pressure 
(»f  fresh  e(tntinental  niifjrations.  From  the  western  plateaux  also  eanie  the  I'ersiaii, 
Greek,  Arab,  Turki,  and  Afj,'han  eontpjerors,  and  in  the  same  direction  the 
modern  inhabitants  of  India  have  their  gaze  still  turned,  asking  whether  the 
Muscovite  is  to  be  the  next  intruder. 
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The  term  Tanjab,  in  Sanskrit,  I'anehannda,  or  "  Five  Rivers,"  which  has 
replaced  the  older  expression,  Sapta  Sindhavah,  or  "  Seveji  Streams,"  shows  that 
within  the  historic  period  the  hydrography  of  the  north-western  plains  has  under- 
gone a  change.  Rivers  have  been  dried  up,  or  "  lost,"  us  the  local  expression 
runs ;  vast  districts  formerly  populous  have  become  deserts ;  sand  dunes  driving 
before  the  winds  have  swallowed  up  many  a  town,  whost>  ruins  have  since  been 
recovered.  The  climate  has  probably  become  drier,  and  the  soil  consequently  more 
arid.  Doubtless  the  early  Aryas  themselves  had  frequently  to  suffer  from  pro- 
tracted droughts,  and  never  ceased  to  invoke  ludra,  beseeching  him  to  pour  down 
the  rain  for  the  sacrifice.  Rut  at  that  time  the  wilderness,  or  "  land  of  death," 
was  less  extensive,  and  the  regions  fertilised  by  running  waters  occupied  a 
correspondingly  wider  area.  The  gradual  absorption  of  the  Ilinmlayan  lakes 
indicates  a  change  of  climate,  which  must  have  also  been  felt  on  the  plains. 
While  the  snows  diminished  on  the  higher  ranges,  the  rainfall  fell  short  on  the 
lowlands. 

The  hydrography  of  the  Panjab  must  have  also  been  affected  by  the  natural 
action  of  the  torrents,  which,  on  issuing  from  the  Himalayan  "  gates,"  have  to 
work  out  their  sluggish  seaward  course  across  an  almost  level  region.  Here  the 
fall  of  a  sandy  bank  at  a  given  point,  or  a  snag  drifting  with  the  current,  may 
suffice  to  displace  the  river-bed,  or  even  direct  it  to  another  basin.  The  water- 
parting,  800  feet  high  between  the  Satlej  and  Jumna,  is  in  appearance  a  perfectly 
level  plain,  rising  so  gradually  that  the  intermediate  ridge,  some  HG  miles  west  of 
the  Jamna,  is  only  about  65  feet  ubove  the  mean  level  of  thut  river.  Most  of  the 
streams  flowing  from  the  outer  Himalayan  chain  all  lie  so  even  with  each  other  and 
with  the  plain  that  they  communicate  through  natural  and  artificial  canals,  forming 
a  liquid  labyrinth  during  the  floods.  They  ramify  like  the  ribs  of  a  fan, 
developing,  in  the  midst  of  the  lowland  plains  and  forests,  a  sort  of  delta,  which 
loses  itself,  not  in  the  sea,  but  in  the  desert.  A  good  instance  of  this  phenomenon 
is  afforded  by  the  vagaries  of  the  Gola  Naddi,  through  which  the  lakes  of  Kumaon 
send  their  superfluous  waters  to  the  plains.  The  Jamna  itself,  now  tributary  to 
the  Ganges,  probably  flowed  at  one  time  to  the  Indus,  fertilising  the  now  desert 
districts  of  West  Rajputuna.  On  the  other  hand  the  Sarusvuti,  which  ut  pre- 
sent runs  out  in  the  sands  between  the  Jumna  and  Satlej,  is  mentioned  in  the 
Mahabharata  as  an  affluent  of  the  Ganges. 
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Fig.  62.— Hamii  tf  ATio\«  or  tiik  Ooi.a  Nakdi. 
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Tho  f<>ol)lo  ;•.  . ival  of  i\w  Riinisvnfi  or  Snrsiiti  scciiik  lifflc  ontitlod  fo  tho  Koiips 
ii(MnsHC(|  to  ii  l»y  tlic  niuii'iit  Aiviiii  ]ii)v\x.  Kisinj,'  in  tlic  iKlviiiiccd  liiiiialayiiii 
liills,  it  l)i-iii;;s  tlnwn  to  the  plains  little  hvyoiul  tlir  rainfall,  which  is  aliiindant  only 
(lurin;;  the  monsoon.  At  other  times  the  stream,  diverted  ri^ht  and  left  liy  tho 
irrijj;ation  canals,  wton  ruiiH  dry.      It   i*  no  lon^jfcr  iiblo  to  join  the  parallel  river 

(ihajf^ar,  with  which  ili  forint-rlyfiowed, 
either  t(t  the  Indus  or  directly  to  the 
Hca  at  the  Rami  of  Catch.  The  dis- 
appearance of  the  Sarasvati  must  have 
taken  place  at  a  very  remote  time,  for 
the  event  is  Npokeii  of  in  tho  old 
Hindu  poems,  and  as.s(M'iate<l  with  u 
thousand  local  lej^ends.  TracoH  of  its 
fonner  bed  have  been  followed  as 
far  us  liahawalpur,  ISO  miles  beyond 
Hhatner,  the  southernmost  town  now 
reached  by  it  durinjj  tlie  floods.  l)oubt- 
less  the  Aryas  attributed  un  exceptional 
imiK)rtanee  to  this  river,  which  loug 
formed  their  frontier  line.  Still,  they 
could  never  have  described  it  us  they 
do,  had  it  not  really  been  a  eonsider- 
uble  stream.  The  Ilif?  Veda  speaks  of 
it  as  "  the  fairest,  the  most  loving  and 
honoured  amongst  the  seven  sisters  ;  " 
it  is  "  swifter  than  the  chariot,"  and 
"  protects  its  own  like  a  wuU  of  iron." 
Elsewhere  it  is  a  vast  stream,  piercing 
the  mountains,  and  surpassing  all  other 
rivers  with  its  echoing  waters.  Its 
impoverishment  cannot  certainly  be 
attributed  either  to  the  irrigaticm  canals 
now  fed  by  it,  or  to  a  change  of  climate, 
or  destruction  of  the  upland  forests, 
for  these  causes  have  necessarily  been 
felt  throughout  the  whole  Indus  basin. 
Hence  the  present  Sarasvati  must  either 
be  different  from  that  of  the  Hindu  poets,  which  by  no  means  agrees  with  a  general 
view  of  Vedic  geograpliy,  or  else  the  phenomenon  must  be  referred  to  one  of  those 
displacements  of  which  so  nianj'  instances  have  occurred  at  the  "  gates  "  of  the 
Himalayas.  As  the  Tista  formerly  joined,  not  the  Brahmaputra,  but  the  Ganges, 
so  tho  Satlej,  or  one  of  its  branches,  flowed  not  to  the  Indus  directly,  or  through 
the  Bias,  but,  trending  mort'  to  the  south,  received  the  waters  of  the  Ghaggar  and 
Sarasvati.     It  probably  flooded  the  broad  waterless  bed  now  crossing  the  desert. 
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and  thus  fonned  a  continuation  of  tlie  "  lioly  "  river.  On  the  other  hand,  Ker- 
gusson  considerw  that  the  amieiit  Sarasvati  was  formed  by  a  l»ianrh  »{  the  .laniiui. 
lUit  however  this  be,  thti  whole  of  tlie  i'anjal)  is  furrowed  in  the  dirictioii  from 
north-east  to  south-west  bv  watercourses,  some  fidl,  some  altogether  or  partly 
emi)tv.  and  here  and  there  interlae«'d  with  artitieial  canals.  Some  of  these  rivers 
have  belonged  successively  to  two  different  busins,  others  have  shrunk  from  the 
rank  of  a  main  stream  to  that  of  a  simple  tributary.  Hence  the  great  difliculty  of 
reconciling  tradition  and  historic  records  with  the  present  liydrograpliie  system, 
which  has  lM«en  incessantly  modilied  during  the  course  of  ages.  In  this  system  the 
only  fixed  points  are  the  gorges  opeiu-d  in  the  TppcM-  I'anjal)  Hills,  thanks  to 
which,  notwithstanding  all  the  vagaries  of  their  hiwer  courses,  tho  "  Five  Rivers" 
have  not  deviated  from  their  upper  valleys  since    tho    expedition  of  Alexai'..i(!r. 

Fig.  03.— PlM^^^KARA^•CK  of  thk  Sakasvati. 

Scale  1  :  1,100.0(10. 
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^'o  doubt  is  entertained  by  the  commentators  on  the  identity  of  the  old  and  modern 
names  of  these  streams,  which,  taking  them  in  the  order  from  west  to  east,  are  as 
under : — 


Sanskrit  Names. 
Vitusta 

Asikui,  Chandra-Bliagi 
Parushni,  Iravati 
Vipasa 
Satudru,  Sutudri. 


Greek  Nameg.  Modem  Names. 

Hydaspea,  Hidaspos    .         .         .  Jhilam,  IJi'hiit,  IJcdasta 

Akosines Chiuab,  Chandra-Hh:iga 

Hydraotcs Ravi,  Rawa,  Rawati 

Hyphasis,  Ilypasis,  Ulpiisis  .  Bias,  Bc^yah 

Zadadros Satloj,  liliarrali,  Ohasa 


Of  all  these  rivers,  the  most  important  both  in  length  and  volume  is  the 
Satlej,  which  rises  near  the  Tibetan  Kailas,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Indus, 
Ganges,  and  Tsangbo.  After  its  junction  with  the  Bias  in  Upper  Panjab,  it  flows 
directly  south-west  to  the  Trinab,  or  "Three  Rivers,"  formed  by  the  Chinab, 
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Jliiliiiii,  iiiirl  Itiivi.  ThfiMiiiii  stri'imi  'Iiuk  furmcd  by  tli(MM>nfluoncp»if  the  five  rivofH, 
niid  viiriiiiisly  kiKiwn  citlicr  iis  the  Siitlcj,  Cliitiiib,  or  I'liiiiiii  'I,  wmijj  cnVi-tN  u  juiio- 
limi  with  the  liuliis,  wlmric  voliiinc  they  doulilr,*  u  k'.  '  .  \v!il('h  tlicir  rourhc  in 
(•(iiitinufd  tdwiinls  ilic  f*uulli-wt'si,  Tlic  coinrifirinf^  pn  n'  ci  it;  wKi)li'  riyMtcin  in 
(iiily  'J"»0  left  uImivc  tlic  level  ttf  the  Antbiiiii  Sea. 

During  the  fhitxls  these  rivers  usNUiue  iiiiijestie  proportioiiN,  and  tiu-ir  iM'ds,  oftou 
sdiiie  iiiilcM  wide,  i>e<'(»nie  aeeessible  to  lar^e  vessi'ls.  Steamers  then  aseoild  the 
Sutlej   as   far  as   Kiro/pur,    beh)\v   the  mouth   of  the    Miiis.     Hut  <lurin^  the  dry 
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season  the  Punjab  .stream.s  dwindle  to  narrow  watercourses,  winding  sluggishly 
between  ishnids  and  sandbanks,  and  often  too  shallow  to  float  down  the  timber 
rafts.     They  are  frequently  fordable,  and  the  discluirge  is  yearly  diminished  by  the 

•  Dischurgo  of  tlio  Punjab  rivers  nt  their  entriince  on  the  plains  during;  low  water :  — 

Satlf'j .     3,2,'jO  cubic  foot  prr  second. 

Bias .-j.l.iO 

Ifavi 2,760 

<'hinab 4.(i00  „  „ 

Jbilam ;i,9;-,0  „  „ 

Mean  dischargo  of  the  Indus  at  the  confluence,  168,000  cubic  feet  per  second. 
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irrigation  works,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  constantly  bring  under  cultivation 
larger  portions  of  th(>  unproductive  (hahs,  as  the  spaces  are  called  1;.  ig  between  any 
two  streams.*  ( )n  issuing  from  the  hills,  the  llavi  is  twice  as  copious  as  at  hahore, 
and  three  times  more  than  at  Multan,  nor  would  any  of  the  five  streams  reach  the 
coast  independently.  Like  the  Sarasvati,  all  would  run  dry  but  for  the  Indus, 
into  which  they  now  tall. 

Thk  Lowkk  Indus  and  its  Dklta. 

Below  the  little  known  gorges  which  it  traverses  after  skirting  the  Nanga- 
Parbat,  the  Indus,  or  Aba-Sind — that  is,  "  Father  of  llivers  " — enters  the  Panjab 
through  a  sort  of  triumphal  gateway,  the  so-called  Derbeud,  commanded  on  the 
west  by  the  Mahaban  Hills.  This  gate  is  the  spot  formerly  known  as  the  "  Source 
of  the  Indus,"  although  the  river  is  here  over  780  miles  from  its  true  origin,  and  has 
already  accomplished  nearly  half  of  its  entire  journey  seawards.  After  traversing 
a  vast  plain  forming  an  old  lacustrine  basin,  it  is  joined  by  the  Kabul  River,  which 
here  seems  to  be  of  equal  volume,  and  which  is  historically  far  more  important,  for 
this  is  the  great  highway  to  India,  followed  at  all  times  by  migrations,  trade,  and 
invading  hosts.  A  little  below  the  confluence  the  main  stream  impinges  on  cliffs, 
whence  the  town  of  Attok — that  is,  "  Barrier  " — takes  its  name.  Beyond  the 
broad  railway  viaduct,  which  now  replaces  the  old  bridge  of  boats  at  this  point,  the 
Indus  again  plunges  into  a  long  series  of  steep  defiles,  where,  for  a  distance  of 
about  100  miles,  travellers  were  formerly  compelled  to  make  long  detours,  either 
north  or  south,  in  order  to  cross  the  river.  Hence  the  great  strategic  importance 
of  the  position  of  Attok,  which  guards  the  only  route  from  the  Hindu-Kush  to  the 
Ganges.  The  Indus  itself  has  often  taken  the  name  of  Attok,  or  else  of  Nilab, 
from  a  fort  erected  below  the  town  at  a  narrow  part  of  the  bed.  In  order  to 
strengthen  their  frontier  towards  Afghanistan,  and  to  move  in  two  parallel  lines 
on  Kabul,  the  English  have  built  south  of  Attok  a  second  railway,  which  rejoins 
the  river  at  Kushal-garh,  and  which  will  later  on  be  continued  towards  Kohat  and 
the  southern  slope  of  the  Sefid-koh. 

At  the  Kalabagh  (Karabagh)  gorge  the  Indus  escapes  at  last  from  the  hills,  and 
in  its  winding  course  through  the  plains  receives  only  one  permanent  tributary, 
the  Kuram,  from  the  west.  Hence  its  volume  is  gradually  diminished  through 
evaporation  as  far  as  Mithankot,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Panjnad,  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  "  Five  Rivers."  At  this  converging  point  of  the  whole  system 
the  vagaries  of  the  united  streams  during  the  floods  are  more  dangerous  than 
elsewhere.  Mithankot  itself  was  swept  away  in  1863,  and  had  to  be  rebuilt  on  an 
eminence  live  miles  from  the  present  river  bank.  But  the  high-water  level 
diminishes  constantly  southwards,  falling  from  50  feet  at  the  Attok  defile  to  16 
at  Rohri.  Here  its  bed  is  contracted  in  its  passage  through  a  small  ridge  of  chalk 
hills,  which  somewhat  break  the  monotony  of  the  plains.  The  cliff  on  which 
Rohri  stands  rises  some  40  feet  above  the  mean  water  level,  and  the  current  is 
broken  by  the  rocky  islet  of  Bakkar  (Bukkur),  whose  summit  is  crowned  by  a 

*  From  do  =  two,  and  ab  =  water,  river. 
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8tronj?  castle.  At  tliis  convciuent  point  the  stream  will  again  soon  be  crossed  by 
anotlior  bridge  now  in  progress.  Geological  considerations  tend  to  confirm  the 
tradition,  otherwise  unsupported  by  any  historic  evidence,  that  the  Indus  was 
formerly  deflected  by  the  Rohri  Hills  directly  southwards  to  the  liaun  of  Catch, 
where  it  was  joined  by  the  river  which  was  supposed  to  have  formed  a  continuation 


Fi(j.  55. — The  Indis  jiei,ow  tiif.  Kalabaoh  Gorge. 
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of  the  Satlej  and  Sarasvati  through  the  now  dried- up  Hakra  (Wahind)  canal. 
The  depression  of  the  ancient  river  bed  is  commonly  known  as  the  "  Eiistei'n  " 
Narra,  or  simply  Narra  ("  River"),  and  this  watercourse  is  still  flooded  during  the 
rains,  expanding  here  and  there  into  lakes  and  morasses.  The  communication 
between  the  Narra  and  Indus  is  at  present  effected  by  a  canal  constructed  with 
locks;  but  during  exceptional  floods  the  waters  of  the  Indus  overflow  into  the 
eastern  desert  and  become  absorbed  in  the  Pat  plains,  or  even  in  the  saline  desert 
of  the  Rann.  Other  deep  and  broad  channels  traversing  the  desert  farther  south 
still  attest  the  incessant  shif tings  of  the  main  stream  in  its  search  for  the  most 
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favourable  seaward  outlet.  According  to  Burns,  a  branch  of  the  Indus  known  as 
the  Turaua,  or  "  Ancient,"  still  flowed  in  1G72  about  120  miles  east  of  the  present 
mouth. 

The  constant  shiftings  of  the  river-bed  always  towards  the  west  have  had  the 
effect  of  rendering  the  eastern  regions  continually  niorc  arid,  and  of  chauginn- 
many  fresii-water  channels  into  saline  reservoirs.     Analogous  consequences  liave 

Fig.  66.— The  Eastern  Naura. 
Soate  1 :  4£;o,ooa 
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been  produced  by  the  works  carried  out  by  the  English  engineers  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  the  discharge.  At  one  point  the  Narra  skirts  the  sandy  dimes  of 
the  Thar  desert,  and  in  the  dry  season  the  intervening  hollows,  uniformly  disposed 
in  a  north-easterly  direction,  are  converted  into  isoLited  lakes.  Ceasing  to  be  fed 
by  the  Narra,  maiiy  of  them  became  salt-water  basins,  while  others,  remaining 
fresh,  were  much  frequented  by  the  gazelle  and  inland  water-fowl.  In  order  to 
utilise  every  drop  of  water  for  irrigating  purposes,  the  engineers  have  now  dammed 
the  entrance  of  these  depressions,  most  of  which  have  thus  been  dried  up  and 
changed  to  salt  pits. 
74 
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Tlu'  Indus  (loltii  begins  00  miles  from  the  sea,  and  forms  a  triangle  about  M,000 
square  miles  in  extent,  with  a  coast-line  KH)  miles  long.  But  many  of  the  inlets 
between  tlie  principal  moutli  and  the  port  of  Karachi  arc  impropei-ly  described  as 

"  Mouths  of  the  Indus,"  and 


Fig. 


57.— Tin: 
Scale  1  : 


r.vDus  Dki.ta. 
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ought  to  be  regarded  as  alto- 
gether independent  of  the 
Indus.  During  the  floods  they 
doubtless  receive  some  small 
emissaries  from  the  delta,  but 
nearly  all  are  quite  saline,  and 
penetrate  inland  under  the 
influence  of  the  winds  and 
tides.  They  are  in  fact  marine 
estuaries  resembling  those 
which  occur  at  so  many  points 
along  the  coast  of  Guinea. 
Still  these  cieeks  were  pro- 
bably at  different  times  real 
branches  of  the  Indus,  for  the 
soil  evidently  consists  every- 
where of  alluvial  deposits 
brought  down  by  the  network 
of  channels  in  the  delta. 
During  the  present  century 
tlie  principal  mouth  itself  has 
been  several  times  displaced. 
In  1800  it  was  formed  by  the 
Uaghar,  which  was  succeeded 
at  intervals  by  the  Sata  ( Wan- 
yani),  the  Kedewari,  the 
Kakaiwiri,  and  lastly  by  the 
Hajanro,  the  present  chief 
branch. 

Owing  to   these  constant 

shiftings  it  is  impossible   to 

determine  the  actual  number 

of   navigable  mouths,  which 

may  be  said  to  vary  on   an 

average    from     two    to     ten 

throughout  the  year  between 

the   dry   and    rainy    seasons. 

The  trading-places  situated  on  one  or  another  of  these  temporary  branches  have  also 

necessarily  been  displaced.    Thus  Shah-bundar,  that  is,  the  "  Royal  Port,"  formerly 

accessible  to  men-of-war,  now  lies  far  inland  to  the  east  of  the  present  main  channel, 
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and  a  similar  fate  has  overtaken  Ghora  Bari  or  Vikkai',  Keti,  and  other  places.  Since 
the  opening  of  the  Karachi  railway  north  of  the  delta  most  of  the  towns  situated 
in  the  fever- stricken  marshy  lands  traversed  by  these  sluggish  branches  have  be(>n 
abandoned.  At  low  water  the  bars  at  their  mouths  have  a  mean  depth  of  from  4  to 
8  feet,  while  the  tides  rise  on  an  average  10  feet. 

Altliough  so  little  accessible  to  large  vessels,  the  Indus  is  none  the  less  one  of 
the  great  rivers  of  Asia.  At  the  same  time  its  volume  is  far  exceeded  by  that  of 
the  Yangtzc-kiang,  Mekong,  Iri-awaddi,  Bi'ahraaputra,  Ganges,  and  apparently  even 
the  8hat-el-Arab.*  But  the  mean  discharge  is  greater  than  that  of  the  lloang-ho, 
and  the  quantity  of  sedimentary  mattei*  brought  down  is  relatively  very  gi-eat, 
being  sufficient  to  form  in  a  single  year  an  island  05  square  miles  in  extent  and  over 
one  yard  in  depth.  Every  fresh  survej-  introduces  new  islands  and  sandbanks  on  the 
marin(>  charts.  Yet  the  delta  itself  projects  but  little  beyond  the  normal  coast-line, 
a  circumstance  due  to  the  vast  quantities  of  matter  distributed  along  the  coast 
by  the  marine  currents.  Most  of  the  alluvium  not  so  disj)osed  of  is  lost  in  a 
profound  submarine  trough  lying  due  south  of  the  river  mouths,  where  the 
plununet  has  revealed  depths  of  1,200  feet  and  upwards.  This  chasm,  or  "  swatch  " 
as  it  is  called,  corresponds  exactly  with  another  bearing  the  same  name,  which  lies 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  peninsula  over  against  the  Ganges  delta. 

The  Thar  Desert. 

The  eastern  section  of  the  depression  which  stretches  to  the  Aravalli  Hills  is 
largely  occupied  by  the  desert.  The  wilderness  begins  a  little  south  of  the 
cultivated  and  inhabited  zone  which  skirts  the  foot  of  the  advanced  Himalayan 
ranges.  Arrested  by  the  perfectly  level  surface  or  absorbed  by  the  irrigation 
works,  the  streams  soon  run  out,  while  the  moist-bearing  clouds  are  driven  north- 
wards during  the  dry  season.  Still  the  water  continues  to  percolate  for  some 
distance  beyond  the  point  where  the  rivers  disappear,  and  wells  sunk  along  their 
underground  coursf-  reach  it  at  depths  steadily  increasing  from  100  to  300,  and  at 
Jaisalmir  550  feet.  But  for  300  miles  thence  to  the  Indian  Ocean  no  water  is 
anywhere  to  be  had  except  fw)ni  the  old  emissaries  of  the  Iiidus  and  Luni,  or  "  Salt 
River,"  which  latter  flows  from  the  Rajputana  Hills. 

This  formidable  Thar  desert  is  by  no  means  a  uniform  plain,  as  it  is  often 
represented.  It  is  rather  a  region  of  dunes,  a  vast  sea  of  sands,  whose  billows, 
like  those  of  the  Atlantic,  roll  along  in  parallel  lines  under  the  influence  of  the 
trade-winds.  According  to  Burnes,  th'>y  are  disposed  near  Jaisalmir  north-west 
and  south-east.  But  the  maps  publisiied  by  the  Indian  Survey  Office  show  them 
running  in  the  normal  direction  from  south-west  to  north-east,  and  occasionally 
north  and  south.  But  whatever  be  the  direction,  they  everywhere  preserve  au 
almost  geometrical  regularity  in  their  general  disposition.  If  these  sand-hills 
have  been  caused  by  the  winds,  the  atmospheric  currents  must  have  blown  from  the 

*  Discharge  of  th'-  Indus  in  cubic  feet  per  second; — During  ♦he  floods,  613,000;  at  low  water, 
41,000;  mean.lOo.OOO. 
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north-wost,  that  is,  prccisi'ly  at  rij^lit  aiifjlcs  with  those  now  provailiiif?  during  the 
north-castorn  and  south-wcstorn  monsoons.  lUit  it  can  liardly  l»c  admitted  that 
sufh  a  groat  fliange  has  takon  pLico  in  the  dirt'cticm  of  the  winds,  which  depend 
primarily  on  the  rotation  of  the  glolif  itself.  The  duucs  may  possibly  be  due 
rather  to  the  vibration  oi'  tlio  ground,  which  is  so  frequently  disturbed  in  the 
Indus  region.     The  highest  ridges,  whicli  are  movable  only  on  the  surface  when 


Fijj.  58.— TiiK  KoiiRi  GonoE  and  thr  Di'NEs  of  the  Thak. 
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disturbed  by  man  or  animals,  rise  sc  ne  130  feet  above  the  surromiding  plains,  thus 
exceeding  by  one-third  the  largest  on  the  French  landes.  But  the  mean  elevation 
is  scarcely  more  than  l-JO  feet,  and  even  less  in  many  parts  of  the  Thar.  The  zone 
occupied  by  the  dunes  is  encircled  by  the  plain  known  by  the  name  of  Pat,  a  vast 
yellow  or  red  expanse,  here  and  there  dotted  with  white  saline  efflorescence. 

Although  usually  spoken  of  as  a  "  desert,"  the  Thar  is  not  altogether  uninha- 
bited, for  it  has  been  encroached  upon  by  settlers  from  many  parts  of  the  surround- 
ing over-peopled  districts.      The  mean  rainfall  scarcely  exceeds  7  inches,  and  the 
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supply  of  moisture  is  ho  irrcjjidar  that  yoara  will  occasionally  pass  without  a  single 
shower.  Then  the  flora  of  the  Thar  resembles  that  of  Arabia,  consistin<^  of  a  few 
thorny  shrubs  and  almost  leafless  plants  with  long  trailing  roots.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Bhil  aborigines  and  a  few  Hindus,  who  formerly  took  refuge  bere 
from  the  ^rohammedan  persecution,  the  inhabitants  withdraw  to  the  more  favoured 
regions  of  the  Indus  and  Aravali  Hills.  ]iut  with  the  return  of  the  rains  the 
temporary  ccjlonists  reappear,  and  the  pastors  of  the  neighboui'ing  districts  hasten 
Avith  their  herds  to  take  advantage  of  the  rich  herbage  which  rapidly  covers  the 
hollows  and  even  the  slopes  of  the  dunes.  So  vigorous  is  tlu'  vegetation,  that 
enough  remains  to  make  provision  of  fodder  for  less  prosperous  seasons.  Unfor- 
tunately the  cattle  are  decimated  by  the  wolves,  which  hunt  in  packs,  and  are  so 
sagacious  that  the  only  means  of  getting  rid  of  them  is  to  hunt  them  down  in  tho 
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sultry  season,  when  the  animals,  so  to  say,  "burn  their  feet"  in  the  hot  sands. 
They  are  then  easily  overtaken  by  the  Bhil  hunters,  whose  feet  are  protected  by 
fresh  sheepskins. 

Certain  parts  of  the  Thar  will  probably  soon  become  permanently  settled  by  an 
agricultural  population.  Although  the  rainfall  is  deficient,  the  Satlej,  Chinab,  and 
Indus  discharge  copious  streams,  which  might  be  largely  utilised  for  irrigating  the 
arid  soil.  At  all  seasons  the  volume  of  the  Satlej  is  at  least  5,000  oi  6,000  cubic 
feet,  which  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  collect  at  the  issue  from  the  hills.  During 
the  floods  it  sometimes  sends  to  the  Indus  as  much  as  212,000  cubic  feet  per  second, 
which  ought  to  be  directed  by  a  canal  to  the  heart  of  the  Thar,  where  the  parallel 
chains  of  dunes  offer  exceptional  facilities  for  constructing  reservoirs.  The  Jamna 
also  might  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  by  restoring  the  canal  cut  in  1351  between 
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its  upper  course  and  tlir  old  bod  of  fho  Sarnsvuli.  Tlioso  works  have  already  been 
partly  taken  in  hand,  and  the  Satlej  is  now  daninied  at  Kupur,  where  it  e/nerpes 
from  the  hills.  A  portion  of  its  stream  is  thus  diverted  to  a  eaiud,  which  ramifies 
over  a  hitherto  waterless  tract.  .Similar  works  are  in  prof^ress  at  Firozpur,  farther 
down,  and  thus  arc  heinjj;  revived  under  another  form  the  glories  of  the  Sarasvati, 
formerly  the  jnost  renowned  of  rivers.  The  old  baiif/fiarx,  or  alluvial  lands,  whore 
traces  of  culture  and  of  other  artificial  works  are  everywhere  visible,  arc  already 
beginning  here  ajid  there  to  resume  their  former  garb  of  verdure.  But  the  land 
has  .so  far  been  reclaimed  only  in  the  so-called  KltadurK,  or  alluvial  tracts  in  the 
riverain  valleys  of  the  I'anjab  and  the  Indus.  In  Hahawalpur  alone  the  network 
of  canals  has  already  a  total  length  of  over  4,000  miles.  In  the  five  years  from 
18(57  to  1871  the  value  of  the  crops  was  more  than  doubled,  and  new  towns  have 
sprung  up  in  the  midst  of  the  wastes  thus  brought  under  cultivation.  One  of  these 
towns,  founded  in  1808  on  the  banks  of  the  Fordwah  Canal,  bears  the  hybrid 
name  of  Minchinabad,  in  honour  of  the  English  governor  under  whose  administra- 
tion the  works  of  restoration  were  undertaken.  After  every  harvest  over  ten  thou- 
sand workmen,  chiefly  from  the  Rajputana  States  bordering  on  the  Thar  Desert, 
are  occupied  in  clearing  the  irrigation  rills,  half  choked  by  alluvial  deposits. 


j  stl* ' 


Tin;  R.vxN  of  Catch. 

Tlie  region  stretching  south  of  the  dunes  is  scarcely  less  remarkable  than  the 
Thar  itself.  It  forms  a  vast  expanse,  which  is  neither  land  nor  water,  and  which, 
partaking  partly  of  the  desert,  partly  of  the  lagoon,  is  known  as  the  Rann,  or 
"  Wilderness,"  of  Catch,  from  the  crescent-shaped  rocky  island  bordering  it  on 
the  south.  Opening  seawards  through  a  narrow  channel,  the  Rann  stretches  west- 
wards for  a  distance  of  about  140  miles,  with  a  breadth  at  some  points  of  60  miles 
from  shore  to  shore.  West  of  Catch  the  Northern  Rann  communicates  through  a 
second  channel  with  a  similar  formation,  which  is  connected  with  the  low-lying 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Catch.  The  Rann  consists  altogether  of  a  saline  plain  per- 
fectly uniform,  and  in  appearance  absolutely  even,  the  elevated  spaces  in  the  centre 
scarcely  rising  10  or  20  inches  above  the  general  level.  In  winter  and  during  the 
dry  season  the  ground,  here  and  there  white  Avith  saline  efflorescences,  is  as  smooth 
as  a  mirror,  Arm  and  hard  to  the  tread.  The  rains,  finding  no  natural  incline  in 
any  dire(;tion,  form  temporary  sheets  of  water,  drifting  with  the  wind  and  encircled 
by  a  fringe  of  foam.  In  the  vast  expanse  no  trace  of  vegetation  is  anywhere 
visible  except  towards  the  south,  on  the  more  elevated  tract  known  as  the  Banni, 
where  a  few  acacias  give  a  scanty  shade  to  the  shepherd  and  his  flocks.  Some 
isolated  spaces  and  the  shores  of  the  rocky  islets  are  also  covered  with  a  thick 
herbage  during  the  rainy  monsoon.  But  this  waterless  and  grassless  plain  is  care- 
fuUj'  shunned  by  animals,  and  is  frequented  only  by  the  wild  ass,  which  is  of  the 
same  species  as  that  of  the  Turkestan  steppes. 

The  Rann  is  a  region  where  the  mirage  has  full  play.      The  smallest  object 
left  on  the  ground,  a  stone  or  a  dead  camel,  is  visible  for  many  miles,  not  in  its 
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true  form,  but  witli  strange  fantastic  (tutlines.  It  will  often  assume  the  sliajK*  of 
a  tower,  or  dissolve  in  floating  images,  which  seem  attached  to  flic  ground  only  by 
a  sliglit  cord  waving  in  ihe  wind.  The  villages  of  the  peninsulas  and  distant 
islands  appear  above  the  horizon,  where  they  become  associated  witli  ai'rial  j)ahices 
and  temples  turned  upside  down.  According  to  the  legen<l,  a  city  iiiliabitcd  by 
the  just  floats  above  the  Rami,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  able  to  reach  heaven,  and 
so  gives  rise  to  the  mirage. 

The  Kann  undergoes  a  change  in  the  rainy  season,  when  the  marine  waters  are 
driven  by  the  soutli-west  winds  into  the  interioi-  througli  the  two  channels  lying 
north  and  south  of  Catch.  The  hitherto  waterless  plain  is  now  covered  by  a  licpiid 
mass  about  Ji  feet  de(>p,  and  the  vast  estuary  now  also  receives  the  sweet  waters 
brought  down  by  the  IJanas,  the  Luni,  the  Narra,  and  the  eastern  channels  of  the 

Fipr.  60.— Camels  ciiuosino  thr  Rann  op  Catch. 
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Indus  delta.  Nevertheless,  so  level  is  the  groimd,  that  the  Rann  is  never  deep 
enough  to  arrest  the  caravans,  which  cross  it  at  all  seasons.  But  the  journey  is 
seldom  made  by  day,  when  man  and  beast  would  run  the  risk  of  losing  their  senses, 
under  the  joint  action  of  the  great  heat,  the  refraction  of  the  solar  rays,  and  the 
illusions  of  the  mirage.  Hence  the  caravans  cross  nearly  always  by  night,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  stars  or  the  compass.  The  eastern  section  of  the  Rann  will 
probably  soon  be  traversed  by  the  direct  railway'line  from  Bombay  to  Haiderabad. 
What  is  the  origin  of  this  saline  plain  ?  It  was  certainly  at  one  time  flooded 
by  the  sea,  as  shown  both  by  the  abundance  of  salt  and  by  the  remains  of  vessels 
here  and  there  dug  up  near  the  surrounding  villages.  Old  seaports  are  even 
pointed  out  in  the  vicinity  of  Nagar  Parkar,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rann. 
According   to   a  vague    tradition,  the   sea   retired   about   the   beginning   of   the 
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fourth  C'ontury.  Rut  how  hiis  tlui  uphonval  tiikcii  i^iuc  w.'l''  such  iihsolutc  ir^'U- 
lufity,  wliuih  w  never  presented  by  ordinary  aUuviul  or  diluvial  deposits!'  In  ISI!) 
an  eartlupiake,  whieh  was  felt  over  a  spaee  ol'  at  least  l()(),()t)()  scpiare  miles,  is  said 
to  have  eonsid«'ral)ly  inereascd  the  area  oi'  the  Rami  hy  Hwallowinj^  up  certain 
paddy-tields  near  Laklipat.  The  tower  of  Sindri,  occupied  by  a  body  of  coastguards, 
was  suddenly  surrounded  by  a  hike  stretehinj?  on  all  sides  some  lo  miles,  while 
towards  the  north  anotlier  branch  of  the  Indus,  formerly  reached  by  the  Narra, 
was  dannued  l)y  a  cross  duiu'  about  ;J0  miles  long,  scverdl  miles  broad,  and  from  10 
to  20  feet  high.  To  this  barrier  the  natives  gave  tl.o  iuukc  of  Allali-bund,  or 
"Dyke  of  Allah,"  to  distinguish  it  from  those  raised  by  the  liaud  of  man  across 
the  clianncls  of  the  Indus.  The  Allah-bund,  which  since  the  earthquake  has  been 
pierced  by  erosive  action,  resembles  in  every  respect  the  dunes  of  the  Thar  Desert. 

Fig;.  GI.-The  Rann  of  Catch. 

Rrale  t  :  S.OW.nno. 


rrnjectcd  Rui.wny. 


CO  Miles. 


Hence  to  the  same  underground  disturbances  should  probably  be  attributed  the 
formation  of  the  vast  level  plain  and  of  the  parallel  ridges  of  the  Thar.  According 
to  the  intensity  and  direction  of  the  shocks,  the  surface  becomes  in  one  place 
levelled,  in  another  broken  into  furrows  and  ridges. 

According  to  the  local  traditions,  the  frequent  earthquakes  which  have  visited 
the  Indus  regions  have  overthrown  several  towns  and  depopulated  the  country. 
Among  the  ruined  cities  were  Balmir,  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  Thar,  and  the 
far  more  famous  Brahmanabad,  which  stood  50  miles  north-east  of  the  present 
Ilaiderabad,  on  an  old  branch  of  the  Indus,  west  of  the  Eastern  Narra.  When  this 
place  was  destroyed,  the  river  itself  was  displaced,  leaving  the  ruins  stre\vn  over 
the  desert.  This  was  the  cause  which  prevented  the  repeopling  of  Brahmanabad, 
some  of  whose  buildings  have  remained  almost  intact.  This  ancient  capital  had  a 
circuit  of  about  5  miles,  rnd  was  connected  by  extensive  suburbs  with  two  other 
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towns,  rcsi(U<ucc  of  the  kiiif?  and  liis  vi/ir.  Krom  llic  cxidorat ions  made  aiiioiijj; 
the  ruins,  the  inliahifantH  seem  to  have  heeii  skiUcd  iioltcrs,  painters  on  K^"«^ 
ivory  carvers,  and  f^ein-cutters.  (,'unnin^liani  ichMititics  I5raliiiiiinal)ad,  or  ratlicr 
Urahmana,  with  the  ancient  city  of  the  lirahinans  captured  hy  Ah'.\an(h'r  when  he 
iiiva(h'd  India.  Hut  ucconlin<i;  to  Jleinaud,  IJahniana,  the  true  name  of  tlie  city,  is 
of  I'ersian  orif^in.  The  disaster  hy  which  it  was  overwhehi»ed,  "  in  punislinieiit  of 
tlie  kin<;'s  ini(piities,"  seems  to  have  occurred  in  the  ehvenlh  century.  Other 
traditions  of  eurth(puikes  in  this  rc»jj;i(m  do  not  appear  to  he  confirmed  by  recent 
reseaicli.  The  trapps  und  other  phitonie  ntcks,  which  >;litter  with  the  hri<,ditest 
cohmrs  in  tlie  sun,  must  have  cropped  out  in  still  more  ancient  ej)ochs  tlnouj,'h  the 
chalks  and  Jurassic  formations  of  (Jatch.  Tins  Dlienodur  Hill,  in  the  western  part 
of  this  island,  which  has  an  elevatiim  of  over  1,000  feet,  has  by  Bomo  geologists 
been  wrongly  described  as  a  volcano. 
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IxiIAniT.VNTS   Ol      "IK,   PaXJAII Till',   JaTS    and   fcilKHS. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  oi  i  'an jab  and  Lower  Indus  basin  are  Mohammedans, 
but  all  are  far  from  being  the  descendants  of  the  eontpiering  races  who  ])eiietratod 
from  the  Afghan  plateaux  into  India.  Thus  among  the  peoples  occiipying  the 
skirt  of  the  Himalayas  uro  the  Awana  and  Gakkars,  supposed  by  some  writers 
to  have  sjjrung  from  the  Yavana,  or  lonians  and  Greeks,  but  who,  in  any  case, 
peopled  this  region  long  before  the  Moslem  invasions.  Everywhere  in  the  I'anjab, 
except  in  the  Trans-Indus  districts  und  the  rugged  Potwar  plateaux,  the  sub- 
stratum of  the  population  consists  of  the  .Tats,  who  have  embraced  Islam  whenever 
the  ]dohammedans  are  in  the  ascendant,  but  who  have  elsewhere  remained  Hindus, 
or  else  have  conformed  to  the  Sikh  religion,  according  to  the  local  prepcmderance 
of  these  cults.  The  Juts,  who  evidently  represent  ethnical  elements  of  diverse 
f)i'igin,  are  perhaps  descended  from  the  pre- Aryan  aborigines,  but  are  now  so 
mixed  that  they  no  longer  bear  any  resemblance  to  those  Dasyu,  or  black  peoples, 
whom  the  Aryan  invaders  conquered  and  reduced  to  slavery.  Ilacial  animosities 
have  been  gradually  weakened  during  the  course  of  ages,  only  the  Jats  are  now 
collectively  classed  by  the  Brahmans  in  the  Sudra  caste.  Numbering  altogether 
over  20,000,000,  they  present  many  varieties  between  the  Iranian  plateaux  and 
the  Arabian  Sea,  Some  are  almost  black,  others  of  a  yellowish  complexion,  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Rajputs  and  Brahmans.  Some— such  as  the 
shepherds  of  the  Thar  solitudes — are  regarded  as  barbarians,  while  others  display 
great  intelligence  and  mental  capacity.  The  term  Jat  is  synonymous  in  Baluchistan 
with  "  robber,"  in  Sind  with  Banjari,  or  gipsy,  on  the  banks  of  the  Middle  Indus 
it  means  "  landowner,"  and  on  the  Rajputana  frontiers  it  is  applied  to  the  Rajput 
and  Sudra  half-castes.  But  the  bulk  of  the  Jat  populations  seems  everywhere  to 
present  much  the  same  ethnical  characteristics,  and  should  be  physically  affiliated 
to  the  Aryan  stock.  They  probably  reached  India  through  Baluchistan.  Tempe- 
rate, industrious,  skilful,  and  very  brave,  notwithstanding  the  conquests  and  oppres- 
sion of  so  many  successive  masters,  the  Jats  form  altogether  one  of  the  most 
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iiittTostlnpr  riifiiil  clonionts  in  thf  iitiiiiiHuIa.  To  tliiK  ,itick  holonf?  thnsr  vnlinnt 
Sikh  wiirrinr.H  who  iiijiile  •^iich  ii  (h'lniiiiiiril  stiiiul  aj'.iiiHt  thi'  ilritisji  in  .North- 
west Iiiiliii. 

The  Sikhs.  1  lint  is,  "  |)isci|)h's,"  I'uriiitMl  originally  a  f,'i'()ni)  of  wctaricN  rather 
than  a  distinrt  nalionaiitv.  Their  n-lijrion  iiad  its  riw  towards  tho  cloMf  of  the 
fifteenth  eentury  in  I'anjal).  where  a  darinji:  reformer  attenii)fed  to  reconcile  tho 
Mindu  and  MohaiiiMiedan  systems,  \anak,  founder  of  the  new  sect  and  author  of 
the  first  ehai)t''rsnf  the  ( Jraiith,  or  "  Hook,"  revered  as  their  !Ul)le  liy  the  Sikhs,  pro- 
fessed lit  tie  more  tliai\  a  lielief  in  one  ( Jod,  rejecting;  most  of  the  rites  ju'culiar  to  tho 
dilVerent  culls.  Hut  to  reconcile  Mussulman,  Itrahnian,  and  Jaf,  it  was  not  enough 
to  convince  them  of  the  fundamental  unity  of  llieir  reli;;ioiis.  They  had  also  to  be 
hrouji:ht  into  closer  relationship  by  the  supprosHien  of  all  racial  and  class  distinctions. 
Allhou;j:h  himself  a  Hindu  of  the  Kshatrya,  or  military  caste,  Nanak  i)roclaime(l 
t  ic  eipiality  of  mankind.  Hut  hein^'  ''eluctant  to  be  classed  with  the  common  herd 
who  know  no  ancestors,  tlie  "  Disciples"  were  fain  to  declare  themselves  nobles  in 
Older  to  remain  free,  iind  all  now  ref;fard  themselves  as  Kshatryas.  This  title  they 
also  amply  vindicated  by  their  valour  in  all  tho  local  wars  by  which  their  power 
was  finally  established  towards  tho  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Fully  armed 
for  the  strufifgle,  disembarrassed  of  false  friends  by  persecution,  proud  of  their 
commcm  share  in  th(^  fjfovernment  of  tho  conununity,  the  Sikhs  justified  tho  pro- 
])hecy  of  their  founder,  who,  while  comparing  them  to  sparrows,  at  the  same  time 
promised  th.   a  victory  ov(;r  the  oaj^le. 

Pro-emini-ntly  warriors,  all  were  rocpiirod  constantly  to  wear  a  coat  of  mail,  n 
dagger,  or  some  other  defensive  or  offensive  weapon.  Usually  very  fine  men, 
covered  with  glittering  arus  wi"!  *hcir  long  uncut  hair  streaming  in  the  wind, 
the  Sikhs  easily  recogni  *'  '  ich  i  her  at  a  distance  on  the  battle-field,  ami  by  a 
natural  play  of  words  t'  ,  .  soon  came  to  be  known  by  tho  name  of  Singh,  or 
"  Lions."  v_.onstitutir!  ■  ;  federal  republic,  they  elected  their  common  chief,  who 
was  boimd  on  al'  serious  occasions  to  consult  the  Khaha,  or  "National  Assembly," 
formed  of  the  eiders  and  leading  captains.  Notwithstanding  their  religious  and 
intestine  wranglings,  they  gradually  accpiired  the  political  supremacy  throughout, 
the  whole  region  stretching  from  the  Indus  to  the  Ganges,  nor  did  they  yield  to 
the  superior  armaments  of  the  British  without  a  protracted  struggle  and  many  a 
fierccly-coiitested  pitched  battle. 

At  present  the  Sikhs,  who  form  scarcely  a  tenth  part  of  the  population  in  the 
Indus  basin,  have  ceased  to  be  a  nation,  and  have  again  sunk  to  the  position  of  a 
religious  sect,  grouped  chiefly  round  about  the  holy  city  of  Amritsar.  But  they  are 
kept  united  by  their  heroic  traditions,  nor  have  they  ceased  to  exercise  great 
political  and  religious  influence  over  all  their  neighbours.  The  Brahmans  them- 
selves read  with  reverence  the  "  Book  of  the  Disciples,"  and  some  Englishmen, 
amongst  whom  the  famous  traveller  Burton,  have  been  initiated  in  the  doctrines 
preached  by  the  prophet  Nanak.  The  agricultural  Sikh  communities  are  the  most 
interesting  in  India,  both  for  their  industrious  habits  during  peace  and  valour 
in  arms.  The  Sikh  troops  are  perhaps  the  very  best  in  the  British  service,  equalling 
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the  Gurkhas  themselves  in  prowess,  while  surpussiTig  them  in  discipline  and  nohility 
of  character.  Of  an  extremely  adventurous  disposition,  they  have  always  volun- 
teered to  follow  the  British  arms  to  China,  Abyssinia,  and  quite  recently  to  i'ljjypt ; 
and  such  is  their  love  of  learning,  that  their  jirincipal  scientific  association  at 
Lahore  has  petitioned  the  Government  to  secure  for  all  Sikh  children  the  benefit 
of  school  instruction.  No  other  ethnical  group  in  the  north-west  sujiplies  an  ecpial 
proportion  of  pandits. 

Tin-,  Hixnrs  and  Afghans, 

The  Hindus  proper,  whether  Rrahraans  or  Vaisyas,  are  relatively  less  numerous 
in  the  Indus  basin,  although  the  religions  of  Aryan  origin  here  comprise  at  least 
one-third  of  the  whole  popidation,  while  the  current  languages — Panjabi  in  the 
north,  Sindi  in  the  centre,  Guzerati  in  the  south,  Marwari  in  the  south-east — are 
all  of  Sanskrit  origin.  Grouped  chiefly  in  the  towns,  where  they  are  engaged  in 
trade  and  industry,  and  where  they  occupy  the  most  remunerative  positions,  the 
Hindus  have  gradually  recovered  the  nuperiority  over  their  former  ^Mussulman 
oppressors.  These  mahajan,  or  "  great  citizens,"  as  they  are  called,  constitute  the 
moneyed  classes,  and  for  their  advances  to  the  surrounding  Mohammedan  peasantry 
they  are  too  frequently  inclined  to  exact  extortionate  interest.  The  lianiuhs,  or 
Banyans,  also  of  these  regions,  are  the  shrewdest  traders  in  India.  Under  the 
general  name  of  !Multani,  from  tho  central  mart  of  the  Indus  Valley,  these  Hindu 
merchants  from  the  Panjab  arp  mot  in  all  the  cities  of  Central  Asia.  They  are 
the  chief  disseminators  of  news  and  of  warlike  rimiours,  which  travel  with  such 
surprising  rapidity  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  to  the  Oxus.  They  unwittingly 
form  a  sort  of  Russian  vanguard  on  the  Indian  frontier,  everywhere  proclaiming 
the  power  of  the  White  Czar.  In  Central  India,  in  Bengal,  and  as  far  as  the 
Burmab  and  Chinese  frontiers,  the  Banyan  element  is  supplied  by  Marwari,  or 
Hindus  of  the  Rajput  state  of  Marwar,  who  represent  in  these  regions  the  Jewish 
and  Armenian  money-lenders  of  the  West. 

The  Hindus  of  the  north-west  are  mostly  worshippers  of  Vishnu,  although  the 
red  mark  on  their  brow  is  often  traced  horizontally,  as  if  Siva  were  their  chief 
deity.  Surrounded  by  Mohammedans  and  Sikhs,  and  remote  from  the  Brahmauic 
centres,  they  are  not  over  strict  observers  of  their  religious  forms,  and  thus  became 
a  stumbling-block  to  the  more  zealous  Sepoys  from  the  east,  who  garrison  their 
towns.  The  use  of  strong  drinks,  and  especially  of  bhang,  a  more  injurious  drug 
than  opium,  is  very  common  amongst  them.  In  most  of  the  Panjab  villages  a 
quarter  is  set  apart  for  the  Chura,  a  low-caste  people,  differing  little  from  their 
neighbours  outwardly,  but  who  are  regarded  as  impure  even  by  the  Mohammedans. 
The  office  of  night  watchmen  is  herediiary  amongst  them. 

Farther  east  the  Bhils  of  Rajputanu  have  advanced  far  into  the  oases  of  the 
desert,  while  from  the  west,  Afghans,  Baluchis,  Brahuis,  Persians,  Bokbariots, 
Turks,  and  Arabs  have  since  the  hijra  penetrated  at  various  epochs  into  the  land, 
either  as  conquerors,  settlers,  or  mere  adventurers.  These  innnigrants,  diversely 
intermingled  with  the  aborigines,  form  the  bulk  of  the  Moslem  communities  on  tho 
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hanks   of    the    Indus    and   throughout    West    ranjub,    whereas  in  the   eastern 
distiicts  the  foUowers  of  the  Prophet  arc  chiefly  converted  Hindus.     liut  the  line 
is  far  from  being  distinctly  drawn  between  the  two  great  classes  of  Indian  Moham- 
medans.    Owing  to  the  suppression  of  caste  by  Islam,  zealous  ]\[ussulmans  can 
easily  claim  any  convenient  origin.     Thus  hundreds  of  thousands  in   Panjab  call 
themselves  descendants  of  the  I'rophet,  and  consequently  take  the  title  of  Saijd  and 
Shah.     The  Daudpotra,  or  "  Stms  of  David,"  who  rule  at  Pahawalpur,  are  amongst 
those  who  suppose  themselves  members  of  Mohammed's  family.     Others  claim  the 
title  of  Mongols,  and  these  seem,  at  any  rate,  to  belong  to  a  distinct  group,  for  in 
the  towns  where  they  dwell  they  keep  entirely  aloof,  and  follow  special  pursuits. 
Many  of  these  tn'(j,  or  mirza,  as  they  are  called,  even  betray  the  broad  and  flat 
features  characteristic  of  the  Mongol  nomads  of  the  Gobi.     The  Mohammedans  of 
Afghan    race,    nearly  all  collectively  known  as   Pathans   or   Rohillas,  are  very 
numerous  in  the  Trans-Indus  districts,  where  the  heads  of  each  family  claim  the 
title  of  khan.     All  the  other  non-Hindu  Mussulmans,  whether  of  Persian,  Turki, 
or  Ualuchi  stock,  call  themselves  sheikh,  a  name  which  has  become  so  common  that 
it  has  ceased  to  be  distinctive.     All  the  wealthy  classes  replace  it  by  some  higher 
title,  whence  the  ironic  local  proverb — 

To-dity  a  sheikh,  yesterday  a  cheat, 
Sayd  to-morrow,  with  the  rise  of  wheat. 

The  system  of  small  holdings  prevails  in  the  Panjab,  although  in  many  places 
the  old  communal  right  has  been  preserved.  All  tillers  of  the  soil  arc  regarded  as 
simple  farmers  of  the  commune,  to  which  they  pay  a  yearly  rent.  They  are, 
moreover,  collectively  responsible  to  the  State,  and  the  impost  is  paid  for  the 
whole  village.  It  also  happens  that  a  portion  of  the  lands  become  alienated 
and  farmed  out  to  strangers.  In  this  case  all  the  members  share  in  the  profits  of 
the  side,  in  proportion  to  their  rights  to  the  common  property.  They  have  the 
further  right  of  redeeming  the  land  on  more  favourable  terms  than  the  people  of 
other  communities.  Amongst  the  Afghan  tribes  of  the  Dera-Ismail-Khan  district 
the  soil  is  redistributed  every  six  years.  Even  where  the  land  has  been  seized  by 
con([uest,  the  village  has  often  preserved  its  communal  constitution.  The  necessity 
of  irrigating  the  ground  naturally  obliged  the  inhabitants  of  each  district  to 
combine  for  the  purpose  of  digging  canals ;  hence  the  unity  of  the  commune  has 
almost  everywhere  for  its  material  cause  the  existence  of  a  common  canal,  tank,  or 
.spring.  Great  political  convulsions  and  intestine  wars  were  needed  to  destroy  this 
system  and  break  up  the  interests  of  the  joint  proprietors.  In  some  districts  the 
canals  and  springs  belong  to  different  owners  from  those  of  the  land,  who  have 
been  obliged  to  become  feudatories  under  the  contractors  of  the  irrigation  works. 
Nevertheless,  of  all  Indian  ryots  those  of  the  Panjab  may  be  regarded  as  having 
preserved  the  greatest  degree  of  independence,  and  to  this  relative  freedom  is 
certainly,  in  part,  due  the  pride  and  spirit  by  which  the  Jats  are  distinguished. 
In  Sind,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Baluch  rule,  combined  with  the  usury  of  the 
Hindu  money-lenders,  has  reduced  the  peasanti-y  to  a  real  state  of  serfdom, 
attended  for  the  Jats,  as  well  as  for  others,  by  much  moral  debasement. 
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Amoii  St  tho  iinmiprrants  from  the  Tniniaii  platoaii,  some  have  maintained  the 
tribal  orjyanisation  in  lull  vigour.  Such  arc  the  Swats,  Momunda,  and  Yusuf/ais, 
who  dwell  north  of  Tcshawar  in  the  jjlain  and  on  the  neif!;hbouring  hills.  They 
arc  of  Af<,'han  stock,  akin  to  those  who  crossed  the  Indus  and  i)enetratcd  to  the 
Gauges  basin,  where  they  founded  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas  the  petty  warlike 
states  known  by  the  general  name  of  Rohilkhand,  or  "  Country  of  tlie  Ilillmen." 
The  Yusufzuis  (Yusufzuis)  are  one  of  those  Afghan  tribes  which  have  been  most 

Fig.  62.— Plain  of  Peshawar. 
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frequently  compared  to  the  ancient  Jews,  and  many  missionaries  have  even  accepted 
the  Mussulman  tradition  of  their  descent  from  the  Israelites  led  captive  to  Assyria. 
It  is  at  least  certain  that  their  customs  and  religious  practices  strongly  resemble 
those  of  Palestine  during  the  time  of  the  Judges.  At  an  interval  of  some  three 
thousand  years  they  are  still  in  the  same  transitional  state  of  culture.  Recently 
nomads,  and  now  agriculturists,  but  always  warriors,  chafing  with  impatience  at 
the  recital  of  their  heroic  deeds,  the  Yusuf  zais  are  divided  into  a  large  number  of  clans. 
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thciiisclvcs  sulKlivi{U>(l  into  secondary  fjroiips,  often  at  feud  witli  each  other.  Fionj?- 
stundin};  family  (juarrels  are  transmitted  from  {generation  to  {generation,  and  to  ter- 
minntc  their  disputes  they  will  often  enga{:^e  in  mortal  combat  at  thetrihal  gatlierings, 
thus  <,'ivin{^  ris(>  to  fresli  liorcditury  feud.s.  Zealous  Sunnites,  the  Yusufzais  are 
distinjiiiished  by  tlieir  fierce  faiuiticisni,  and  tiio  punctuality  with  which  they  puy 
the  tithes  to  their  numerous  inoUus.  These  priests,  like  the  Lovites  of  Israel, 
form  a  distinct  tribe,  exempt  from  taxation,  while  their  holy  cities  serve  as 
sanctuaries  for  criminals.  Hut  notwithstanding  these  points  of  resemblance  with 
the  Israelite's,  tlie  Yusufzais  are  pure  Afghans,  their  Pushtu  speech  dilfering  little 
from  that  current  on  tlie  plateau. 

The  Afridi,  another  lurgo  Afghan  tribe  occupying  the  highlands  skirting  the 
south  side  of  the  plain  of  Peslunvur,  are,  like  the  Yusufzais,  divided  into  khels, 
or  septs,  often  hostile  to  each  other.  Further  south  the  kSulaimun  upland  valleys 
are  occupied  by  the  Murwutti,  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  i)cople,  of  a  mich 
milder  cliaracter  than  the  Afridi,  and  specially  distinguished  by  their  simple 
habits,  love  of  truth,  and  respect  for  the  female  sex.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Baunuchi,  or  people  of  liaunu,  long  enslaved  to  a  number  of  petty  chiefs,  liavo  l-i^.t 
all  the  ])ride  and  numliness  of  the  neighbouring  tribes.  In  their  emaciated  forms 
and  debased  habits  they  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  free  \Yaziri  of  the  high- 
lands to  the  west  of  Dera-Ghazi-Khan.  Always  armed,  like  their  Pathan  neigh- 
bours, the  Waziri  still  remember  the  days  when  their  forefathers  warred  in  India, 
captured  Delhi,  and  imposed  their  mandates  oi;  kings  and  Brahmans  alike.  Even 
now  they  prefer  military  service,  and  at  the  fiist  summons  hasten  to  rally  round 
their  chiefs,  bent  on  warlike  or  predatory  expeditions. 

Toror.RAriiY. 

Towards  the  north-west  frontier  Peshawar  forms  the  bulwark  of  the  British 
Empire.  Lying  in  the  middle  of  the  plain  watered  by  the  Lander,  or  Kabul  River, 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Indus,  this  place  occupies  a  vital  position  on  the  main 
trade  and  military  route  from  the  Iranian  plateau.  Yet  it  is  merely  a  city  of  brick 
and  mud  houses,  defended  from  marauders  by  an  earthen  rampart.  But  on  the 
noi'th  side  stands  the  formidable  fortress  of  Bala-hissar,  while  the  British  canton- 
ments occupy  the  neighbouring  slopes,  commanding  a  view  of  the  whole  plain  and 
of  the  distant  Afghan  hills.  Other  fortified  posts  complete  the  outworks  of  the 
vast  encampment  which  the  Indian  Government  has  been  compelled  to  form  at  this 
M'eak  point  of  the  frontier,  and  towards  which  the  shadow  of  Russia  has  already 
been  projected.  Towards  the  north  Fort  Ahnzai  guards  the  entrance  of  the  Swat 
River  gorges,  and  other  works  have  been  erected  at  intervals  along  the  foot  of  the 
hills.  On  the  north-west  the  main  approach  through  the  Kabul  River  Valley  is 
commanded  by  Fort  Minimi,  at  the  converging  point  of  the  two  great  canals 
watering  the  plain.  On  the  west  and  south-west  the  Peshawar  cantonments  are 
protected  by  the  Jamrxd  and  Bara  forts,  while  Fort  Makeson  guards  the  plain  on 
the  south  from  the  '•aids  of  the  Afridi  Afghans.     South  of  this  fort  passes  the 
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routo  con!U'('tiiijf  tho  two  Uritish  towns  of  IVHlmwar  ami  Kohat  over  tin-  hills 
wliicli  fdiiii  nil  castcni  ('(Hitiiiuatiuii  of  tlif  Sclld-ktili,  or  "  White  ^fouiitaiiis  "  (ho 
Sjiiiif,'har  ol'  tlic  Al'^'haiis.  This  route!  has  often  been  chtscd  or  nc^rhctcd  hy  th(> 
Afridis,  iiotwithstandinf,' the  treaties  ohlij,'iM^'  them  to  keep  it  ojx'n  and  in  irood 
rei)air.  iJut  the  politii-al  frontiers  are  still  sonjewhat  vajjuely  laid  dowji  in  this 
region,  whoso  inih'pendent  and  warlike  triix's  reject  the  suzerainty  of  the  Af>,dian 
Amir,  while  on  itH  part  the  Uritish  (iovernnient  has  al»andoned  (he  "  seientitic  " 
frontier  recently  drawn  throuj,'h  the  liataband  and  Shutai'-gardan  1 'asses,  east  of 
Kabul,  and  alonj,'  the  water-part inji^ parallel  with  tlieSulaiinan-dagh.  XeverthelosH 
Kn<,'land  may  be  considered  as  the  true  suzerain  of  the  country  beyond  the  linu'ts 
marked  by  the  Hue  of  frontier  forts,  for  the  ehiefs  of  uU  the  surrounding  tribes 
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Fig.  03.— Ahjhan  Pahhkh  hktnvkf.n  Pehhawau  and  Kaiiil. 
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are  her  pensioners.     In  return  for  their  siibsidios,  thoy  engage  to  keep  the  roads 
and  tracks  in  repair,  and  thus  gradually  become  imperial  vassals. 

The  ancient  Ghandara  country,  of  which  Peshawar  is  the  present  chief  town, 
Las  preserved  but  few  of  its  historic  monuments,  the  conquerors  following  this 
route  to  India  having  destroyed  the  buildings  erected  by  their  predecessors.  Of 
Piislikalavati,  the  Pi'n/>/i"laotis  of  the  Greeks,  nothing  remains  except  a  heap  of 
debris  near  the  confluence  of  the  Kabul  and  Swat  Rivers,  where  now  stand  C/ior- 
sudda  and  Prang,  two  of  the  Ilasht  Nagar,  or  "  Eight  Cities."  Ohiiid,  on  the 
Indus,  supposed  to  be  the  old  Embolimn,  has  been  partly  swept  away  by  the  stream, 
and  to  treasure-seekers  yields  little  now  beyond  a  few  medals  and  bronze  objects 
buried  under  the  crumbling  banks.  The  famous  rock  of  Aornos  has  remained 
unidentified,  and  the  chief  Buddhist  monuments  have  disappeared  like  those  of  the 
Aryan  and  Greek  periods.  The  tope,  400  feet  high,  seen  by  the  Chinese  travellers 
near  Peshawar,  exists  no  longer  ;  but  the  "  inscribed  rocks  "  are  still  visible  in  the 
upland  valleys  north  of  the  plain.      In  the  Yusufzai   country  old   ruins,   and 
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(«N|)t>riiiIIv  'ru^ftiHiifs  (if  (Jnico-Hnklriim  iin-liitt'ctiin',  hit  iiIho  vrry  iiumtToUH. 
IltTt'  liiiKt'  luoiiolithw,  (liNposcd  in  «'irrlf.s,  likr  iIkimh  of  St<»iU'lifiiK<'.  Ntimd  at  tho 
pntrimcc  nf  tlic  iiioiiiitiiin  j^orv,'*'^,  and  near  thin  fntiiticr  may  still  Ik-  hccii  one  of  lh« 
pillaVH  on  which  Aw)ka  had  hin  iiii|M>rial  cdictw  insctil)rd. 

Soutli-(>ast  of  the  hridnfc  over  the  Iiirliis  at  Allok,  the  historic  K.iitc  from  the 
lliiidii-KwHh  to  the  (ian>;cs,  now  ii<'c«»iiii)aiiit'd  Ity  a  line  of  railway,  traverses  tlm 
chief  cities  of  I'aiijal).  liitival-Viinli,  on  tlu"  Upper  Sohan,  in  a  imxlern  place,  hut 
th«>  Hritisli  iiiilitarv  station  HtrctchiiiK  Mouthwards  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 


Fig.  Ul  — KxTuANcii  u»  lUK  AnuK  (iimnH  HKruuN  tiik  Cumi'UIuiiu.>  uit  tuji  Uailway. 
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Gajipur;  while  on  tho  north  stood  tho  famous  Tahhasila  {^Taxila"),  the  moat 
important  of  all  the  Indian  cities  visited  by  Alexander.  Its  position  has  been 
determined  by  Cunningham  near  the  town  of  SItali-deriy  but  its  ruins  cover  u 
space  of  about  G  sijuare  miles,  while  the  remains  of  vast  suburbs  are  visible  in 
every  direction.  Temples,  monasteries,  and  upwards  of  fifty  topes,  some  amongst 
the  largest  in  India,  recall  the  daj's  of  lUiddhist  fervour,  when  Takshasila  became 
the  residence  of  Asoka,  builder  of  the  grandest  monuments  dedicated  to  Buddha. 
Another  famous  tope,  that  of  Mauikyala,  discovered  by  Elphinstone  east  of  the 
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Solmn  Valley,  stood  not  in  a  city,  but  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  Buddhist  temples 
and  mona.steries. 

Jhilam,  on  the  right  hank  of  the  river  of  like  name,  is  not  a  large  place,  but 
the  neighbourhood  is  strewn  with  the  ruins  of  some  ancient  cities.  Those  founded 
by  Alexander  on  both  banks  of  the  llyda.spes  (Jhilam),  in  honour  of  his  victory 
over  Porus,  cannot  be  identified  with  any  certainty.  The  Grtcco-lJaktriun  coins 
found  amongst  the  debris  near  Jalalpur  differ  in  no  respect  from  those  picked  up  in 
other  parts  of  the  north-west.  At  present  the  largest  and  most  commercial  town 
in  this  district  is  Pind  Dadan-khan,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jhilam,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Salt  Range.  Here  are  built  most  of  the  boats 
for  the  Jhilam,  and  at  Miani,  on  the  opposite  aide,  is  the  vast  depot  of  salt,  brought 
by  rail  from  the  Kheura  mines,  which  are  now  officially  known  as  the  IVIayo  mines, 
in  honour  of  the  viceroy  of  that  name.  The  works,  which  are  government 
property,  give  employment  to  a  low-caste  tribe,  which  suffers  much  from  goitre 
and  other  ailments. 

The  towns  situated  on  the  Chinab  along  the  line  of  the  great  historic  highway 
have  flourished  and  decayed  with  the  shif tings  of  the  stream.  Gujrat,  at  present 
over  4  miles  south  of  the  river  bed,  is  chiefly  an  industrial  town,  producing 
beautiful  gold  and  steel  filigree  objects  of  great  artistic  merit.  Wazirahad,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Chinab,  at  the  head  of  a  railway  bridge  no  less  than  3,000  yards 
long,  and  resting  on  64  piers  sunk  over  60  feet  in  the  sand,  is  mainly  a  modern 
town.  liuilt  on  a  regular  plan  by  the  Italian  General  Avitabile,  in  the  service  of 
the  Sikh  Raja  Ranjit-singh,  it  has  become  the  chief  arsenal  and  centre  of  navigation 
for  the  Chinab.  The  passage  of  the  river  at  this  point  was  till  recently  guarded 
by  a  military  cantonment,  but  the  troops  have  been  removed  farther  east  to  the 
town  of  Sialkot,  whence  the  frontier  and  the  capital  of  Kashmir  can  be  more  easily 
comm-^nded.  Sialkot  has  some  cotton  and  paper  mills,  and  its  fairs  attract  many 
thousand  visitors,  r.t  once  pilgrims  and  traders.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  old  Hindu 
poems  as  the  capital  of  the  country  over  2,000  years  ago.  Taki,  the  chief  town  of 
Upper  Panjab  at  the  time  of  the  Chinese  pilgrimages  to  India,  stood  farther  south, 
in  a  now  desert  district  condemned  to  sterility  by  the  shiftings  of  the  Ravi  and 
exhaustion  of  its  canals.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  identified  by  Cunningham, 
lie  near  the  village  of  Asarur,  north-east  of  the  Sangal  (Sangola,  Sakala)  Hill, 
where  Alexander  gained  one  of  his  victories.  At  present  the  chief  place  in  the 
doab  between  the  Chinab  and  Ravi  is  Gujrainca/a,  a  station  on  the  Panjab  railway. 
Although  bare,  sandy,  and  treeless,  the  surrounding  district,  occupied  in  the  last 
century  only  by  a  few  predatory  bands,  has  now  a  population  of  over  half  a 
million. 

Lahore,  the  Lohawar  of  the  ancient  writers,  succeeded  Taki  as  capital  of  Panjab. 

For  three  centuries  it  was  the  centre  of  resistance  against  the   Mohammedan 

invasion,  and  afterwards  became  the   residence   of  the   Ghaznevide   sovereigns. 

Under  the  Moghul  rule  it  was  also  frequently  resorted  to  by  the  emperors,  and 

here  the  Sikh  rajas  built  their  palace.     Now  the  English  have  made  it  the  centre 

of  administration  for  all  the  north-west  provinces.     After  a  period  of  decadence 
75 
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Ijahoro  has  thus  cntcnnl  on  u  frosh  rpoeli  of  rapid  iiioroaso.  An  Enpflish  quarter 
has  beei:  Imilt  south  of  tlH>  IFiiidu  city,  along  a  clilf  formerly  washed  by  th(^  Ravi 
hut  now  displaced  farther  west.  \n  elegant  boulevard  leads  thence  eastwards  to 
the  Jliaii  mil-  eantonnients,  giving  Lahore  a  total  length  of  over  7  miles  between 
the  tomb  of  Jehanghir  at  Shar-dara  on  the  north  and  the  last  outposts  of  Mian 
mir.  Its  future  prosperity  is  henceforth  secured  more  even  by  its  commercial 
position  than  by  its  administrative  privileges.  At  this  point  the  Karachi  railway 
forms  a  junction  with  the  nuiin  line  between  Peshawar  and  Calcutta. 

The  tinest  monuments  of  Lahore  date  from  the  period  of  the  Great  Moghids, 
and  altliough  many  have  been  stripped  of  their  marbles  and  enamelled  faiences  or 
else  partly  demolished,  enougli  remains  to  excite  the  astonishment  of  the  visitor. 
Standing  in  the  midst  of  palm  groves,  gardens,  and  fountains,  the  palaces  and 
mosques   present   a  noble   sight,  with    their   spacious   vestibules,  peristyles,  bay 


Fig.  fi.5.— LAHonE  anu  Amritsar. 
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windows,  verandahs,  pavilions,  minarets  carved  like  ivory,  and  coloured  marble 
cupolas.  Amongst  the  recent  buildings  arc  the  university  and  the  museum,  which 
contains  the  finest  collection  of  Graoco-Baktrian,  Buddhist,  and  Hindu  artistic 
objects  in  India.  Thanks  to  the  enlightened  spirit  of  its  Sikh  inhabitants,  Lahore 
has  become  the  centre  of  letters  and  learning  for  the  whole  of  Northern  India. 

Yet  the  true  metropolis  of  the  Sikhs  is  rather  Amritsar,  which  lies  some  30 
miles  farther  east,  in  a  small  dejiression  traversed  by  an  irrigation  canal  from  the 
Ravi.  This  site  had  been  occupied  by  the  ancient  city  of  Chak,  which,  however, 
had  disappeared,  when  a  Sikh  apostle  built  here  the  sanctuary  which  takes  the 
name  of  Amritsar,  or  "  Lake  of  Immortality,"  from  the  tank  reflecting  its  marble 
walls  and  steps.  Pilgrims  flock  every  year  in  hundreds  of  thousands  to  worship  at 
the  bridge  connecting  the  temple  with  the  mainland,  and  at  the  elegant  archway 
surmounted  by  a  wnde  gilded  copper  dome.  Amritsar  was  long  the  common 
property  of  the  Sikh  confederation,  and  each  of  the  clans  had  here  a  s{)ecial  quarter. 
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The  conrourso  of  faitliful  from  all  parts  has  given  to  the  Amrifsiir  fairs  groat  com- 
Tiiercial  importance.  This  city  is  also  tlie  depot  of  the  goods  forwardod  from 
liombay  and  Calcutta  to  Kashmir  and  the  markets  of  Central  Asia.  Innnigraiits 
from  Kashmir  have  introduced  the  shawl,  cloth  of  gold,  and  embroidery  industries, 

FiK.  66  —  (fOLDKN  Tbmplr  and  Lakr  of  Immoutality  at  Amuitsak. 


which  in  prosperous  years  employ  over  4,000  looms.  During  the  great  feasts  all 
the  streets  are  hung  with  shawls  and  costly  fabrics. 

North-east  of  Amritsar  lies  the  commercial  and  industrial  town  of  Batala,  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  Satlej  near  its  entrance  on  the  plains  stands  Anandjnir,  the 
"  City  of  Peace,"  also  one  of  the  holy  places  of  the  Sikhs.  Their  Granth,  or  Bible, 
is  carefully  preserved  in  a  temple  at  Kartarpur,  near  Jallandar. 

East  of  Lahore  the  cultivated  and  inhabited  zone  becomes  more  and  more  con- 
tracted between  the  foot  of  the  hills  and  the  arid  southern  plains.     Here  begins 
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the  district  which  has  in  u  military  sense  been  called  the  "  Belgium  of  India." 
In  the  ancient  poems  arc  desciibed  the  d(>adly  striifi;}^k's  which  here  took  place 
between  the  Kurwides  and  the  children  of  I'andii.  Since  the  mythical  times  this 
re<j;ioii,  forminfj;  a  natural  route  for  armies  and  mif,'rations,  became  the  actual  scene 
of  all  tlu^  decisive  battles  fouf^ht  in  Northern  India.  The  English  have  accord- 
ingly taken  care  to  establish  here  a  chain  of  entrenched  camps,  in  order  to  secjure 
their  conmiunicat ions.  Ftrozpitr,  lying  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Satlej,  south  of 
Amritsar,  has  become  the  largest  arsenal  in  India.  Jaf/uiidar,  a  group  of  towns 
within  one  enclosure,  also  occupies  an  important  strategic  point  towards  the  north- 
east on  the  main  trunk  line  of  railway.  Its  cantonments  cover  a  larger  space  than 
all  the  Hindu  cities  of  the  country.  Farther  on  Lmlianah,  with  its  citadel  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Satlej,  guards  the  passage  of  the  river,  which  is  here  crossed  by 
a  viaduct  3,000  yui'ds  long.  All  the  garrisons  of  the  Panjab  are  supplied  with  corn 
from  the  granaries  of  this  place.  Beyond  it  stands  Ambala  on  the  Ghaggar,  with 
u  vast  encampment  covering  7,000  acres  of  ground.  A  whole  military  division 
guards  this  central  position,  which  is  doubly  important  as  the  chief  intermediate 
station  between  liahore  and  Delhi,  and  as  the  bulwark  of  Simla,  summer  capital  of 
British  India.  Forming  the  starting-point  of  travellers  proceeding  in  the  hot 
season  to  the  hills,  the  bazaars  of  Ambala  are  better  supplied  than  any  other  in  the 
north- west  with  English  merchandise.  To  remedy  the  deficient  supply  and  bad 
quality  of  the  water  an  Artesian  well,  450  feet  deep,  has  recently  been  sunk  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  British  military  stations  of  East  Panjab  already  far  exceed  in  j^pulation 
the  ancient  Hindu  cities  of  the  country,  not  even  excepting  Kapurthala,  Putiala, 
and  the  other  capitals  of  the  petty  tributary  states.  Of  Sarhind,  formerly  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Satadru  or  Satlej,  nothing  remains  except  ruins,  which  however 
still  give  their  name  to  the  surrounding  district.  By  a  play  of  words  common 
enough  in  geographical  nomenclature,  the  term  Sar-hind  has  acquired  the  sense  of 
"  Frontier  of  Hindustan,"  us  if  indicating  the  approximate  limit  between  the 
Mussulman  territories  of  the  north-west  and  the  Hindu  domain  properly  so  called. 
But  in  its  reminiscences  of  the  past  no  district  of  the  peninsula  is  more  thoroughly 
Indian.  The  traditions  have  not  yet  perished  of  the  days  when  it  was  pre-eminently 
the  Holy  Land  of  the  Aryas.  Hence  pilgrims  still  flock  in  thousands  to  Thanesar, 
Pihoia,  and  all  the  other  sanctuaries  fringing  the  uncertain  course  of  the  Sarasvati. 
As  many  as  300,000  devotees  gather  at  times  to  bathe  in  the  muddy  basin  of 
Thanesar,  while  thousands  of  widows  fill  the  open  spaces  of  Pihoia  with  their 
doleful  lamentations.  Sima,  near  the  ruins  of  Sarmiti,  lies  far  to  the  south,  on 
the  verge  of  the  desert,  but  it  still  receives  during  the  floods  a  little  water  from  the 
sacred  stream  whence  it  takes  its  name. 

The  "  Five  Valleys  "  of  the  Panjab  present  the  form  of  a  fan.  Broadening  out 
at  the  Daman-i-Koh,  or  "  Skirt  of  the  Hills,"  they  gradually  contract  towards  the 
ferry  of  Mithankot.  Hence  in  the  well-watered  northern  region  large  cities  are 
distributed  all  along  the  old  historic  route,  at  the  passage  of  the  various  streams 
or  in  the  intervening  doabs.     But  not  more  than  one  trading  centre  is  found  in  the 
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much  narrower  and  far  more  arid  corner  of  Soutli  Pan  jab.  This  is  Muff  fin,  ancient 
capital  of  the  MuUi  vanquished  by  Alexander.  Its  origin,  going  buck  to  niytliical 
times,  is  attributed  to  the  father  of  the  Solar  (iods  and  Titans,  and  under 
Aurengzeb  the  citadel  still  enclosed  a  omplo  of  the  Sun,  which  was  removed  by 
that  emperor  to  make  room  for  a  mosque.  ^Iidtau  formerly  occupied  two  islands 
in  the  channel  of  the  Ravi,  but  this  river  has  long  shifted  its  course  to  the  CJhinab, 
5  miles  farther  north,  sending  down  during  the  floods  nothing  but  a  feeble 
current  to  its  old  bed.      At  present  the  nearest  river  to  Multun  is  the  Chiiiab, 

Fig.  67. — Mtn/TAN  and  Old  Couksb  of  thb  Ravi. 
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flowing  4  miles  to  the  west.  Here  have  been  constructed  the  port  and  dockyards 
of  Sher  Sfiar. 

Bahawalpur,  capital  of  one  of  the  largest  dependent  states  in  the  north-west,  is 
one  of  those  places  which  have  most  benefited  by  the  general  restoration  of  peace 
under  the  British  rule.  The  Sind  railway  makes  a  long  circuit  to  the  east  in  order 
to  traverse  this  place,  which  it  reaches  by  a  magnificent  bridge  over  the  Satlej. 
The  surrounding  plain  is  intersected  in  all  directions  by  irrigation  rills  from  the 
main  stream,  and  new  towns  have  sprung  up  in  the  wilderness  which  has  thus 
been  reclaimed.  The  prosperity  of  Bahawalpur  has  also  been  promoted  by  its  silk 
industry,  introduced  from  Benares,  and  already  swelling  the  exports  to  Afghanistan 
and  Central  Asia. 

Some  important  places  have  also  been  founded  in  the  Derajat,  along  the  course 
or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Indus,  towards  the  Afghan  frontier.     Here  the  streets  of 
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Kalahft'ih,  or  llio  "  lUack  Gardon,"  rise  in  Icmiccs  ou  a  milt  roi-k  ut  the  issue  of 
th,>  gor-t«  by  which  tho  river  pierces  the  Salt  KanKO.  The  houses  are  so  disposed 
that  the  terraces  oi'  each  row  serve  as  the  streets  for  the  next,  and  above  these 
crescent-shaped  stages  rises  u  suit  cliil',  whence  the  Hscul  uuthorities  watch  over  the 

Fig.  0«  — Pakali,!;!,  Iianoks  noktii  oi-  Dp.ua  Ghazi-Khan. 
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inhabitants,  to  prevent  them  from  helping  themselves  from  the  stores  of  salt  lying 
at  their  feet.  The  salt  works  are  carried  on  at  the  village  of  Mari,  on  the  other 
side  of  tho  river,  and  might  be  more  productive  were  the  government  monopoly  to 
eeasc.     The  surrounding  hills  also  yield  alum  and  iron  ores. 
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D/mfijin((f/(ir,  or  Kdwanli'sabiul,  as  it  is  now  oflicially  ciillcd,  althoup;h  a  small 
place,  dorivi's  ji^ivat  comuiercial  and  strategic  importance  from  its  position  in  the 
hilly  Mannii  district  at  the  converging  point  of  several  routes  from  AFglianistan. 
Nearly  all  the  surrounding  heights  arc  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  ancient  monu- 


Pig.  69. — The  KAfiiiOANDAVA  Plain. 
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ments  dating  from  every  epoch  since  Buddhist  times,  and  now  collectively  known 
as  the  Kafir  Kot,  or  "  Forts  of  the  Infidels." 

Dera  Ismail- Khan,  a  modern  town,  heir  to  one  of  like  name  destroyed  by  a  rising 
of  the  Indus  in  1823,  also  occupies  a  strong  position  at  the  issue  of  the  Gomul  Pass, 
and  not  far  from  the  Takht-i-Sulaiman.  Here  the  caravans  of  the  warlike 
Poviudah  traders  assemhle  twice  a  year  for  Afghanistan.     As  many  us  12,000  men 
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nnd  ;{."),000  camels  unnnally  t"uvcrso  the  pasH,  roprosontinpf  a  trndo  of  about 
£,\'A),iHH).  A  brisk  frado  is  also  carried  on  by  Drni  (i/idzi-K/xoi,  tho  outlot  for 
Miiltuii  on  the  liuUis.  As  the  oniporiuin  of  southern  Di-rajat  it  lias  succcedi'd 
MillKinkot,  \vhi(!h  has  Ihh'u  compelled,  by  the  inundations  of  the  Indus,  to  withdraw 
farther  inland,  and  which  has  consccjuently  been  abandoned  by  traders.  A  larpo 
fair,  frecjuented  by  Hindus  and  ^lohammedans,  is  also  held  near  the  famous  tcmplo 
of  Sitkki  Snrwar,  which  is  guarded  by  a  tribe  numbering  over  1,G00  persons,  who 
share  between  them  the  offerings  of  the  pilgrims. 

The  commercial  centre  of  tho  Indus  region  between  Mithankot  and  the  head  of 
the  delta  is  S/iikdrpid',  founded  in  the  midst  of  gardens  and  orchards  in  a  well- 
watered  plain,  which  was  formerly  a  marine  inlet.  The  great  importance  of 
Shikarpur  is  due  to  its  position  on  the  route  which  penetrates  to  Baluchistan  either 
through  the  Ilarnai  or  the  liolan  Pass,  south  of  the  Sulaiman-dagh.  It  has  thus 
Ix^comc*  the  chief  entrepot  for  tho  merchandise  forwarded  from  all  parts  of  India, 
and  even  from  England ;  and  this  export  trade  is  increased  by  the  carpets  and 
cotton  stuffs  made  on  the  spot.  Shikarpur  was  chosen  in  1880  as  the  starting- 
point  of  tho  railway  which  is  destined  one  day  to  connect  India  with  tho 
Alcditerranean,  through  Kandahar  and  the  Euphrates  Valley.  The  works  of  the 
first  stage  were  commenced  with  a  vigour  which  promised  soon  to  see  the  section 
completed  as  far  as  Kandahar.  Tho  first  stage  of  130  miles  was  actually  finished 
in  101  days,  and  the  pass  up  to  the  plateau  was  being  taken  in  hand,  when  the 
accession  of  tho  Liberal  party  to  office  caused  the  works  to  bo  abandoned.  The 
line,  beginning  at  Sakkar,  communicates  with  Bo/iri,  tho  ancient  Aror,  by  a  steam 
ferry,  which  is  soon  to  be  replaced  by  a  viaduct.  Northwards  it  stops,  at  present, 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  gorge  near  Siln,  the  old  capital  of  Sewcstan ;  and 
although  it  is  not  intended  to  be  carried  farther  than  the  fort  of  Kettah  (Quettah), 
in  lialuchistan,  it  will  at  least  spare  travellers  the  painful  journey  across  the 
Kachi-Gandava  desert.  Most  of  the  territory  stretching  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  is 
officially  a  political  dependence  of  Baluchistan,  but  British  rule  is  practically  here 
established,  and  the  whole  plain  is  guarded  by  the  Jarobabad  cantonments  near  the 
nominal  frontier. 

JIaidi'ruhad,  the  ancient  Neraukot,  stands  on  an  eminence  near  the  head  of  tho 
Imlus  delta.  About  12  miles  above  this  point  the  Puleli  channel  branches  off  from 
the  main  stream  and  flows  thence  to  the  Lakhpat  estuary  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Rann.  But  when  the*  Indus  passed  farther  east  through  the  Purana  channel,  the 
ramification  seems  to  have  taken  place  at  the  foot  of  the  Nerankot  eminence  itself. 
According  to  Cunningham  and  other  commentators,  the  modem  city  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Patala,  capital  of  the  country  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  expe- 
dition. It  became,  subsequently,  so  famous  as  the  port  of  the  sacred  river,  that  its 
name  became  synonymous  with  the  "  Gate  of  Salvation,"  and  from  it  the  Buddhist 
temple  of  Ijassa  is  said  to  have  been  called  Potala.  At  present,  Haiderabad  has 
little  importance  except  as  a  strategic  jjosition,  although  its  arms,  gold  and  silver 
embroidery,  enamelled  gems,  and  other  artistic  objects  are  nmch  appreciated  in 
Europe.     It  stands  nearly  7  miles  from  the  river,  where  its  outpost  is  the  village 
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of  Gi(/ii-hfni<liii;  whi<'h  communicates  by  a  steam  ferry  with  Kotri,  on  the  rij^ht 
bank  of  the  ri-er.  These  i)lace8  are  protecte<l  by  hi<;:h  cnilHUiknients  from  the 
sudden  inundations  of  the  Indus  and  its  tributary  the  Ilunin. 

Thanks  to  the  railway  conneetin<i[  it  with  Karachi,  the  seaport  of  the  whole 
Indus  basin,  Kotri  has  lon<^  enjoyed  a  hirjife  trade,  which,  however,  has  been 
considerably  reduced  since  the  line  has  iMjen  connected  with  the  Indian  system. 
Tntta,  lying  farther  down,  near  the  most  frequented  passages  of  the  Indus,  has 
even  suffered  still  more  from  the  completion  of  the  network.     Towards  the  end  of 

Fig.    70.— nAlltP.RAIUD. 
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the  seventeenth  century,  80,000  persons  are  said  to  have  been  carried  off  by  the  plague 
at  this  place.  Yet  when  seized  by  Nadir  Shah,  in  the  middle  of  the  next  century, 
Tatta  is  said  to  have  contained  as  many  as  60,000  merchants,  40,000  weavers,  and 
20,000  other  artisans.  At  present  the  whole  population  of  this  fever-stricken  place 
is  scarcely  more  than  8,000. 

Karachi  resembles  Marseilles,  Venice,  Alexandria,  Odessa,  Barcelona,  and  other 
great  seaports  lying  beyond  their  proper  river  basins,  for  its  only  connection  with 
the  Indus  is  through  a  recently  constructed  canal.  Owing  to  the  intricacies  of  the 
river  navigation,  the  English  naturally  opened  one  of  their  first  railways  from 
Karachi  to  the  head  of  the  delta.  The  craft  plying  on  the  Lower  Indus  draw 
aoarcely  more  than  five  feet ;  nor  has  the  increase  of  navigation  been  so  great  as 
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iiii^lit  hiivo  lu'cn  expected,  even  Hinee  the  iiitroduetion  of  HteiinierH  in  IH;ir).  In 
India,  as  in  West  Kurupc,  tlie  water  liij,'li\vays  luive  been  iiniil)le  to  eonipete  with 
the  more  expeditions  railway  tratlic*  Tliu  Iiuhin  tlsheries  are  Htill  important, 
espeeially  in  the*  (Kdta,  whieh  yields  tlio  pnla,  dilVerinjj;  little  from  the  hilm  of  tho 
(ian^es,  and  Hupplyinj?  the  Htiiplc  food  of  all  the  riverain  popidalions.  In  tho 
neijiflihourinji;  weuH  tiro  uImo  taken  u  wpeeieM  of  herrinj^  and  u  8hark,  whoso  lins  aro 
forwarded  to  Bombay  for  China,  wliero  they  are  re^'ardcd  uh  a  delicacy.     Tho  casto 

Fig.    71.— IVAllAtHI. 

Scale  1 ;  120,000. 
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of  fishermen  are  distinguished  by  their  intelligence  and  daring  from  the  other 
inhabitants  of  Sind. 

Karachi  calls  itself  the  "  Bombay  of  Sind."  A  mere  village  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  it  acquired  no  commercial  importance  till  after  the  silting  of 
tho  aands  at  the  port  of  Shah-bandar  on  the  Indus.  But  the  sandbanks  and  shallows 
rendered  it  inaccessible  to  large  vessels  until  an  outer  harbour  was  constructed  at 
a  vast  expense  east  of  Manora  Point,  sheltering  the  bay  from  southern  gales. 
Thanks  to  these  works,  ships  drawing  25  feet  can  enter  the  port  ut  high  water, 
*  Stoumcrs  on  the  ludus  (1874),  13;  goods  imported,  £1,108,000;  goods  exported,  £001,000. 
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and  even  at  ohh  there  are  still  over  20  IVot  cm  th(>  bar.  Still  the  haihuiir  of 
Karachi  can  he  maintained  only  hy  ((onstant  elVorts  to  keep  it  ch-ar  ol'  th.'  aUiivia 
I'loni  the  Indus,  which  is  cani(>d  along  the  north-west  coast  hy  the  marine  here. 
lU-foro  the  IJritish  occupation  Karachi  relied  chiefly  on  tlu;  trailic  in  negro  or 
Abyssinian  slaves  brought  by  the  Mascat  dhows  liom  Africa.  Now  the  thief 
articles  of  trade  are  cereals  and  cotton.  Heing  an  Knglisli-built  town,  Karachi 
owes  its  Eastern  aspect  chiefly  to  the  glare  of  the  sunshine  and  to  the  features  and 

Fig.  72.— Ulineii  Toib  in  tiik  Khaiiieu  Paho. 


dress  of  the  Hindus,  Baluchis,  and  Afghans  crowding  its  quays  and  caravanserais. 
Clifton,  the  English  watering-place,  lies  east  of  the  bay,  on  a  rocky  peninsula 
exposed  to  the  surf  and  sea-breezes.  Five  raUes  farther  north  are  the  Ptr  Mangho 
hot  springs,  said  by  the  priests  to  communicate  by  an  underground  channel  with 
the  Ravi,  and  whose  waters  are  collected  in  a  sacred  tank  full  of  crocodiles,  who 
arc  carefully  fed  by  fakirs.  IJeyond  the  heights  overlooking  Pir  Mangho  stretch 
the  desert  plateaux  of  lialuchistan,  where  the  ruins  and  places  bearing  Hindu  names 
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iitft'Mt  tlic  fnrintT  prcscTU'i'  of    Hinlillii-<t   iiiiHsidiiarii's.     Scvcnil   pnitits  on  lln'  w'o«t 
Iruiilicr  (ire  iimrkt'd  l»y  lopes,  none  of  wliicli,  huwuvcr,  urt-  u»  lurgi-  u»  thoMc  of  the 

KhllilxT   I'llMS. 

KiiNt  of  tli<>  iilliiviiil  IiiikIh  of  tlio  IiidiiH,  liiknnor,  •liiisalinir,  and  Mnrwur,  the 
three  Uajput  Ntafes  of  flie  phiins,  preHCiit  vuMt  tractM  unneciipied  cvi'ii  by  a  ninj^h' 
vilhi^t'.  For  hiiiidreds  of  mpiare  mUes  nothing  ineels  llie  eye  exctpl  Naiidy  duiMK, 
Halt  pans,  or  Ntunted  scrub,  and  here  the  (h>sert  is  ^ra(hially  (Mieroachin^  on  the 
eidtivated  hinds.  Marwar  well  deserves  its  name,  which  means  "  liaiid  of  I)eath," 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  other  statcN  are  even  in  still  more  wretched  condition. 
Most  of  the  vilhif^es  are  mere  f^ntups  of  hov(t|H  made  of  branchoN  in  the  shajM)  of 
beehives,  and  the  nativcH  uro  often  driven  to  live  on  bark-bread,  roots,  or  wild 
Iterries. 

Ni'verthelcHs  liikniier,  capital  of  the  state  conterminous  with  I'anjab  and 
Hahawalpiir,  is  a  considerable  place,  whose  walls  and  temples,  crowning  the  summit 
of  an  eminence,  pres(>nt  from  a  distanct^  a  really  imposing  sij^^ht.  Its  inhabitantH 
aro  noted  throuj^fhout  Uajputaua  for  their  stone,  wood,  and  ivory  carvings,  carpets, 
ruj»s,  and  confectionery.  Jnimlmir,  built  of  u  yeUow  stone,  is  also  a  pietures(pio 
town  commanded  by  palaces,  towers,  and  Jaina  temples.  Jhodpiir,  capital  of 
IlLirwar,  resembles  Hikaner  in  its  position  and  the  Indd  appearance  of  its  buildings. 
The  citadel,  which  enclosed  the  maluiiaja's  palace,  stands  on  a  sandstone  mass 
rising  H(M)  feet  above  the  plain.  Farther  east  the  ( Jodwar  or  "'  garden  "  of  I'last 
Marwar  supports  a  considerable  population,  being  watered  by  numerous  streams, 
which  rise  on  the  west  slopes  of  the  Aravali  Hills,  and  either  flow  to  the  Luni  or 
run  dry  in  the  desert.  Here  aro  Nnyar,  Merta,  Fnlli,  So/at,  and  some  other  towns. 
'*"foro  the  completion  of  the  railway  running  across  the  Rajputana  plateau  between 
Ahmedabad  and  Delhi,  I'alli  was  the  chief  centre  of  the  Marwar  trade  with 
(iujerat  and  the  Ganges  basin.  The  camels  of  this  district  ore  famous  for  their 
swiftness  and  endurance.  Burton  speaks  of  no  less  than  fifteen  varieties  of  this 
animal  in  Sind  and  the  Thar  desert.  The  Marwar  cattle  are  also  amongst  the  l)est 
in  India.  During  periods  of  drought  they  are  sent  in  hundreds  of  thousands  to 
graze  en  the  Rajputana  and  Malwa  jdateuux. 

The  petty  dependent  state  of  Oatch,  which  describes  a  crescent  round  the  south 
side  of  the  great  Rann,  is  better  watered  than  the  Rajputana  principalities,  and 
supports  a  proportionately  larger  population.  B/ihj,  its  capital,  which  still  bears 
the  name  of  the  snake-god  to  which  it  was  dedicated,  abounds  in  interesting 
archsDological  remains.  Rut  a  more  important  town  is  Mandvi,  or  Maudnvi,  on  the 
south  side,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Catch,  which  is  the  chief  seaport  between 
Karachi  and  Bombay.  But  vessels  drawing  more  than  10  feet  being  unable  to 
cross  the  bar,  its  200  native  craft  are  all  of  small  size,  with  a  total  capacity  of 
about  10,000  tons.  Mandavi  trades  directly  with  Zanzibar,  whence  it  imports 
ivory  and  rhinoceros  hides.  The  vessels,  mostly  undecked,  start  iu  Douember  and 
return  with  the  south-west  monsoon. 
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Kattvawau  Pfnivihii,*  and  Si.oi'm  duainimi  to  tiik  (Ii mm  ok  Catch  and  CAMnAV.— BniTiHii  anu 

NaTIVK   'rtlltlllTOIIV    1)1'    (il'JKKAT    NollTH    OK   TIIK    MaIII. 

HI']  Kattyawar  peninsula  rcprodiu'es  on  a  large  scale  the  form  of  the 
island  of  ("afcli,  iiiid  although  not  yet  entirely  surveyed,  t'liough 
has  already  been  discovered  to  show  that  the  disposition  of  the 
rocks  presents  a  certain  analogy  in  both  regions.  The  seaboard  of 
both  lies  in  the  same  direction  from  north-west  to  south-east,  at 
right  angles  with  the  course  of  the  wet  monsoon,  and  the  two  coasts  present  the 
same  monotonous  aspect,  varied  only  by  the  slight  indiMitations  of  the  creeks  and 
nullahs  from  the  interior.  Kattyawar  also  has  its  crescent-shaped  south  coast, 
fringed  in  the  same  way  by  recent  chalk  cliffs  and  a  belt  of  trap.  Even  the  neck 
of  land  connecting  it  with  the  continent  between  the  Uannand  the(«ulf  of  (.'ambay 
rises  scarcely  more  than  45  or  50  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  centre  of  the  isthmus  \h 
occupied  by  the  swampy  and  brackish  lake  or  lagoon  of  Nal,  about  100  miles  long,  and 
evidently  the  remains  of  an  ancient  strait.  The  soil  is  still  strewn  with  slu'lls  of 
the  same  species  as  those  of  the  surrounding  seas.  With  every  tide  from  the  Gulf 
of  (^'ajubay  the  land  is  flooded  to  a  depth  of  2H  or  HO  feet,  so  that  were  these  tides 
doubled  or  trebled  in  height  the  Kattyawar  peninsula  would  be  again  reduced,  like 
Catch,  to  its  original  insular  character. 


Kattyaavar. 

Kattyawar,  which  is  considerably  more  elevated  as  well  as  larger  than  Catch, 
is  traversed  on  the  south  side  by  the  Gir  chain,  with  summits  1,500  or  1,()00  feet 
high,  and  culminates  in  the  centre  with  the  granitic  Ujayanta  or  Kevati,  now  better 
knoAvn  by  the  name  of  Girnar,  which  has  an  extreme  altitude  of  2,800  feet.  Other 
ranges  of  hills  varying  from  1,000  to  1,600  feet  occupy  the  western  parts,  but  the 
land  falls  gradually  north  and  north-oast  towards  the  Rann  and  the  plains  of 
Gujorat.  These  plains,  hemmed  in  between  the  gulfs  and  the  plateau  of  Rajputana, 
are  watered  only  by  short  streams,  such  as  the  Mahi  and  Sabarmatti,  flowing  from 
Mount  Abu  and  the  Malwa  heights  to  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  Two  intermittent 
streams  also  reach  the  Rann  of  Catch  in  the  rainy  season.     In  this  direction  the 
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transition  is  very  frriulnal  from  tho  fcrlilo  lands  of  Giijcmt  to  the  Thar  wilderness, 
tlic  tU>s«>rt  zone  ovorywhorc  udvancino;  or  receding  according  to  the  greater  or  less 
abundance  of  water. 

In  (lujerat  the  iwpiiiation  is  very  unevenly  distributed.  The  plains  exposed  on 
the  south  to  the  wet  nior^^xm  arc  most  densely  inhabited  ;  but  the  northern  districts, 
deprived  of  moisture  by  the  central  Kattyuwar  uplands,  contain  but  few  towns 
or  villages. 

Lying  apart  from  the  main  historic  highway,  Kattyawar  became  tho  natural 
r(>fug(>  of  all  the  tribes  driven  frcmi  the  plains  of  (Jujerat.  On  tho  other  hand,  by 
projecting  far  seawards,  the  peninsula  attracted  trade  and  foreign  settlers,  who 
became  diversely  intermingled  with  the  natives.  Amongst  these  immigrants  were 
some  Arabs  and  even  Africans,  and  the  island  of  Diu  on  the  south  coast  became  a 
I'ortuguese  settlement  in  1530.  These  conflicting  elements,  who  struggled  for  the 
possession  of  the  peninsula,  Averc  unable  to  blend  in  one  political  group,  and  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  present  century  the  country  was  still  divided  amongst  no  less 
than  two  hundred  and  sixteen  petty  states.  Under  British  rule  these  have 
gradually  been  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  principalities,  all  differing 
in  their  political  and  administrative  status.  Some  even  are  exempt  from  tribute, 
although  none  the  less  subject  to  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  England. 

Surashtra,  tho  old  name  of  the  peninsula,  is  still  current  amongst  the  Brahmans 
and  various  native  tril)es.  But  it  has  been  mostly  replaced  by  that  of  Katty..ivar, 
from  a  conquering  people  who  penetrated  from  the  north  through  the  island  of 
Catch  during  the  thirteenth  and  two  following  centuries,  when  the  Katti  became 
the  dominant  power.  These  Katti,  whether  Aryan  Kshatryas  or  Afghan  tribes, 
tra(!od  their  origin  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  and  were  distinguished  from  the 
natives  by  their  tall  statui-e,  more  regular  features,  and  lighter  complexion.  They 
became  variously  intermingled  with  the  .Tareja  and  other  Rajput  tribes,  who  htid 
acquired  fiefs  in  most  of  tlie  Gujerat  states.  But  the  old  poiDulations  held  their 
ground,  and  still  cultivate  the  laud  either  as  small  holders  or  as  labourers. 

IxiIAlilTAXTS   OF    KaTTYAAVAR. 

Towards  the  east  the  Gujerat  mainland  north  of  the  Mahi  River  is  occupied 
chiefly  by  tin;  Koli,  who  resemble  thcBhils  of  the  plateau,  but  who  claim  to  belong 
to  a  higher  caste,  because  they  are  more  civilised  and  have  been  more  assimilated 
to  the  Hindus.  The  Koli  are  divided  into  various  clans  according  to  their 
professions,  some  being  tillers  of  the  land  or  cutters  of  bamboo,  others  shepherds  or 
water-carriers.  The  general  name  of  the  tribe  which  supplies  numerous  day 
labourers  to  the  Bombay  traders  has  at  last  come  to  be  applied  to  all  "  coolies  "  of 
Indian  and  even  Chinese  origin  employed  by  Europeans  throughout  the  colonies. 
The  Charuns,  a  Rajput  tribe  in  Gujerat,  were  formerly  supposed  to  enjoy  the 
special  favour  of  ISiva.  They  were  regarded  as  sacred,  and  any  injury  inflicted  on 
them  was  sure  to  be  avenged  a  hundredfold  l)y  tho  deit^^  Hence  many  made 
away  with  themselves,  in  order  to  draw  down  the  divine  vengeance  on  the  families 
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of  their  enemies.  Tn  the  districts  infested  by  brigands  they  were  employed  as 
escorts  to  travellers,  who  wore  thus  secured  from  all  risk.  But  this  occupation  has 
ceased  since  civil  war  and  pillage  have  been  suppressed,  and  infanticide,  formerly 
universal  amongst  the  Jareja  tribes,  has  also  become  very  rare  since  it  has  been 
prohibited  by  the  law. 

Kattyawar,  tlio  refuge  of  many  tribes  driven  from  the  mainland,  also  became 
the  asylum  of  persecuted  religions.  Here  Buddhism  has  left  some  of  its  most 
remarkable  monuments,  and  has  even  been  continued  by  the  Jaina  sects,  who  ha^'o 
mingled  so  many  JJuddhist  practices  with  their  Brahmanical  rites.  In  the 
peninsula  arc  found  the  largest  and  most  famous  groups  (»f  Sarawak  or  Jaina 
temples,  and  in  this  region  whole  cities  arc  consecrated  to  the  gods.  A  typical 
instance  is  Palitana,  capital  of  a  petty  state  crowning  the  twin  crests  of  Mount 
Hatrunjaya,  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  peninsula  near  the  Gulf  of  Cambay. 
The  city  stretches  to  the  foot  of  the  sacred  mountain,  and  is  connected  by  flights 
of  steps  with  the  large  temples  on  top.  A  few  priests  reside  within  the  precincts, 
to  keep  the  buildings  in  order,  and  to  feed  the  pigeons,  doves,  parrots,  peacocks, 
and  squirrels  which  live  on  the  bounty  of  the  faithful.  The  Jainas  are  distin- 
guished above  all  the  Hindu  sects  by  their  zeal  for  building  temples,  where  they  do 
homage  to  their  tirthamkaras,  that  is,  to  those  who  have  crossed  the  .nbyss 
separating  apparent  life  from  absolute  existence.  On  Satrunjaya  edifices  of  this 
sort  are  counted  by  the  hundred,  dating  from  every  epoch  since  the  eleventh 
centiny,  and  forming  collectively  a  magnificent  architectural  museum.  New 
buildings  are  yearly  added  to  the  old,  which  they  often  rival  in  elegance  and  purity 
of  style.  Like  the  raediscval  guilds  in  the  West,  the  Jainas  take  the  greatest  pride 
in  decorating  these  temples,  and  whole  generations  have  been  successively  employed 
in  embellishing  the  porticoes  and  altars  with  rich  carvings.  In  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  amongst  whom  are  mtmy  merchants  and  bankers,  the  Jainas  possess  more 
religious  edifices  than  the  other  Hindu  sects,  which  form  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population  in  Gujerat.  Here  the  Mohammedans  are  numerous  oidy  in  the  towns, 
while  the  Parsis  are  found  only  in  isolated  groups.  The  current  speech  is  the 
Gujerati,  one  of  the  Neo-Sanskritic  literary  dialects  least  affected  by  Persian  or 
Arabic  elements. 

Gujerat  is  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  India,  its  prosperity  being  largely 
due  to  the  sixty  seaports  fringing  the  coast,  and  to  the  fertility  of  its  rrgar,  or 
"  black  earth,"  on  which  cotton  is  chiefly  grown.  Horses,  sheep,  and  grain  are 
regularly  exported  to  Bombay  and  other  parts  of  India,  although  the  crops  are 
occasionally  destroyed  by  a  species  of  brown  rat,  which  swarms  at  times  in  pro- 
digious numbers.  The  people  were  decimated  by  famine  in  1815,  the  "year  of 
the  rats,"  which  seemed  to  spring  like  noxious  weeds  from  the  ground,  and  which 
neither  fire  nor  water  could  extirpate. 

Topography. 

Although  Kattyawar  is  ofiicially  divided  amongst  a  multitude  of  kinglets,  the 
English  have  chosen  as  the  general  capital  Itajkot,  which  occupies  a  central  position 
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on  tho  slope  (lraiiiin<?  to  the  (Julf  of  Cutch.  Here  they  have  established  their 
military  caiitoiunents  and  founded  a  colle<^e,  in  which  all  the  Gujerat  princes  are 
educated  under  the  direction  of  European  professors  and  otticers.  But  this  admin- 
istrative centre  is  exceeded  in  commercial  importance  by  several  other  places,  such 
as  Nawaiiagar  (^Jai)uiaiitir^,  close  to  th<!  Gulf  of  Catch,  noted  for  its  dye-works. 
]}etter  harbours  might,  however,  be  established  farther  west  at  Scrai/a,  or  Pun/ietra. 
Those  of  Pi)r-f)(iu</((r,  MaiKjrol  (^Maiiyafpiir'),  and  Vemival,  on  the  west  coast,  are  all 
too  small  and  exposed,  although  their  numerous  monuments  show  that  they  luivo 
for  centuries  (Mijoyeda  considerable  trade.  Mangrol  boasts  of  the  finest  mosque  in 
Kattyawar,  and  near  Verawal  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek  are  seen  the  palaces, 
temples,  and  ruined  mausoleums  of  Somnath,  or  Deo  Pattan,  the  old  capital  dedi- 


Fig.  73.— Gfi.F  OF  Catch  and  its  Pouts. 
Scale  1  : 1,700,000. 
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cated  to  Siva,  which  was  captured  by  Mahmud  tho  Ghaznevide  in  the  first  half 
of  the  eleventh  century.  From  this  place  he  carried  off  the  famous  gates,  which 
the  English  claim  to  have  brought  back  from  Ghuzni  in  1842,  although  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  trophy  has  been  called  in  question.  At  Somnath,  according  to  the 
legend,  the  body  of  Krishna  was  burnt  at  a  place  still  shown  near  the  confluence 
of  three  streams.  About  18  miles  from  the  coast  stands  the  city  of  Junagarh, 
equally  famous  for  its  temples,  some  of  which  are  cut  out  of  the  live  rock.  A 
terrace  near  the  summit  of  tho  neighbouring  Mount  Girnar  is  covered  with  a  city 
of  Jaina  temples,  second  in  splendour  and  reputation  to  those  of  Palitana  alone. 
One  of  the  peaks  of  Girnar  is  exclusively  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  fakirs  dedicated 
to  Kali,  Goddess  of  Blood,  who  have  become  almost  savages.    They  live  on  carrion, 
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and  are  publicly  accused  of  huvinj*  devoured  the  bodies  of  travellora.  Tlieso  rocks 
lire  also  visited  by  men  whom  their  parents  have  devoted  to  death,  and  wlu)  in 
fulfilment  of  the  maternal  vow  hurl  themselves  from  the  summit  of  the  i-od  granite 
cliffs.  On  a  rock  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  is  a  famous  inscri])tion,  in  which 
over  two  thousand  one  himdred  years  ago  King  Asoka  dedicated  his  states  to  the 
IJuddhist  faith.  Another,  more  than  two  tho\xsand  years  old,  commemorates  a  vic- 
tory gained  over  a  king  of  the  Dckkan ;  while  a  third,  six  hundred  years  more 
recent,  records  certain  public  works  undertaken  in  the  district.     Unfortunately, 

Fig.    74.— BllAUNAOAIl    AND   GOOIIA. 
Scale  1  :  400,000. 
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these  precious  momiments  have  been  partly  destroyed  by  some  engineers  em])loyed 
to  repair  the  highway. 

Din,  the  Portuguese  city  associated  with  the  great  deeds  of  John  de  Castro, 
although  greatly  decayed,  still  occupies  a  convenient  position  on  a  small  island  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  between  the  Arabian  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of 
Oambay.  Its  port  is  accessible  to  vessels  drawing  IG  feet,  but  the  territory  is  too 
limited  to  support  a  large  trade.  The  natives  are  occupied  chiefly  with  fishing 
and  shipping,  and  occasionally  migrate  to  Mozambique  in  search  of  fortunes.  Not- 
7(i 
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M-itlistandinji;  i(s  fallen  sfate,  Diu  still  presents  an  iniposinn;  appoaraiico,  with  ita 
lofty  oitudol  c()minaii(liii<;  the  I'airopean  and  native  towns  at  its  foot.  The  T'ortu- 
giu'se  also  possess  the  villa<?c  of  G'o;/o/a  on  the  nei<;:hl)ourinf^  coast.  The  colony 
h'ls  u  total  area  of  V2  scjuare  miles,  with  a  population  of  1JJ,S{><S  in  ISTO. 

The  littl(>  soaport  of  Jd/fiinibiid,  lyin<j[  east  of  Din,  belongs  to  a  prince  of  Abys- 
sinian dosccut.     It  has  lost  much  of  its  traffic  since  trade  has  boon  diverted  to  tho 
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west  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  Here  is  the  sheltered  port  of  Bhaunagar,  acces- 
sible to  craft  of  light  draught.  The  modern  town  is  tha  capital  of  one  of  the  largest 
states  in  Kattywar,  and  is  noted  for  its  enterprising  spirit  and  tho  daring  of  its 
Lascar  sailors.  Heirs  to  the  commerci{d  prosperity  of  the  neighbouring  seaport  of 
Gotjhd,  or  Gofjo,  whose  roadstead  is  protected  by  tho  island  of  Perim,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Bhaunagar  have  constructed  a  railway  to  Joraji,  in  the  centre  of  the 
peuiusuluj  and  to  Waddan,  thus  connecting  the  pbfe  with  tho  Indian  system.  Here 
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nrp  also  some  cotton-Rpinning  iiuUh.  Dholvra,  lyinj;  farther  north,  has  given  its 
inline  to  a  well-known  variety  of  cotton.  Due  east  of  it  stands  the  ancient  but 
decayed  city  of  Kliamlxit,  or  Cainbaif,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  gulf,  and  which 
is  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo.  The  dangers  of  the  bar  and  violence  of  the  tides  no 
lojiger  allow  vessels  to  venture  amid  the  shoals  obstructing  the  north  end  of  the 
gulf  and  the  entrance  of  the  rivers  Mahi  and  Sid)armatti.  Imposing  ruins  attest 
the  ancient  splendour  of  Cambay,  whose  chief  industry  now  consists  in  cutting  the 
carnelians  and  agates  from  the  Western  Vindhyas.  The  fertile  tracts  stretching 
northwards  between  the  two  rivers  yield  an  excellent  tobacco,  which  contributes 
to  the  wealth  of  the  towns  of  Kaira,  Nariml,  and  Kapadicauji. 

Ah)iic(l(ih(t(l,  metropolis  of  (lujenit,  and,  next  to  IJombay,  the  largest  city  on 
the  western  seaboard  of  India,  has  under  Hritish  rule  recovered  some  of  its  former 
prospi-rity.  Founded,  or  rather  rebuilt,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
it  is  said  to  have  had  a  population  of  900,000  at  that  time,  when  it  exceeded  in 
size  the  largest  cities  in  Eurojje.  Although  subsequently  wasted  by  wars,  its 
favourable  position  in  a  rich  plain,  on  the  great  historic  highway,  and  dt  the  junc- 
tion of  the  route  to  Delhi  by  Kajputuna,  soon  enabled  it  to  regain  its  industrial 
and  commercial  activity  after  the  restoration  of  peace.  Some  of  its  monumenst 
were  overthrown  by  an  earthquake  in  1819,  but  there  still  remain  some  of  the 
finest  temples,  mausoleums,  jjalaccs,  and  triumphal  arches  in  India.  Owing  to  the 
blending  of  Jaina  and  Moslem  influences,  the  style  of  architecture  of  these  build- 
ings is  altogether  unique.  The  Hindu  taste  has  generally  prevailed  even  in  the 
construction  of  the  mosques,  which,  however,  are  free  from  the  symbolism,  of  hideous 
deities,  with  their  hundred  arms  and  animal  heads.  Standing  mostly  on  terraces  in 
the  midst  of  thickets,  they  present  a  fine  effect  from  the  ramparts,  which  have  been 
converted  into  public  promenades.  The  British  military  station,  lying  3  miles  to 
the  north,  has  been  made  attractive  by  its  avenues  of  large  trees  and  its  beautiful 
gardens. 

According  to  the  local  proverb,  the  prosperity  of  Ahmedabad  hangs  on  three 
threads — those  of  cotton,  silk,  and  gold.  Although  these  threads  have  more  than 
once  threatened  to  snap,  the  inhabitants  are  still  chiefly  occupied  with  the  weaving 
and  embroidery  industries.  The  raw  silk  is  imported  from  Bengal,  China,  and 
Central  Asia,  and  the  woven  goods  exported  to  Bombay  and  Southern  India.  The 
local  potteries  are  also  the  best  on  the  west  coast,  and  the  paper  more  substantial 
than  that  imported  from  England.  This  ancient  royal  residence  also  excels  in  the 
manufacture  of  eniunels,  lacquer-ware,  chased  metals,  and  other  artistic  objects. 
Ahmedabad,  having  become  the  central  station  of  the  railway  system,  has  rapidly 
become  a  great  commercial  mart,  and  its  merchants,  entirely  independent  of  those 
of  Bombay,  have  established  direct  relations  with  all  the  great  markets  of  the 
world.  By  the  railway,  which  connects  it  with  the  Bann  through  Viramgam, 
Pdtri,  and  Kharagorn,  and  which  is  to  be  continued  across  the  Rami  of  Catch, 
Ahjnedabad  has  also  become  a  chief  depot  of  the  salt  trade. 

Ahmedabad  is  surrounded  by  several  towns,  of  which  Dliolka  is  the  largest,  and 
Patau  one  of  the  chief  Jaina  centres.     Ilore  they  have  over  a  hundred  temples, 
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hrsi.lcs  Ii1)iiiii«>s  of  IxM.lvs  \vrilt(<ii  oti  pnliii  loaves,  and  joalously  jriiardcd  hy  the 
prit'Hts.  Towards  tlic  west.  IM/iinipiir  oreupics  an  oasis  near  tli(>  spot  wliciv  tli<« 
Hanas  joins  tl.(<  llann.  Lastly,  r>,/m>pnr,  n\  tlio  norllimi  ("Xtiri.iity  ol'  (;iij.Tat, 
,„>ar  llif  woodrd  slo|HM  ,.)•  :Mount  Al)u,  is  fho  startiiiK-poinl  <>!'  the  railway  runninj? 
i,<-ross  tho  Hajpiitaiia  platoaux.  Hero  tlio  fronlirr  tribos  ure  kopt  in  uwo  by  ilic 
nrigbbouriug  military  caiitonnicnta  of  iJim. 
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CILVrTER  VTTI. 

\KAVALI  AND  VINDIIYA   RANOES.-SOUTIIKUN   TUIHrTAUIES  OF  THE  (.UNOKS. 

HaJPVTANA,    StaTEH  OI'    MaI.XVA,    (}WALI0U,    ni-NI)ELKIIAM),    AND    lillAIIBLK  KAMI. 

OST  of  tlie  Irian  fibular  space  coiiipriHcd  lK>t\voon  tho  Aruvali  Hills,  the 
Jaiiuia,  and  llio  lun<;  doprcssioii  travrrsc'd  liy  the  Narlmdah  and  flio 
Son,  consists  of  political  states  still  cnjoyinf*  u  nominal  independ- 
ence, liyinjif  Ix'vond  tlie  fjreat  historic  lii<>;lnvays,  these  Medya- 
desa,  or  "  Midland  "  states,  remained  for  .some  time  without  any  dir(>ct 
relations  with  tho  European  conquerors  of  the  peninsula.  The  rajas,  i»rotected  hy 
many  natural  obstacles,  relied  on  their  formidable  strongholds  and  armies,  which 
hitter  were  the  bravest  and  best  organised  in  India.  But  although  they  have  pre- 
served an  appearance  of  autonomy,  the  Uritish  llesidents  govern  in  the  name  of  tho 
rajas,  many  of  wh<mi  arc  minors  or  women.  The  whole  country  has  l)een  divided 
into  "  Agencies,"  the  administrative  organisation  of  which  corresponds  to  that  of 
future  provinces.  Raj])utana  and  tho  eastern  districts  forming  the  Central  India 
Agency  comprise  over  eighty  petty  states,  often  broken  up  into  a  number  of 
detached  fragments,  like  some  of  the  Scotch  shires.  Recently,  however,  the  Goveni- 
ment  has  allowe<l  the  rajas  to  consolidate  their  states,  by  exchanging  distant  Kefs 
for  others  lying  nearer  to  their  respective  capitals. 

Hut  while  leaving  the  Rajput  and  Muhrutta  princes  in  possession  of  their  thrones 
and  of  a  large  portion  of  their  revenues,  the  English  have  acquired  the  direct 
administration  of  a  strip  of  territory  which  traverses  the  whole  extent  of  the 
plateaux  from  the  jdains  of  the  Ganges  to  the  Narbadah  valley.  IJonibay  is  also 
now  connected  by  two  lines  of  railway  with  the  cities  of  the  Jamnu  and  (ianges 
across  the  Rajputanu  and  3Ialwa  uplands,  and  one  of  these  lines  lies  almost 
entirely  within  the  Hritish  possessions.  The  political  and  comii'i-rcial  union  of  the 
States  of  the  plateau  with  the  Indian  Empire  is  complete.  Nevertheless,  the 
peoples  of  these  regions  have  preserved  their  distinct  physiognomy  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  India.  In  the  general  history  of  the  peninsula  tlieir  influence  has 
always  been  considerable,  altliough  greatly  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  teeming 
populations  of  the  plains.  The  Mulwa  uplands  seem  almost  wildernesses  when 
compared  with  the  crowded  regions  of  Audh  and  Ik'Ugid. 
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Mor.NT  Am  ,  Ak.wai.i  Hills,  and  Vinuhyas. 

Towards  the  west  the  plntcim  is  limited  liy  llif  iiliiiost  isolutrd  Mount  Aim, 
whose  jfrimit(>  luijflits  <oiiiiuiiiid  the  (jiiijenit  mid  Miirwar  lowhinds.  This  inoiiii- 
taiii  is  sepHiate*!  hy  the  deep  valh'V  of  the  lianas  from  the  Aravali  Hills.  Hut  itH 
UJUKT  portion  is  still  ext<nsive  enouj^h  to  ft)rni  u  plat«'aii  varied  Ity  smilin;,'  hilU 
and  pleasant  vales.  Thanks  to  tlio  rain-lM'arinj;  elouds  arrested  hy  tlie  upjKT  s1(»|h^n, 
a  ritli  vi'jjetation  has  here  iM-en  developed,  formiii}^  a  green  oasis  in  the  nn'dst  of 
arid  hills  and  valleys.  One  of  the  depressions  on  the  plateau  is  tilled  hy  the  waters 
of  the  is!and-stu(l(h'd  Nakhi-tal,  or  "  Lake  of  the  I'reeious  Stone."  The  beauty  of 
its  position,  risiii}^  in  majestic  solitude  alM)Vc  the  surroundinj;  jjlains,  has  rendered 
Mount  Ahu  one  of  the  holy  places  of  India,  and  its  old  name  of  Ar  Huddha  recalls 
the  sapfc  or  jjod  form(>rly  worshipped  here.  The  pure  air  of  its  utmosphere  has 
also  caused  the  villaj^e  situated  on  this  ouiinenco  to  Ikj  8olccte<l  as  the  Hritish 
centre  of  administration  for  the  whde  of  Ttajputana. 

The  liorder  ranj^c*  of  tlie  Aravali  J  fills  bcfyins  in  the  viciinty  of  Jfount  Abu, 
.stretchiiifi;  thence  north-eastwards  for  a  distance  of  .'{()()  miles,  beyond  which  a  few 
i.solated  eminences  indicuto  the  direction  of  the  main  axis  across  tlie  Jamna  phiins. 
The  western  slopes  rise  from  l.oOO  to  ;{,00()  feet  above  the  Marwnr  lowlands, 
whereas  on  the  opposite  side  they  are  scarcely  more  than  800  feet  hif>;h,  and  at 
man}'  points  even  nierfye  in  the  plateau  itself.  The  character  of  the  chain  is  also 
lost  hen>  and  there,  the  crests  being  8carc(>ly  indicated,  or  forming  a  labyrinth  of 
parallel  ridges,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  main  axis  of  the  system. 
Composed  almost  entirely  of  gneiss,  .syenites,  schists,  .  i  .1  other  old  formations,  the 
Aravalis  are  mostly  destitute  of  vegetation.  Scarcely  a  hush  is  to  Ik'  met  on  their 
slopes,  which  from  a  distance  seem  covered  with  snow,  and  in  the  evening  nre  all 
aglow  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun,  (pun  tz  veins  of  a  slightly  pink  hue  prwlucing 
the  same  luminous  effect  as  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps.  Some  of  the  intervening 
valleys  expo.sed  to  the  moist  winds  are  occupied  by  lovely  oases,  while  others  arc 
filled  with  sand  or  brackish  waters.  Thus  Lake  Sambhar,  so  named  from  a  goddess 
who.se  statue  stands  on  an  i.slet,  fills  a  depression  of  the  Northern  Aravali  Hills, 
where  the  prevailing  formation  is  Permian  rocks  abounding  in  salt.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  this  lake  appears  to  have  been  !H»  miles  by  10 
in  the  rainy  sea.son,  but  is  now  scarcely  half  that  size  and  not  much  more  than 
;}  f(>et  deep.  In  August  or  September,  after  the  rains,  the  water  gradually  subsides, 
until  in  June  little  is  left  beyond  a  muddy  bed  and  a  thick  saline  incrustation, 
coloured  blue,  red,  or  white,  by  the  vegetable  matter  mixed  with  it.  Masses  of 
this  impure  salt  are  detached  by  the  labourers  of  the  Barrar  caste  engaged  at  the 
works,  and  forwarded  to  the  Pan  jab,  Kajputana,  and  the  central  provinces.  The 
works  are  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  the  Rajput  rajas,  but  under  the  control  of  the 
British  Government,  which  has  occasionally  suspended  this  indu.stry  in  the  interest 
of  the  .salt  monopoly. 

On  the  plateau  stretching  east  of  the  Aravalis,  the  irregular  surface  is  here  and 
there  studded  with   fresh-water   lakes,  but  they  are  all  artificial   basins,  whose 
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discharge  is  regulated  hy  sluices.  Such  is  Lake  I)(>li(ii  -ar  IMiiii  ,  whieli  litui  « 
circuit  of  IK)  less  than  JJO  miles,  and  is  consequently  one  ot  the  larger  rc«tfv«  •  in 
the  world. 

The  Miilwa  plateau,  source  of  the  Chamhal  and  other  allluents  of  tlir  (^  iffPN, 
slopes  gently  north-eastwards,  wiiile  towards  the  Noiith-wesI  the  plains  of  •  |i  ')it 
are  Ixiuiided  hy  the  altrupt  scaips  of  l)onh'r  chains  kiinwii  hy  various  local  nanu-s. 
They  f<»rin  the  transition  from  the  Aravali  Hills  to  the  N'iiidhyas  prop(<r,  skirling 
the  norlii  side,  Hrst  of  the  Narhadah  and  then  of  the  Son  Valley.  According  to  the 
old  legend,  these  mountaiuM  made  strenuous  (>il'orts  to  rival  the  Himalayas  in 
elevation.  IJut  although  the  attt-mpt  I'aihd,  they  none  the  less  possess  u  vital 
imj)ortan«'e  as  the  transverse  diapliiagm  of  th<>  peninsula  and  as  an  ethnical  jiartiiig- 
line.  TIh'  sandstone,  schist,  niarhlc,  and  other  azoic  formations  of  the  Vindliyas 
are  amongst  the  oldest  in  India,  and  are  connected  eastwards  with  tiie  gneiss  rocks 
of  liundclkhand,  geoh)gically  the  most  ancient  in  this  region.  The  system  stretches, 
in  a  series  of  ridges,  for  alxHit  (iOO  miles,  from  (lujerat  to  the  frontiers  of  lleiigal. 
Under  the  name  of  Kaiiinir,  it  occupies  the  peninstdar  space  limited  hy  the  (Janges 
and  Sot»  Valleys,  and  terminating  eastwards  in  a  long  i)lateau,  whos(>  surface  is 
varied  hy  numenms  fertih'  depressions.  Tiie  crystalline  rocks  of  l{undelkhand  arc 
in  many  places  surmounted  hy  sandstone  crests,  themselves  crowned  hy  masses  of 
lava.  Most  of  these  isolate«l  Idocks  serve  as  foinidations  for  formidahle  strongliohls, 
where  the  feudal  lords  of  tlie  land  have  often  detic<l  the  most  powerful  sovereigns. 
Although  the  Vindhyas  c«tntain  rich  argillaceous  and  mineral  deposits,  scarcely 
any  mining  works  have  been  opened,  except  in  I  lie  cpiarries  of  white  and  red  sand- 
stone. In  Bundelkhand  also  the  gravels  brought  d(»wn  with  the  torrents  from  the 
Panna  Hills  are  washed  for  diamontls. 

The  triangular  plateau  comprised  l)etween  the  Aravalis  and  Vindhyas  has  a 
general  north-easterly  inidination.  Hence  all  the  streams  flow  in  this  direction, 
nothing  escaping  from  the  southern  scarps  of  the  ranges  (>xcept  a  few  small  nullahs, 
which  reach  the  !Narbadah  intermittently.  The  Clnunbal,  which  is  the  chief  river 
in  Malwa,  rises  at  an  elevation  of  '.*,()0(>  feet,  near  a  pass  connnanding  a  view  of 
the  Narhadah.  The  main  stream,  soon  swollen  by  numerous  allluents,  descends 
through  a  series  of  cascades  down  to  the  Mokindura  gorges.  After  its  junction 
with  the  Banas  it  becomes  a  broad  river,  sending  down  more  water  in  the  rainy 
season  than  the  Jamna  itself,  which  it  joins  after  a  total  course  of  OoO  miles. 
Immediately  beh)W  the  confluence,  the  Sindh,  another  large  tributary,  reaches  the 
Jamna  at  one  of  the  most  venerated  spots  in  India.  Still  farther  down,  the  Eetwa, 
Ken,  and  Tons  flow  also  from  the  plateau  towards  the  Jamna  and  Ganges,  But 
none  of  these  rivers  are  much  available  for  navigation,  and  are  utilised  chiefly  for 
irrigation  purposes. 

IxH.VllITANTS — TlIK   BllILS. 

The  ethnical  groups  distributed  into  tribes  and  castes  are  extremely  numerous 
in  Rajputana  and  the  other  regions  of  the  plateau  and  border  ranges.  Here  the 
physical   inequalities  of   the  surface  are  reflectetl  in  the  great   diversity  of  its 
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iiiliiihitants,  aiiKHi^st  wlmtii  iir<>  noiiic  roiiiinuiiiticM  >vliii-li  have  liithcrto  kept  iiliiuiHt 
iiitirily  alool'  liuiii  ihc  Aryan  ami  •Mosltiii  iiivadt'iH.  Tlicw  may  Im-  n'jj^ardcd  hh 
practically  the  alxirij^incs  i»l'  the  country,  tlicir  arrival  Iwiiij?  antecedent  to  all 
history  and  tra<lition.  Tlie  lUiilla,  or  KIuIh,  for  iiiNtanco,  are  quite  aware  that 
they  fonnerly  possi-ssed  the  fertile  plaiiiH  and  valleyH  Murroundiiifj;  their  present 
mountain  lastneMseM,  and  tliat  they  have  In'on  gradually  driven  into  the  more  iiuu-- 
cessiltle  parts  of  the  land.  Their  very  nanu;  i.s  said  to  mean  "  proscrihed,"  hut  it  irt 
uncertain  whether  tliey  are  of  llie  same  Dravidian  stock  as  the  {Mipulations  of 
Southern  India,  or  Kolarians,  like  most  of  the  trihes  of  the  plateau.  VariouH 
usa<j;es  still  recall  their  ancient  prc-eminonco.  At  tho  coronation  of  the  Hajput 
princes,  a  Hhil,  representing^  the  former  riders,  markH  tho  forehead  of  the  raja 
with  hlood  drawn  fnmi  his  thund)  and  f^reat  toe,  thus  transmitting?  to  him  the  rij^ht 
of  iidii-ritinj?  the  suprcie  power.  Most  of  the  IJhil  tribes,  deprived  of  tiieir  former 
lands,  and  reduced  to  a  stat(>  of  harharism,  were  hmj?  driven  to  hrigandat^e  as  a  last 
resource.  Tho  "Robbers  of  the*  (ireat  God"  established  their  dens  «)n  fortified 
heijj;hts,  wheiico  they  swooped  suddenly  down  on  tho  Hindu  villugCH  and  passinji; 
caravans.  At  the  approach  of  armed  forces  they  escaped  by  witli('rawing  from 
mountain  to  mountain,  but  also  often  showed  a  bold  front  to  the  smalh  expeditions 
led  by  the  l{aji)ut  ])rinces.  By  a  cond)inati(m  of  stratajj;cm  and  daring  they  have 
thus  succeeded  in  preserving  a  largo  share  of  tribal  independence.  A  portion  of 
the  Aravali  Hills,  lUighur,  Kandeish,  stmth  of  the  Narbadah.and  niostof  the  upland 
valleys  of  the  V'indhyas,  are  still  occupied  by  Hhil  tribes,  enjoying  self-government, 
on  the  condition  of  henceforth  abstaining  from  plundering  tho  neighbouring 
districts.  Many  also  find  scope  for  their  warlike  propensities  by  taking  service  in 
the  Anglo-Indian  army. 

Tho  full-blood  Hhils  arc  cstim-itod  at  about  a  million  altogether.  Thoy  aro 
generally  of  middle  size,  and  of  less  symmetrical  build,  but  more  robust  ond  active 
than  the  Hindus.  The  com^dexion  is  nearly  black,  tho  nose  very  flat,  eyes 
perfectly  straight,  cheek-bones  slightly  prominent,  hair  long  and  lank,  with  sparse 
beard,  growing  in  snuiU  tufts  on  the  chin.  The  usual  dress  is  a  simple  loin-cloth, 
and  they  go  about  still  armed  with  tho  spear,  durt,  and  bow.  Although  they 
cultivate  the  land,  their  favourite  pursuits  arc  fishing  and  hunting.  They  imitato 
the  cries  of  animals  with  great  skill,  and  aro  thus  able  to  signal  to  each  other  without 
arousing  the  susjjicion  of  strangers.  There  uro  no  castes,  but  the  authority  of  tho 
chiefs  named  by  the  elders  is  universally  acknowledged.  Their  religious  practices 
date  mostly  from  prc-Arj'an  times.  They  sacrifice  animals  to  the  sacred  trees, 
sprinkle  blood  on  the  rude  altars  raised  by  the  wayside,  or  smear  them  with  red 
ochre,  another  symbol  of  life.  In  gratitude  to  the  metal  which  supplies  them  with 
arms  and  implements  of  industry,  they  hang  the  branches  with  iron  spear-heads  or 
fragments  of  ploughs,  to  which  they  make  offerings.  Amongst  the  deities  of  the 
Rrahmanic  mytliology,  they  pay  most  respect  to  the  Ape-god  Ilanuman,  as  if  he 
were  regarded  as  re])resenting  the  old  dispossessed  races.  After  the  suppression  of 
a  recent  revolt  the  Uritish  authorities  have  consented  to  abolish  half  the  taxes, 
to  appoint  no  police-stations  in  the  country,  and  prohibit  the  Mohammedans  from 
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entering  certain  sacred  villages.  Hy  one  claus*-  ol'  this  curicms  treaty,  they  alsu 
engag<>  not  to  eoiiipil  any  llhil  women  to  he  wrighed. 

The  llhils  have  lM>en  diversely  niinglrd  with  the  NiirroiiiKling  popiiliitioiis,  and 
various  groups  have  tlius  heeti  devclopi  d,  wliicli  form  iiiscnsihle  traiiNitioiis  to  the 
civili««'d  pcuph's  of  the  plains.  Tlic  .Mhairs  or  Miigri,  ocnipyiiig  tlie  northern 
Aravuli  N'alleys,  are  usually  regarded  as  forming  a  distiiul  nationality,  iiuimIk  ring 
from  .'^tO.OOO  t<»  KiO.OOO,  and  giving  its  name  to  the  Mhairwara  district.  Itiit 
most  of  them  present  the  name  tyjMi  as  the  Hhils,  whom  they  also  resemhicd  in  tlnir 
usages  until  they  Ix^eanie  gradually  assimilated  in  this  respect  to  the  Hindus.  Like 
the  other  wihl  trihes  of  the  hills,  they  were  fornu'i'ly  known  us  jxilitti,  or  "  peoph-  of 
the  pal,"  or  fortified  enclosures,  within  which  their  dwellings  were  sent'  icd  ahoiit. 
iWit  under  the  direct  administration  of  the  Itritish  most  of  the  Mhairs  liavu 
aliandoned  their  "pals"  and  settled  in  the  valleys,  where  reads  have  heen  con- 
structed, and  reservoirs  formed  at  favourahh*  pctints  for  irrigation  purjMises.  They 
now  call  themselves  Hindus,  and  practise  the  Mrahmanical  ritec,  hut  with  so  little 
zeal  that  those  even  of  the  higher  castes  eat  Hesh  and  drink  fermented  licpiors. 

The  Minas,  another  "  palita  "  eomniiinity,  have  (lej)arted  still  more  from  the 
alKjriginal  type.  Scat ten-d  over  the  .Faipur  territory,  het ween  the  Aravali  Hills 
and  the  •lamnu,  and  especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Jhinas  River,  they  have  hecome 
intermingled  with  the  Jat  peasantry,  whose  dialect  they  speak,  and  whose  usages 
they  have  adopted.     They  are  said  to  numher  upwards  of  200,000. 

The  R.\Ji'irTs  and  otiikk  IIinou  Elements. 

The  Rajputs,  who  have  given  their  name  to  one  of  the  plateau  formations,  as 
well  as  to  the  lowlands  lying  west  of  the  Aravuli  Hills,  are  j)rohahly  immigrants 
who  arrived  suhscciucntly  to  the  first  Aryan  invasion.  Although  claiming  descent 
from  the  warlike  Kshatrya  caste,  and  tracing  the  cradle  of  their  race  to  the  sacred 
Hindu  city  of  Ajodhya,  on  the  Gangctic  plains,  they  are  connected  only  in  an 
indirect  way  with  the  true  Kshutryns.  Driven  from  the  hanks  of  the  Ganges  towards 
the  plateaux,  they  did  not  occupy  the  Malwa  district  till  the  period  from  the  tenth 
till  the  twelfth  century  of  the  vulgar  era.  All  the  trihal  chiefs  hevume  Rajputs, 
"  sons  of  one  father ;  "  hut  many  amongst  them,  claiming  descent  from  a  cow  or 
a  snake,  are  either  Bhils,  Gonds,  or  of  some  other  aboriginal  stock.  Their  valour 
and  success  in  arms  soon  ennobled  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  locul  Aryans,  and  in  most 
of  the  states  the  "  Sons  of  Kings,"  as  the  term  Rajput  really  means,  take  prece- 
dence, if  not  by  right,  at  least  by  might,  over  the  lirahmans  themselves.  Nor  can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  they  soon  contracted  alliances  with  the  old  Hindu  families. 
There  is  scarcely  a  royal  house  in  India  unconnected  with  the  Rajputs,  and  in 
several  parts,  but  especially  in  the  Himalayan  valleys,  the  reigning  families  take 
the  title  of  Rajput  Kshatryas.  Rut,  however  widespread  throughout  the  peninsula, 
the  Rajputs  nowhere  constitute  the  majority  of  the  population,  and  are  numerically 
important  chiefly  in  Mcwar  and  the  Northern  Rajputana  States. 

Siiice  the  period  of  the  invasion  the  "  thirty- six  "  Kula,  or  royal  races,  sprung 
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of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  hiivo  maintiuncd  tluir  division  into  mchrt  (tribes),  fjotrn 
(clans),  and  tvim/xi  (sub-clans),  all  distinpjuishod  by  sjjccial  traditions.  In  the 
north  and  north-west  the  most  numonjus  are  the  Ilahtor,  descended  from  the  ra/if, 
or  "  backbone,"  of  India,  and  ofien  known  as  the  "  Fifty  Thousand  Swords."  In 
the  Thar  oases  of  the  west  are  grouped  the  IJhatti ;  in  the  north-east,  the  Kach- 
whala ;  in  the  east,  the  Chauhan ;  and  in  Bundelkhand,  the  mixed  Bundola  tribes. 
Mewar,  in  the  south,  is  the  h(;me  of  the  Sasodia,  who  claim  to  be  the  purest  of  all 
the  Rajputs,  as  the  direct  descendants  of  Rama,  hero  of  the  Aryan  epic  poems. 
The  rana,  or  "  great  king  "  of  Udaiijur,  is  venerated  by  all  Hindus  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  ancient  solar  race.  Although  far  inferior  in  power  and  wealth  to 
many  other  native  rulers,  he  is  still  a  "  Sun  "  among  kings,  and  of  all  rajas  he 
alone  is  at  once  priest  and  sovereign.  Tlic  marriage  of  the  secondary  rajas  with 
his  daughters  formerly  constituted  the  only  political  tic  between  the  different  royal 
houses  ;  nor  would  he  ever  deign  to  honour  even  a  Mohammedan  emperor  of  Delhi 
with  the  hand  of  a  royal  princess,  in  return  for  titles,  treasure,  or  territory.  At 
royal  assemblies  he  takes  precedence,  and  all  Rajputs  regard  him  as  an  infallible 
judge  in  matters  of  etiquette,  rank,  and  points  of  honour — things  held  bj'  the  "  Sons 
of  Kings  "  in  far  greater  esteem  than  questions  of  doctrine  or  religious  rites. 

Notwithstanding  their  adoption  of  Brahmanisra,  the  Rajputs  display,  as  a  rule, 
little  zeal  for  the  Hindu  deities,  but  they  still  venerate  the  Sword,  the  goddess  who 
led  them  to  the  conquest  of  India.  Soldiers  above  all,  their  only  care  is  to  keep 
the  subject  races  luider  control.  As  sons  of  conquerors,  all  are  noble,  and  even 
the  poorest  amongst  them  maintain  a  certain  equality  in  their  relations  with  the 
rich.  jNIostly  tall,  well  made,  handsome,  and  of  haughty  carriage,  they  still  present 
the  appcaiance  of  true  rulers  of  men  amid  the  surrounding  races.  They  fight 
only  on  horseback,  preceded  by  banners  and  other  martial  circumstances.  Their 
women  have  the  reputation  of  being  great  coquettes,  and  extremely  fond  of 
finery. 

The  warlike  Rajput  tribes,  proud  of  their  royal  blood,  have  preserved  many 
customs  which  recall  the  feudal  times  of  the  West.  In  most  of  their  States  the 
land  is  divided  into  fiefs,  whose  holders  dispose  absolutely  of  the  crops,  merely 
paying  the  sovereign  personal  homage  and  military  service  in  time  of  war.  On 
state-days  the  vassals,  with  their  traditional  emblems — peacock,  lion,  or  other 
animal — rally  round  their  chief,  at  whose  side  stands  the  family  minstrel,  singing 
his  ancestral  glories,  his  battles,  loves,  and  splendour.  He  also  consults  the  stars,  casts 
lots,  and  is  the  bearer  of  challenges  or  friendly  messages.  The  chivalrous  Rajputs 
certainly  equalled  the  paladins  of  the  West  in  their  heroic  devotion  to  the  fair  sex. 
"  It  is  the  part  of  man  to  perform  great  deeds,  of  woman  to  inspire  them,"  was  a 
sentiment  which  they  shared  with  the  knights  of  the  Courts  of  Love.  They  also 
faced  death  to  recover  a  flower  or  a  favour,  or  engaged  in  tournaments,  or  even 
battles,  for  the  prize  of  a  bracelet.  A  persecuted  princess  sends  a  ring  or  some 
other  symbol  to  her  champion,  and  the  flame  of  war  is  at  once  lit  up  among  the 
rival  tribes.  Even  still  no  marriage  is  concluded  until  the  betrothed  sends  to  the 
bridegroom  a  cocoanut,  emblem  of  her  choice,  or  places  a  wreath  of  flowers  around 
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his  nock.  Once  a  wife,  she  takes  the  title  of  "divine,"  and  tho  husband  undertakes 
nothing  without  consulting  her.  Tho  reciprocal  duties  arc  those  of  mutual 
fidelity  till  death,  witli  the  reserve  that  tho  wife  alone  niountod  the  fierj-  pvre  at 
the  death  of  her  partner  in  life.  The  history  of  Itajputana  is  little  more  than  a 
long  series  of  wars  undertaken  for  tlio  "  Ilolons  "  of  India.  Tlu^  last  groat  event  of 
this  sort,  before  tho  English  conquest,  was  concluded  by  the  murder  of  tho  ju'incess 
for  whose  hand  the  great  feudatories  were  contendiiig. 

Marriage  always  began  by  an  elopement.  Hoing  strictly  exogamous,  tho 
Rajputs  could  not  marry  within  their  own  clan ;  hence  they  took,  and  still  take, 
their  wives  from  another  tribe,  either  by  real  or  simiilatod  force.  liut  in  their 
excessive  pride  of  race  they  wore  reluctant  to  contract  alliances  with  men  of 
inferior  birth,  wliile,  on  tho  other  hand,  these  events  were  accompanied  with  so 
much  display  that  whole  fortunes  wore  often  dissipated.  The  only  means  of 
avoiding  this  double  danger  was  female  infanticide,  which  practice  had  become 
universal  before  its  suppression  through  the  influence  of  the  JJritish  Residents. 
According  to  a  report  published,  in  1818  by  a  liombay  literary  society,  scarcely 
sixty  girls  had  survived  amongst  eight  thousand  families  in  one  Rajput  district. 
The  only  tribe  that  had  remained  faithful  to  human  instincts  were  the  ^loslera 
Sodas,  who  had  consequently  long  acquired  a  sort  of  monopoly  in  supplying  wives 
to  tho  noble  families  of  Catch  and  Rajputana.  The  women  of  this  tribe  having  a 
great  reputation  for  beauty  and  intelligence,  the  chiefs  of  the  remotest  tribes 
eagerly  seek  them  in  marriage,  offering  as  much  as  £1,000  purchase-money. 

The  almost  complete  dearth  of  women  amongst  the  Rajput  tribes  of  the  plateau 
gave  rise  to  a  large  number  of  half-castes,  Rajput  on  the  father's,  IJhil,  Mhair,  or 
Mina  on  the  mother's  side.  Amongst  these  half-breeds  the  customs  and  institutions 
were  the  same  as  amongst  the  pure  Rajputs,  and  infanticide,  as  well  as  human 
sacrifices,  were  till  recently  practised  by  them.  Down  to  tho  year  1833  a  Rajput 
and  Bhil  half-caste  was  immolated  every  time  the  Rana  of  Udaipur  proparo<l  to 
cross  u  river.  The  blood  of  the  victim,  mingling  with  the  stream,  was  expected  to 
satisfy  the  evil  spirits,  and  divert  their  Avrath  from  the  head  of  tho  sovereign. 
Some  of  these  mixed  tribes  are  nominally  Mohammedan,  although  their  conduct 
is  regulated  less  by  the  laws  of  Islam  than  by  the  national  usages.  Opium,  one  of 
the  chief  crops  on  the  Malwa  plateau,  is  tho  great  scourge  of  tho  inhabitants. 

Besides  the  Rajputs  and  aborigines,  all  the  other  Hindu  races  are  represented 
in  this  region.  The  Rrahmans  are  very  numerous,  and  one  of  their  families  has 
been  entrusted  with  the  custody  of  the  archives  of  the  Rajput  nobility.  Trade  is 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Jainas,  and  in  the  north  the  land  is  tilled  by  Jats  and 
Gujars.  In  the  east  the  peasantry  are  also  Hindu  immigrants  of  various  castes, 
and  in  the  south  the  Kumbi,  Sudia,  and  Koli,  or  Kuli,  have  penetrated  from  the 
Gujerat  lowlands.  The  Grassia  caste,  which  claimed  the  privilege  of  ransoming 
all  travellers,  is  represented  by  a  few  tribes  in  Malwa  as  well  as  in  Gujerat,  and  there 
are  also  the  Charuns,  descendants  of  those  guides  and  protectors  who  guaranteed 
the  life  and  property  of  all  entrusted  to  them.  IJoforo  the  opening  of  roads  and 
railways,  all  the  traffic  of  Rajputana  and  Malwa  was  carried  on  by  the  Banjari, 
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ii  iioTiiiid  c.isto  whom  many  have  idcniitiod  with  tlic  Kurdpcaii  gipsies.  They  arc 
(listiii^iiishcd  ab(»vi>  all  Hindus  hy  iht'ir  strcnj^'th,  haiidsonu"  appearance,  and 
aetivily,  and  they  ai'(>  giouiK'd  in  tribes  or  bands  ol'  escorts  to  earavans,  whose  only 
home  is  the  public  highway.  From  time  inniiemorial  these  Ihinjari,  Gohar,  or 
Jiund)adi  have  been  eharg«>d  with  the  ti'unspurt  of  supplies,  and  us  distributors  of 
corn  they  luae  accpiired  an  almost  sacred  character.  Their  convoys,  often  com- 
prising several  thousand  oxen,  are  preceded  by  a  bull,  the  god  of  the  lierd,  decked 
with  ribbons  and  onuunenis.  To  hiju  are  brought  the  sick,  to  recover  their  health, 
and  in  his  pr(>sence  the  marriage  tie  is  made  binding.  Such  was  theii-  reputation 
for  honesty,  that  the  JJanjari  had  only  to  attach  the  invoices  of  their  goods  to  the 
liorns  of  the  oxen,  in  order  to  puss  freely  through  tho  bunds  of  the  cuatom-house 
ofHcers  at  the  entruuco  of  the  towns. 


TorOGKAlMIY. 

In  these  Stiites,  wliere  the  outward  forms  of  the  feudal  system  have  been 
preserved,  the  cities  have  retained  their  warlike  appearance,  like  those  of  meditevul 
times  in  l']urope.  All  are  the  capitals  of  kings  or  princes,  grouping  tlieir  houses 
on  the  slopes  of  a  hill,  or  round  some  isolated  crest  crowned  by  the  frowning  walls 
a>id  towers  of  a  custlc.  The  picturesque  buildings  of  this  citadel  seem  to  have 
more  importance  than  all  tlic  rest  of  the  city,  which  usually  consists  of  a  chaos  of 
hovels,  interspersed  with  a  few  temple  domes.  Nevertheless,  since  the  pacification 
of  the  land,  many  feudal  lords  have  come  down  from  their  strongholds,  and  built 
themselves  palaces  on  the  hill-side,  ov  even  on  the  plain,  in  the  midst  of  verdant 
parks,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  sacred  tanks.  The  suburbs,  like  the  central  parts, 
are  grouped  round  the  residence  of  the  chief,  while  on  the  plains  themselves  tho 
glory  of  tho  Ilujput  princes  is  commemorated  by  the  little  Cliathi,  or  domes 
supported  by  columns,  whicli  niui-k  the  spot  where  their  l)odies  were  formerly 
consumed,  together  with  their  devoted  wives  and  slaves.  The  Rajput  architecture 
pre  sents  in  its  cim'inhic  an  original  character.  Far  from  being  mere  copies  of  the 
Panjab,  Delhi,  or  Oujerat  buildings,  the  Rajputana  palaces  have  a  style  of  their 
own,  combining  the  simplicity  of  grand  lines  with  the  elegance  and  finish  of  the 
details.  A  special  feature  of  this  architecture  is  the  crescent-shaped  eaves 
encircling  the  upper  part  of  the  windows,  or  fringing  the  base  of  the  domes. 

The  small  town  of  Mount  Ahii,  summer  capital  of  the  Ih-itish  administration,  is 
one  of  the  most  famous  for  its  architectural  splendours.  The  Jaina  temples  of 
Driralra,  lying  a  little  over  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  English  station,  are  con- 
spicuous for  their  rich  sculptures.  Two  especially,  built  of  white  marble  between 
the  eleventh  and  thirteenth  centuries,  are  marvels  of  ornamental  work,  xnisurpassed 
for  the  delicacy  of  tlioir  stone  carvings.  Clifnidramti,  one  of  the  first  cities  in  tho 
pein'nsula,  stood  formerly  on  the  plain  to  tlie  soutli-wost  of  ^loimt  Abu,  but  the 
site  of  its  ancient  temples  and  palaces  is  now  marked  only  by  heaps  of  rubbish. 
Siro/ii,  capital  of  a  petty  Rajput  Slate  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  arms,  occuj)ie8 
a  spur  to  the  north  of  Mount  Abu,  and  close  to  the  desert  stands  the  liritish  outpost 
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of  Eriii/>nr,''  "riijirellnp:  lli(>  frontier  townrds  ^Iiirwiir.  One  of  flic  lii<;]i('st  crests  of 
tlie  Avjiviilis  is  crowned  by  tlie  fortress  of  Kinnnfniir,  u  vast  accutnuliition  of 
bjistions,  towers,  tt'inj)les,  and  palaces,  the  whole  siiriuounted  hy  the  nadidiiiahal, 
or  "  I'alaee  of  Clouds,"  at  an  altitiid(<  of  ;{,-K>()  feet  above  the  sea. 

Utliiijnir,  the  prenent  ca])ital  of  Mewar.  lies  farther  east,  near  th(^  source  of  the 
Hanas,  and  at  sonu>  distance  from  the  liaj])utanu  Railway.  Th(>"('ityof  the 
Dawn,"  as  its  nanu'  nu-ans,  is  a  comparatively  modern  plae(<,  datin<>;  only  from  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  centtiry.  liut  it  boasts  of  the  largest  and  most 
sumptuous  puluce  in  India.    Built  of  marble  and  <?runite,  rusting  partly  on  urcudcs, 

Fijr-  70.  -MocKT  Abo — Ckilino  op  a  Jaina  Sanctuaky. 


this  magnificont  pile,  witli  its  terraces,  pavilions,  and  gardens,  is  reflected  in  the 
waters  of  an  artiiicial  reservoir  supplied  by  the  river  lianas.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood is  Ah(ir,  the  city  of  the  dead,  occupying  the  site  of  an  ancient  capital.  Here 
are  deposited  the  ashes  of  the  "Sun-Kings,"  beneath  marble  domes  betwoen  richly 
sculptured  columns  and  balustrades.  In  the  north-oast  of  Mewar,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hanas,  are  the  ruins  of  the  marvellous  Cliittor,  which  was  long  the  residence 
of  the  Susudia  sovereigns.  Thomas  Hoc,  English  ambassador  at  the  Court  of  the 
Great  jMoghul  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  states  that  in  his  time  this  place 
contained  one  hundred  thousand  stone  houses.  The  old  citadel  crowned  the  summit 
•  So  named  by  Homo  patriotic  son  of  Erin,  as  muntionod  in  Gliirdon's  ".iDurney  to  the  Kost  tndios." 
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of  a  Tinrrow  ridjjo,  '■]  iiiilcs  loiif^,  jiikI  risiiiij;  from  '"500  to  400  fcof  above  the 
suiTmiiicHiif;  ])liiin.  Amidst  tlu>  riiiik  vcjri'tatioii  there  still  Htaiul  three  hun(Ir(>d 
temples,  palaccvs,  eolumiis,  and  tomhs  in  a  fjood  state  of  preservation,  forminjj  a 
strikinp;  eontrast  with  the  wretched  hovels  of  the  i)resent  inhabitants.  ("hitt..r, 
"built  l)v  the  great  Indra  himself,"  is  altof>;ether  a  labyrinth  of  monuments,  all 
remarkable  for  their  fine  proportions  and  excjuisite  details.  Ikit  absolutely  unifpie 
is  tlu!  Khirat  Klunnb,  or  "  Tower  of  Victory,"  erected  by  Kinj^  Khund)u  at  the 
ben;inninfi^  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  forms  a  'trism,  1:20  feet  hi«j;h  and  ''i'2  feet 
broad,  divided  into  nine  colunnuir  storeys,  which  are  se])arated  one  from  the  other 
by  sculptured  frie/es,  and  surmounted  by  a  .sort  of  tiara.  The  stone  face  of  the 
monument  is  covered  with  thousands  of  statues  in  relief. 

Tii/afi,  at  the  foot  of  the  Chitt,  or  rock,  has  succeeded  the  ancient  capital,  but  is 
a  place  of  no  importance.    The  commercial  activity  of  the  country,  formerly  centred 

Fig.    77. — Pl/ATEAT    OP    MoiXT   AltV. 
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in  Bhihcava,  north  of  Chittor,  has  been  attracted  southwards  to  the  British  military 
staticm  of  Niinacli,  central  cantonment  for  the  Rajput  States  between  the  Banas 
and  Chambal  Rivers.  In  the  Aravali  region  the  chief  place  is  also  an  English 
station,  the  ancient  A/'niir  i^AJamiilii^,  now  capital  of  the  British  enclave  of  Mhair- 
wara,  and  converging-point  of  the  three  railways  traversing  Rajputana.  Like  its 
neighbour  Ndnirabad,  it  is  a  city  of  bazaars,  and  some  of  the  palaces  recently  built 
here  by  the  Jaina  merchants  in  the  florid  Rajput  .style  rank  with  the  finest  iu 
India.  The  few  ancient  monuments  of  Ajmir  arc  worthy  to  compare  with  those 
of  Chittor,  and  amongst  the  rural  attractions  of  the  vicinity  is  the  "  Garden  of 
Splendour,"  where  the  Moghul  emperors  erected  a  castle,  now  residence  of  the 
British  governor.  On  the  verge  of  the  desert,  9  miles  farther  west,  lies  the  famous 
sacred  Lake  Poshkur,  one  of  the  most  frequented  places  of  pilgrimage  in  the  peuin- 
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mila.  Tt  is  Hurroimdrd  by  toiiiplos,  iJiivilions,  turrets,  gallorirs,  imd  white  iiiarMe 
};liats,  while  older  Iniildiiigs  are  seen  helow  its  present  level.  Ajiiiir  is  the  literary 
city  of  Kajastan,  and  the  British  Government  has  here  founded  two  of  the  most 
important  scholastic  establishments  in  the  Empire.     One  of  tlicso  is  the  Mayo 
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Fig.  "S.— Jaipur  ank  Ambek. 
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College,  exclusively  reserved  for  the  sons  of  rajas,  who  are  here  instructed  by 
European  teachers. 

Although  only  the  capital  of  a  petty  dependent  State,  Jaipur  is  one  of  the 
largest  cities  on  the  plateau,  and  calls  itself  the  "  Paris  of  India,"  claiming  to  be 
the  most  elegant  and  best-regulate<l  place  between  the  Indus  and  Ganges.  Dating 
only  from  the  year  1729,  it  lacks  the  picturesque  appearance  of  the  older  capitals 
of  Rajastan,  but  it  is  disposed  in  regular  blocks,  by  broad  streets  running  at  right 
angles,  and  flanked  by  granite  or  marble  houses.  But  there  are  no  fine  buildings, 
and  the  palace  is  a  mere  aggregate  of  tasteless  edifices  standing  in  the  midst  of 
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lovely  ;j:r«uiHls.  liii(  sonic  rcnuirlviiMo  nioimnicnls  iiro  fouiul  at  Amhi<r,  4  inJlon 
to  tlu'  iiortli-oast  on  the  cast  slope  of  the  Kali-kli(»,  or  "  Hlack  Moiintains,"  antl 
connected  with  tlie  niodeiii  city  l»y  I'ortilied  lines.  Konnerly  the  "  rnivcrsal 
Mother"  and  "(iueen  of  the  Mountains,"  AndKjr  is  now  al)and«incd  to  the  fakirs 
and  monkeys,  while  tiature  has  forniod  a  green  sottinf?  to  its  ;rihlcd  domes  and 
manv-pohuired  j)avilions.  >rafi^niti('ent  palaces,  some  in  ruins,  others  still  standing!;, 
are  also  met  in  ylhnir,  Dit/,  and  liharfpiir  {^UkaratpHr),  which  He  farther  north, 
near  the  plains  of  the  Jannia,  and  which  «'onil)ino  to  make  Uajastan  the  Promised 
Land  of  Art.  The  fortress  of  Hhartpur,  after  long  resisting  the  English,  wus 
finally  reduced  by  an  army  of  2.'>,000  men  in  182(J. 

Scarcely  less  rich  in  monumontul  structures  is  the  Chambal  basin  to  the  cast  of 
Rajputana.  Mandn,  one  of  its  now  forsaken  cities,  is  unrivalled  for  its  vast  extent 
and  picturesque  jjosition  on  a  southern  spur  of  the  Vindhyas,  which  rises  1,()00 
f(>et  above  the  deep  valley  of  the  Narbadah.  Mandu  has  a  circuit  of  no  loss  than 
'M)  miles,  and  covers  twice  as  much  ground  as  Paris ;  but  within  the  ramparts 
nothing  now  remains  except  a  small  hamlet  lost  in  the  jungle.  A  few  Bhil  savages 
and  religious  mendicants  are  the  only  human  inhabitants  of  what  was  once  the 
capital  of  Malwa,  whoso  overgrown  ruins  are  now  tenanted  by  the  tiger,  leopard, 
and  bear.  Nevertheless,  there  still  remain  some  fine  edifices,  palaces,  mosques, 
and  especially  haoli,  or  storied  cohmnades,  carried  down  the  rocky  walls  of  the 
mountain  to  the  level  of  the  running  waters.  During  the  first  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century  >raiidu  lost  its  rank  as  (uipitid  of  Malwa,  and  although  the  Moghul 
emperor  J(>hanghir  resitled  here  for  a  brief  interval,  it  was  finally  abandoned  after 
being  wasted  by  the  Mahratta  freebooters.  Its  marbles  are  now  converted  into 
lime  for  the  buildings  of  Dhar,  a  small  territorial  capital  lying  farther  north  on 
an  affluent  of  the  Chambal. 

The  modern  town  of  Indorc  is  at  present  the  most  flourishing  place  in  the  Upper 
Chambal  basin.  Capital  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  native  states  on  the  Malwa 
])lateau,  it  has  become  the  centre  of  the  opium  trade.*  Hero  is  one  of  those  royal 
colleges  where  the  heirs  to  the  native  thrones  are  instructed  in  the  art  of  wise 
government  under  British  control,  Mhno,  or  Mhow,  one  of  the  largest  military 
stations  in  India,  lies  a  little  to  the  south  of  Indore,  and  is  connected  by  rail  with 
Nimach  and  Nasirabad,  the  chief  llritish  cantonments  in  Rajputana.  This  line, 
constructed  mainly  for  strategic  purposes,  leaves  to  the  right  the  most  important 
city  in  the  country,  the  famous  Ujjain,  one  of  the  "seven  holy  places "  where 
reigned  the  renowned  Vikramaditya,  the  date  of  whose  birth  forms  the  starting- 
point  of  the  Hindu  era.  It  was  through  Ujjain  that  the  Indian  geographers  traced 
their  first  meridian,  which  ran  thence  southwards  to  Lanka  (Ceylon)  and  north- 
wards to  Mount  Meru.  The  ruins  of  the  old  city  are  scattered  over  the  gardens  to 
the  north  of  the  present  enclosure,  although  a  gate  is  still  shown  near  the  palace 
which  is  said  to  have  formed  part  of  Vikramaditya's  castle.  Of  the  great  temple 
of  Burolli,  on  the  ^fiddle  Chambal,  nothing  remains  except  a  few  wonderful  frag- 
ments, amongst  which  are  some  columns  whose  shafts  are  formed  by  four  female 
•  Vuluo  of  the  opium  consijjnod  in  1878  to  the  British  Govornjiont— £1,046,000. 
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st;itui'8.      luiitlu'i'  wt'st    lies   Hiiii'/i,  n'sulciicr  of  a    l!jij|mt   nija,  iiiid  nvrrMlindowcd 
by  a  group  of  paliicfs  rivalliiij,'  in  Ix-aiilv  iIioho  of  I'diiiimr. 

In  this  pail  of  India  thi>  niuNt  (.■oiiHidt-ral)l(<  iiativr  State  is  tliat  ^ovcrticd  by  the 
dyniiHty  of  the  Sindliias,  dcscuiuhmtH  «»f  the  Mahratta  "slipper  bearers,"  wlio  over- 
ran Northern  Uajpiifana.  'I'lieir  capital,  (hrulioi',  Won  tdosj*  to  the  phiins  of  tJie 
Janma  l)et\veen  the  ('lianil)al  and  Sindli  Jtiver  valleys.  Above  llie  city,  or  rather  the 
twin  cities,  rises  u  sandstone  rock  about  u  mile  and  a  half  lonjjf  and  MOO  yards  wide, 
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which  commands  the  whole  country  tor  a  distance  of  over  60  miles  in  every  direction. 
Of  all  the  isolated  crags  scattered  over  the  land,  crowned  each  with  a  fortress,  not 
one  was  so  well  suited  for  the  construction  of  a  vast  citadel,  and  the  works  of  all 
kinds  piled  up  at  this  spot  show  that  the  natives  were  at  all  times  alive  to  its 
strategic  importance.  They  were  no  less  struck  with  the  singular  beauty  of  these 
precipitous  white  cliffs  standing  out  am'dst  the  verdure  and  pigmy  dw  Jings  of 
the  plain.  Colossal  figures  of  Hindu  divinities  hewu  out  of  the  live  rock  attest 
their  veneration  for  this  hallowed  spot.  Since  the  eighth  century  of  the  vulgar 
77 
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ITU  the  H(r()ii;;lii>lil  of  (iwiilinr  lias  Itrcii  one  ttf  tlumr  for  llic  iMwwKMiini  of  which 
the  niiistns  ol  Imiiit  liiivt-  most  iicrifly  ciiiitcinlfil.  In  llicst'  liillcr  tiiiics  ihi< 
Kii;,'lish,  iittiT  hii\iiij^  twice  stiirinc<l  tlic  luik,  have  lultlcd  j,M'catly  l<>  \ix  •IcIViiHivt' 
workx.  A  pDi'tioii  iii  the  .xuiiiiiiit  is  crowned  by  a  nui^iiiticeiit  |)ahi('«<,  (hitiiig  irom 
the  frraiiil  epoch  ol'  lliuilii  inl  at  tlie  close  of  the  til'tocnth  and  hc^nniiiii^  ul'  th(! 
NJxteeiith  centiiiy,  and  connected  with  other  liuihlin^s  wliich,  with  their  }.'ahh-s, 
towers,  donu's,  terraces,  c(»hinna(h's,  and  sciilpliii'cd  I'ac.ach's,  form  the  most  pictu- 
res(|ue  ;rroii|)  (if  editices  iti  India.  Jaina  andotlier  Hindu  teniph'sof  various  ep.xdis 
also  lorm  part  id'  the  vast  architectural  nuisemn  of  (iwalior.  Mveii  in  the  interior 
of  the  rock  alioiit  a  hiuidrt><l  excavations  of  all  sorts  contain  curious  ,laina  sculp- 
tures, amony;st  wliich  is  onr  no  less  than  'V>  feet  hij;h.  The  Mritish  military  town 
of  Mi/rar,  lyinj;  on  tho  plain  about  I  milcH  cast  of  Owalior,  keeps  watch  over 
Sindhia's  capital.  Towards  tho  south-east  Hritish  cantonments'  havo  also  been 
established  near  the  cities  of  D/itifii/d  and  >lliiiiini,  botb  of  which  are  coinmitndc<l  by 
rocks  crowned  witli  ancient  fortn-sses.  On  a  hill  (i  miles  north-w(>sl  of  l)hatiya 
stand  the  four-aiid-twenty  Jaina  temples  of  tho  tinnnijurli,  or  '*(iold»>n  Castle," 
dating;  from  various  epochs  sui)sc(pu'nt  to  tho  twelfth  century,  and  all  (lill'eriiiH; 
from  eacli  other  in  their  style.  The  line  of  thebori/on  is  thus  broken  by  hundreds 
of  domes,  slmti-ynH,  spires,  (dock-towers,  and  bulgin<^  cupidaH  like  those  of  tho 
Russian  churches. 

Travellers  are  attracted  t(t  th(^  valley  cd'  the  Upper  Hetwu  by  monuments  of 
more  ancient  (bite  than  those  of  (iwalior.  Here  are  the  most  comideteand  interest- 
in<^  remains  u{  lUiddhist  architecture  in  the  peninsula,  some  of  which  are  altogetber 
unrivalled  lor  the  delicacy  "f  their  sculptures.  Jietweon  tho  two  cities  of  Bliojxtl 
and  H/ii/sii  stretches  an  almost  uninhabited  re<?i(jn,  iu  which  are  grouped  about 
sixty  distinct  Jbiddhist  topes,  rediscovered,  so  to  say,  by  some  English  travellers  in 
IS'J','.  These  "  Miiilsa  topes,"  as  they  are  called,  were  by  no  means  the  largest 
raised  by  the  lluddliists,  for  several  others  are  mentioned  of  far  grander  propor- 
tions. Ihit  those  strewn  over  the  plains,  or  erected  along  the  military  highways, 
could  scarcely  escape  destruction,  whereas  tlie  libilsa  mounds,  lying  off  the  great 
routes,  in  the  midst  of  savage  populations,  remaini'd  for  centuries  sheltered  by  the 
jimgle.  The  chief  tope  is  that  of  Sanchi,  which  forms  a  semicircular  dome  over 
.'{00  fe(>t  ill  circuit,  pierced  b(>re  and  there  by  narrow  openings  now  overgrown  with 
shrubs.  Till'  outer  terraces  are  strewn  with  the  d«'bris  of  richly  sculptured  pillars, 
but  much  still  survives  of  the  stone  enclosure.  Two  of  the  «>ntraiice  porticoes  are 
still  standing,  and  one  of  them  is  almost  intact,  with  its  marvellous  series  of  carv- 
ings, representing  elephants,  lions,  chimocras,  gods,  and  divine  emblems,  besides 
valuable  historic  records,  religious  and  civil  ceremonies,  scenes  illustrating  local 
usag(>s,  the  whole  popular  life  of  liuddhist  India  over  two  thousand  years  ago. 
The  Sanchi  porticoes,  evidently  imitated  from  old  sfjuared  timber  prototypes,  are 
found  in  a  scarcely  modified  fonn  in  China,  and  espf>cially  in  Japan.  They  arc 
the  so-called  /orii/i,  such  as  those  standing  at  the  entrance  of  the  Naitsi  temples, 
which,  but  for  the  IJhilsa  monuments,  might  be  referred  to  a  local  Japanese  or  else  to  a 
I'olynesian  origin.     Amongst  the  numerous  antiquities  of  the  Bhilsa  district  there 
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are  Mome,  Mueh  an  the  scidptiire*!  grottoiMof  I'dghiri,  whirli  are  aMNiK'inted  withculta 
dilferent  from  that  of  Itiuldlia. 

T)ie  triangle  formed  l)y  the  (ianges  and  Son  eant  of  the  Hetwa  contains  several 
(•a])itals  of  Hritisli  distriels  or  of  native  Statow,  either  eonunereially  important  or 
tlse  possessing  some  of  thost'  heaulitul  stnictiires  wliieli,  in  any  oilier  eoimtrv  leH8 

Fin   H(t,-  K.\><T  (lATK  1)1'   riiK  Saniiii  Tllfr. 
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rich  in  grand  monuments  of  the  past,  would  suffice  to  render  them  famous.  Sayar, 
one  of  the  great  military  stations  of  the  Central  Provinces,  has  several  t(>niples, 
while  Chnfarpur  groups  its  houses,  paper-mills,  and  other  factories  round  tlie  ruins 
of  a  palace.  The  decayed  city  of  Knjvdha  still  contains  IS  perfectly  preserved 
yellow  sandstone  temples,  marvels  of  sculptur(>.    Nao(jnon  (Nowgong),  the  military 
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cantonment  of  Bundelkhand,  lias  dovoloped  u  considerable  trade.  Patinah  and 
several  other  places  work  llie  dianiautiierous  gravels  mostly  lying  several  feet  below 
the  surface,  and  yielding  diamonds  to  the  yearly  value  of  £00,000,  which  are  for- 
warded chLfly  to  the  Allaliabad  and  IJenares  jewellers.  West  of  Ecwa/i,  which 
has  some  coal  mines,  Cunningham  and  Beglar  discovered  in  1872  the  remains  of 
the  Bharahut  tope,  the  balustrade  of  which  is  covered  with  figures  illustrating 
events  in  the  life  of  Buddha  and  local  social  customs.  Almost  every  stone  bears 
a.  iasciiption,  so  that  no  other  ancient  monimient  has  been  more  useful  in 
reconstructing  the  history  of  the  first  Buddhist  ages. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  GANGES  BASIN. 


Helhi  ;  NdRTii-WEST   Provinces,  exclcsive    of    Kumaon   and   Gauiiwal;  Bampi'ii;  Audh  ;  Behar, 

Lower  Benoai.,  west  or  the  Buaiimapitka. 


HE  elongated  plain  following  the  foot  of  the  Himalaj'as,  from  the 
Jamna  and  Ganges  "  gates  "  to  the  alluvial  Sanderban  district,  is 
about  the  size  of  France,  but  far  more  densely  peopled.  Here  are 
concentrated  nearly  100,000,000  persons,  which  at  the  same  propor- 
tion would  give  for  the  whole  of  Asia  about  20,000,000,000,  Yet 
this  region  is  far  from  being  entirely  under  cultivation.  The  usar,  vast  tracts  h'ing 
above  the  level  of  high  water,  and  thus  deprived  of  irrigation,  are  mere  solitudes 
covered  with  rch,  a  saline  efflorescence  resembling  snoAV  at  a  distance.  The  riverain 
districts  also  are  often  interspersed  with  irreclaimable  lagoons  or  morasses,  while  in 
the  low-lying  region  of  the  great  delta  much  consists  of  half- submerged  lands 
entirely  unsuited  for  human  habitations.  Altogether  the  country  is  still  far  from 
being  adapted  to  the  wants  of  its  occupants,  and  more  than  once  in  recent  times 
disastrous  famines  have  resulted  from  defective  irrigation.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
succession  of  good  harvests  causes  a  rapid  increase  of  population,  estimated  at  about 
one  million  annually  in  the  Bengal  presidency  during  the  ten  years  between  the 
returns  for  1871  and  1881. 

The  Ganges  Canai,  and  Lower  Ganoes. 

At  Hardwar,  where  it  enters  the  plains,  1,000  feet  above  sea  level,  the  Ganges, 
or  Ganga,  that  is,  the  "  River  "  in  a  pre-eminent  sense,  is  already  a  considerable 
stream,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Alaknanda  and  Bhagirati,  flowing  from  Mount 
Moira  and  other  Central  Himalayan  crests.  Although  over  five-sixths  of  the  mean 
discharge  is  diverted  to  the  navigable  and  irrigation  canal,  which  ramifies  through 
the  doab,  enough  remains  to  allow  light  craft  to  ascend  as  far  as  the  Hardwar 
gorge.  This  great  canal,  which  again  joins  the  river  at  Cawnpore,  after  having 
fertilised  a  space  over  7,000  square  miles  in  extent,  is  the  grandest  work  of  the 
kind  ever  constructed.  The  main  channel  has  a  length  of  300  miles  in  a  straight 
line,  and  at  the  first  lock  the  mean  discharge  is  8,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  or 
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iiImhiI  four  liinos  that  of  tho  Mii/za  in  the  Po  ba.sin,  wliich  is  the  largest  irrigntinfy 
canal  in  I'luropo.  The  main  Imnich  alone,  ajjart  from  its  numorous  ramitications, 
re(|uin'(l  a  (lisplacciiu'iit  of  ntrtli  about  o(|ual  to  that  of  the  Suez  Canal,  or  upwards 
of  'J,  l."iO,0(»(), ()(»()  cubic  feet  allo<,'etlier.  At  Uurki,  near  TIardwar,  have  been  con- 
structed the  chief  workshops,  the  })rincipal  lock,  the  basins,  and  the  college  of  the 
eu<»:ineers  by  whom  this  <,'ieat  undertakin<i;  has  been  carried  out. 

After  its  junction  with  the  canal,  and  farther  on  with  the  Janma,  the  Ganges 
impin<j»'s  near  ChanaV  on  the  last  escarpments  of  tlie  sandstone  hills  beh)nging  to 
the  Vindhya  system.  Hut  beyond  this  point  it  flows  henceforth  in  an  easterly 
direction  as  fur  us  the  breach  opened  by  the  united  JJrahnuiputra-Cianges  waters 
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Fig.  81.— Ca.nals  (IF  THK  Uanobtic  Doau. 
Scale  1  ;  8,li00,000. 
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between  the  Rajmahal  aiul  Garro  Hills.  Above  this  breach  the  Ganges  is  joined 
by  all  its  great  tributaries — the  Gogra  or  Sarju,  Gandak,  Baghamati,  and  Kosi 
from  the  Himalayas,  the  Son  from  the  Amarkantak  uplands  in  the  Vindhyas. 
This  southern  affluent,  which  flows  through  a  depression  forming  a  north-eastern 
continuation  of  the  Narbadali  Valley,  differs  greatly  in  its  character  from  the 
northern  feeders.  While  these  .send  down  a  considerable  volume  throughout  the 
year,  the  Son  is  occasionally  almost  completely  exhausted  during  the  dry  season. 
Hut  after  the  tro])ical  rains  its  discbarge  is  sometimes  etpial  to  that  of  the  Ganges 
itself,  the  flow  thus  oscillating  between  GOO  and  1,720,000  cubic  feet  per  second.* 

•  lliinler,  "  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India. ' 
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At  low  water  the  river  bed,  at  some  points  several  miles  wide,  Is  orctipied  by  dunes 
shifting  witli  the  winds,  and  rendering  the  passage  extremely  diflioult  for  travellers. 
Hut  it  is  n(tw  crossed  by  a  railway  bridge  1,;{S()  yards  long,  in  28  sections,  and 
resting  on  piers  sunk  .'J.'J  feet  into  the  ground,  altogethtn-  one  of  the  «,niindest 
engine(>ring  triumphs  of  modern  times,  the  execution  of  which  occupied  no  less 
than  tifteen  years  of  incessant  st  ruggles  with  the  forces  of  nature.    Owing  to  its  tickle 

Pig.  82. — Mount  Muuu. 


character  the  Son  is  unavailable  for  navigation  ;  but  it  floats  down  vast  quantities 
of  bamboo  lumber  from  the  plateaux  to  the  plains,  and  recent  works  regulating  the 
discharge  have  also  rendered  it  useful  foi-  irrigation  purposes.  A  transverse  aiiictU 
or  embankment,  4,000  yards  long,  retains  the  stream  at  its  issue  fnnn  the  hills  near 
the  village  of  Dehri,  and  diverts  a  considerable  portion  to  two  large  canals  skirting 
both  banks  and  ramifying  far  into  the  phiins.  The  western  or  largest  of  these 
canals  receives  a  mean  supply  of  4,450  cubic  feet  per  second. 
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Diirinp:  tho  last  twonty-fwo  (•cnturios  groat  chaiigos  sorm  to  have  taken  place 
ill  the  hydrography  of  this  region.  Megast hcncs,  envoy  from  the  court  of  Seleucus 
Nicator,  places  the  city  of  I'alibothra  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  Krannoboas. 
Hut  historians  are  unanimous  in  identifying  Palihothra,  tlie  Pataliputra  of  the 
Chinese  pilgrim  ll'wen  Tsang,  with  tho  modern  city  of  Tatna,  while  most  archaio- 
logists  agree  with  llavenshuw  in  recognising  in  the  Krannoboas,  "  the  third  river 
in  India  lor  the  abundance  of  its  waters,"  not  the  (jandak,  which  discharges  over 
against  Patna,  but  the  Iliianyabaha,  tho  "yellow,"  or  "auriferous,"  a  name  for  which 
the  Son  is  indel)ted  to  its  golden  sands.  IJut  this  river  no  longer  roaches  the 
Ganges  at  Patna.  Between  the  years  17H0  and  IH^Jo  it  seems  to  have  been  deflected 
about  3  miles  higher  up,  and  the  confluence  lies  now  nearly  10  miles  above  Patna. 

Fig.  83.— Canals  of  thr  Son   H.»»in. 
Scale  1  :  1,400.000. 
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Between  these  two  points  old  watercourses  and  uncertain  cnannels,  flooded  only  in 
the  rainy  season,  still  show  the  traces  of  these  continual  shiftings  westwards. 

Other  equally  important  changes  have  been  accomplished  during  the  historic 
period  in  the  course  of  the  Ganges  itself.  All  its  present  windings  intersect  the 
older  mcanderings  as  laid  down  on  the  early  charts,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
main  stream  is  constantly  shifting  its  bed  by  eating  away,  and  withdrawing  from,  both 
banks  alternately.  Thus  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  Ganges  wound  through 
the  plains  at  a  long  distance  from  the  Rajmahal  Hills,  but  in  1788  it  had  not  only 
approached,  but  had  actually  cut  for  itself  a  new  channel  through  these  hills,  so 
that  isolated  rocks  previously  on  the  right  now  stood  near  the  left  bank.  Ten 
years  later  on  all  vestige  of  these  reefs  had  disappeared,  while  the  place  where  the 
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main  current  formerly  flowed  was  occupied  hy  an  island  H  miles  lonj^;  and  nearly 
2  miles  broad  rising  above  the  highest  water  level.  This  displacenient  oi  the 
Ganges  and  the  continual  erosions  of  the  Kajniahal  Hills  explain  the  deead(>nee  of 
the  cities  of  Pandwah  and  (Jaur,  haknauti  or  ,Ianatat)ad,  which  have  been  succes- 
sively abandoned  by  the  main  stream.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
the  (jianges  came  nowhere  nearer  tlian  7  or  H  miles  to  the  ruins  of  (iaur,  and  the 
villages  that  have  succeeded  this  place  connnunicate  with  the  river  only  through 
its  affluent,  the  Maha  Naddi,  or  else  through  a  brook  navigable  in  the  rainy  season. 
Alcst  of  the  20  square  miles  over  which  tho  ruins  can  be  traced  are  now  covered 
with  swamps  and  jungle.  A  few  walls  and  portals  of  mosques  are  all  that  now 
remain  of  the  edifices  which  have  been  destroyed  by  the  vegetation,  storms,  and  espo- 


Fig.    84. — WiNDINC.S    OK   TIIK    (JaNOKS   AT    CoLQONO. 
S(Mte  1  ;  400,000. 
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cially  the  builders  of  the  cities  of  Itlaldah  and  Murshidabad.  Analogous  changes 
have  been  produced  throughout  the  whole  alluvial  region  of  the  Ganges  and  its 
tributaries,  whose  shiftings  have  compelled  the  people  constantly  to  abandon  and 
rebuild  their  cities. 

The  Ganges  Delta. 

Gaur  marks  the  spot  where  the  upper  branches  of  the  delta  formerly  bifurcated. 
But  the  delta  itself  has  been  bodily  displaced  gradually  towards  the  south. 
According  as  the  alluvia  encroached  seawards,  the  upper  plains  became  more 
consolidated,  confining  the  current  to  a  more  permanent  bed,  and  preventing  it 
from  ramifying  to  the  right  and  left.  At  present  the  head  of  the  delta  stands 
17  miles  south  of  the  ruins  of  Gaur,  and  210  miles  from  the  sea  as  the  bird  flies,  or 
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'JJM)  iiiilos  followinjj;  lli(>  windin^^H  (»f  tho  Hfrpiiiii.  Tlic  wholo  rof^inii  foinprisod 
williiii  llic  furtliist  c'liiiiiiicls  of  the  (laiifjcs  and  r>iiilima))utra  cxciH'ds  .'L'.OOO  scjuiiri' 
mill's  altr);^ctlicr.  Hitc  the  main  Itranrh,  which  takes  tlic  name  of  Tadnia,  or 
l'ad<la  ("  \in\us  "),  winds  south-ciist wards  1o  its  junction  with  the  Jamiina,  which 
is  the  true  llralimapiitra.  Tlic  sccon<lary  I)rancli  retains  tlic  name  of  |}haj;irati,  as 
tho  sucrcd  source  of  the  (ianj^(>s,  and,  notwithstandinf;  its  reduced  size,  tliis  is,  in 

fuct,  still  the  most  veiu'ratod  stream. 

Fig.  8.5.— RriNR  (.1  Uach.  Althoujjfli  now  clo.sed  even  to  .small 

soain  I :  .-ioofioo.  cfaft  for  u  j^rcat  part  of  the  year, 

~|  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
main  current  flowed  formerly 
<hit)U<;h  this  clmnnel.  I'»ut  the 
ru])ture  of  the  embankments,  ior- 
mcily  confiniiip;  the  I'adma  to  u 
narrow  bed,  enabled  that  branch  to 
overflow  eastwards  to  the  Urahma- 
putra,  which  was  till  then  distinct 
from  the  (jianges.  Such  is  ])robably 
the  meaning  of  the  legend,  which 
relates  how  at  this  point  the  sacred 
stream  was  swallowed  up  by  a 
demon.  Continuing  its  .sf)utherly 
course  through  almost  jjerfectly 
oval  meanderings,  the  lihagirati, 
after  receiving  the  Jellinghi  and 
Churni  (^lata  Bhanga)  from  the 
main  branch,  takes  the  name  of 
Ilugli  thence  to  the  sea.  Towards 
the  east  the  whole  region  stretching 
to  the  Brahmaputra  is  intersected 
by  channels  continually  shifting 
their  beds  and  even  their  names, 
so  that  with  every  fresh  inundation 
the  topograpliy  and  nomenclature 
of  this  district  become  modified. 
Towards  the  west  traces  also  remain 
of  old  watercourses,  and  here  the 
Rupnarayan  estuary  is  still  regarded  by  the  natives  as  one  of  tlic  Gangetic  mouths. 
The  Ilugli  itself  lujs  undergone  remarkable  changes  since  the  Europeans  first 
established  their  factories  on  its  banks.  Several  towns  which  formerly  enjoyed 
direct  relations  with  the  western  seaports  are  now  accessible  only  to  light  craft. 
]{ut  while  the  channels  of  Satgaon,  Chinsurah,  Chandei-nagor,  formerly  or  .still 
belonging  to  othei-  iMiropean  powers,  became  choked  with  mud  througli  lu^glect, 
the  English  have  taki'u  all  the  greater  care  to  keei)  open  the  Ilugli  at  least  as  far 
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Fig.  80.  — CoriiSE  OF  TiiK  I'nAciiiATi, 

•  iKLLINOHt,    AMI    MaTA    UliA.N(-A. 
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as  Calcutta.  No  c.\p(>iise  lias  heeii  spared  to  det>pcii  tlie  channel,  strengthen  tho 
hanks,  prevent  the  shoals  from  shiitiiig,  and  hy  skillully  controlling  tlie  tides  lliey 
have  converted  one  of  the  most  dangerous  hranclies  into  a  coiniiariitively  easy 
waterway.  The  hore,  rising  (5  or  7  feet  ahovc  the  ordinary  level,  and  rusliing 
up  stream  at  the  rate  of  26  feet  per  second,  is 
still  formidahlo  to  small  craft.  15ut  ships 
drawing  up  to  2*)  or  2(5  feet  now  easily  sail  hy 
tli(!  Dainudah  and  Rupnarayan  estuaries,  where 
so  many  vessf>ls  were  formerly  swallowed  in 
the  tpiicksands. 

If,  commercially  .sinniking,  the  Hugli  has 
hecome  the  Ganges,  if  it  must  even  be  regarded 
historically  as  the  continuation  of  the  sacred 
stream,  the  true  mouth  in  respect  of  volnme  is 
certainly  the  Meghna,  which  also  receives  the 
Hrahmai)ntra,  and  which  foUows  the  direction 
of  the  I'adma  from  north-we.st  to  south-east. 
Of  all  the  delta  channels  the  ileghna,  with  its 
island-stiid<led  estnary  some  00  miles  broad,  is 
best  (ntith'd  to  give  its  name  to  the  common 
hydrographic  system  of  the  Ganges  and  J?rah- 
maputra.  Through  this  branch  flow  the  un- 
ffovernablo  waters  of  the  united  streams 
sweeping  away  old  and  forming  new  landmarks 
along  their  impetuous  course,  building  up  or 
destroying  islands,  blocking  ancient  and  pierc- 
ing fre.sh  channels  .seawards.  The  tides  also 
penetrate  through  the  Meghna  farthest  inland, 
reaching  to  llajmahal  and  even  to  the  Gogru 
confluence,  and  rising  at  the  mouth  some  Vi 
or  14  feet.  The  phenomenon  of  the  bore, 
formidable  enough  in  the  Hugli,  is  far  more 
tremendous  in  the  ^leghna,  where  it  ascends 
the  stream  in  a  liquid  mass  20  feet  high,  with 
a  velocity  of  15  miles  an  hoiri-.  The  sound  of 
the  rushing  waters  is  heard  many  miles  away, 
and  to  this  cause  is  probably  due  the  local 
legend  of  the  "  BarLsal  Gun,"  whose  booming 

is  wafted  by  the  winds  to  the  banks  of  the  IMeghna.     During  the  monsoon  vessels 
seldom  venture  on  the  waters  of  the  estuary  at  night. 

Through  the  ^leghna  large  marine  animals  ascend  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
ocean.  But  a  species  of  sweet-water  dolphin  known  as  the  pktmista,  and  said  to  be 
of  marine  origin,  is  found  in  the  Indus  as  well  as  in  the  Ganges  and  Brahniapulra. 
How  this  cetacean,  which  reaches  nearly  to  Hardwar,  has  gradually  adapted  itself 
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to  its  prpspnt  haliitat,  nnrl  how  it  Iuih  croHscd  the  spucc  iu)\v  Hopnrntinj?  the  Ganges 
ami  Iiuhis  hasins,  are  quest i(»iis  wliieh  home  have  endeavoured  to  answer  In  tlie 
hypotliesi.s  of  an  old  inlet  of  the  Arabian  Sea  penetratinjif  nortli-ea.stwards  to  the 
Himalayas,  and  gradually  transformed  to  estuarieH  and  fluvial  plains.  The  intor- 
»ening  hind  between  Saharanpur  and  Ludiana  is  in  any  ease  only  910  feet  ubovo 
sea  level,  while  the  streams  descending  towards  this  WHter-i)arting  have  often 
modified  their  course,  flowing  now  to  one,  no'.,-  to  another,  of  the  two  river  basins.* 
Another  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the  (jrangetie  fauna  is  the  isolation  of  the 
boDihifrons  eroeodile,  whieh  is  nu>t  only  in  the  (/iihh  above  Ilardwar,  while  the 
gavial  frequents  th(>  lower  rejiehes  of  the  river. 

The  mean  discharge  of  the  (ianges  has  certainly  diminished  since  the  middle  of 
the  present  century,  maiidy  owing  to  the  small  cpiantity  of  water  now  returned  to 
it  by  the  irrigaticm  canals  in  the  jjlains.  Nevertheless  it  is  still  able  to  send  past 
the  Uajmahal  Ifillsover  1,700,()()()  cubic  feet  per  second  during  the  floods.  IJut 
if  falls  to  '.2 1,000  in  times  of  long  drought,  so  that  the  mean  is  estimated  at  from 
420,000  to  O'i-ijOOO,  a  qiiantity  representing  about  half  of  the  annual  rainfall  in  the 
basin.  During  the  inundations  the  banks  overflow  far  and  wide  on  the  plains. 
But  instead  of  contending  with  the  forces  of  nature,  the  riveroin  populations  have 
adapted  themselves  to  its  laws.  riXcept  near  the  large  cities,  they  have  abstained 
fi'om  constructing  costly  embankments,  which  require  to  be  constantly  strengthened 
with  fresh  works,  and  raised  liigher  and  higher  according  as  the  bed  of  the  river 
becomes  elevated  by  alluvial  deposits.  Being  thus  unable  to  shelter  themselves 
behind  a  barrier  of  dykes,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  Iloang-ho,  Loire,  Po,  or 
Mississippi,  they  cannot  till  the  land  with  a  view  to  tardy  harvests.  Hence  two 
crops  arc  raised,  one  during  the  period  of  low  water,  the  other  immediately  after 
the  floods  have  abated,  while  the  soil  is  still  muddy.  The  great  danger  of  sudden 
eruptions  is  thus  avoided,  while  the  land  is  allowed  incessantly  to  renew  its  fertility. 
In  the  absence  of  natural  eminences,  artificial  terraces  have  been  constructwl  for 
the  riverain  towns  and  villages  above  high-water  level,  which  is  about  45  feet  at 
Benares,  diminishing  gradually  seawards.  The  centres  of  population  are  thus 
transformed  to  teniporary  islets  during  the  floods.  Unfortunately  these  works  are 
carried  on  without  much  method,  the  excavations  made  to  procure  the  necessary 
materials  long  remain  the  receptacles  of  all  sorts  of  noxious  refuse,  and  thus  become 
hotbeds  of  disease,  until  they  are  at  last  filled  by  the  alluvial  deposits. 

The  SAM)KRnAXs. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  these  deposits  are  also  precipitated  on  the  low-lying 
banks,  and  on  the  r/irir.i  or  /<'//<(  of  the  Sanderbans.  Fresh  sandbanks  and  islands 
are  thus  continually  formed  about  the  mouths  of  the  delta,  requiring  the  murine 
charts  and  the  instructions  of  the  pilots  to  be  modified  after  every  survey.  Towards 
the  east,  about  the  Mcghna  estuary,  the  land  is  rapidly  encroaching  on  the  Gulf  of 
Chittagong,  while  in  the  west  the  delta  seems  to  have  undergone  no  increase  in 
*  Medlicott  and  Blanford,  "  Manual  of  the  Geology  of  India  " 
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recent  times.  Here  the  fresh  aeeuniulations  are  often  swept  away  by  the  eyclones, 
besides  which  the  middle  del*  ,,  Hke  the  h)W-lying  tracts  about  the  Po,  Ama/oii, 
and  several  other  largo  rivers,  seems  to  bo  included  in  an  area  of  slow  siibsi<Ienco. 
Xowhero  below  tlu;  upper  alluvial  depot's  has  tho  least  truce  be(>n  discovered  of 
the  marine  formations  whieli  we  shoidd  e.xjiect  to  find  if  the  sea  had  within  a 
recent  geological  epoch  occupied  the  plains  of  liowei*  Hcngal.  .\  shaft  sunk  to  a 
depth  of  470  fe<.'t  at  (.'alcutta  brought  up  nothing  but  tiu'  ronuiins  of  a  land  flora, 
fluvial  shells,  and  fresh-water  sedinu-ntary  nuitter.  A  bed  of  crystalline  gravel 
was  even  penetrated,  which  must  have  conu'  either  from  the  Kajmahal  Hills  or 
from  rocky  eminences,  which  erosions  have  since  caused  to  disaj)pear  from  the 
region  of  tho  delta.  Iletice  throughout  the  modern  geological  locli  tho  Gangetie 
delta  must  have  always  stood  above  sea  level.  The  most  recent  marine  formations 
found  towards  the  north  at  the  foot  of  the  (Jarnt  Hills  all  belong  to  the  tertiary 
ages. 

But  although  dry  land  for  such  a  vast  peri(Kl,  tho  soil  of  Calcutta  has  nevei" 
ceased  to  subside,  for  tho  old  vegetable  dejrosits  penetrate  to  depths  far  below  th 
present  lovel  of  the  sea.  This  phenomenon  of  subsidence,  all  tho  more  remarkable 
that  the  opposite  movement  has  been  observcnl  on  tho  Orissa  and  Arrakan  seaboards 
on  both  sides  of  tho  IJay  of  Jlongal,  is  probably  continued  .south  of  the  delta  in  the 
direction  of  the  central  depression  in  the  bay.  This  "  swiitch  of  no  ground,"  as  it 
is  called,  lies  about  80  miles  to  tho  south-oast  of  tho  mouth  of  tho  Ilugli,  but  close 
to  the  banks  obstructing  the  entrance  of  tho  !Matlah  and  neighbouring  estuaries. 
The  waters  surrounding  it  are  only  from  130  to  2i")0  feet  deep,  whereas  in  the 
interior  of  the  cavity  the  sounding-line  sinks  1,350  and  oven  l,G50  feet  without 
reaching  tho  bottom.  According  t(»  Forgu.s8on,  this  crator-like  formation  must  be 
attributed  solely  to  tho  rotatory  action  of  tho  tides  and  marine  currents  which  meet 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  bay. 

The  southern  region  of  the  delta  is  a  sort  of  neutral  zone  between  land  and 
water.  It  is  connected  with  tho  term  finiia  by  its  vegetation,  with  tho  sea  by  the 
liquid  masses  everywhere  penetrating  through  it,  and  even  completely  submerging 
it  during  the  spring-tides  and  storms.  This  tract  is  known  hy  the  name  of 
Sanderban  (Sunderband),  a  term  variously  explained  by  etymologists  as  the  "  lied 
Forest"  (Sindurban),  tho  "Superb  Forest"  (Sudorban),  the  "Halters'  Land" 
(Chandabhanda),  or  else  the  "Forest  of  8undri,"  that  is,  the  heritiera  littoralin,  the 
most  characteristic  tree  of  these  half- submerged  lands.  From  the  liiKjk  {^li/pha 
fikphantica^,  another  plant  peculiar  to  the  Sanderban,  the  river  HugH  is  also  said 
to  take  its  name.  This  watery  region  stretch  is  west  and  east  over  120  miles, 
and  has  a  total  area  of  8,000  square  miles.  Tho  vast  labyrinth,  intersected 
by  fourteen  considerable  streams  and  by  hundreds  of  channels  with  innumer- 
able ramifications,  is  accessible  only  to  the  boatman  gliding  in  his  frail  bark  of 
red  sundri  wood  amidst  the  reeds,  or  under  a  canopy  of  overhanging  foliage. 
Numerous  islands  und».r  the  shelter  of  sand  dunes  are  covered  with  dense  forests 
administered  by  the  Government,  while  others  prorluce  nothing  but  dwarf  palms 
[phvenijc  paludoaa)  or  brushwood,  a£fordiug  a  retreat  for  wild  beasts.     The  ruins 
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l'()iiM»l  luTc  iiml  there  nIi<»\v  thai  the  SiindeilmiiH  were  iiilial»i<e«l.  and  even  eoiitiiiiied 
Hiiiiie  Inrp"  towns  iit  the  time  when  the  KnrdpeaiiH  niipeanil  (in  tlir  scene.  'I'lie 
early  l'i)rlny;iiese  writers  unaninimisly  assert  that  tliese  traets  were  thirkly  ]»eo|th'(l 
in  their  time,  lint  tlio  limit  hetweeii  the  cultivated  districts  and  the  uninhahitid 
Clla^l  lands  seems  to  have  remained  unchanged  for  centuries.  During  the  last 
liuiidred  y<?i»r>*,  howt-ver,  tht>  cultivated  urea  hus  largely  increuMed,  especiully  in  the 
ditectioii  of  the  Megiina,  whc'e  the  mean  elevation  (»f  the  land  is  somewhat  higlier. 
In  IS7"J  the  reclaimed  soil  had  a  total  e.\tent  of  7(H),0(M>  acres,  hut  lu'iiig  mostly 
exposed  to  inundations,  extensive  emhankmeiits  have  had  to  he  const ructf<l  for  its 
protection.  The  cultivated  parts  ure  ihuM  often  converted  by  the  high  tide.s  into 
eouiitlcHs  islets  of  polygonal  form. 
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This  region  (d'  shil'titig  estuaries,  where  the  fr<'sh  and  salt  waters  intermingle 
with  tlu'ir  diverse  Horas  and  fainia^,  and  which  are  surrounded  by  marshy  dcpression.s 
kiu)wn  as  liliiU,  j/iila,  of  jlntlliix,  is  the  hotbed  of  the  so-called  "Hengal"  or  "jungle 
fever,"  oiu^  of  tho  mctst  drouded  ondomics  in  India.  It  attacks  people  of  all  race.s, 
natives  and  foreigners  iiidi.scrimiiuttely,  choosing  its  victims  in  Calcutta  especially 
mnongst  the  boatmen,  .saihtrs,  jjorters,  custom-lumso  olHcers,  and  others  engag(>d 
along  the  river  banks,  elsewhere  amongst  the  hunters  and  planters  occupied  on  tho 
low-lying  grounds.  It  is  most  prevalent  in  iSeptember,  when  the  waters  begin  to 
subside,  h>aving  wet  slimy  surfaces  exp().sed  to  the  sun.  ("holeru  is  also  endonnc  in 
Jjower  |{<>ngal,  from  which  centre  it  spread  early  in  tho  present  century  over  tl»e 
rest  of  India  and  throughout  tho  whcdo  woild.  It  hus  probably  existe<l  from  the 
remotest  times  along  the  banks  of  the  Lower  (iunges,  ulthotigh  regarded  as  a  new 
disorder  at  the  tinu>  of  its  sudden  ajjpeurance  in  Kurope.  The  superahundant 
moisture  of  tho  country  and  the  putrefaeti<m  of  tho  decayed  substances  saturated 
with  water,  which  is  everywhere  I'uund  ut  u  few  inches  below  the  surface,  ure  the 
causes  of  this  terrible  pestilence. 

The  thousands  and  even  millions  of  dead  bodies  formerly  thrown  up  by  the 
(Janges  along  its  banks  also  contributed  to  corruj)t  the  atmosplure.  Hut  since  the 
intnMluct ion  of  sanitary  arrangements  under  the  British  administration,  this  great 
artery  has  ceased  to  be  the  universal  receptacle  of  its  votajies  after  death.  Never- 
theless the  police  regulations  are  still  too  often  eluded  by  filial  devotion  eoger  to 
secure  for  the  departed  the  blessings  attending  a  watery  grave  in  the  sacred  stream  of 
innnortality.  For  the  Hindu,  the  Ganges,  which  waters  his  rice-grounds  ami  brings 
his  crops  to  maturity,  is  more  than  a  goddess  ;  she  is  a  divine  mother,  who  consented 
tt)  descend  on  earth  only  to  wu.sli  and  purify  the  remains  of  King  Hhagirati's 
ancestors.  Hut  her  source  is  still  in  the  heavens,  and  in  her  pure  stream  the 
innnortals  still  delight  to  sport.  When  the  waters  burst  from  the  firmament,  the 
mighty  Siva  alone,  whose  head  and  shoulders  are  the  rocks  of  the  Himalayas,  had 
strength  to  bear  tlu;  weight  of  the  river,  "  fulling  from  his  brow  like  a  pearl 
necklace  whose  string  is  broken." 
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Along  the  (langes  banks  every  spot  is  sacreil,  ami  its  very  naiiir,  uxcrently 
uttert'il  liiindrcds  of  miles  from  its  course,  sutlices  to  wipe  out  sins  coiiiniitted  <lurin;.t 
OIK  or  more  pi'e\  ions  existences.  iK  vout  pilgrims  till  their  vials  witli  the  divine 
water,  which  are  tlu-n  placed  in  two  panniers  joined  tojrcllitr  by  a  bamlxjo,  and 
decked  with  peacocks'  feathers.  Charged  with  this  Iturden,  like  the  Amergne 
water-carriers,  they  traverse  the  whole  peninsula,  retailing  the  sacred  fluid  at 
u  high  price;  and  the  rich  are  thus  enabled  to  enjoy  the  inestiiiiabl(>  piivile^re  of 
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purifying  themselves  with  the  holy  stream  v  "'bout  journeying  to  its  banks.  At 
the  same  time,  this  pilgrimage  to  "mother  Ganges"  is  indis])ensable  for  the 
acquisition  of  perfect  sanctity,  and  its  merits  are  greatly  enhanced  by  performing 
the  prtKhi/inhiiia,  which  consists  in  travelling  for  six  mtmths  uj)  and  down  the  banks 
between  its  source  and  its  mouth.  Along  this  rout(>  the  s])ecially  sacred  s])ots  are 
naturally  indicated  by  the  confluences,  isolated  bluffs,  sudden  windings,  wild 
gorges,   and   the   like.      At   such   places  the   ablutions  have   their  full  clean.sing 
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cfR«'ii('y  ;  iind  Iutc,  t'«»ns('(|iii'iilly,  ilif  pilK'"'"'  tiuritH,  tlif  fradcr  csfaldislifH  hiiiiHolf, 
and  towns  Mjn-in;?  iijt  under  the  sliadow  id'  the  teniplf.  In  no  other  land  has 
reli;:ion  had  siieli  a  lar;;e  sharo  in  tlie  I'onndatifin  of  eities. 

Next  to  the  Van>,'t/e-kian>,',  the  (Janvi't'H  is  <d'  'ill  rivern,  uiulonhtedly  the  most 
important  eeoiirtmieaily.  The  lai  i.  tiUed  l»y  the  humlnd  million  iidiaititantH  of  itn 
l)aNiii,  is  extremely  fertile,  yieldin;,'  in  ahnndame  every  variety  of  priHluee;  their 
citieM  are  \vi>altliy  and  industrious;  li)?ht  craft  are  crowded  in  thousands  about  the 
riverain  ])orts.  Till  within  recent  times,  this  waterway,  with  the  channels  of  its 
delta,  was  the  only  connnercial  hi^diway  in  Ken^'al  ;  and  although  now  dc|)rive(l 
by  the  riiilways  of  much  of  its  traliic,  the  (iaiij^cs  still  remains  one  of  the  most 
fre(|ueiited  in  the  whole  worhl.  CaUuittu  ulone  receivoH  from  the  inland  ports  over 
i)l (),<•(»(), 000  worth  of  merchandise  yearly.  At  c(>rtain  points  Hovcrul  hundred 
loaded  harges  pass  the  ^huts  in  a  sin<;lcday,  and  the  annual  movement  in  the  portM 
of  the  delta  must  he  eslimat«'d  hy  millions  of  tons.  The  (Janj^es  cannot,  of  course, 
compare  with  the  Thames,  the  Hudson,  or  Mississippi  for  sl(>am  navifjfation,  but 
nowhere  else,  except  on  the  Chinese  rivers,  an*  smaller  craft  more  numerous. 

W»'st  of  the  Ijower  (Janjjjes  the  most  iniportaiit  stream  is  the  Damudah,  which, 
owinjf  to  itH  fro(juent  inundations,  is  much  dreade<l  by  the  riveiiiin  populations,  but 
which  is  all  the  more  venerated  by  tho  wild  tribes  of  the  surroundinj;  hills.  During 
the  floods  of  l?;")?  the  Damudidi  opened  for  itself  a  new  channel  southwards 
directly  to  the  (}an<?es  estuary,  and  the  old  bed  connectiiifj;  it  with  the  IFiif^li  has 
been  completely  abandoned  since  17(52.  In  the  re;j;ion  uf  the  Upper  Damudah  and 
its  atlluents  arc  found  tho  only  hilly  tracts  in  Hen<fal  proper;  and  these  hills, 
while  continuin<^  the  Vindhya  system  under  diverse  names,  dilFer  from  it  in  their 
geolof^ical  formation.  The  sandstones  forming  the  eastern  escarpments  of  the 
Bhagelkhand  plateaux  are  replaced  l)y  metamorphi(!  and  carboniferous  roi'ks.  A  few 
isolated  groups  alone  still  attest  the  former  eastern  extension  of  the  Vindhyaa 
Above  the  great  bend  of  the  (ianges  the  liajmahal  Hills  consist  of  basalt  traps, 
much  more  recent  than  tho  lavas  of  the  Dekkan  ;  and  about  20  miles  south-east  of 
Colgong  are  seen  some  small  trachyte  and  porphyry  cones,  which  were  probably 
the  nucleus  of  the  old  plutonic  ranges. 


IXHAHIT.VNTS    OF    THK    GaXGKS    BasIN. 

Although  approac'hing  clo^."'  to  the  most  densely  peopled  regions  of  India,  the 
hills  lying  west  of  the  Bardwan  and  Patna  railway  are  amongst  tho  least  known  in 
the  peninsula.  TIere  towns  and  villages  occur  at  rare  intervals,  while  certain 
districts  have  been  rendered  almost  uninhabitable  by  the  tiger,  elephant,  and  other 
wild  beasts.  Nevertheless,  the  populations  of  these  rugged  tracts  contribute  their 
share  towards  the  increase  of  wealth  in  Hengal.  They  prepare  the  cashoo  of  com- 
merce from  the  sap  of  the  catrr/iii  acacia,  gather  white  vegetable  wax,  and  collect 
from  the  branches  of  certain  trees  the  gum-lac  secreted  by  the  insect  called 
coccus  lacca. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  multitudes  dwelling  on  the  Gangetic  plains,  whetner  of 
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Aryan,  Dravidiaii,  Kolarian,  or  Indo-Cliini'si'  ori^'in,  niay  lie  claHsi'd  anio)i)j;Mt  th«) 
more  or  less  civilisrd  nK'nilitrs  ol  th**  human  family.  Miit  within  the  basin  Itself 
tlirre  still  e.xist  a  tiumlx-r  of  tribes  and  ciiMtim,  some  subdued,  others  r*>hitively 
independent,  which  have  presi'rved  their  racial  characteristics  without  acceptinn; 
even  the  outward  forms  of  Hindu  or  .Mohammedan  culture.  Amongst  these  com- 
munities some  may  be  r<'f{;arded  as  barbarous  or  savage.  DriM'U  from  the  plain  by 
the  Aryan  and  other  invaders,  they  have  tid«  ii  refup-  eitlier  in  the  marshy  forests, 
skirtinj,'  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  or  in  the  hilly  districts  alonjj;  the  lower  course 
of  the  (iimges.  Others  again,  like  the  Kuropeaii  gipsies,  liave  escaped  destruction 
by  adopting  a  nomad  life,  without  any  fixed  abodes,  and  moving  about  inees.santly 
from  place  to  place.  The  Nats,  Kanjars,  Jladyas,  Ha/igars,  as  thes«>  (iangeti(! 
gipsies  are  variously  called,  form  temporary  villages  of  wooden  huts,  covered  with 
foliage  or  matting,  and  graze  their  flocks  by  the  wayside.  I'liey  themselves  live 
on  offal,  carrion,  and  other  refuse,  wliei  their  thousand  iceupations,  such  as 
fortune-telling,  exhibiting  bears  or  monkeys,  liorse-de  .ling,  minstrelsv,  fail  to 
yiehl  them  better  sust«uiance.  liike  their  Kuroi)ea;i  kindred,  they  secure  immunity 
from  persecution  by  always  keeping  prude?itly  aloo''  from  pob'tical  nr  religious 
strife.  The  local  rajas  have  no  more  faithful  subjects  than  '  moho  erratic  tribes, 
whose  religion  Is  always  tliat  of  the  majority,  ot,  rather,  w!;i.st  only  faith  consists 
in  jiromoting  the  c(»minon  welfare. 

In  Audh,  and  farther  east  along  the  Nepal  fron:itr,  he  IJhars  and  i'liarus,  who 
claim  Rajput  descent,  live  in  scattered  groups,  cut  off  by  their  marshy  territcry 
from  uU  communication  with  the  peoides  of  the  plains.  ]}ut  others,  who  wert" 
unable  to  escape  from  the  concjuerors,  have  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  serfdom,  or 
else  made  outcasts.  Thus  the  Kori  and  Clmmars,  tanners  and  weavers  in  the 
towns,  have  remained  little  better  than  slaves  in  lu  rural  districts,  where  they 
continue  to  till  the  land  for  their  Rajput  or  lirahraan  masters,  now  legally  free. 
Any  appeal  to  the  courts  could  avail  them  little.  Desjjised  as  they  are,  they  could 
not  escape  from  the  hovels  they  share  with  the  swine,  and  would  evt>rywhcre  be 
repelled  as  unclean  beasts.  A  somewhat  higher  position  is  held  in  Audh  by  the 
Pasi,  who  are  said  to  be  descended  f re  -i  the  old  masters  of  the  land,  and  who  have 
become  half  Ilinduised.  They  supply  >  ;  of  the  rural  police  in  Audh,  where  about 
one  million  of  tlie  whole  population  is  still  classed  among  the  aborigines. 

This  element  is  much  more  numerous  in  the  Bengal  provinces,  where  they  are 
estimated  at  3,000,000,  exclusi'-ely  of  the  low  castes  representing  the  old  races, 
which  have  become  variouaiy  mingled  with  the  Hindu  intruders.  Several  tribes 
have  succeeded  in  preserving  a  nominal  independence  in  the  hilly  districts  south  of 
the  Son  and  Ganges.  Thus  the  Malers,  or  Pahariahs — that  is,  "hillmen" — who 
numl)er  about  400,000  in  the  upland  Rajmahal  valleys,  still  enjoyed  a  certain 
autonomy  down  to  the  middle  of  the  present  century.  Since  then,  the  English,  after 
several  useless  military  expeditions,  have  induced  the  chiefs  to  become  state  pensioners, 
and  their  territories  are  now  carefully  circumscribed.  All  have  discontinued  their 
raids  on  the  surrounding  districts,  and  now  appear  ou  the  plains  only  as  peaceful 
traders.  Nor  can  the  Pahariahs  be  regarded  in  any  sense  as  savages.  Their  cabins 
78 
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are  neatly  constructed  of  bamboo  canes,  and  fitted  up  with  carved  furniture,  while 
the  approaches  are  tastefully  laid  out.  Their  fields  and  gardens  are  well  tilled,  and 
usually  yield  enough  to  supply  a  small  export  trade.  As  dealers  they  ai-e 
scrupulously  honest,  one  of  their  national  ])roverbs  being,  "  llather  die  than  lie." 
Like  most  of  the  Assam  and  Indo-Chinese  tribes,  they  set  apart  a  common  dwelling 
in  every  village  for  the  young  unmarried  men.  Before  the  houses  and  near  the 
sacred  trees  are  planted  tall  bamboos,  to  scare  the  evil  spirits,  who  take  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  the  sun  to  steal  the  great  god  of  the  uni\erse  by  night.  Most 
anthropologists  affiliate  the  Pahariahs  to  the  Dravidians  of  Southern  India,  to  whom 
they  have,  at  all  events,  been  assimilated  in  speech.  The  statement  that  they  are 
rapidly  diminishing  in  number  seems  to  have  no  solid  foundation,  and  is  due 
probably  to  the  errors  of  the  census  returns,  caused  by  the  change  of  names  common 


amongst  these  clans. 
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The  Santals,  or  Sontals,  who  number  perhaps  2,000,000,  are  concentrated 
chiefly  in  the  valley's  and  first  eminences  rising  from  the  plains  towards  the 
Pahariah  Hills.  Hence  the  term  Daman-i-koh,  or  "  Skirt  of  the  Mountains," 
applied  to  the  part  of  their  territory  near  the  Rajmahal  uplands.  Although 
agriculturists,  the  Santals  still  retain  some  of  their  old  nomad  habits,  settling 
on  one  spot  until  the  land  becomes  impoverished,  and  then  removing  to  fresh 
clearances  in  the  jungle.  But  in  several  districts,  and  especially  in  the  Daman-i- 
koh,  where  they  had  increased  from  3,000  in  1790  to  over  200,000  in  1840,  most 
of  the  land  has  already  been  reclaimed,  so  that  they  have  here  become  sedentary  in 
spite  of  themselves.  No  people  in  India  have  had  to  suffer  more  from  heavy  land- 
taxes,  fiscal  regulations,  and  especially  the  usury  of  money-lenders.  Driven  to 
desperation  by  these  exactions,  and  failing  to  obtain  redress  from  the  British 
tribunals,  they  resolved  to  quit  their  homes  in  a  body,  and  seek  for  justice  from 
the  viceroy  himself  in  Calcutta.  The  eastern  Santals,  who  had  suffered  most  from 
imposts  and  usurers,  set  out  on  June  30,  1855,  men,  women,  and  children,  with  a 
vanguard  of  30,000  armed  men,  preceded  by  hiralds  and  drummers.  They  had 
advanced  some  distance  into  the  plains,  wasting  the  plantations  and  firing  the 
houses  of  the  money-lenders,  when  they  came  into  collision  with  the  British  troops. 
A  massacre  rather  than  a  battle  was  the  result,  and  when  the  country  was  occupied 
all  the  male  adults  of  several  villages  were  found  to  have  perished.  After  the 
catastrophe  the  authorities  set  about  examining  their  grievances  and  affording 
them  some  redress.  The  lands  wore  restored  to  those  who  cultivated  them,  certain 
usurious  agreements  were  cancelled,  and  slavery,  hitherto  tolerated  by  the  tribunals, 
was  solemnly  abolished,  although  afterwards  too  often  revived  under  another  form. 
The  railway,  penetrating  into  the  Santal  territory,  attracted  "  navvies  "  in  tens 
of  thousands,  the  tea-growers  of  Assam  required  labourers  for  their  plantations, 
fair  promises  were  held  out  to  them  even  by  the  large  landholders  of  Mauritius 
and  Reunion.  But  everywhere  the  result  was  nearly  always  the  same — real 
slavery  under  the  disguise  of  contract  labour.     Ever  fond  of  change,  the  Santals 
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emigrate  freely.  Thousands  seek  employment  for  a  season,  or  even  for  years,  on 
the  plains  ;  others  allow  themselves  to  be  carried  beyond  the  seas.  IJut  few  ever 
find  their  way  back  to  their  native  land. 

The  national  type  is  amongst  the  most  remarkable  in  India.  Wliile  lacking 
the  delicate  traits  of  the  Bengali,  the  Santals  have  more  energy  and  more  of  the 
beauty  inspired  by  frankness  and  courage.  The  features  are  generallj'  broad,  with 
prominent  cheek-bones,  rather  thick  lips,  flat  forehead  and  round  bead.     Their 

Fig.  88. — Kajmahal  Hills— Pahahiah  and  8antal  Teuritokibs. 
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appearance  betrays  altogether  great  bodily  vigour  and  robust  health.  Quick, 
animated,  always  cheerful  and  good-natured,  they  have  unfortunately  learnt  to 
distrust  strangers,  and  the  arrival  of  a  Hindu  in  their  country  alarms  them  "  more 
than  the  presence  of  a  tiger  or  leopard."  Nevertheless  the  traveller  is  always  sure 
of  a  friendly  welcome,  and  will  find  before  every  house  a  scat  of  honour,  the 
"  stranger's  bench,"  where  wayfarers,  whatever  be  their  race,  colour,  or  religion, 
are  invited  to  share  the  family  board.  Having  no  artisans  of  their  own  race,  they 
have  been  obliged  to  invite  from  other  parts  smiths,  weavers,  and  other  craftsmen, 
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who  urc  always  treated  as  equals  and  allowed  to  intermarry  with  them.  These 
Hindu  strangers  thus  gradually  become  completely  naturalised. 

Of  the  twelve  Santal  tribes  seven  have  preserved  themselves  almost  pure, 
without  any  caste  prejudices.  But  numy  communities  near  the  plains  have  already 
become  half  assimilated  to  the  IJengali,  losing  their  national  dignity  as  freemen, 
and  sinking  to  the  position  of  half-bred  low  castes  despised  by  those  of  pure  blood. 
The  Santal  speech  is  a  member  of  the  Kolarian  group,  in  which  it  is  distinguished 
above  all  others  for  its  highly  developed  agglutinating  forms.  It  seems  to  have 
borrowed  many  rools  from  the  Sanskrit,  to  which  it  has  in  return  given  several 
expressions,  and  apparently  even  some  of  its  peculiar  sounds.  But  there  is  no 
native  literature,  nor  even  an  alphabet.  A  few  religious  tracts  and  translations  of 
the  Bible  prepared  by  the  missionaries  are  the  only  literary  treasures  of  the  natives, 
who  in  the  schools  learn  the  language  of  their  hated  Bengali  oppressors. 

Amongst  the  Santals  the  family  circle  is  placed  on  a  solid  foundation.  Mar- 
riages are  not  arranged  beforehand  by  the  parents,  as  amongst  the  Hindus.  The 
young  men  choose  for  themselves,  but  always  in  a  different  clan  from  their  own, 
and  the  father  intervenes  only  in  a  formal  way,  to  arrange  for  the  reception  of  the 
new  bride  in  the  tribe.  Although  not  forbidden,  jiolygamy  is  rarely  practised,  and 
never  except  when  the  first  wife  proves  barren.  Divorce  is  also  rare,  and  the 
resp(>ct  shown  to  woman  is  revealed  especially  in  their  courteous  and  decorous 
demeanour.  They  are  fond  of  decking  themselves  with  flowers,  feathers,  false  hair, 
and  other  finery ;  and  they  delight  in  covering  their  wives  and  daughters  with 
metal  ornaments,  iron  when  poor,  copper  or  even  silver  when  they  can  afford  it. 
The  houses,  Avhich  usually  stand  apart,  are  painted,  in  alternate  red,  black,  and 
white  lines,  and  are  always  neat  and  tidy.  Each  has  its  own  special  cult,  which  is 
performed  in  common  under  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  family.  On  his  death- 
bed the  father  reveals  to  his  eldest  son  the  name  of  his  god  and  the  words  with 
which  he  is  to  be  addressed,  and  at  his  decnmse  he  himself  is  enrolled  amongst  the 
deities,  with  all  his  ancestors.  After  burning  the  body,  the  eldest  son  or  nearest 
akin  takes  three  fragments  of  the  skull  and  casts  them  into  the  sacred  river 
Damudah,  in  order  that  tliey  may  be  borne  to  the  ancestral  home  beyond  the  grave. 
When  a  Santal  falls  a  prey  to  a  wild  beast  the  nearest  relative,  abstaining  from  all 
food  and  sleep,  follows  the  animal  until  t»  has  recovered  some  remains  of  the 
victim,  to  be  sent  after  him  on  the  same  waters. 

The  patriotic  sentiment  is  as  highly  developed  as  the  family  life.  Special 
ceremonies  celebrate  the  young  man's  introduction  into  the  clan,  and  the  elders 
expound  to  him  his  duties  towards  the  community.  Crime  and  breach  of  honour 
involve  expulsion  from  the  clan ;  that  is,  civil  death.  In  ordinary  cases  the  right 
of  citizenship  nuiy  be  recovered ;  but  when  the  charge  is  serious,  for  the  delinquent 
notliing  is  left  except  to  take  his  bow  and  arrows  and  escape  to  the  jungle,  whence 
he  never  returns.  Suspension  of  rights  and  banishment  are  the  only  coercive 
measures  in  the  Santal  tribe,  and  the  British  authorities  are  quite  aware  that  their 
system  could  have  no  result  except  to  disturb  the  notion  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
diminish  the  influence  of  the  "  fathers  "  and  other  representatives  chosen  by  the 
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Santals  themselves.  Protestant  and  Catholi(!  missioiinrios  have  boon  more 
successful  amongst  them  than  elsewhere  in  India,  although  tlio  bulk  of  flic  naticm 
still  remains  loyal  to  the  ancient  cult.  Several  times  during  the  year  tlio  villiigers 
gather  bcro  itb  the  shade  of  a  sal  (^shoira  rohiiHtn^,  pre-eminently  the  national  tree, 
and  danoo  ir  a,  circle,  singing  hymns  in  honour  of  their  forefiitliers,  who  are 
supposed  to  look  on  from  the  branches  above.  To  them  also  sacrifices  arc  offcicd 
of  goats,  fowls,  or  even  red  fruits  and  flowers,  whose  colour  may  jjroduce  tlie  illusion 
of  blood.  The  same  offerings  are  brought  to  the  sun,  and  to  the  "  Great  Mountain," 
a  divinity  often  confounded  with  Siva,  god  of  the  snowy  peaks,  and  tliis  rite  would 
seem  to  point  at  a  former  residence  of  the  tribe  in  some  upland  Himalayan  valley. 

Fig.  89.  — AllORIOISAL    Pol'l-LATION    OK    BeNOAL. 
Scale  1  :  6,000,000. 
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The  elephant  is  also  worshipped  as  a  protector  of  the  clans,  and  the  young  mother 
delights  to  lay  her  babe  at  his  feet  and  ask  a  blessing  on  its  head.  Amongst  the 
Kols  and  Khonds  the  elephant  takes  the  title  of  "  grandmother." 

The  Oraons,  or  Dhangars — that  is,  "  Highlanders" — another  native  tribe  of  tho 
Chota  Nagpore  districts,  are,  like  the  Pahariahs,  of  Dravidian  stock  and  speech,  and 
claim  to  have  come  with  them  from  Western  India.  They  call  tlicmseh  cs  Kliuruk, 
and  large  numbers  of  this  tribe  seek  employment  either  on  the  public  works  in 
Bengal,  or  else  as  coolies  in  distant  colonies.  The  Oraons,  who  number  about 
600,000  altogether,  divided  into  several  clans,  each  with  its  distinctive  token  or 
symbolic  animal,  call  themselves  the  "  tribe  of  lalmur,"  and  are  fond  of  giving 
proof  of  skill  and  strength  in  the  tasks  imposed  on  them.      They  are  a  simple, 
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lifjht-lioartcfl  people,  easily  amused  and  f?iven  to  much  daneiufr  and  merry-makinff. 
Tlie  type  is  somewhat  repulsive,  v(>ry  dark,  with  projeetinp  lower  jaw,  .thick  lips, 
low  narrow  forehead,  long  and  slightly  crisp  hair,  often  smeared  with  cow-dung. 
Nevertheless  they  greatly  delight  in  tinery  of  all  sorts,  and  tattoo  various  parts  of 
the  body.  Th(>  dwellings  are  mor^ily  mud  huts,  with  the  dum-kharia  set  apart 
in  every  village  for  gymnastic  exercises.  Ijike  the  Sautals,  they  worship  the  sun, 
spirits,  and  their  ancestors,  to  whom  they  sacrifice  small  animals ;  like  them,  also, 
they  are  exogamous,  choose  their  own  wives,  and  allow  the  women  a  considerable 
share  of  influence.  Wlien  two  girls  become  sisters  thcj'  exchange  necklaces  in 
presence  of  witnesses,  and  to  the  end  of  their  days  call  each  other  "  my  flower  "  or 
"my  smile." 

On  the  plateaux  west  of  the  Gangetic  delta  are  some  other  tribes,  such  as  the 
INFunda,  akin  to  the  Kols  of  Orissa,  and  the  Karwar,  akin  to  the  Santals,  who  roam 
over  the  forests  south  of  the  Son,  living  partly  on  Avild  fruits  and  roots,  which  they 
share  with  the  monkeys.  But  most  of  the  aborigines  have  become  largely  assimi- 
lated to  the  Hindus,  from  whom  they  differ  little,  except  in  the  inferior  position 
held  by  them  in  the  caste  sj'stem.  The  Chandals,  the  most  despised  of  Hindu 
castes,  and  numbering  about  1,500,000,  are  evidently  descended  from  these  ancient 
occupiers  of  the  land  collectively  known  to  the  Aryan  invaders  as  Dasyas.  The 
Rajbansi  or  Pali,  who  speak  a  Bengali  dialect,  the  Malda,  the  Kotch  and  other 
peasant  castes  -^ven  more  numerous  in  the  Brahmaputra  than  in  the  Ganges  basin, 
are  also  aborigines  ))robably  of  Burmese  stock.  Other  representatives  of  the  old 
po  ulations  are  the  Bluiyas,  tillers  of  the  soil ;  the  Bagdi,  fishers ;  the  Bari, 
pahuKiuin  bearers ;  the  Mucin,  tanners.  To  these  have  been  referred  many  religious 
practices  of  pre-Aryan  origin,  notably  those  human  sacrifices  which  the  British 
authorities  have  had  such  trouble  in  suppressing.  The  sanguinary  cult  of  Siva  and 
of  Kali  continued  to  cost  the  lives  of  many  young  persons  down  to  the  year  1866  in 
Jessore,  Dakka,  and  the  Chota  Nagpore  forests.  Along  the  river  banks  tradition 
still  shows  the  spots  where  the  victims  were  immolated  by  the  priests. 

The  Hindus  axd  Mohammedans. 

The  purely  Aryan  Hindu  element  seems  to  be  most  numerously  represented  in 
the  province  of  Audh.  Here  the  priests,  professional  classes,  artisans  and  peasants 
of  the  JJrahman  caste  constitute  at  least  one-eighth  of  the  whole  population,  while 
most  of  the  landed  estates  are  held  by  the  Raji)iii.s  and  others  claiming  to  belong 
to  the  warlike  Kshatrya  class.  The  Kayasths,  "  shrewd,  subtle,  and  false  as  the 
Dy/antincs  of  the  Lower  Empire,"  have  become  mainly  scribes  and  notaries,  and 
in  combination  with  the  Vaisyas  have  monopolised  the  whole  trade  of  the  country. 
The  Ahir  or  Gopa  peasants,  dcscenduats  of  sheplicrds,  boast  of  their  kinship  with 
the  divine  race  of  Krishna  liims':lf.  The  Kunni,  who  Were  amongst  the  earliest 
settlers,  and  the  jNIuraos,  who  w'th  the  Ahirs  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  people, 
all  claim  unmixed  Hindu  origin,  as  do  also  the  Aryans,  who  descended  to  the 
lower  plains  of  the  Ganges  at  the  time  of  the  primitive  migrations.     Like  the 
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colonists  of  most  races,  they  call  themselves  "  twice-born,"  pretending  to  a  higher 
rank  of  nobility  than  they  are  really  entitled  to.  The  Brahinans  of  Audh,  and 
especially  those  of  Kanoj,  the  ancient  Hindu  capital,  even  consider  themselves 
superior  to  those  of  Bengal,  both  socially  and  religiously.  Tliey  refuse  to  eat  at 
the  same  table  with  them,  and  an  Allahabad  or  Benares  crimimd  will  stoically 
submit  to  the  lash  in  his  prison  cell  rather  than  swallow  a  single  grain  of  rice 
prepared  by  a  Calcutta  Brahman.  Till  rccen*^ly  a  pure  Aryan  of  Aiidli,  although 
a  mere  peasant,  could  not  contract  lawful  marriage  with  a  Braliman  woman  of 
Bengal,  however  wealthy  her  father  might  be.  To  the  provinces  on  the  upper 
plains  of  the  Ganges  and  Jamna,  where  the  pure  Hindu  Brahmans  predominate, 
the  Aloslem  founders  of  the  Moghul  Empire  have  in  a  special  manner  given  the 
term  "  Hindustan,"  a  term  afterwards  applied  generally  to  all  countries  where  the 
Hindu  languages  and  religions  prevail — that  is,  to  the  whole  of  Cisgangetic  India. 

The  Mohammedans,  so  numerous  in  the  North-West  Provinces,  are  in  a  minority 
in  the  Ganges  basin.  Yet  they  were  long  the  political  masters  of  this  region, 
where  they  often  adopted  violent  measures  to  compel  the  people  to  accept  Tslam. 
In  the  Upper  Gangetic  plains  they  comprise  a  seventh  only,  and  in  Audh  not  more 
than  a  tenth  of  the  population.  Somewhat  more  numerous  in  Behar,  they  are 
scarcely  found  at  all  in  Chota  Nagiiore,  where  pre-Aryan  religions  still  pnnail. 
But  the  census  of  1872  made  the  unexpected  revelation  that  in  the  single  province 
of  Lower  Bengal  they  were  more  numerous  than  in  the  whole  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  Here  the  Mohammedans  form  one-third  of  the  population,  but  they  are 
of  a  very  different  type  from  their  Arab  co-religionists.  In  many  districts  they 
arc  ignorant  of  the  simplest  precepts  of  the  Koran,  and  being  divided  into  castes, 
practise  the  same  rites  as  the  Hindus,  from  whom  they  differ  chiefly  by  the 
observance  of  circumcision.  Recently,  however,  a  religious  revival  has  taken 
place,  zealous  itinerant  preachers  have  proclaimed  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Islam,  inducing  many  to  withdraw  from  the  Hindu  temples  and  discontinue  their 
superstitious  practices.  Their  spirit  of  solidarity  with  the  Mussulmans  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  has  thus  been  increased,  and  they  are  now  more  alive  than  formerly 
to  the  importance  of  their  religious  and  political  role  in  Asia.  Although  still 
divided  into  castes,  thej'  present  a  relatively  compact  bodj%  compared  with  the 
thousand  irreconcilable  elements  of  Hindu  society.  In  Behar  and  Audh,  the 
Mohammedans  belong  mostly  to  the  upper  classes,  while  in  Bengal  they  form  chiefly 
peasant  communities.  In  several  districts  there  are  even  racial  as  well  as 
religious  distinctions.  Thus  the  Rohillas  of  Rohilkhand  south  of  Kumaon  and 
Nepal,  formerly  masters  of  this  region,  are  of  pure  Afghan  stock,  and  most  of  the 
other  Mohammedans,  whether  Sayids,  Sheikhs,  "  ^Mongols,"  or  Pathans,  are  also  of 
foreign  origin,  being  descended  at  least  in  the  male  lino  from  the  conquering  hosts 
of  Mahmud,  Baber,  and  Akbar. 

To  this  Mohammedan  element  is  due  the  birth  of  the  language  now  current 
amongst  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the  Ganges  basin.  This  Hindustani  speech 
had  its  origin  in  the  Urdu,  or  "  Camp  "  of  the*  Great  Moghul  at  Delhi,  whence 
its  name  of  Urdu,  or  language  of  tl     "  Horde,"  by  which  it  is  still  commonly 
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flosif^iiatcHl.*  Hut  at  first  ii  mcro  tMiinp  jiirf»oii,  or  /hif/int  franca,  like  the  "  Sabir  " 
of  till-  Kranco-Arabs,  it  soon  became  a  true  language,  wbicb,  tbanks  to  its  inex- 
ha\iHtible  Arabo-lVrsiau  and  Hindi  vocabulary,  to  its  facility  of  adopting  foreign 
elements,  its  harmony,  pliancy,  and  simple  structure,  has  gradually  displaced  most 
of  the  older  Hindi  dialects.  It  is  now  the  most  common  medium  of  intercourse 
throughout  the  peninsula,  spoken  habitually  by  probably  over  one  hundred  millions 
of  peoi)le,  and  as  a  cultured  idiom  far  more  influential  than  its  Panjabi,  Sindhi, 
(nijerati,  Marathi,  or  Nepali  sisters.  Hindustani  has  thus  inherited  the  position 
formerly  held  by  Pali  in  the  civilisation  of  the  East,  and  although  it  bus  freely 
adoptcMl  vast  numbers  of  Arabic  and  Persian  words,  it  has  none  the  less  remained 
a  pure  Sanskritic  tongue  in  its  granunaticul  stnicture,  relational  forms,  and  phrase- 
(dogy.  Hut  notwitlistanding  its  Hindi  origin,  it  is  commonly  written  in  the  Arabo- 
Persian  characters,  although  as  capable  of  being  transliterated  in  JJcvuuaguri  as  is 
any  other  neo-tSanskritic  language. 
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Land  Tenuhe. 

For  more  than  a  century  the  lower  Gangetic  regions  have  been  directly  admin- 
ist(>red  by  the  English.  Since  170!)  special  agents  have  been  ai)pointed  to  each 
province  to  contnd  the  taxation  and  regulate  the  assessments.  Put  since  that 
time  great  changes  have  been  introduced  into  the  local  administration.  The  old 
communal  institutions,  differing  little  from  tho  Great  Russian  INIir,  have  almost 
entirely  ceased  to  exist,  at  least  in  Hengal,  under  tho  new  system  of  land  tenure 
introduced  by  the  English.  Formerly  every  vilLiLre  was  a  "brotherhood,"  holding 
the  forests  and  pastures  in  common,  and  distributing  to  each  member  the  yearly 
allotment  on  which  to  raise  his  crops  of  rice  and  other  cereals,  of  indigo,  fruits, 
and  vegetables.  In  spite  of  political  changes  and  religious  conversions,  enforced 
or  voluntary,  tho  little  village  republic  preserved  the  common  possession  of  the 
soil,  with  the  attendant  moral  responsibility  towards  the  state.  It  raised  the  taxes 
for  which  it  was  collectively  answerable  ;  it  organised  the  local  police,  administered 
justice,  modified  its  internal  organisation  at  its  own  pleasure.  Even  when  the 
village  was  destroyed  it  continued  virtually  to  exist.  The  members  of  the  brother- 
hood, escaping  to  the  woods,  still  maintained  the  imion,  and  often  after  twenty  or 
thirty  years  of  exile  they  have  availed  themselves  of  some  fresh  ])olitical  revolution 
to  rebuild  their  village  on  the  same  spot,  and  resume  the  unchallenged  occupation 
of  the  lands  assigned  to  them  by  tradition. 

But  the  British  heirs  to  the  old  rulers  of  the  land  have  almost  everywhere 
changed  its  tenure  in  favour  of  the  fanners-general.  Even  in  1798  they 
completely  renounced  the  possession  of  the  soil  to  the  benefit  of  contractors  respon- 
sible for  the  taxes.  Some  estates  were  sold  or  ceded  absolutely  ;  but  most  of  them 
were  transferred  to  zamimlars  {j^ahikdavx^  or  re\eime  farmers  for  a  yearly  rent.  In 
the  old  kingdom  of  Audh  the  whole  land  was  thus  distributed  amongst  2-50  holders. 

*  From  the  Mongnlo-Tatar  yurt,  tirt,  urr/ii,  that  is,  lent,  camp,  encampment,  tomes  the  English  word 
Horde,  a  warlike  nomad  tribe  dwelling  in  tents. — Epitor. 
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The  zamindars  in  their  turn  sublet  or  make  over  the  soil  to  agents,  wlio  do  not 
themselves  cultivate  it,  but  emphty  rayats  (ryots)  for  the  purpose.  The  net  produce 
is  in  tliis  way  manipulated  by  a  whole  series  of  middlenicn,  and  even  when  the  future 
labour  of  the  jieasant  is  not  forestalled  or  his  stock  of  rice  supplied  by  usurers  at  the 
normal  charge  of  50  per  cent,  per  annum,  he  is  still  recjuired  to  pay  the  impost 
three  or  four  times  over  to  the  zamindar's  sub-agents.  In  most  districts  the 
rayats  are  not  even  guaranteed  the  right  of  residence  on  the  land  fhey  cultivate, 
although  a  residence  of  12,  20,  or  .'}0  years,  according  to  the  provinces,  gives  them 
a  j)rescriptive  protection  against  summary  ejectment. 

In  the  Upper  Gungetic  provinces  ^  large  number  of  the  old  agricultural 
bhayachara,  or  "  brotherhoods,"  still  survive,  but  even  here  the  .laiiia  and  lianyan 
traders  and  money-lenders  have  got  possession  of  whole  villages,  which  they 
administer  for  their  own  protit.  In  JJehar  especially  the  condition  of  the  peasantry 
is  most  deplorable,  the  accumulated  burden  of  their  debts  having  here  made  them 
the  serfs  of  the  usurers.  In  the  eastern  and  northern  districts  of  Bengal  things 
arc  somewhat  better,  some  especitlly  of  the  Mohammedan  rayats  enjoying  a  really 
comfortable  position.  But  even  here  the  old  communal  organisation  is  rwalled 
only  by  a  few  idle  ceremonies.  The  ranrhni/at,  or  "  Council  of  Five,"  still  meets 
here  and  there,  but  its  decisions  are  ignored  by  the  tribunals  and  landholders 
alike.  Still  most  of  the  villages  continue  to  appoint  their  official  councillor,  who 
is  usually  chosen  as  umpire  in  disputed  matters.  Such,  in  spite  of  repeated  revo- 
lutions, is  the  persistence  of  usages  based  on  the  sentiment  of  right,  lliat  the 
members  of  the  commune  generally  recognise  as  muudiil,  or  hereditary  village  chief, 
a  man  of  low  caste  representing  the  old  pre-Aryan  owners  of  the  land.  In  the 
Calcutta  district  15  only  of  the  6,000  heads  of  villages  belong  to  high,  and  1,300  to 
intermediate  castes,  while  3,600  are  low-caste  men.  Two  thousand  years  of 
possession  have  not  yet  conferred  on  the  Aryan  intruder  complete  rights  of 
citizenship. 

Toi'OOKAI'IlY. 

The  two  divisions  of  the  Gangetic  plain,  whose  respective  capitals  are  Delhi  and 
Calcutta,  present  great  contrasts  in  the  distribution  of  their  inhabitants.  In  one 
large  urban  communities  are  numerous,  while  in  the  other  the  population,  apart  from 
the  chief  town,  is  almost  exclusively  rural.  The  Doab  provinces,  where  trade  and 
industry  have  been  attracted  by  a  succession  of  imperial  capitals,  have  become 
thickly  studded  with  cities  in  which  industrious  immigrants  from  Persia,  Afghan- 
istan, and  Bokhara  have  settled  in  large  numbers.  Bengal,  on  the  cxjntrary,  has 
remained  an  essentially  agricultural  region,  although  its  capital  has  become  the 
administrative  centre  of  the  Anglo-Indian  empire.  It  is  the  only  large  city  in 
the  province,  where  most  of  the  native  Bengali  live  in  small  villages  surrounded 
by  clumps  of  trees.  Although  one  of  the  most  densely-peopled  regions  on  the 
globe,  the  passing  traveller  might  almost  fancy  it  uninhabited,  so  completely  are 
the  hamlets  embowered  in  their  tropical  foliage. 

Near  the  right  bank  of  the  Jarana,  here  forming  the  official  limit  of  Panjab 
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and  llio  North- West  PrnvincoM,  stiuuls  the  anoiout  city  of  luini/r,  wlii'ch  (hitrs  from 
tlio  jiiythical  times  of  the  Mnhahliarata,  and  wliirh  Hfj;uroH  hirj,'tly  in  all  tho 
Mohannncdan  and  suhM(>(|iipnt  invasions.  Pani/)/if,  which  lies  farther  south,  is 
famous  in  the  liistory  of  IiKlian  warfare  as  the  si-eiie  of  the  five  decisive  victories 
gained  by  Timur,  Maher,  and  Akhar  in  I'JDM,  \'}'2Vt,  and  1'j5(),  by  tlie  Persians,  h'd 
by  Nadir  Shah  in  IT^i!),  and  the  Afghan  Ahmed  Shall  in  17(il.  Hero  was  usually 
decided  the  fate  at  once  of  Delhi  and  Northern  India.  Tho  groat  trunk  road 
traverses  both  of  these  places,  but  the  railway  passes  farther  east  through  the 
heart  of  the  Doab,  aiul  the  strategic  points  have  consecpiently  become  displaced. 
Along  this  line  follow  in  succession  from  uorth  to  s(mth  the  towns  of  t^iiliaraupur, 
Di'ohaiitl,  the  "  Holy,"  Muzoffarmtfiur,  and  Mirath  (Merut),  tho  last  nanu^l  being 
one  of  tho  .chief  British  cantonments  in  the  Doab.  Here  begun  the  terrible  Sepoy 
mutinj'  in  lH."i7,  although  the  Knglish  troops  were  able  to  hold  tho  place  during 
the  war.  On  a  bluff  commanding  an  old  bod  of  tho  Ganges,  .'{•'}  miles  north-oast  of 
Mirath,  arc  some  heaps  of  rubbish  marking  the  site  of  Ilastiiui/nira,  the  "  Elephant 
City,"  famous  in  Hindu  legendary  history. 

Dcf/ti  [J)c/i/i,  Di/ili,  I>i/i),  also  one  of  the  old  Indian  capitals  and  recently  chosen, 
by  the  British  Government  as  the  most  appropriate  spot  to  raise  tho  throne  of  the 
Kaisar-i-IIind,  has  been  more  than  once  destroyed,  not  like  Hastinapura,  by  fluvial 
inundations,  but  by  tho  hand  of  man  and  time.  The  present  city,  officially  named 
Sliahjahandhnd,  from  its  ^loghul  founder,  dates  oidy  from  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  tho  ruins  of  its  numerous  precursors  are  strewn  over  a 
distance  of  12  miles  from  its  ramparts,  and  cover  a  total  area  of  about  40  square 
miles.  Of  all  these  cities,  the  oldest  is  Iiii/raxpat/ia,  tho  site  of  which  is  still  marked 
by  the  walls  of  Iii(/iirpiif,  2  J  miles  south  of  the  present  enclosure.  Its  foundations 
are  attributed  to  tho  legendary  Yudishtira,  and  thirty-four  centuries  are  supjwsed 
to  have  elapsed  since  the  sons  of  l*andu  wrested  this  region  from  its  primeval  Naga 
snake-worshii)2)ers.  But  the  successive  cities  have  borne  the  name  of  Delhi  for 
nineteen  centuries  only. 

The  modern  city,  forming  a  crescent  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Jamna,  covers 
a  space  of  about  3  square  miles,  at  the  very  apex  of  the  triangular  plateau,  limited 
on  the  one  hand  by  the  Gangetic  plains,  on  the  other  by  the  Thar  desert  and  Indus 
basin.  The  tablelands  of  the  Vindhyan  system,  although  broken  on  the  south  by 
numerous  valleys,  are  not  completel}'  terminated  till  we  reach  the  ridge  of  Delhi. 
Here  at  last  disappear  all  the  obstacles  offered  by  the  roughness  of  the  surface  to 
the  progress  of  caravans  and  armies.  Delhi  thus  occupies  the  exact  spot  where  aU 
the  groat  historical  routes  of  the  peninsula  converge  from  the  Lower  Ganges  basin, 
from  the  Ilindu-Kush  passes,  the  Indus  delta  and  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  Before 
the  construction  of  those  highways  it  was  pre-eminently  the  strategic  centre  of  the 
whole  of  Northern  India ;  hence  it  naturally  rose  rajiidly  from  its  ruins  after  every 
fresh  disaster.  At  present  it  has  become  the  chief  centre  of  trade  aiul  of  the 
railway  systems  between  the  three  extreme  points,  Calcutta,  Peshawar,  and  Bombay 
Even  the  local  hydrography  attests  the  great  part  played  by  Delhi  as  tho  connecting 
link  between  the  east  and  the  west.     Above  its  walls  the  Jamna  ramifies  into  two 
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brunches,  one  of  which  flows  Hoi'lli-west  as  if  to  join  tlic  Indus.  Ilut  after  tilling 
the  niurshy  depression  or  «//•//  of  Najafgarh,  the  stream  sets  during  the  floods  back 
to  the  .Famna. 

Within  its  present  enclosure  Delhi  forms  two  distinct  cities.  The  iiorthern 
(pinrter,  where  the  railway  penetrates  from  a  tine  viaduct  over  the  sands,  islets,  and 
narrow  channel  of  the  Jamiia,  forms  the  English  city,  which  is  separated  from  that 
of  the  natives  by  extensive  gnmiids  and  broad  avenues.  The  old  palace  of  the 
Moghul  emperor  Shah  Jahan,  commonly  known  as  the  "  fort,"  is  also  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  city  by  squares  planted  with  trees.     Now  transformed  to  a  barracks, 
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it  has  lost  much  of  its  beauty,  although  the  vast  parallelogram,  covering  no  less 
than  120  acres  along  the  banks  of  the  Jamna,  still  encloses  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  buildings  in  India.  The  entrance-hall,  380  feet  long,  forms  one  of  the 
grandest  apartments  in  the  world,  and  the  audience  chamber,  whose  pavilions  are 
seen  from  the  river,  is  a  marvel  of  grace  and  elegance,  justifying-  by  its  arabesques 
and  mouldings  the  inscription  running  round  the  ceiling  :  "  If  there  be  a  heaven 
on  earth,  it  is  this,  it  is  this !  "  The  Grand  Mosque,  standing  on  a  rocky  eminence 
in  the  native  town,  is  also  one  of  the  architectural  glories  of  India.  By  the  side 
of  this  magnificent  structure,  with  its  noble  proportions,  carved  porticoes,  minarets, 
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and  lliicc  white  imirhlo  doinos,  the  KiijrliNli  l.iiihliiij?H— collogp,  muHinim,  h«wpitul. 
barriu'kH,  uiul  chuirhrs— hociu  like  the  work  of  ImrbariuiiH. 

Fij?.  01.    Envimomii  of  DiLHi.— Towbh  of  Ki'TAH. 
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But  outside  the  enclosures,  amongst  the  debris  of  the  older  Delhis,  are  still  to 
found  the  most  interesting  monuments,  temples,  tombs,  mosques,  columns,  dating 
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from  ovcry  opcM-li  of  IIi'ikIii  iirt  for  the  lunt  'i.OOO  yrnrH.  The  piiliK  <•  of  Kcro/iihiul, 
roiitniiiiii^  th(>  pillar  of  Kiii^'  Asokii,  tlii'  toiiih  of  Huiiiiiyiiii,  hom  of  Kalicr,  tlio 
obsorvutory  raised  by  the  raja  of  Jcipiir  in  I7",iM,  are  waflfrcd  over  the  plain  fo  tho 
sontli  of  the  city,  and  tho  loiij^  line  of  oditicoH  timiiiiiutcs  !»  iiiilcH  from  ilic  wall««  of 
Delhi  wifli  Kutab's  ;,'ronp  of  nioscpies  and  colonnades.  All  ar«'  overtopped  by  the 
"  Tower  of  Victory,"  dating;  from  the  ihirteeiitli  ceiilniy,  and  consisting;  of  a  j,'roup 
of  columns  divided  into  tive  stim'Vs  liy  circular  ;;alleries,  sculptures  and  inscriptions 
in  relief.  The  tower  diiiiinishes  in  diameter  upwards,  so  that  its  ubMolute  height uf 
'S'M  feet  is  apparently  inereased  by  the  laws  of  perspi'ctive. 

It  is  easy  to  iiiKh-rslund  the  pride  felt  by  Indian  jiat riots  ut  the  si^jrht  of  all 
these  ehxpient  witnesses  of  their  past  glories.  After  recovering  the  city  in  lc<."i7, 
the  Knglisli  obliged  all  the  natives,  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  alike,  to  retire 
iM'yond  its  walls  while  martial  law  lasted.  Now  they  are  more  numerous  than 
before  the  war,  and  to  them  chiefly  behtiig  the  elegant  magazines  of  jewellery,  cloth 
of  gold,  curved  eabinet-work,  whieh  are  the  special  industries  of  Delhi,  but  which 
have  unfortunately  1  i  debuned  by  the  imitation  of  European  models.  Towards 
the  south-west  the  large  town  of  Ri'inini  forms  tlie  advanced  depot  of  Delhi  for 
supplying  tlu;  industrial  wants  of  all  the  petty  states  on  the  plateau. 

In  the  south-east  the  (h)ab,  here  intersected  by  the  great  historic  route,  the 
trunk  line  of  railway  and  the  (ianges  ('anal,  is  thickly  studded  with  large  towns, 
such  as  linldndxlKihr  (^Itnran),  Sikfnidarabdd,  K/iiir/'n,  with  its  magniticeiil  .Faina 
temple,  Koif,  Alignrli,  a  former  bulwark  of  the  Mahiatta  power,  and  Jfni/inis,  the 
chief  centre  of  trade  between  Delhi  and  Cawnpore.  It  is  coiniected  by  rail  with 
Muttra  (^Jffitfr/i^,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Jannia,  one  of  the  holy  cities  of  India, 
whose  inluibitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  (puirrying  and  dressing  the  stones  used  in 
the  erection  of  their  innumerable  shrines  and  otlier  religious  buildings.  ^luttru, 
the  undent  Mathiirn,  capital  of  one  of  the  '*  Lunur  "  dynusties,  was  one  of  thegreut 
centres  of  Uuddhisni,  and  is  mentioned  bj-  Ptolemy  under  the  name  of  Modura,  usu 
*'  city  of  the  gods."  Amongst  the  heaps  of  debris  dotted  over  the  district,  many 
sculptures  of  the  Buddhist  period  have  been  found,  attesting  Gneco-Haktrian  influ- 
ence's in  the  disposition  of  the  groups  and  flow  of  the  draperies.  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  Buddhists  the  names  of  the  temples  wore  changed,  the  style  of 
architecture  modified,  the  legends  transf(>rrcd  to  other  mythical  beings,  but  tho^ 
city  remained  none  the  less  one  of  the  sacred  places  of  India.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood was  born  Krishna,  patron  of  shepherds,  and  since  worshipped  us  the  Christ  of 
the  Hindus.  Every  spot  in  the  district  hus  its  legend  ussociated  with  some  episode 
of  his  life,  and  most  of  the  monuments  round  about  have  been  erected  in  his 
honour.  Brindaban,  the  ancient  Vrindaninri,  murks  the  spot,  4  miles  farther  iu)rth, 
where  Krishna  seized  the  snake  king  coiled  round  a  tree,  and  hurled  him  into  the 
Jamna.  A  temple  has  recently  been  built  here  by  some  Jaina  bankers,  at  a  cost  of 
over  £240,000.  The  whole  country  round  about  Muttra  and  Brindaban  hus  been 
left  by  the  piety  of  the  faithful  in  the  possession  of  the  monkeys,  squirrels, 
peacocks,  parrots,  and  other  animals,  from  whom  the  inhabitants  have  respectfully 
to  preserve  their  provisions. 
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Afjrfi,nr  Aklxtnihitii,  wliifh  staiitls  on  a  winding,' of  t!  J/i  \,  MO  inilns  wmtli- 
t'UHt  of  Mutti'n,  is  Hcarcfly  -'{"iO  years  old.  Kiit  liaviiijf  Ihth  ,  '<  <w\\  us  m  rfsidciUH) 
by  Hahor,  and  us  tlic  itnix't'ial  i-apital  l)y  Aklmr,  it  soon  attrm  ,  u  i.u'fifc  popnlalion, 
and,  in  spito  of  fr(>i|iicnt  disasti'i's,  is  still  next  to  iK'lhi  tho  first  city  ii'  ilio  rpjicr 
(lanj^^i's  Itiisin.  A  few  traces  of  a  town  previous  to  Hahcr's  time  arc  seen  on  lln' 
rij^ht  hank  of  the  Jamna,  and  the  present  enclosure  is  surrounded  hy  e.\tensiv(t 
waste  splices.  The  heaps  of  ruins  and  fraj,'nicnts  of  walls  attest  the  former  import- 
ance of  the  place.     'I'lie  present  city,  reduced  hy  one  hall'  since  the  time  of  Akbur, 
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but  flanked  on  tho  south  by  the  British  cantonments,  has  at  least  preserved  moat 
of  tho  handsome  buildings  which  make  it  the  pearl  of  Indian  cities.  The  red 
sandstone  walls  of  the  fort,  with  their  white  marble  carvings  and  towers,  rise  nearly 
70  feet  above  the  banks  of  tho  stream,  and  within  their  circuit  of  2,050  yards  they 
contain,  besides  the  palace,  now  a  barracks,  several  structures  still  noted  for  their 
pure  style,  their  bright  marbles,  and  graceful  arabesques.  Over  against  the 
entrance  of  the  fort  the  Jamna  Masjid,  or  "  Grand  Mosque,"  raises  its  three 
majestic  naves  above  an  elevated  terrace,  while  the  series  of  fine  monuments  is 
completed  within  the  enclosure  by  the  famous  Pearl  Mosque,  built  entirely  of 
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white  marble.  This  edifice,  although  of  moderate  dize,  is  one  of  the  most  .inposing 
in  Indin,  thanks  to  the  solemn  harmony  of  its  naves  and  the  pitch  of  its  arches. 
lieyond  the  ramparts  there  arc  some  magiiiticcnt  imperial  tombs,  conspicuous 
amongst  which  is  that  of  Akbar,  lying  to  the  north  near  Sccundra.  "With  its 
minarets,  kiosques,  avenues,  this  tomb  covers  a  large  space,  and,  like  most 
structures  of  the  period,  is  built  of  red  sandstone,  and  richly  ornanuMitod  with 
exquisite  marble  sculptures.  Hut  the  marvel  of  Agra,  and  one  of  the  gems  of  art 
of  world-wide  fame,  is  the  admirable  Tajmahal,  the  tomb  raised  by  Shah  Jidum  to 
his  wife  Arjaman  Benu,  better  known  by  the  title  of  Mumtaz,  the  Honoured.  As 
the  word  Parthenon  immediately  suggests  the  ideal  type  of  the  Greek  temple  with 
its  peristyle,  friezes,  metopes,  and  sculptures,  the  name  of  the  Tajmahal  conveys 
the  idea  of  the  most  finished  monument  of  Persian  art,  with  its  lofty  pointed  portals, 
enframed  in  a  rectangle  of  arabesques,  its  carved  cupola  and  graceful  minarets. 
Built  entirely  of  pink  sandstone  and  white  marble,  the  Tajmahal  glitters  all  the 
more  by  contrast  with  the  sombre  foliage  of  the  surrounding  cypresses.  With  the 
harmony  of  its  lines  it  combines  a  lavish  wealth  of  costly  materials  and  exquisite 
details,  although  many  of  the  precious  stones  decorating  the  surface,  together  with 
its  chased  silver  gates,  were  carried  off  by  the  Mahratta  invaders.  The  chief 
industries  of  Agra  are  still  those  which  its  artisans  learnt  during  the  erection  of 
this  sumptuous  monument — marble  inlay  work,  gem  setting,  the  preparation  of 
mosaics.  The  school  of  workers  in  mosaics  at  Agra  was  founded  by  the  Bordeaux 
artist  Austin,  on  whom  the  natives  conferred  the  title  of  Nadir  el  Asur,  the 
"  Prodigy  of  the  Age." 

About  21  miles  farther  west  stands  Fatehpur,  the  "  City  of  Victory,"  former 
rival  of  Agra,  and  for  a  few  years  capital  of  Akbar's  empire.  It  occupies  the 
extremity  of  a  red  sandstone  ridge,  which  supplied  the  materials  for  its  buildings, 
but  the  remains  of  the  old  city,  or  rather  the  two  villages  of  Fatehpur  and  Sikri, 
are  now  almost  lost  within  the  enclosures,  some  5  miles  in  circumference.  Most  of 
the  monuments,  however,  raised  by  Akbar  and  Jehanghir,  are  still  in  an  almost 
perfect  state  of  preservation.  Conspicuous  amongst  them  are  the  imperial  palace, 
the  tomb  of  the  recluse  Selim,  the  Panjmahal,  a  sort  of  pyramid  formed  by  five 
superimposed  colonnades,  the  Elephant  Portico,  the  Antelope  Minaret,  and  the 
Women's  Palace. 

Below  Agra  some  large  towns,  such  as  Etatcah,  Kalpi,  Hamirpur,  and  Rajapur, 
follow  in  succession  along  the  banks  of  the  Jamna,  while  in  the  fluvial  basin  are 
situated  the  old  capitals  Jalaoii  and  Bnnda.  But  the  political  changes,  and 
especially  the  commercial  revolution  brought  about  by  the  railways,  have  displaced 
the  stream  of  traflic  from  the  Jamna  towards  the  Ganges.  Banda,  formerly  the 
great  depot  of  the  Bundelkhand  cottons,  is  a  decayed  place,  having  been  deprived 
of  its  trade  by  the  port  of  Rajapur,  which  in  its  turn  has  been  replaced  by  the 
railway  stations  between  Allahabad  and  Cawnpore. 

The  fertile  plains  of  Rohilkhand,  stretching  south  of  the  Kumaon  Hills  between 
the  Ganges  and  Gogra  Rivers,  are  covered  with  towns  surrounded  by  mango  and 
bamboo  thickets,  and  commanded  by  old  forts  attributed  to  the  Bhars,  former 
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rulers  of  the  land,  but  rebuilt  by  the  Afghans,  or  Patlian  Ilohillas,  that  is,  "  High- 
landers." Barrli  (Bnrcil/i/),  tne  largest  of  these  towns,  originally  a  military  station 
founded  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  has  preserved  its  essentially 
strategic  character,  and  has  little  to  show  except  its  fort  and  cantonments.  Naji- 
bahad,  Nayina,  Bijnor,  Amro/in,  Moriulabad,  Sainbhal,  C/inndausi,  Bitdaon,  Suhasican, 
and  the  other  towns  of  Rohilkhand  nearly  all  resemble  Bareli  in  their  unifonn 
structure — mere  groups  of  houses  which  have  rapidly  increased  with  the  development 
of  agriculture  in  this  part  of  the  Gangetie  basin.  Moradabad  and  Chandausi  are 
large  centres  of  the  sugar  industry,  while  Najibabad,  lying  nearer  to  the  hills, 
trades  chiefly  in  timber.  Rampnr  alone,  capital  of  a  petty  native  state,  has  pre- 
served a  certain  originality,  and  its  shawls  and  damasks  are  highly  esteemed 
throughout  the  peninsula. 

Shahjdhanpiti',  the  chief  station  and  largest  town  between  Bareli  and  Lucknow, 
has  become  a  thriving  commercial  mart  at  the  expense  of  its  neighbour  Farruklia- 
bad  on  the  Ganges.  The  latter  may  be  regarded  as  forming  a  single  town  with 
the  British  military  station  of  Fatchyarh,  whose  fort  commands  the  passage  of  the 
Ganges  at  this  point.  Another  important  place  west  of  Farrukhabad  is  Mainpuri, 
on  the  route  to  Agra.  But  Kanoj,  formerly  the  most  celebrated  city  in  this  region, 
is  now  a  decayed  place.  For  nearly  600  years  down  to  the  end  of  the  third  century 
of  the  old  era  it  was  the  capital  of  the  most  powerful  Aryan  kingdom  in  India,  and 
when  Mahmud  the  Ghaznevide  came  to  lay  siege  to  it  in  1016,  it  still  "raised  its 
head  to  the  skies,"  recognising  no  rival  for  strength  and  solidity.  The  citadel, 
which  encloses  the  whole  of  the  modern  town,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
formidable  in  India ;  but  its  strategic  importance  disappeared  when  the  Ganges 
shifted  its  course  4  miles  farther  v/est,  leaving  Kanoj  on  the  banks  of  the  insignifi- 
cant Kali-naddi,  or  Chota  Ganga,  that  is,  "  Little  Ganges."  Most  of  the  space 
enclosed  by  the  old  Avails  is  dotted  over  with  villages,  varied  here  and  there  by 
ruins  of  temples  and  mosques.  According  to  a  local  tradition,  all  the  Brahmans 
of  the  Gangetic  delta  descend  from  families  resident  in  Kanoj  in  the  ninth 
century. 

Cairnporp i^Ivnipor,  Kaiitipitr'),  one  of  the  most  modern  places  in  India,  has  com- 
pletely eclipsed  the  ancient  city  of  Kanoj.  A  mere  military  post  in  1778,  it 
gradually  rose  in  importance  both  as  a  strategic  and  trading  centre,  and  is  now  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  cities  in  the  empire.  Cawnpore  was  the  scene  of  the  most 
sanguinary  struggles  and  massacres  of  the  Sepoy  mutiny  in  1857.  Here  the  arch- 
rebel,  Nana  Dundhu  Panth,  better  ki  own  as  Nana  Sahib,  caused  the  British  troops 
to  bo  butchered  after  their  capitulation,  and  then  threw  into  a  well  the  women  and 
children  of  the  garrison.  For  these  atrocities  a  terrible  retribution  overtook  the 
insurgents,  after  being  twice  driven  from  Cawnpore,  and  the  memory  of  these 
fearful  deeds  still  separates  conquered  and  conquerors.  No  native  is  even  now 
allowed  to  penetrate  to  the  interior  of  the  somewhat  tasteless  monument  which 
has  been  raised  over  the  mouth  of  the  fatal  well.  The  English  quarter,  which 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  here  crossed  by  a  railway  bridge  on  the 
Lucknow  line,  is  completely  separated  from  the  native  town  by  parks,  gardens, 
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and  mananivring-grounds.     Close  by  is  an  industrial  suburb,  willi  some  cotton- 
spinning  mills. 

Lucknow  (Lahiait,  Lakhnno),  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Audli,  which 
become  a  British  province  in  185G,  is  also  a  modern  place,  dating  only  from  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  site,  however,  had  previously  been  occupied  by  a  Rajpuf 
village  standing  on  an  eminence  sacred  to  Sesnag,  the  "  thousand-headed  snake  who 
boars  the  world."     In  the  time  of  Akbar,  Lucknow  had  already  become  one  of  the 

Fig.  93.— Lucknow  and  its  Enviuons. 
Scale  1  :  240,000. 
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finest  cities  in  the  empire,  but  it  acquired  no  exceptional  importance  till  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  it  became  the  residence  of  an  independent  dynasty.  At 
present  it  is  the  fourth  city  in  India  for  population,  and  is  in  some  respects  still 
regarded  by  the  Hindus  as  a  metropolis.  But  it  has  lost  much  of  its  importance 
and  has  ceased  to  be  the  centre  of  taste,  fashion,  music,  and  general  culture  since 
the  revolt  of  1857.  In  that  year  the  English  garrison,  driven  from  the  interior, 
had  to  take  its  stand  in  a  fortified  garden  in  the  neighbourhood,  while  the  city  was 
occupied  by  30,000  Sepoys  and  50,000  volunteers,  with  100  guns.  The  relief  of  the 
79 
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garrison  by  TTnvclock  iinrl  the  subsi-qucnt  rout  of  the  rebels  h  perhaps  the  most 
nieraorablo  iiiilitiiry  c'vciit  in  tlio  history  of  tlic  war.  Since  then  the  European  jjopu- 
hition  has  become  more  numerous  than  in  most  other  peninsular  towns,  numberiuj^- 
in  1S72  as  many  as  4,'2'2'2,  exclusive  of  Eurasians. 

From  a  distance  Lucknow  presents  a  more  imposing  ajipearance  than  mcst  other 
places.  Seen  amidst  the  foliage  shading  the  course  of  the  Gumti,  the  gilded 
domes,  minarets,  and  belfries  of  its  mosques  and  tombs  seem  to  hold  out  promise  of 
a  second  Agra,  but  a  closer  inspection  dissipates  all  this  architectural  parade. 
Most  of  the  palaces  are  vulgar  plagiarisms  of  Hindu  mojumients,  decorated  with 
ornaments  borrowed  from  all  styles,  and  painted  in  the  gaudiest  of  colours.  Here 
Corinthian  capitals  support  Pi'rsian  arcades  ;  ^here  Italian  villas  are  ca])ped  by 
pointed  tiaras;  elsewhere  the  worst  English  imitations  of  Greek  and  Roman 
monuments  are,  in  their  turn,  imitated  by  the  native  builders.  And  it  was  to 
erect  such  monstrosities  that  the  resources  of  the  State  were  squandered  for  over 
half  a  century,  while  its  ten  million  subjects  were  exposed  to  the  most  grinding 
oppression,  mitil  the  government  of  the  coimtry  was  taken  over  by  the  East  India 
Company.  Nevertheless,  some  of  the  older  buildings  are  not  lacking  in  a  certain 
character.  The  Imambara,  or  "  Holy  Place,"  now  converted  into  an  arsenal,  and 
stripped  of  nearly  all  its  sculptures,  is  a  noble  palace,  with  graceful  and  simple 
proportions,  approac'hcd  by  a  ma.«sivo  gateway  of  imposing  appearance.  The 
palace  of  the  Residency,  the  strategic  centre  of  the  city  and  the  converging-point 
of  the  avenues  radiating  in  all  directions,  is  also  a  handsome  building,  while  the 
commercial  (quarter  contains  several  numerous  elegant  houses  with  carved  balconies, 
and  coated  with  a  species  of  stucco,  brighter  than  marble  itself.  One  of  the  most 
curious  structures  in  Lucknow  is  the  La  Martiniere  College,  so  named  from  the 
French  General  Claude  Martin,  who  built  i>  in  the  ..ybrid  Italian,  Hindu,  and 
Persian  style  adopted  by  the  raja  of  Audh  for  his  own  palaces.  The  three  cities  of 
Lyons  (Martin's  native  place),  Calcutta,  and  lucknow,  were  named  by  him  as  his 
heirs,  and  in  each  of  them  a  college  perpetuates  the  memory  of  this  eccentric  soldier 
of  fortune. 

Besides  Lucknow,  which  lies  in  a  rich  district  called  the  "  Garden  of  India," 
there  are  but  few  towns  in  Audh,  nor  have  any  of  them  more  than  a  local  import- 
ance as  stations  and  markets.  Such  are  Sitapnr,  liai  Bareli,  Bahraich,  Khairabad, 
and  the  ancient  Shahabad.  Faizabad,  the  chief  town  next  to  liucknow,  occupies 
the  site  of  the  city  which  gave  its  name  to  the  kingdom.  The  ancient  Ajodhya 
iAiidh),  founded  by  Manu,  "the  father  of  men,"  formerly  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Kosala,  and  residence  of  the  Solar  "  king,  Dasaratha,  father  of  Rbma,  has 
preserved  no  vestige  of  the  monuments  whose  splendour  is  sung  in  the  Ramayana. 
Even  its  old  Buddhist  monasteries  have  disappeared,  for  its  Jaiud  temples  are  all 
of  recent  origin.  The  Mohammedan  mosques  erected  after  the  conquest  are  in  ruins, 
but  they  mark  the  spots  of  all  others  most  hallowed  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hindus,  where 
Rama  was  born,  where  he  celebrated  one  of  his  great  sacrifices,  where  he  died. 
The  annual  fair  o'  Ajodhya  is  said  to  attract  half  a  million  of  persons,  although 
the  modern  city  i  J  much  smaller  than  its  neighbour,  Faizabad,  lying  farther  west, 
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on  the  right  bank  of  the  same  river  Gogra.  liotli  of  them  iind  ample  room  in  the 
vast  space  ot  about  100  square  miles,  said  to  have;  been  covered  bv  the  ancient 
Ajodhya.  The  present  importance  of  Faizabad  is  due  mainly  to  the  position  it 
occupies  between  Uenaros  and  Ijucknow. 

Alhdtaliiul,  the  "  City  of  God,"  which  the  Hindus  call  Priij/iKj,  from  the 
"  confluence  "  of  the  Ganges  and  Jamiui  at  this  point,  has  been  chosen  by  the 
English  as  the  capital  of  the  Noilh-AVcst  Provinces.  The  selection  was  due 
to  its  strategic  and  commercial  position  at  the  converging-point  of  the  nmin 
routes  from  Audh,  Nepal,  Delhi,  the  Panjab,  the  Central  Provinces,  and  the 
Arabian  Sea.  Here  also  the  North  Indian  trunk  line  of  railway  has  its  chief 
central  station,  whence  it  radiates  towards  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Peshawar.     But 

Fig.  04.— Allahabad. 

Scale  I  :  380,000. 
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this  great  administrative  and  commercial  centre  has  been  shorn  of  some  of  its 
former  architectural  splendour.  The  fort,  which  stands  at  the  confluence,  on  the 
site  of  structures  dating  from  legendary  times,  has  lost  the  towers  erected  here  by 
Akbar,  although  it  still  comprises  a  fine  palace,  now  transformed  to  an  arsenal, 
besides  some  remnants  of  older  buildings.  A  pillar  standing  in  the  garden  bears 
the  famous  proclamation  issued  by  the  Buddhist  Emperor  Asoka  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before  the  vulgar  era,  and  this  inscription  is  followed  by  two  others 
commemorating  the  victories  of  Samudragupta  four  centuries  tht-roafter,  and  the 
accession  of  Jehanghir  to  the  throne  of  the  Great  Moghul.  Near  this  pillar  is  the 
entrance  to  a  temple  v,iiich  alluvial  deposits  and  debris  have  converted  into  cata- 
combs. Here,  accord-'ng  to  the  Hindu  legend,  the  Sarasvati  ends  its  mysterious 
course,  and  blends  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Ganges  and  Jamna.     In  a  court  of 
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the  un(l(>r}i;r(»un(l  tompio  nro  shown  the  remain •<  of  the  trunk  of  a  banian  tree,  in 
whose  brandies  dwelt  a  man-devouring  demon.  The  groiuid  was  formerly  covered 
with  heaps  of  bones — tlie  remains  of  pilgrims,  who  eame  in  thousands  to  immolate 
themselves,  in  order  to  appease  the  hunger  of  the  nuwister.  In  the  time  of  Akbar, 
the  Ganges  having  eaten  away  its  banks  to  the  foot  of  the  saered  tree,  the  victims 
found  it  more  convenient  to  drop  from  its  branches  into  the  stream  below. 
Although  still  one  of  the  holy  places  of  India,  Allahabad  has,  at  present,  certainly 
lost  much  of  its  pr(>stige  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hindus,  doubtless  owing  to  the  guns 
which  now  appear  in  the  embrasures  above  the  banks  of  the  two  sacred  rivin-s. 
But  altliough  tliP  fair  at  the  beginning  of  the  j'car  attracts  fewer  traders  and 
pilgrims  than  that  of  Ajodyah,  as  many  as  250,000  have  occasionally  encamped 
on  the  plai.i  skirting  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges  above  the  confluence. 

Like  all  the  administrative  centres  of  the  empire,  Allahabad  consists  of  two 
citie.-,  one  containing  the  English  bar.-acks,  villas,  parks,  and  gardens,  separated 
hy  a  wide  space  from  the  other,  occupied  by  the  natives,  in  the  English  quarter, 
ri.ir  the  fort  and  close  to  the  Ganges,  is  situated  ihe  recently  founded  Central 
CiJloge,  a  sort  of  imiversity  for  all  the  North-^yest  Provinces.  Above  the  city  the 
Juiiiuu  is  crossed  by  an  iron  bridge  over  3,300  feet  long,  but  since  the  opening 
•if  the  railway  steamers  have  ceased  to  ply  between  Allahabad  and  Calcutta. 

Below  tlie  confluence  the  first  largo  town  on  the  main  stream  is  Mirzapur, 
whoso  fine  ghats,  domed  temples,  towc'  s,  and  richly  sculptured  palaces  produce  an 
imposjig  effect  from  the  river.  Before  the  opening  of  the  railway  !Mir/apur  was 
the  first  corn  and  cotton  mart  in  India,  but  since  then  it  has  been  largely  super- 
seded as  a  trading  centre  by  Allahabad,  Cawnpore,  and  Delhi.  But  its  local 
industries — chiefly  copper  ware,  carpets,  woven  fabrics  of  various  kinds,  and 
lacquer  ware — are  still  flourishing.  The  houses,  like  those  of  Benares,  are  built  of 
excellent  sandstone  from  the  Clianar  quarries,  situated  lower  down  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges.  On  the;  rock  of  Chanar,  famous  in  Hindu  mythology,  and  forming 
a  last  spui'  of  the  Yindhyas,  stands  a  farious  citadel,  which  the  English  have 
convei'ted  into  a  state  jjrison. 

JiciKO'es.  or  Kdsi,  the  ancient  Varanasi,  is  the  metropolis  of  the  Brahman 
religions,  .;  city  holy  beyond  all  others,  the  mere  sight  of  which  suffices  to  remove 
the  hea-  iest  burden  of  sins.  The  very  saints  themselves  return  at  times  on  earth 
in  order  to  complete  their  purificalit*/!  at  this  spot.  From  the  earliest  Aryan  epoch 
Benares  alrea  ly  appears  as  a  city  of  sanctua  ;<^s.  Here  Sakya-Muni  proclaimed  his 
doctrine,  and  for  the  new  « ight  hundred  years  it  remained  the  chief  centre  of 
Buddhism.  Then  the  Brahmans  returned,  and  rebuilt  their  pagodas,  which  had, 
in  their  turn,  to  make  room  for  the  mosques  of  the  Mohammedan  conquerors.  At 
present  the  city  contains  over  1,700  temples,  mosques,  and  lesser  sanctuaries, 
besides  the  altars,  shrines,  statues,  and  holy  images  set  up  at  the  corner  of  every 
street.  Churches  and  chapels  of  various  Christian  sects  have  also  been  built  by  the 
missionaries,  and  the  religious  toleration  now  everywhere  proclaimed  throughout 
the  British  dominions  has  even  allowed  a  Buddhist  temple  to  reappear  on  a  spot 
where  its  half  Chinese  architecture  now  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  sui-- 
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roundiiif?  mosquos  and  Hruhmim  inTiniiidiil  temples.  Amonpst-  tlu>  ruins  nf  Iojhs 
Hituiiti'd  at  Sitnutth,  nearly  4  miles  to  tlie  north,  and  probaMy  twenty-luuiMcnturies 
old,  conspieuous  is  the  Dhamak,  or  Dhannu — that  is,  the  "  I.aw  "—a  solid  mass 
110  feet  hij?h,  eneinded  by  a  richly  carved  jjlinth.  It  marks  the  exact  spot  where 
the  divine  Huddha  first  "  set  the  wheel  of  the  Law  in  motion." 

Since  the  Buddhist  epoch   lienares  has   been  gradually  disidaeed   south\vard.s. 
At  that  time  it  lay  north  of  the  little  river  Burnu,  whence  it  takes  its  name,  and 
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Avhere  the  ruins  of  Sarnath  indicate  its  original  site.  Then  it  occupied  the  spot 
farther  south,  where  now  stand  the  barracks  of  the  British  military  station,  and  at 
present  its  houses  are  crowded  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges.  The  interior  is 
a  labyrinth  of  narrow  winding  streets,  rendered  almost  impassable  by  the  crowds 
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with  tho  pack  iniiinals,  nmiclN,  IjDrsoH,  a«8i>s,  niid  the  sacrt'd  1)u11m.  Mvcii  inoiikcyH 
niinj,'lo  witli  t\w  iiiultitu(h'  near  mnw  of  the  paj^cMhin.  The  aroadcH,  jj^uUcrics, 
carved  haU'oiiies,  coarse  IVescoes,  trees  rooted  in  the  walls,  flowers  at  the  windows 
and  on  the  terraces,  all  coinl)ine  to  impart  a  special  physio^rnoiny  almost  to  every 
hoUMC.  Seen  from  the  river,  which  here  develops  a  maj^Miiticent  crescent  'i  miles 
long,  this  miicpie  city  unfolds  a  super!)  panorama  of  palaces,  icmjih^s,  towers,  and 
cupolas  of  a  thousand  dilfereiit  forms,  some  solid  and  n:;..-.^u'e,  others  fretted, 
guped,  or  leaninff  from  the  perpendicular.  The  fjfhats,  dcscendiiifi;  1<>0  feet  from 
the  edfje  of  the  cliff  down  to  the  river,  are  always  crowch-d  with  pil<i:rims  and 
fakirs  Indulfjjinj^  in  their  .self-imposed  macerations,  or  performinji;  their  ahlutions  in 
the  sacred  stream.  At  the  foot  of  one  of  th(>se  <^hafH  the  (h-ad,  enveh)ped  in  white 
shrouds  and  tossing  on  the  trouhled  waters,  await  their  turn  to  be  cremated  on  tho 
a<ljacont  pyre.  Dui'ing  tho  great  fousts  the  broad  stream,  with  its  liundreds  of 
light  craft  and  steamers,  is  scarcely  less  animated  than  the  streets  themselves,  and 
at  sunset  the  vast  crescent  of  palaces,  illumined  with  a  thousand  lights,  presents  a 
nuirvellous  picture.  All  these  buildings  are  overto])ped  by  the  observatory,  erected 
here  by  Jaising  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Depending  chiefly  on  the  alms  of  the  pilgrims  from  every  part  of  India, 
Benares  is  one  of  the  least  industrial  ])laco8  on  the  Ganges.  It  has  even  lost  much 
of  its  popidation  since  tho  middle  of  the  century,  and  will  probably  soon  cease 
to  be  the  largest  city  in  the  North- West  I*roviiu*es.  The  chief  local  industries  are 
brocades  and  shawls,  jewellery,  and  filigree  work.  Large  quantities  of  cotton 
stuffs  are  imported  in  (exchange  for  sugar,  indigo,  and  saltpetre.  The  main  railway 
pa.'^sp-.  east  of  the  city  over  the  first  permanent  bridge  above  the  delta — a  viaduct 
with  seven  piers  and  -•;  total  length  of  8o0  yards.  At  the  other  end  stands  thw 
castle  of  liainiiat/ar,  residence  of  the  nawab,  who  still  retains  the  title  of  Maharaja 
of  Benai'es. 

Gliazipuf,  lying,  like  Benares,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  below  the  confluence 
ol  tho  Gumti,  has  acquired  considerable  importance  as  u  commercial  centre,  and 
the  Government  has  here  erected  vast  works  for  the  preparation  of  opium. 
Ghn/ipur  is  also  noted  for  its  essence  of  roses,  and  exports  tobacco,  saltpetre,  and 
carbonate  of  soda  to  Calcutta.  Chnprny  on  the  left  bank,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Gogra  and  not  far  below  the  confluence  of  the  Son,  loses  much  of  the  advantage  it 
might  otherwise  derive  from  this  con\enient  jjosition  at  the  converging-point  of 
three  large  river  valleys  by  its  low  position  exposing  it  to  frequent  inundations. 
The  navigable  channel  has  also  been  recently  displaced  to  a  distance  of  over  a  mile, 
while  the  stream  of  traffic  has  been  diverted  by  the  railway,  which  passes  by 
Arrah  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ganges.  Arrah  has  thus  also  inherited  the  trade 
of  Sasseram,  which  lies  in  the  hilly  district  farther  south.  North  of  the  Ganges 
are  the  agricultural  to^vns  of  Jnonpiir,  Azumgarh,  and  Goral-pur.  Near  the  last 
mentioned,  on  the  banks  of  the  Gogra,  probably  stood  the  famous  Kapilavasta, 
birthplace  of  Buddha. 

Between  Benares  and  Calcutta  the  largest  and  most  flourishing  place  is  Patna, 
that  is,  the   "City,"    in  a   superlative   sense.      The  Mohammedans  now  call  it 
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Azimdh'id,  and  in  the  Ihiddhifit  times,  over  '^',(l()(>  years  ago,  it  bore  the  name  of 
Prt/a/z/j^^vr,  changed  by  the  (ireek  Mcgastlu'iies  into  /V^//7>o///rr/.  At  lliat  time  it 
was  the  "cliief  city  in  India,"  and  with  its  suburbs  it  is  still  one  of  the  largest  in 
Asia,  its  lioiises,  dockyards,  and  warehouses  stretching  for  (»ver  VI  miles  along  the 
right  bank  (»f  the  (ianges.  On  the  west  are  the  military  station,  ciinloinn<'ntH, 
parks,  and  nuuKcnvring-grounds  of  Diimpiir,  south  of  which  succe«(ls  the  ndniinis- 
trativt!  centre,  H(iii/,i/iiii;  occupied  almost  exclusively  by  Kuropeans  and  their 
households.  Patna,  rather  than  Chapra,  must  he  regarded  as  the  true  converging- 
point  of  the  natural  highways  in  tliis  region.  It  lies  below  the  junctions  of  the 
Gogra  and  Son  with  the  (Janges,  while  it  faces  the  confluence  of  the  Gandak 
flowing  from  the  richest  valleys  of  Nei)al.      It  is,  moreover,  now  connected  by  two 
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railways  with  Calcutta,  and  serves  as  the  central  terminus  of  a  network  of  secondary 
lines  here  branching  off  from  the  main  system. 

Notwithstanding  its  ancient  historic  memories,  Patna  is  destitute  of  any 
monuments  of  the  past.  Its  chief  architectural  curiosity  is  a  granary,  which  the 
English  have  never  utilised  except  to  display  its  extraordinary  acoustic  effects. 
The  more  recent  depots  of  opium,  wheat,  oils,  and  other  produce  are  remarkable 
only  for  their  size;  but  in  the  district  are  found  some  of  the  most  interesting 
religious  structures  and  ruins  in  India.  The  region  south  of  Patna  was  pre- 
eminently sacred  to  Buddhist  worship,  while  the  Brahraans  have  skilfully  turned 
to  their  profit  the  ancient  sanctity  of  the  temples  and  monasteries  of  the  rival  cult. 
According  to  the  local  legend,  here  lies  buried  a  spirit  cursed  by  the  gods,  whose 
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fiiily  criiiw  wuH  IiIh  t(»n  ^iciit  lovr  of  inmialN.  wlimn  ho  Hiivcd  1<>«»  ciimIv  fnnn  licll. 
Tlii«  is  tho  vaiKniislu'd  Mpiiit  (.1  lhi<ltllii.siii,  whom  llu«  victoriouN  ^u(U  have  iiithuvd 
Joahstaiii  from  sliaUiiiK  tli.-  rarth  by  IH'oiniNiiif^  Malvation  to  all  pil^'iims  worMhijipiii^' 
ill  the  Icmph'  hiiilt  over  )iic  body.  A  railway,  travf:>iii;r  tlu-  iuduMtriouM  town  of 
,/ii/iiiiiiil'(iil,  now  »oiiiu'«tH  Patiia  with  tin-  holy  fily  of  (I'lii/ii,  ho  naincd  from  the 
mythical  U'in^  here  coiifiiu'd  below  tlu>  Murfuco.  (iaya  in  iMii-irfh'd  ut  iiiti<rvulH  by 
foitv-tivi!8ucml  htatitms,  at  I'uch  of  which  the  pilgriiiiH  must  prcscut  their  olTcrings, 
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and  uo  less  than  thirteen  days  are  required  to  perform  all  the  ceremonies  of  purifica- 
tion. Of  all  the  stations  the  most  meritorious  is  Biiddh  Gaya,  or  Boddh  Gaya,  on  the 
river  Lilajan,  the  "  Immaculate,"  six  miles  south  of  Gaya.  Here  Sakya-Muni 
resided  for  five  years,  absorbed  in  contemplation  beneath  the  shade  of  a  banian,  the 
decayed  trunk  of  which  is  still  shown.  The  hodhi  drum,  or  "  Tree  of  Knowledge," 
as  this  tree  is  called,  is  supposed  to  have  become,  in  a  slightly  modified  form,  the 
collective  name  of  all  the  sacred  monuments,  although  it  is  derived  by  some 
etymologists  from  the  epithet  of  Buddha,  or  the  "  Sage,"  attributed  to  the  reformer 
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The  loinplc,  restored  in  1805  and  again  in  1877  by  the  envoys  of  the  king  of 
IJurma,  rests  on  the  foundations  of  a  building  erected  over  !:i,40U  years  ago.  It 
still  preserves  some  curious  sculptures  of  the  time  of  Asoka,  which  n^produce  not 
the  Aryan  type,  but  features  resembling  those  of  the  present  Kolarians.  Near 
this  temple  are  also  the  ruins  of  the  palace  inhabited  by  Asoka  and  his  successors 
on  the  throne  of  Magadha. 

Gaya  is  not  merely  a  religions  city,  but  also  does  a  large  trade  in  sugar.  Behar 
also,  lying  south-east  of  Patna,  has  become  far  more  important  for  its  trade  and 
industry  than  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  It  gives  its  name,  derived  from  Vihara, 
or  "  Jlonastery,"  to  the  whole  province,  of  which  the  Tirhut  division,  north  of  the 
Ganges,  yields  large  quantities  of  grain,  opium,  and  other  agricultural  produce. 
Its  tobacco  and  indigo  are  of  the  finest  quality.  Betlii/a,  Mnzajfarjuir,  and 
Dabangha,  the  largest  towns  in  the  district,  forward  their  produce  to  Calcutta  by  a 
network  of  railways  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  emjdoyment  to  the 
starving  natives  during  the  famine  year  1874.  These  lines,  fed  by  a  large 
local  traffic,  converge  on  the  Ganges  over  against  Barh,  one  of  the  chief  stations 
on  fhe  trunk  line  from  Calcutta  to  Peshawar.  Ilajlpvr,  also  a  busy  place,  may  be 
regarded  almost  as  a  suburb  of  Patna,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  mouth  of 
the  Gandak.  The  ciUtivated  tracts  of  North  Behar  are  continually  encroaching  on 
the  marshy  terai  district  on  the  south  frontier  of  Nepal,  which  is  guarded  by  the 
military  station  of  Sigavli  on  the  route  to  Katmandu. 

Mon(j/i//r,  one  of  the  busiest  ports  on  the  Ganges,  presents  a  highly  picturesque 
appearance,  thanks  to  its  rocky  bluff  crowned  by  an  ancient  fort,  within  Avhich  the 
European  town  has  been  built.  At  the  foot  of  the  rock  is  grouped  the  Hindu 
quarter,  in  the  midst  of  a  district  which  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  wooded  park  from 
the  mhowa  (Baam  latifolia^,  whoso  blossoms  supply  food  to  men  and  animals. 
Nearly  half  a  million  of  these  plants  grow  in  the  district,  yielding  a  yearly  crop 
of  about  100,000  tons  of  flowers.  A  still  more  commercial  and  populous  place  than 
Monghyr  is  Bhagalpu);  which  covers  a  space  of  nearly  2  miles  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  river.  The  surrounding  countrj%  with  its  innumerable  Jaina  temples, 
presents  one  of  the  most  curious  sights  in  India.  As  many  as  540  temples 
formerly  stood  on  the  granite  tableland  of  the  Mandar  (Mandar  ghiri)  Hill,  which 
rises  650  feet  above  the  surrounding  plains  some  30  miles  south  of  IJhaghaljJur. 
The  whole  mountain  is  completely  encircled  by  the  coils  of  a  snake  cut  in  relief  on 
the  rock.  But  of  older  buildings  nothing  remains  except  the  agates  and  other  fine 
stones  still  strewing  the  ground. 

The  ancient  city  of  Colgong  (^Ko/mfgnoii),  lying  below  Bhaghalpur,  and  till 
recently  doing  a  large  trade  with  Calcutta,  has  been  ruined  by  the  capricious 
current  of  the  Ganges,  which  by  shifting  its  course  has  obliged  most  of  the  inhabi- 
tants to  remove  farther  down  to  the  modem  town  of  Sahibyanj*  North-west  of 
this  place,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  stands  the  thriving  station  of 
Kamgoln,  whose  fairs  attract  large  numbers  of  dealers.  These  fairs  are  held  on  a 
vast  low-lying  alluvial  plain,  where  the  crowds  have  been  more  than  once  decimated 
•  Shipping  of  Sahibganj  (1877),  43,020  boats  ;   trade,  £450,000. 
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by  tho  cholera.  liajmn/ia/,  the  tirat  town  to  the  south  of  the  great  bend  formed 
by  tho  fraiiges  round  tho  I'aliariah  Hills,  has  also  frequently  suffered  by  the 
displacenionts  of  tho  stream.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  this  pluoo,  whicli  at  tlcat  time  .stood  near  tho  cliief  branch  of  the  Ganges, 
was  the  principal  town  in  the  region  of  the  delta.  In  the  middle  of  the  present 
century  it  was  still  a  populous  and  flcniri.shing  place;  but  in  ISGJJ  the  channel 
shifted  farther  east,  and  tho  "  Garden  of  Kings  "  became  a  mere  aggregate  of  huts 


Fig.  ys. — Mdnuhyk. 
Scale  1  :  3S0,00O. 


,  6  Miles 


surrounded  by  ruins.     In  1880  the  Ganges  returned  to  its  old  bed,  and  Rajmahal 
at  once  recovered  its  wonted  prosperity. 

Maldah,  lying  at  the  confluence  of  the  Mahanaddi  with  a  branch  of  the  Ganges, 
has  lost  all  the  importance  it  formerly  possessed  as  a  French  and  Dutch  factory. 
It  has  ceas(<d  to  produce  the  svdjstantial  cotton  goods  known  as  mnkli,  and  is  now 
noted  chiefly  for  its  delicious  mangoes.  The  English  factory,  founded  farther 
south  in  1086,  has  on  the  contrary  become  one  of  the  secondary  towns  of  Bengal, 
under  the  nunie  of  Aiigrazdhad,  or  Euglitsh  Bazaar.  In  this  treacherous  region, 
where  the  very  ground  disai)pears  with  the  fickle  stream,  the  fate  of  cities  changes 
far  more  rapidly  than  on  the  more  stable  lands  of  the  interior.  Here  are  still  to  be 
seen  the  famous  ruins  of  Ouur  and  of  Panditali,  residence  of  the  Afghan  rulers 
towards  tho  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Its  edifices,  being  all  built  of  stone, 
are  in  good  repair,  and  are  extremely  interesting  as  examples  of  Afghan  architecture 
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in  Bengal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  site  of  Tnndau  or  Tangra,  which  succeeded 
Gaur  and  Panduah  as  the  capital,  has  not  yet  been  identified.  Farther  north,  the 
towns  of  the  alluvial  plains  traversed  by  the  torrents  from  Nepal  and  Sikkim  also 
shift  their  position  with  the  shifting  stn>ams.  Thus  Piiniia/i,  formerly  one  of  the 
chief  centres  of  the  jute  trade,  has  had  to  he  abandoned  since  the  erratic  Kali  Kosi 
has  left  nothing  but  noxious  swamps  along  its  river  front. 

Below  the  head  of  the  delta  a  few  towns  follow  in  succession  along  the  alluvial 
plain  of  the  Padmah,  the  great  branch  of  the  Ganges  wliich  flows  to  the  Meghna. 
Here  Rampiir  liaolodh  is  a  nnich- frequented  riverain  port,  exporting  chiefly  silk, 
rice,  and  jute,  and  importing  sugar,  salt,  and  woven  goods.  Its  exchanges 
amount(>d  in  1877  to  a  total  of  over  £;'>4(),000.  But  Badmih,  although  capital  of 
a  district,  has  lost  nearly  all  its  trade  sin(;e  the  channel  has  been  displaced  farther 
south.  Between  these  two  towns  a  steam  ferry  connects  the  two  sections  of  the 
railway  between  Calcutta  and  Darjiling.  But  trade  has  naturally  becTi  diverted  to 
the  small  arm  of  the  Ganges  chosen  by  the  English  for  the  site  of  their  imperial 
capital.  On  the  same  western  branch  of  the  river  the  rulers  of  ]Jengal  had  already 
fixed  their  residence  at  the  head  of  the  delta  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Mtimhi- 
(iahad,  the  s(>at  of  government  at  that  time,  soon  became  one  of  the  great  citieS' 
of  the  world.  When  Clive  reached  it  in  1759,  after  the  decisive  victory  of 
Plassey,  it  seemed  to  him  as  large,  pojjulous,  and  wealthy  as  [iondon,  with  the 
difference  that  the  great  landowners  of  the  district  were  far  more  opulent  than 
those  of  the  Thames  Valley.  Murshidabad  was  then  over  30  miles  in  circumference, 
and  even  after  the  establishment  of  British  rule  it  still  preserved,  many  of  its 
privileges,  together  with  the  official  title  of  capital,  till  the  year  1790.  From  that 
time  forth  it  diminished  rapidly  in  importance  and  population.*  But  it  still 
remains  the  official  residence  of  the  Nawab,  who  enjoys  a  government  pension  of 
£160,000,  and  who  here  possesses  some  magnificent  jmlaces.  One  of  these, 
recently  built  in  the  Italian  style,  contains  a  carved  ivory  throne  a  masterpiece 
of  local  art,  and  another  is  mainly  constructed  of  costly  materials  taken  from 
the  monuments  of  Gaur.  Almost  embowered  in  foliage  and  bamboo  thickets, 
the  place  presents  the  ordinary  aspect  of  a  city  only  along  the  river  bank  and  in 
the  quarter  devoted  to  the  silk-spinning  industrj'.  But  the  stream  of  traffic  flows 
chiefly  northwards  to  the  towns  of  Jiaganj  and  Azimgatij,  which  face  each  other 
on  either  side  of  the  Bhagirati.  In  the  commercial  world  Murshidabad  is  known 
only  for  its  banking  operations. 

While  this  place  has  fallen  into  decay,  others  in  the  district  have  disappeared 
altogether.  Of  the  ancient  Buddhist  city  of  Badrihat,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Bhagirati,  nothing  remains  but  ruins,  while  the  site  of  luixitnhnzar  is  indicated 
only  by  some  hovels  grouped  round  the  dwellings  of  a  few  wealthy  natives.  This 
town,  which  lies  3  miles  to  the  south  of  Murshidabad,  was  the  most  flourishing 
place  in  Bengal  during  the  seventeenth  century.  From  it  the  very  river  took  its 
name,  while  the  delta  was  known  as  the  "  Island  of  Kasimbazar."     In  1813  trade 

•  Populiition  of  Murshidabad  during  the  19th  century  :— 165,000  in  1815  ;  146,176  in  1829  ;  124,804 
in  1837  ;  46,140  in  1872. 
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liiid  alroiitly  boon  to  a  {»roat  oxtoiif  (liv(>rto(l  towards  tlio  now  town  of  liarhninpur 
(linihiii(ij)iir),  whoro  tho  Kn^'lisli  liad  ostablishod  thoir  military  cantonnionts,  wlion 
a  suddon  Mhit'tinjj;  of  tho  Hlia^^irati  loft  Kasind)a/ar  in  tho  midst  of  tho  swamps. 
Tho  wholo  |)oi)ulation  had  to  take  to  fli{!;lit,  and  a  largo  sjnnning  factory  bolonging 
to  tho  I'last  India  Company  was  ahandonod.  Tho  battlo-fiold  of  Plmsey  {^Puhm), 
soulli  ot  liarhampur,  was  on  the  same  occasion  completely  washed  away  by  the 
inundations. 

N<i(/i//(i,  one  of  tho  precursors  of  Murshidabad  as  capital  of  IJengal,  was  in  the 
eleventh  century  the  rosidc^nce  of  tho  last  Hindu  sovereign  who  ruled  over  this 
region.  Originally  founded  on  the  right,  it  now  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
treacherous  stream,  and  it  has  in  recent  times  been  altogether  eclipsed  by 
Kris/nuiijor,  which  is  situated  some  0  miles  farther  oast  on  the  Jellinglii.  The 
towns  of  this  district  wore  formerly  famous  for  their  schools,  and  Krishnagar  is 
ovon  still  noted  for  its  Sanskrit  college.  Of  Trihriii,  also  a  seat  of  loaniing, 
nothing  renniins  except  its  ghat.  The  name  of  Tribeni — that  is,  the  "  Three 
IJivers,"  from  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  with  two  other  streams — has  remained 
unchanged  for  over  one  thousand  eight  hundred  years,  and  it  is  mentioned  by 
I'liny  and  Ptolemy  as  one  of  the  chief  marts  of  India. 

At  this  point  we  enter  tho  district  of  Calcutta.  The  ancient  port  of  Saigaon  or 
Sapfa(jram — that  is,  the  "Seven  Villages" — was  long  the  commercial  capital  of 
the  delta.  But  tho  channel  having  become  choked  with  mud,  the  Portuguese, 
who  arrived  in  tho  year  1;j47,  founded  the  town  of  Ilugli ;  and  the  church  and 
monastery  of  Bandel,  still  visible  north  of  this  place,  are  the  oldest  Christian 
buildings  in  the  north  of  India.  In  10:29  the  Emperor  Jahanghir  took  Ilugli  by 
assault,  captured  the  greater  part  of  the  Portuguese  fleet,  and  either  massacred 
tho  i)risoners  or  compelled  them  to  become  Mohammedans.  Next  came  the 
English  in  1642,  and,  like  the  Portuguese,  soon  quarrelled  with  their  gnests. 
Ilugli,  the  prize  of  victory,  thus  became  a  starting-point  for  fresh  oonquests.  The 
Dutch  had  also  established  themselves  at  Chiiisura/i,  which  lay  to  the  south  of 
Hujrli,  and  which  was  not  ceded  to  Great  l?ritain  till  the  year  1826.  At  this 
point  a  pornumont  bridge  over  1,200  yards  long  will  soon  connect  the  two  lines  of 
railway  skirting  the  Ilugli. 

The  French  factory  of  Chandcrnagor — Chomlan  nagur — that  is,  "  Sandalwood 
Town  " — or  Clinndm  nagnr — that  is,  "Moon  Town" — recalls  the  days  when  Duploix 
contended  for  the  supremacy  of  France  in  India.  Occupied  in  1675,  and  purchased 
from  the  Great  Moghul  in  1688,  Chandcrnagor  became  a  considerable  place 
during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenih  century,  but  it  was  surrendered  to  the 
English  by  Terraneau  in  1757.  lluined  by  the  wars,  the  cordon  of  custom-houses 
encircling  it,  and  by  the  silting  of  the  river,  Chandernagor  nevertheless  still  remains 
one  of  the  ploasantcst  places  in  Bengal.  Famsluhmga,  or  the  "  French  Commune," 
occupies  with  its  whole  territory  an  area  of  no  more  tluiu  2,350  acres,  and  its  trade 
is  insignificant  since  the  French  shipping  has  been  obliged  to  stop  at  Calcutta.* 


•  Trade  of  Franco  with  tho  Iliigli  in  1878 
£2,136,000. 


-Imports  to  Calcutta,  £261,000  ;  exports  from  Calcutta, 
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All  tho  triulinti^  nations  of  Miiropc  wcrr  anxious  to  possess  u  fnctory  on  llic 
grout  I'ivor  of  llcngiil.  On  thi;  wi'sl  hunk  of  llic  llu;i;li  Ik'Iow  ('handcrnnj^or  tin- 
Danes  luid  aciinired  tlie  town  of  Sirtiuipin;  which  they  renamed  Fni/triksniit/in; 
Hut  they  sold  it  to  Kn^land  in  [H[o,  and  Serani]iur  has  now  Ix'conie  a  dependenev 
of  ('aieiitia,  where  numerous  merchants  liave  taken  up  tlieir  residence.  'I'liis 
place  was  lon^  the  centre  of  the  I'rotestant  missions  in  India,  and  in  the  liltrarv 
of  its  theolo;i;ical  coUege  are  preserved  some  rare  ( )riental  manuscripts.  ( >n  the 
left  hank  of  tlie  Iluf^li  over  aj^ainst  Serampur  lies  tlie  beautiful  park  of  Ifiin(ii/,/iiir, 
one  of  tho  residences  of  the  Indian  viceroy.s.  This  hybrid  name  of  Harrackpur 
("  Marracks  Town  ")  indi(!ati'H  the  neijrhbourhoo<l  of  the  military  cantonments 
wliich  have  replaced  tlie  old  fort  of  Si/iii/ini(i/tir,  erected  here  by  the  raja  of  Manhvan. 

('(ticiittu,  metropolis  of  the  An<<[lo- Indian  Km])ire,  and  next  to  Hond)ay  llie 
larpest  city  in  southern  Asia,  is  of  recent  orif^in.  l>i  an  official  document  of  the 
year  !;">!)(>  mention  is  nuulo  of  the  hund(>t  of  Kalikota  on  the  rij?ht  bank  of  the 
river.  Hut  towards  the  end  of  the  followinff  century  the  English  traders  removed 
from  this  factory  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Hugli,  where  they  were  less  exjuised 
to  the  raids  of  the  Main  attus.  Their  warehouses  and  dwellings  were  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  three  villages  of  SufaiKiti,  Ka/ikota,  and  <i'oriii(//iin;  and  the  name 
of  the  central  village,  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  sanguinary  (Joddess  Kali, 
ultinuitely  prevailed.  This  term  was  by  seafarers  and  strangers  transformed  to 
liuhjotliii,  in  allusion  to  the  frightful  mortality  of  the  plaee,  which  was  at  that 
time  surrounded  by  swamps,  and  which  was  partly  belf)w  high-water  level.  At 
present  uu  extensive  system  of  drainage,  fine  phmtutions,  and  an  abuiuhmceof  pure 
water  have  rendered  the  district  liealthy  enough.  In  IH71  the  mortality  was  lower 
than  in  Naples,  Florence,  and  many  other  European  cities,  although  marshy  tracts 
and  paddy-fields,  often  under  water,  still  stretch  south  and  east  of  the  city.  I  fere 
the  ao-eulkMl  "  Salt  Luke  "  of  Dhuppanmnpur,  occupying  a  space  of  JJO  square  miles, 
has  become  the  receptacle  of  the  town  refuse,  which  is  conveyed  to  this  .spot  by  a 
special  line  of  railway.  Since  1H71  the  mortality  has  again  risen,  and  now  exceeds 
the  average  birth-rate,  so  that  the  urban  pojiulation  has  steadily  diminished,  while 
that  of  the  rural  districts  has  enormously  increa.sed.* 

It  was  not  without  u  struggle  that  the  East  India  Company  secured  penna- 
nent  possession  of  this  watery  di.strict.  In  1756  the  citadel  of  Eort  William  was 
besieged  and  captured  by  Saraj-ud-Duula,  Nawab  of  Bengal.  The  European 
prisoners  to  the  number  of  146  were  shut  up  in  the  famous  Black  Hole,  where  not 
more  than  23  lived  through  a  night  of  indescribable  horrors.  The  following  year 
this  outrage  on  humanity  was  avenged  by  an  expedition  from  Madras  under  (^live 
and  Admiral  Watson,  who  reoccupied  Calcutta,  gained  the  memorable  victory  of 
Plassey,  appointed  a  new  Nawab,  and  obtained  from  him  sovereign  rights  over  the 
district.  From  this  epoch  dates  the  history  of  the  modern  city  of  Calcutta.  South 
of  the  old  fort  Clive  erected  the  new  citadel  of  Fort  William,  which  is  nearly  2 
miles  in  circumference,  and  which  includes  a  whole  town  and  gardens.  North  and 
east  of  the  maidan,  or  public  esplanade  and  reviewing-grouud,  were  built  those 
«  Doath-rato  of  Calcutta :  1871,  239  per  1000;  1873,25-8;  1877,31-9. 
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prclontioiiH  I'difins  whidi  hiivi'  funicil  fur  ralciittu  tlii'  title  of  "  f'ity  of  ralaci'M," 
Tin- cniitniHl  till  ii'niitly  pri'si'iitrd  hy  lliin  (|iiait»'r  willi  ihc  adjoiniiij^  native  "lity 
of  iiiikI  "  was  iiiomI  (lepri'sMin^.  Mut  liroml  »\h'u  Htr«'i>tH  now  admit  airan<l  liK:lit  into 
the  "  Mack  town,"  an  it  is  callt'd.  Soimc  Hno  houM>s  \ui\v  j'vcn  Nprun^  up  hero, 
wliilt'  in  till'  j'luropran  diHtri<-t  scvrnil  tlioroii^li fares  are  lined  by  Imildin^^s  in 
Ninipler  and  Itetter  taste  than  those  of  the  esplanade.  Calcutta  Iuih  uIho  overftowtd 
to  the  ri^flit  or  opposite  hank  of  the  river,  where  the  suhurh  or  town  of  Ilniiiiih  is 
occujiied  chiedy  liy  sailors,  mechanics,  and  artisans  of  all  classes.  The  two  sides  of 
the  llu^li  are  here  connected  by  a  l)i'id}^e  of  boats,  which  is  opened  two  hours  daily 
for  the  shippinj^.  At  intervals  alonj?  the  banks,  access  to  the  river  is  afforded  by 
numerous  jjhats,  constantly  crowded  by  picturescpte  jjroups  of  nativ<'std'  allaji^esand 
both  Me.\es,  who  here  assendtU'  for  their  silent  ablutions.  Tiie  Niuitolah  (ihat,  north 
of  the  bridjfe,  is  specially  set  apart  for  cremations, 

The  choice  made  of  Calcutta  as  capital  of  the  Indian  Kinpire  dearly  attests  tho 
foreign  ori^jjin  of  its  founders.  Uelatively  to  the  whole  Cis-(janj?etic  peninsula,  it. 
occupies  ipiito  an  exterior  position,  as  an  emporium  of  trado  rather  than  the  seat  of 
a  political  .system,  HU(!h  as  was  Delhi,  centre  of  i\w  Moghul  pt)wer.  Even  in 
Beuf^al  itself,  Calcutta  is  far  from  occupyinjif  the  j^eoj^raphical  po.sition  of  a  native 
capital  developed  l»y  the  concentrated  energies  of  the  nation.  The  head  of  the 
delta  was  the  natural  site  for  such  a  metropolis,  and  here,  under  the  various  Hindu 
and  Mohammedan  Asiatic  dynasties,  Nadiya,  Kasimbazar,  Mur.shi(lal)ad,  and  the 
other  great  cities  of  Henj^al  succeeded  each  otlu'r  with  the  incessant  shiftin<,rs  of  tho 
stream  at  this  point.  lUit  Calcutta  is  merely  a  trading  station  raised  to  political 
supremacy  by  foreign  influences.  Hence  the  (p'cstiou  has  frequently  been  dis- 
cussed of  removing  the  seat  of  government  to  Delhi,  Agra,  Allahabad,  Jabalpur, 
or  some  other  more  central  position.  ]{ond)ay  has  also  been  suggested,  on  the 
ground  of  the  exceptional  advantages  offered  by  it  for  furthering  the  relations  with 
Kurope.  ^Mention  has  even  been  made  of  Nasik,  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
Dekkan,  as  occupying  a  healthy  and  convenient  situation  near  the  port  of  Bombay, 
and  almost  at  the  converging-point  of  all  the  main  peninsular  routes.  Still  Calcutta 
enjoys,  if  not  tho  privileges  derived  from  time,  at  least  the  vast  resources  acquired 
by  invested  capital.  Through  its  lines  of  railway  and  navigation  it  is  now  in  easy 
communication  with  all  the  provinces  of  Hindustan ;  while  the  conquests  and 
peaceful  annexations  in  further  India  have  given  it  a  somewhat  central  position 
relatively  to  the  whole  empire.  It  stands  about  midway  between  Aden  and  Hong 
Kong,  and  is  nearly  equidistant  from  Ceylon  and  Singapore.  But  since  the 
establishment  of  the  health  resorts  on  the  advanced  sub-Himalayan  Hills,  the  seat 
of  government  may  be  said  to  have  acquired  a  nomad  character.  In  summer  the 
officials  withdraw  from  Calcutta  to  Simla,  which  then  becomes  the  centre  of  the 
empire,  while  Darjiling  is  temporarily  constituted  the  capital  of  the  Bengal 
Presidency, 

During  the  last  hundred  years  of  its  political  supremacy  Calcutta  has  been 
embellished  by  many  stately  buildings,  such  as  the  government  palaces,  the  town 
hall,  the  law  courts,  post-oflSce,  mint,  several  clubs,  cathedrals  in  Greek  or  Gothic 
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style,  moro  or  loss  affoctcd  by  locnl  influences.  Here  have  also  been  founded 
several  iinporiant  scientific  institutions,  ineludinf^  the  Itoyal  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,  whose  publications,  continued  from  the  year  1788  to  the  pres(>nt  time,  have 
become  a  vast  depository  of   valuable  papers  bearing  on  Oriental  studies.     Its 
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library  has  been  enriched  by  some  unique  documents,  while  the  Indian  Museum 
contains  a  complete  collection  of  Indian  rocks  and  fossils,  and  notably  the  interest- 
ing remains  of  the  tertiary  fauna  collected  in  the  stratified  deposits  of  Sivalik. 
Amongst  the  parks  of  Calcutta  is  a  zoological  garden,  which,  however,  is  less  exten- 
sive than  that  of  the  ex-raja  of  Audh,  whose  estate  extends  for  nearly  two  miles 
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aloiifif  tho  left  bank  nf  the  river  below  the  city.  On  the  opposite  side  are  the  Botanic 
Ciardens,  which  cover  a  space  of  270  acres,  and  wliich,  notwithstandinj;  tho  ravaj^es 
of  tho  cy«  )nes,  still  contain  some  marvels  of  tho  vej^etable  worhl,  such  as  a 
baobab  from  Senofjal,  with  a  circumference  of  over  Ol)  feet.  Under  tho  manaj^c- 
meiit  of  Hosker,  this  j^riirdcn,  which  was  founded  in  17S(!,  has  accjuired  <;reat  scientific 
importance,  and  its  herbarium  is  at  present  certainly  the  most  com])lete  in  Asia. 

As  an  industrial  city,  Calcutta  is  inferior  to  Bombay,  possessing  little  boy(»nd 
the  factories  and  workshops  common  to  all  larjjfe  cities.  But  the  subiu'b  of  Haurah 
«)n  the  west  side  already  presents  the  aspect  of  a  European  nuinufacturing  town. 

Fig.  100.  -The  IUmoanj  Mines. 

Scale  1  :  K.'i.non. 
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Here  arc  some  extensive  jute,  cotton,  and  sackcloth  weaving  mills,  while  in  the 
district  there  are  several  government  industrial  establishments,  notablj'  the  Kosipur 
gun  foundry  above  the  city.  For  its  trade  and  shipping  Calcutta  has  become 
one  of  the  chief  ports  in  Asia.  Its  yearly  exchanges  arc  estimated  at  about 
£100,000,000,  with  a  tonnage  of  2,500,000,  exclusive  of  the  river  and  delta  traffic. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  this  vast  riverain  movement  from  the  fact  that  during 
the  course  of  the  year  as  numy  as  100,000  boats  visit  the  port  of  Khiiliia,  which 
occupies  a  central  ])osition  amid  the  network  of  canals  in  Lower  Bengal.  Fearing 
the  silting  of  the  Uugli,  tho  Culcuttu  merchants  have  recently  couuected  the  capital 
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with  Port  Canning,  a  new  station  on  the  Matlah  estuary,  which  is  from  '25  to  180 
feet  deep,  and  not  exposed  to  the  bore.  But  foreign  vessels  have  hitherto  avoided 
this  port,  near  which  are  the  'Tarda  mines,  wliich  were  visited  by  the  I'orluguese 
mariners  before  tlie  foundation  of  Calcutta.  North-east  of  this  point  i:,  Jesaor,  or 
Ifauba,  which,  tliough  a  small  place,  is  the  chief  town  of  a  district  containing  over 
200,000  inhabitants. 

From  Calcutta  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  75  miles,  there  are  no  more  towns,  which 
are  here  replaced  by  hamlets  hidden  in  the  foliage,  by  forts,  signal-towers,  and 
lighthouses.  But  west  of  the  capital  lies  the  populous  basin  of  the  Damudah 
(Damodar),  which  flows  out  of  the  Chota  Nagpore  Hills  to  the  estuary  of  the  Kupnar- 
ayan.  Here  the  chief  place  is  B uihvan,  residence  of  a  maharaja,  but  one  of  the 
unhealthiest  places  in  India.  The  neighbouring  town  of  JBm/inapar,  mentioned  in 
the  chronicles  of  the  eleventh  century  as  "  the  most  famous  city  in  the  world,"  now 
presents  little  more  than  a  mass  of  ruins,  which  cover  a  vast  space.  Chaudrakona, 
Bankura,  and  the  other  towns  of  this  district  possess  some  local  industries,  of  which 
the  most  important  are  silk  weaving  and  metal  works.  But  English  capital  has 
been  chiefly  attracted  to  the  rich  carboniferous  basin  of  Runujunj,  which  contains 
at  least  14,000,000,000  tons  of  available  coal,  and  which  already  (-upplies  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  annual  production  of  India.  Mines  have  been  worked  here 
since  1777,  but  the  quality  is  far  inferior  to  English  coal.*  The  best  in  India  is 
yielded  by  the  mines  of  Karharhari,  near  Mount  Parasnath,  in  the  Chota  Nagpore 
uplands.  Other  coal-fields  follow  in  succession  along  a  line  stretching  through 
Hazaribagh  and  Fafamao  westwards  to  the  valley  of  the  Son.  One  of  the  chief 
advantages  of  Calcutta  is  its  proximity  to  the  only  carboniferous  basins  wli  ich  have 
any  real  economic  value. 

Notwithstanding  the  unhealthy  climate  of  its  marshy  tracts,  the  population  of 
Chota  Nagpore  has  increased  more  rapidly  than  that  of  any  other  district  in  Bengal. 
Hazaribagh,  noted  for  its  pure  and  bracing  atmosphere,  is  steadily  increasing  in 
importance  as  a  summer  retreat  for  the  English  merchants  of  Calcutta.  At  several 
points  in  this  district,  and  especially  on  the  slopes  of  Parasnath,  tea  plantations 
have  already  encroached  on  the  jungle ;  but  the  idea  of  founding  a  health  resort 
on  the  summit  of  this  mountain  has  been  abandoned.  The  plain  stretching  thence 
northwards,  and  traversed  by  the  direct  railway  from  Calcutta  to  Patna,  contains 
the  temples  of  Dcogarli,  consecrated  to  Siva,  and  frequented  by  more  numerous 
pilgrims  than  the  shrines  of  Parasnath. 

West  of  Calcutta  the  only  large  place  is  the  industrial  town  of  Midiiapur,  which 

lies  on  the  river  Easai,  and  which  is  connected  by  a  navigable  canal  with  Calcutta. 

Tauiluk,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rupnarayan,  is  the  ancient  Tamralajdi,  a  royal 

capital  and  much-frequented  port  during  the  Buddhist  epoch.    The  Chinese  pilgrim 

H'wen-Tsang  speaks  of  it  in  the  seventh  century  as  a  large  city  abounding  in  fine 

monuments.     But  the  silting  of  the  river  has  cut  off  Tamluk  from  access  to  the  sea, 

and  reduced  it  to  the  condition  of  a  large  village,  whose  houses  and  temples  are 

gradually  sinking  in  the  treacherous  soil. 

*  Yield  of  tho  Raniganj  mines  iu  1868,  r)6't,930  tons  ;  in  1879,  523,100  tons.  ^ 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ASSAM  HIOIIF-ANDS  AND  BUAIIMAPin'RA  BASIN. 

HIS  iiortli-caatcru  region  of  India  is  a  land  of  transition.  Owing 
to  its  position  on  the  frontier  of  several  geograjjhicul  domains,  it 
also  belongs  ethnieally  to  dift'erent  liistoric  epochs.  The  plains 
comprised  in  the  province  of  Bengal  have  for  centuries  formed 
part  of  the  Hindu  world,  whereas  the  ranges  forming  the  water- 
parting  between  the  Bridimaputra  and  Irrawaddi  basins,  that  is,  between  India  and 
tndo-China,  are  occupied  by  1i  dgs  which  have  reached  diverse  stages  of  culture. 
On  the  unexplored  southciu  slopes  of  the  Himalayas  and  of  their  eastern  extension 
into  the  Chinese  Emjiire,  the  aborigines  belong,  some  to  the  Tibetan,  others  to  the 
Indo-Chinese  stock.  Compared  with  most  of  the  other  provinces  of  India,  Assam 
is  thinlj'  peopled,  not  only  in  the  upland  valleys,  but  even  on  the  plains.  Before 
they  woi'c  wasted  by  the  hill  tribes  and  the  Burmese  invasions,  the  lowlands  ap})ear 
to  have  suppf»rtcd  a  much  larger  population  along  the  banks  of  the  Brahmaputru. 
The  jungle  still  everywhere  reveals  the  traces  of  buildings,  of  mounds  which  seem 
to  have  served  as  tumuli,  of  bamboo  thickets  and  groves  of  fruit-trees,  which  have 
reverted  to  the  wild  state.  At  present  the  country  is  being  reijeopled  by  Bengali, 
Oraon,  Santhal,  and  olher  colonists,  who  settle  on  the  fertile  plains  and  surrounding 
ujilands,  where  they  find  employment  on  the  tea  plantations.  But  the  neighbour- 
ing Bengali  districts  of  Dakka,  Tipperah,  and  Noakhali,  lying  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Brahmaputra,  are  still  relatively  six  or  seven  times  more  populous  than  Assam. 


Gahro,  Kiiasi,  and  Naga  Hills. 

The  Garro  Hills  rise  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  great  bend  formed  by  the 
Brahmaputra  at  its  entrance  on  the  plains  of  Bengal.  These  uplands,  which  gradu- 
ally ascend  from  west  to  east,  consist  of  parallel  ridges  separated  from  each  other  by 
deep  valleys,  still  mostly  under  dense  forest  or  jungle.  Towards  the  south  the  first 
ridge  is  cojnmanded  by  Mount  Toura,  whose  summit,  4,550  feet  high,  affords  one 
oi  the  most  extensive  panoramas  in  India.     The  vast  plains  stretch  away  beyond 
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the  horizon,  while  on  dear  days  the  gianfs  of  Sikkim  are  visible  fowcring  above 
Darjiliiig.  Here  and  fliere,  sparkling  amid  the  forest  vegetation,  appenr  the  waters 
of  the  Amawari  (Brahmaputra),  whose  windings  may  be  followed  by  the  eye  for 
over  100  miles.  Towards  the  <'entre  of  these  highlands  rises  the  h)fty  crest  on 
which  the  Hindus  have  conferied  the  name  of  Kailas,  from  that  of  the  venerated 
Himalayan  \wuk. 

Watered  by  abundant  rains,  the  Garro  Ilills  are  clothed  with  an  extremelj'  dense 
vegetation,  noted  especially  for  its  vigorous  creepers  and  parasitic;  plants.  The 
valuable  sal  and  other  useful  tiuibers  abound  in  these  forests,  which  are  govern- 

Fig.   101.  — MdiNT  Kailas,  Gauuo  Hills. 

Scale  1  :  BOO.OOO. 
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ment  property,  and  which  must  become  a  fruitful  source  of  reven'e  as  soon  as  the 
country  is  opened  up  by  good  roads.  Here  also  the  State  claims  a  monopoly  of  the 
wild  elephants,  which  are  numerous  enough  to  yield  200  yearly  for  domestic  use. 
Another  large  denizen  of  these  forests  is  the  rhinoceros,  which  is  generally  so 
gentle  that  it  is  often  kept  in  herds  like  other  tame  animals. 

Forming  the  western  extremity  of  an  orographic  system  stretching  for  over 
600  miles  towards  the  Yunnan  Highlands,  the  Garro  Ilills  aro  connected  eastwards 
with  other  and  more  elevated  ranges,  known  in  the  west  as  the  Khasia  (Khasi),  in 
the  east  as  the  Jaintia  Hills.  Although  the  same  geological  formation  prevails 
throughout  all  these  uplands,  the  aspect  of  the  two  slopes  presents  considerable 
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diversity.  Tlic  n(irtli(>rii  scetiDii  consists  owrywhoro  of  crystalHno  and  meta- 
nioiphic  rocks  slopinjj;  <,'cnfly  towards  the  Hrahniaputra  plains.  Hut  the  south 
side  is  formed  cliicHy  of  clialks,  sandstones,  and  other  tertiary  deposits  risinj» 
abruptly  above  tlie  valh-y,  or  ancient  marine  inlet,  which  is  now  traversed  by  the 
tributaries  of  the  Mej^hna.  While  the  Garro  Hills  are  cut  up  by  erosion  into  ii 
number  of  parallel  valleys,  the  Khasias  present  the  general  aspect  of  plateaux, 
with  a  mean  elevation  of  from  4,000  to  o,000  feet,  rising  here  and  there  to  a 
height  of  0,000  feet,  and,  according  to  the  Schlagintweits,  attaining  an  altitude  of 

Fijj.   10'2. — Vallbys  op  Erosion  in  tub  Khasia  V.vi.lkys. 
Soolo  1  :  SW.OOO 
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9,400  feet  in  Mount  Mopat,  their  cuhninating-point.  But  on  the  map  prepared 
imder  the  direction  of  Thuillier,  Moimt  Chilling  (6,500  feet)  figures  as  the  highest 
peak  in  the  Khasia  system.  Some  of  the  esca  pments  limiting  the  Khasia  plateaux 
on  the  south  are  so  precipitous  that  they  can  be  scaled  only  by  means  of  ladders,  or 
by  wooden  steps  attached  horizontally  to  the  surface  of  the  rock.  Where  the  cal- 
careous formations  rest  on  a  sandstone  basis,  they  are  pierced  by  grottoes  and 
"underground  galleries,  whose  supports  have  here  and  there  given  way,  resulting  in 
vast  heaps  of  ruins,  whicli  present  the  appearance  of  colossal  strongholds.  These 
ddbris  afford  an  inexhaustible  supply  to  the  lime-burners  of  the  plains. 
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The  work  of  erosion,  which  lias  lioro  pi-odiici'd  iiii  eiullrss  Viiiict y  nl'  fimfusfio 
forms,  is  still  going  on,  and  after  every  riiiny  season  fresli  gorges  and  gullies  are 
excavated,  espeeially  on  tlie  southern  slopes.  Mowhere  else  arc  the  Impical  down- 
pours exceeded  which  fall  in  the  ("hera-ponji  district  among  the  Khasia  Hills.  In 
this  part  of  Assam  the  rainy  season  also  lasts  much  longer  than  in  any  other  part 
of  India.     Beginnin"'  in  March,  it  does  not  cease  till  the  middle  of   November,  so 

Fig.  103.— The  Banyan. 


that  near  the  rivers  the  plains  remain  for  eight  months  under  water.  On  these 
watery  lowlands  the  air  is  nearly  alwaj's  heavy,  dank,  and  charged  with  miasmatic 
exhalations.  Even  in  the  cold  and  dry  season,  from  November  to  February,  a 
dense  fog  rises  towards  midnight  from  the  depressions,  and  the  open  country 
remains  during  the  early  hours  wrapped  in  a  hazy,  fever-breeding  atmosphere. 
While  the  rains  last  all  land  communication  is  interrupted,  even  between  neigh- 
bouring villages,  and  to  this  enforced  isolation  must  be  chiefly  attributed  the  present 
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minute  othniciil  sulMlivisionH  atii<)n}j[st  tlic  i'iihiil)itinits,  wlio  woro  doubtless  orijjiiiiilly 
of  Olio  stock  and  speech.  Tlu-y  are  kept  more  apart  hy  tlieir  swamps,  quajrmires,  and 
inundated  lands  than  they  iiii<,'lit  be  by  broad  marine  inlets.  Nevertheless,  iM-sidea 
the  natural  nmtes,  there  exist  iiere  and  there  a  lew  elevated  eauseways  dating  I'rom 
an  earlier  jM-ridd  of  civilisation,  and  now  can>t'u]ly  ju'cserved  by  the  Mritish  adminis- 
tration. I'lxcept  alonj;  these  hijj:hways,  all  travellin<j[  is  impossible  wilhtait  the 
aid  of  elephants.  The  forests  of  the  lowlands  and  valleys  are  even  more  impene- 
trable than  those  of  the  (larro  Hills  ;  but  the  plateaux  have  been  mostly  cleared 
und  occupied  by  the  Khasia  and  Jaintiu  tribes,  who  cut  down  tho  timber  and 
prepare  the  land  for  tillaji;e  durin;^  the  short  dry  season. 

Tho  flora  of  these  Khasia  Hills  is  the  richest  in  India,  and  probably  in  tho 
whole  of  Asia,  includinjif  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  species  of  orchids 
ah)ne.  This  amazinji^  vej^etable  wealth  is  due  to  the  extreme  variety  of  soil  within 
u  narrow  compass.  Marshes  and  cpiagmires,  decomposed  rocks,  weathered  surfaces, 
bare  or  wttoded  .sh)pc8,  all  intermin<i;le  their  special  flora,  while  on  the  plains  tho 
banyan  alone  often  forms  a  whole  forest.  IH<>^her  up  flourishes  tho  p;i<>;antic 
{»arjan,  whose  straipfht  and  stately  stem  throws  off  hujje  branches,  overshadowing 
the  ground  for  a  space  of  140  foot  round  about. 

The  Upper  Brahmaputra  Valley  is  now  connected  with  those  of  the  Sunnah 
and  Harak  by  means  of  great  military  routes  across  the  Khasia  Hills.  But  cast  of 
the  Jaintia  territory  the  highland  system  is  completely  interrupted  by  a  profound 
depression,  beyond  which  begin  the  Naga  Hills,  whose  scientific  exploration  was 
undertaken  in  1.S72  by  the  geologist,  Godwin- Austen.  These  hills,  which  form  a 
north-easterly  continuation  of  the  South  Assam  orographic  system,  arc  pierced  at 
intervals  by  the  broad  und  deep  valleys  of  rivers  flowing  towards  the  Brahmaputra. 
]Iere  traces  have  been  detected  of  old  glaciers,  although  the  highest  peaks  scarcely 
cx(;eed  3,000  feet.  But  southwards  the  range  is  connected  with  other  and  far 
more  elevated  chains,  which  form  the  water-parting  between  the  Mcghna  und 
Irrawaddi  basins.  Here  the  liarel  range  has  a  mean  altitude  of  nearly  7,000  feet, 
while  one  of  its  peaks,  which  is  often  snow-clad,  rises  to  a  height  of  12,250  feet, 
thus  forming  tho  culminating-point  on  the  Indo-Chinese  frontier.  Tho  system 
falls  gradually  towards  the  north-east,  where  the  I'atkoi  Hills  afford  easy  access 
from  the  Upper  Brahmaputra  to  the  Upper  Irrawaddi  through  numeroas  depres- 
sions ranging  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  in  height.  Here  the  chief  obstacles  to  free 
communication  are  caused  not  so  much  by  the  elevation  of  the  land  us  bj'  its  dense 
forests  and  extensive  marshes. 

North  of  the  Dihing,  one  of  the  great  offluents  of  the  Brahmaputra  from  the 
east,  we  approach  a  terra  incognita,  which  is  kno^vn  to  be  very  mountainous.  Tho 
Dupa  Bum  peak  rises  to  a  height  of  13,850  feet  above  the  north  bank  of  the 
Dihing,  and  tho  few  travellers  who  have  traversed  this  region  unanimously 
describe  it  as  of  an  extremely  rugged  character  and  of  very  difficult  access,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  roads,  the  steep  slopes,  and  tangled  vegetation.  The  village  of 
Sime,  the  farthest  point  hitherto  reached,  lies  already  in  tho  heart  of  mountains 
belonging  to  the  Kast  Tibetan  system.     In  this  region  the  various  ridges  forming 
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tho  oastomcoiitiiuiatioii  of  tho  IliniiihiyaH  aro  soparatod  from  oaoh  otiior  only  hv 
tho  narrow  vaUoy.s  ol'  tho  rpjM'r  I!ri)hi)iapiitia  waters,  Sinio  was  (ho  nc»>iio  of  tli(> 
iiiiirdor  of  tho  two  niissionarios,  Krick  and  lloury,  who  hud  ventured  in  If^-'t-l  to 
poiu'trute  into  these  savage  uplands. 

TuK    lillAIIMAl'lTKA   IIyDHOORAIMIK;  HysTKM. 

Tho  Hindus  do  not  regard  the  main  hranoh  of  tho  I'ppor  Hrahniaputra  as  tho 
most  copious  of  all  its  eastern  afliiionts.  Tlie  "  Son  of  lirahnia,"  tlio  Siaiig  of  the 
Ahois,  tlio  Tahi-ka  of  tho  Sinf^po  trihos,  tho  Haraniya  of  tlio  Assamese  h)whindors, 
tho  Amawari  of  tho  (iairo  hilhiion,  and  tlio  nurhani-putor  of  tho  IJoiigali,  is  regarded 
as  rising  in.  the  lirahiiiakund  ("  Hiiilmia's  Luke"),  which  is  forniod  by  a  winding 
of  tho  river  hohit  round  a  roniantic  hliiff.  According  to  the  Mishmis,  this  lioliit, 
or  "  Red  llivor,"  flows  from  a  snowy  Tibetan  mountain  some  days'  journey  north- 
wards, and  is  said  to  be  fordablo  above  the  Chinese  village  of  Kitniah.  Compared 
to  tho  other  streams,  whoso  junction  with  it  on  the  8adiya  plain  forms  tho  true 
nrahmaputra,  it  has  but  a  feeble  volume.  Of  all  these  rivers  tho  largest  is  tho 
Dihong,  which  flows  from  the  north-west,  and  whoso  discharge  rises  from  >'{9,000 
cubic  feet  per  second,  at  low  water,  to  2o0,000  and  even  ;{00,000  during  the  groat 
inundations.  Since  tho  time  of  llcnnell,  most  English  geographers  regard  tho 
Dihong  as  identical  with  tho  Tibetan  Tsangbo,  which  has  b<>en  traced  to  within 
90  miles  of  the  farthest  point  reached  on  the  Dihong.  A  few  miles  above  tho 
liohit  confluence  the  Dihong  is  joined  by  the  Dibong,  which  by  some  has  also 
been  regarded  as  the  continuation  of  the  Tsangl)o.  Another  claimant  to  the  same 
honour  is  the  Subansiri,  Avhich  reaches  tho  Brahmaputra  far  below  tho  general 
converging-point  at  Sudiya.  However,  it  is  now  certain  that  neither  of  tho  two 
last  named  can  pretend  to  this  distinction,  the  volume  of  both  being  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Tsangbo,  where  it  has  been  gauged  near  Chetang,  south-east  t)f  Lassa. 
On  the  other  hand,  both  the  Dihong  and  the  Irrawaddi  have  a  mean  discharge 
exceeding  that  of  the  Tsangbo ;  consequently  tho  discussion  is  now  restricted  to 
these  two  rivals.  It  was  hoped  that  the  question  might  have  boon  set  at  rest 
by  the  blocks  of  wood  which  the  Hindu  explorers  of  the  Tsangbo  threw  into  tho 
stream  some  j'oars  ago ;  but  these  numbered  logs  have  hitherto  failed  to  make 
their  appearance  in  the  lower  reaches  of  either  river. 

At  the  Sadiya  confluence  tho  Brahmaputra  is  already  a  more  copious  stream 
than  the  Rhino  or  Rhone,  even  in  the  dry  season.  Where  its  waters  are  collected 
in  one  channel  it  is  usually  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  while  it  ramifies 
here  and  there  into  a  multitude  of  branches,  presenting  at  some  points  a  total  width 
of  from  24  to  GO  miles.  Its  great  size  might  seem  to  be  suflicient  proof  of  its 
identity  with  the  Tsangbo ;  but  a  more  important  consideration  than  mere  expan- 
sion from  bank  to  bank  is  the  volume  of  liquid  sent  down  during  the  wet  season. 
Now  the  Brahmaputra  basin  is  certainly  exposed  to  one  of  the  heaviest  rainfalls  of 
any  river  system  in  the  world.  A  portion  of  its  valley  is  no  doubt  partly  sheltered 
from  the  tropical  downpours  by  the  Ourro  and  Khasia  Hills.     But  these  ranges 
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have  u  mean  iiltitudo  of  little  innro  than  .'1,000  fcrt,  m  that  a  larjfo  portion  of  the 
inoistiirr-cliarj^fd  cloiirls  rniiiiin  uniiitfrccptcd  till  they  inicli  the  nioro  fU-vatcd 
riiaiiiH  wliicli  form  tlit'eastcrn  (•uiiliniiiilion  of  flu-  llinialay.is.  No  iiica.siin'mciifs 
have  yt't  Ikh-ii  taken  of  the  rainfall  in  this  ivj^ion,  i)nt  itM  alinndanco  in  sutlicicntly 
shown  by  the  relief  of  the  land,  and  the  direction  of  the  atinoMpiierie  cnrrents  from 
the  Indian  ( ►cean. 

The  r)ih(»n<j;,*  which,  whether  connectefl  or  not  with  the  Tsanffho,  is  (-ertainly 
the  chief  affluent  of  the  Brahmaputra,  presents  the  rare  phenomenon  of  bifurcation 
in  a  nionntainous  rejijion.     At  the  jxiint  where  if  rauiities  its  valley  is  nearly  1,200 


i''iK-    lull  —  UxBXfLuUKI)    UeoIONH    ok   TIIF.    L'lTEK    UuAHMAI'l'TaA. 
>iaalel  :  1,700,000. 
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foot  higher  than  that  of  the  Brahmaputra.  The  Bori  Dihiug,  or  main  stream, 
flows  south-west  to  its  junction  with  the  great  artery  on  the  alluvial  plain,  while 
the  Noll  Dihing  or  "  New  Dihing  "  branch  runs  north-east  towards  the  Lohit 
above  Sadij'a,  so  that  l)etwcen  the  two  confluences  there  is  a  distance  of  no  less 
than  60  miles  in  an  air  line.  The  other  tributaries  also  join  the  Brahmaputra 
through  several  mouths,  but  their  ramifications  take  place  on  the  alluvial  plains, 
and  are  shifted  with  every  inundation.  In  their  erratic  vagaries  the  Dihong, 
Dilwng,  Subansiri,  Manas,  Tista,  and  other  affluents  resemble  the  main  stream  to 

**  The  B}'llable  /)i,  n-hirh  fornns  the  initial  of  8o  many  of  the  Brahmaputra  head-streama,  means  river  in 
the  Bodo  (Kachiri)  language. 
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whii'h  thoy  How  from  tlio  lliinalayas.  Iliit  the  most  rcmarkahli'  (liNplacomcnt 
was  presented  l)y  tlie  Mralimapiilni  itself  at  the  end  of  the  last  eeiitiny.  After 
skirtinpr  the  west  foot  of  tln^iiarro  Hills  it  flowed  formerly  south-eastwards,  and 
was  directly  joined  by  all  the  streams  from  the  Sailhet  and  Cacliar  flistricts;   hut 
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at  present  it  runs,  under  the  name  of  the  Jamuna,  due  south  to  its  junction 
with  the  Padma  branch  of  the  Ganges.  The  old  bed  is  now  traversed  only  by  a 
small  current,  the  two  channels  enclosing  a  space  of  no  less  than  6,000  square 
miles. 

The  Meghna,  which  receives  most  of  the  united  waters  of  the  Brahmaputra 
and  Ganges,  is  nothing  more  in  its  upper  course  than  the  natural  drainage  of  the 
South  Assam  swamps,  mingling  with  the  old  branch  of  the  Brahmaputra  and  with 
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the  witiilin^;  HtrouiiiH  of  tlic  <U'lta  rry;iun.  Soiitli  of  tho  confliiciico  tlu<  Mi'^iiim 
is  at  onf(>  a  river  aii<l  an  cMtiiarv,  wliicli  in  Ntii<lili'<l  with  iHliiixlH  anil  Nliittiii^ 
Naixlliaiiks,  and  rr^iilarly  viHitcd  liy  tli*'  Itorc.  Its  mraii  tlisrliar^rr  Ims  not  yet 
lu't'ii  iiuaHiirfd,  lait  it  ran  Mcancly  !•<'  It'ss  than  7'")(>,()t)(>  ciihic  IV«t  |n'r  Nrtond,  or 
tliri'c  times  that  of  the  i>anul)e.  Hut  for  the  haltit  of  repirdin^'  the  (lan^^es  and 
|{rahMia|iutra  an  two  diMtinot  NtreaniH,  the  Me^:hna,  formed  liy  their  junction,  wouhl 
rank  a«  the  firnt  rivj-r  in  AhIu.  Hh  volume  (>xee('dN(>ven  tluit  of  the  Yanjft/e-Kiunj;, 
and  is  elsewhere  Murpansed  only  l)y  those  of  tlie  Amazon,  Con^o,  ancl  Parana,  t'f 
the  two  streams  contriliiitin^  to  its  formation,  the  llriihnia|iutra  is  certainly  the 
lar;;est.  At  (laohati,  wliidi  lies  \H{)  miles  from  the  coast  and  ahoiil  1(10  i'eet  ahove 
sea  level,  tho  section  <d'  the  river  measured  liy  Hermann  von  Schlaj,N'nlweit  at  low 
water  has  n  width  of  O, ((()()  foot,  and  in  winter  ii  discharge  of  'J'J'i.OtM)  cuhic  feet 
per  Nccond,  which  during  the  sumnier  inundations  is  increased  thr(<e  or  four  fold. 
The  mean  discharj^e  cannot  Imj  less  than  •\7i't,(HH)  viih'w,  feet  at  this  point,  helow 
which  its  volinne  is  still  further  increased  I>y  such  trihutaries  as  the  Manas,  Tista, 
and  llarak.  Its  alluvial  deposits  are  at  least  douhle  those*  of  the  (ianj,'es,  yet 
the  elevation  of  the  recent  formations  is  far  less  on  the  east  side  of  the  common 
(h'lta  than  in  tho  (lanj^etio  Sanderhans.  This  contract  is  attrihuted  hy  Kerf,'us.son 
to  the  suhsidence  of  tho  land  in  tho  basin  of  the  ISarak.  The  whole  of  this  district 
would  appear  to  have  Ix'on  till  recently  a  sort  of  inland  sea,  which  has  heen 
f^radiially  Hlh'd  in  hy  the  Hralimaputra  deposits,  which  before  rouching  tho  coast 
were  arrested  by  this  Iucu«trino  reservoir. 


Tnhahitants  of  Assam. — Thk  Oakros. 

Tho  Inhabitants  of  tho  Assamese  highlands  are  still  for  the  most  part  in  the 
Havajj;e  Hlate.  In  the  oast,  towards  tho  Hurmose  frontier,  numerous  rude  tribes  have 
hitherto  maintained  their  independence,  and  even  in  the  western  uplands,  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  the  plains,  the  liritisli  rule  has  only  been  ackuowled^;ed  durin<^ 
the  last  few  years.  So  recently  as  1871  tho  Garros  rose  aji;ainst  tho  Knjj;lish 
authorities,  and  held  out  for  a  space  of  two  years.  But  as  soon  as  the  country  had 
been  thoroufyhly  explored  by  the  topographic  officers,  the  Garros  were  compelled 
to  yield,  and  receive  the  fiscal  agents  in  their  villages. 

The  Garro  tribes  seem  to  have  formerly  occupied  the  lowlands,  whence  they 
were  gradually  driven  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains  by  the  Bengali,  towards 
whom  they  still  entertain  feelings  of  intense  hatred.  Nevertheless  some  of  the 
outlying  clans  have  already  become  more  or  less  Hinduised,  so  that  hero  a  gradual 
ethnical  transition  takes  place  from  the  lirahmaputra  plains  to  the  upland  forests. 
The  Garros  of  pure  descent  are  usually  of  middle  height,  active  and  robust,  with 
almost  black  complexion,  broad  features,  flat  upturned  nose,  slightly  oblique  eyes, 
straight  forehead,  prominent  cheek-bones,  thick  lips,  and  altogether  a  somewhat 
Mongoloid  appearance.  Tho  scant  beard  is  carefully  plucked,  so  as  to  leave  the 
chin  perfectly  smooth,  but  the  hair  of  the  liead  is  never  cut.  Most  of  the  natives 
go  nearly  naked,  while  a  few  wear  clothes  imported  from  the  lowlands,  consisting 
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of  (IriiwcrN  and  blnnketM,  to  wliicli  in  orniMioniilly  iiddt'd  a  Hort  of  doak  inndr  of 
bark  tibre.  Like  inost  navages,  both  Ni-xes  arr  foud  of  ornaipciit  s  >U(  )i  an  nt  rkliici-*, 
earrings,  bracehts,  and  a  coronet  of  copper  phnpicf*,  reserved  exclusively  fur  those 
who  have  Mlain  un  ev>e»iy.  They  b«'ur  a  high  reputation  for  courtesy,  good-nature, 
hospitality,  truthfulness,  tmd  perfect  honesty,  in  this  reMiH-ft  contrasting  favouraiily 
with  the  fawning  and  treacliLrou  Itengali  of  the  plains.  They  are  good  husband- 
nu-n,  althou^fb  their  only  instrument  is  a  siniph>  knii'e,  with  whicli  they  dig,  rimw, 
reap,  and  prune  ';<■  trees.  The  Hrst  object  noticed  by  a  stranger  ap|»roaching 
their  hamlets  is  the  wiitch-hcaise,  wiiich  is  built  on  u  pint  form  overlooking  the 
other  huts,  and  which  commandH  a  view  of  (ho  surrounding  cotton,  corn,  and 
Hweet-potato  plots.  After  two  or  three  crops  the  land  is  allowed  to  lie  fallow 
for  seven  or  eight  years,  and  the  least  pretext  sufliees  to  cause  the  community  to 
shift  its  (pmrterH.  In  this  way  eight  or  ten  successive  hamlets  will  be  founded 
during  a  single  generation,  and  in  tiu'  forests  traces  are  everywhere  met  of 
abandoned  dwellingH  overgrown  with  herl)age  and  brushwood. 

The  (iarro  language,  of  which  several  vocabuhiries  have  been  colh'cted,  is 
related  to  that  of  the  Mech  tribes  of  the  terai  and  others  of  Tibetan  stock.  They, 
liowever,  call  themselves  the  brothers  of  the  English,  by  which  they  simply  mean 
to  claim  political  independence.  In  their  nuinners  and  customs  they  ri>semble  the 
numerous  communities  belonging  to  the  sanu'  stage  of  culture  in  South-west  C'hiiui, 
farther  India,  and  the  Dekkan.  In  some  respects  they  may  even  be  regarded  as 
])resenfing  u  type  of  j)rimitive  society,  which  has  hitherto  resisted  all  the  outward 
influences  surrounding  it.  Nowhere  else  have  the  nuitriarchal  institutions  been 
better  nmintained.  The  clans  have  preserved  their  mahari,  or  "  maternal  "  name, 
and  the  wife  is  still  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  family.  The  maiden  woos  the 
youth,  who  nmst  always  be  chosen  from  a  different  mahari,  and  permission  to 
marry  him  is  sought,  not  from  his  father,  but  from  his  mother.  Should  he  himself 
presume  to  make  the  first  advances,  his  whole  mahari  is  condemned  to  a  heavy 
fine  for  such  a  breach  of  propriety.  Amongst  most  wild  tribes  the  nuptials  are 
prec^eded  by  a  real  or  feigned  abtluction  of  the  bride,  but  amongst  the  Garros  the 
reverse  process  takes  place,  the  future  husband  being  forcibly  curried  off  and 
introduced  to  the  "  maternity,"  of  which  he  remains  henceforth  u  member. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  case  of  heiresses  the  bridegroom  is  chosen  and  the  contract 
prepared  by  the  two  respective  maternities.  The  son  does  not  inherit  the  paternal 
estate,  which  passes  to  the  sister's  son.  But  this  nephew  also  inherits  the  widow, 
and  must  marry  her,  even  though  she  be  the  mother  of  his  own  wife.  Traces  of 
this  primitive  custom  are  found  also  amongst  other  native  communities  in  India. 

Although  they  do  not  actually  govern,  the  women  are  always  consulted  in  the 
village  gatherings.  The  htnkur,  or  chief,  while  indebted  for  liis  position  to  tho 
favour  of  the  maternity  which  he  represents,  must  always  be  a  man,  and  resides  "n 
the  large  house  reserved  for  all  unmarried  men  according  to  the  general  Indo- 
Chinese  custom.  Some  of  these  laskars  own  more  than  fifty  slaves,  all  descended 
from  a  conquered  race,  which  comprises  perhaps  two- thirds  of  the  whole  population, 
but  which  has  become  almost  completely  assimilated  to  the  Garro  type.     Amongst 
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the  free  men  there  are  no  castes,  and  in  most  other  rospocts  these  hillmen  have 
hitherto  resisted  the  social  influences  of  the  surrounding  Hindu  popuhitions.  They 
eat  the  flesh  of  cows,  and  with  the  exception  of  milk,  which  they  detest,  they  reject 
no  article  of  food,  devouring  even  rats,  frogs,  and  snakes.  A  choice  national  dish 
are  dogs  specially  "  fattened  for  the  table."  Their  religious  ceremonies,  conducted 
by  tliosc  who  best  remember  the  oral  prayers,  somewliat  resemble  those  of  the 
Hindu  Siva  .sect  lint  in  their  shrines  no  images  are  tolerated,  although  the  spirits 
are  worshipped  under  the  form  of  silk  or  cotton  flocks  attached  to  bamboos  fluttering 
in  the  wind.  The  dead  are  burnt,  and  the  ashes  preserved  in  a  sort  of  bamboo  cage 
embellished  with  grotesque  figui-es.  Formerly  the  departed  were  commemorated 
by  the  capture  of  Bengali  lowlanders,  who  were  solemnly  sacrificed  at  the  funeral 
pyre ;  but  since  1866  these  sanguinary  rites  seem  to  have  been  completely 
suppressed. 

The  Khasia  Axn  Nahas. 

East  of  the  Garros  and  of  the  obscure  Migam  tribe  are  the  Khasia,  Koziya,  or, 
as  they  call  themselves,  the  Khyi.  Having  been  subject  to  British  rule  for  over 
fifty  j^ears,  and  having  established  close  commercial  relations  with  the  surrounding 
lowlanders,  the  Khasia  are  much  more  civilised  than  the  Garros,  and  several  of 
their  tribes  have  even  become  partly  Hinduised.  Before  their  reduction  by  the 
English  they  formed  a  confederacy  of  petty  repuj)lics,  each  consisting  of  a  certain 
number  of  villages  governed  by  a  local  aristocracy.  This  political  system  has  been 
to  some  extent  preserved  side  by  side  with  the  British  administration.  The  Khasia 
and  their  eastern  neighbours,  the  Jaintia  or  Saiiiteng,  are  distinguished  from  all 
the  other  inhabitants  of  Cis-Gangetic  India  by  their  monosyllabic  speech,  which, 
however,  already^  shows  some  traces  of  transition  to  the  agglutinating  form.  Like 
Basque,  this  language  is  completely  isolated,  presenting  no  distinct  relation  to  any 
other  known  tongue.  In  their  physical  appearance  the  Khasia  and  Jaintia  differ 
but  slightly  from  the  Garros  and  other  members  of  the  Tibetan  stock.  According 
to  Hooker,  some  of  their  tribes  have  preserved  the  practice  of  tattooing,  and  nearly 
all  chew  leaves,  which  have  the  effect  of  dyeing  their  teeth  red.  "  Dogs  and  the 
Bengali  have  white  teeth  "  is  a  local  saying,  often  heard  in  excuse  for  this  habit. 
They  are  honest,  trustworthy,  and  of  an  extremely  cheerful  and  animated  disposition. 
They  are  constantly  singing,  and  almost  alone  amongst  Asiatics  they  whistle  times 
with  surprising  accuracy.  As  amongst  the  Garros,  matriarchal  institutions  still 
flourish,  and  traces  of  jiolyandry  have  even  been  preserved  amongst  several  tribes. 
In  case  of  divorce,  which  is  very  common,  the  husband  returns  to  his  maternal  clan, 
and  the  children  remain  with  their  mother,  whom  they  alone  recognise.  All  the 
dead  are  burnt,  but  cremation  being  a  very  difficult  operation  during  the  rainy 
season,  the  bodies  are  preserved  in  honey  till  the  fine  weather.  The  age  of  dol- 
mens still  survives  in  the  Khasia  Hills,  where  the  approaches  of  all  the  villages  are 
encumbered  with  monumental  stones,  disposed  either  horizontally  on  piles,  oi 
vertically,  as  in  the  west  of  Europe.  Monoliths  of  fantastic  form  are  also  erected 
along  the  highways  in  memory  of  great  events. 
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The  plateaux  and  valleys  east  of  the  Khasia  and  Jaintia  Hills  are  occupied  by 
the  so-called  Naga  tribes.  IJut  this  term  Nuga,  possibly  associated  with  the  old 
Naga,  or  "Snakes"  of  Aryan  tradition,  is  a  collective  name,  applied  somewhat 
vaguely  to  communities  differing  greatly  in  speech,  habits,  dress,  and  niaiiv  other 
respects.  Towards  the  north-east  they  merge  in  the  Sing-po  of  Jiurma,  while  on 
the  south  they  are  connected  by  intermediate  links  with  the  Kuki  race.  (Jnc  of 
their  tribes  was  sprung  of  the  dew,  another  hatched  from  an  egg,  a  third  rose  from 
the  waters,  a  fourth  self-produced  from  nothing.  W\\\  pre-eminent  amongst  them 
are  the  Angami,  or  "  Unconcpiered,"  who  have  scarcely  yet  been  completely 
reduced  by  the  English.  They  recognise  no  chief,  and,  thrusting  a  spear  into  the 
earth,  exclaim  with  savage  pride,  "  Behold  our  Master !  "  The  Nagas  are  far 
more  sedentary  than  the  Garros,  occupying  permanent  villages,  defended,  like 
so  many  strongholds,  by  ditches,  thorny  palisades  and  chefmtx-dc-frise  on  the 
crests  of  the  hills.  The  approaches  to  these  fastnesses  are  scarcely  wide  enough  to 
admit  two  men  abreast,  and  in  time  of  war  are  strewn  with  all  manner  of  obstacles. 
Till  recently  the  face  could  not  be  tattooed  until  a  head  was  procured  either  by 
stratagem  or  in  open  combat,  and  presented  to  the  betrothed.  Hence  head-hunting 
was  as  universally  practised  as  amongst  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo.  Nevertheless,  the 
Nagas  are  endowed  with  some  noble  qualities.  They  respect  their  pledged  word, 
devote  themselves  willingly  for  the  common  safety,  and  piously  preserve  the 
enclosures  guarding  the  graves  of  their  dead.  They  till  the  land  skilfully,  are 
highly  esteemed  as  coolies  on  the  tea  plantations,  which  are  gradually  encroaching 
on  their  territory,  and  which  must  eventually  absorb  them  far  more  effectually 
than  the  armed  expeditions  of  the  British  authorities.  The  collective  population 
of  all  the  Naga  tribes  is  estimated  at  about  70,000. 

Thr  Kuki,  Bono,  Ko(  u,  and  otiikr  Aiiorioixes. 

The  hilly  tract  stretching  south  of  the  Naga  domain  as  far  as  Tipperah  and  the 
Chittagong  district  is  occupied  by  the  Kuki  tribes.  This  generic  term,  applied  to 
them  in  an  offensive  sense  by  the  lowlauders,  is  not  recognised  by  these  hillmen, 
who  lack  all  national  cohesion,  and  have  no  collective  name  for  the  clans  and  septs 
scattered  over  their  forests.  Most  of  them  have  a  certain  physical  resemblance, 
and  are  easily  known  by  their  low  stature,  muscular  and  thickset  frames,  flat 
features,  and  almost  black  complexion.  Some  aro  said  to  be  noted  for  their  dispro- 
portionately short  legs  and  long  arms.  The  national  costume  is  limited  to  a  loiu- 
cloth  for  both  sexes,  a  scarf  for  the  women,  a  turban  for  the  men,  and  a  few  metal 
ornaments.  The  Luntka  tribe  go  almost  naked,  as  their  name  implies,  a  wicked 
stepmother  having,  according  to  the  tradition,  stripped  them,  to  give  their  clothes  to 
her  own  children.  Every  stage  of  savage  and  barbarous  life  is  represented  by  the 
multitudinous  Kuki  clans,  some  of  which  are  in  direct  relation  with  the  Burmese, 
some  with  the  Bengali  Hindus,  while  others  are  still  in  a  state  of  complete  isolation. 
Some  are  said  still  to  obtain  fire  by  friction,  and  to  season  their  food  with  bamboo 
ashes  instead  of  salt ;  whereas  others,  such  as  the  Tipperah  hillmen,  claim  the  title 
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of  Hindus,  and  practise  rites  of  IJrahnianic  origin.  Of  all  the  Kukis  the  most 
powerful  are  the  Lushai,  who  dwell  in  the  south  of  the  Manipur  eountry,  amongst 
the  niouii'ains  separating  Tipperah  from  Iturma.  The  Uritish  authorities  have  had 
to  send  repeated  expeditions  against  these  marauders,  who  display  remarkable  skill 
in  defensive  warfare,  iind  who  fight  with  great  courage  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy.  Nowhere  else  is  the  practice  of  vendetta  so  scrupulously  observed. 
Vengean(;e  must  even  be  taken  on  animals  and  trees,  so  that  the  man-eating  tiger 
is  j)urs,ied  and  his  l)lood  drunk  by  the  victim's  nearest  relative,  while  the  tree  fulling 
and  crushing  a  native  is  cut  down  and  torn  to  pieces. 

The  hilly  regions  on  the  Assam  frontier  arc  inhabited  by  other  Indo-Chinese 
peoples,  such  as  the  Khaniti  and  the  8ingpo,  or  Kakyeu,  which,  however,  are  found 
cliiefly  in  the  Irrawaddi  basin.  The  marshy  and  wooded  low-lying  districts  of 
Assam  are  also  occupied  by  some  primitive  tribes,  such  as  the  Jlikir,  who  number 
over  40,000  in  the  forest  clearings  between  the  Khasiu  Hills  and  the  IJrahmaputra. 
They  are  a  j)(>aceful  and  industrious  people,  residing  mostly  in  large  houses,  each 
of  which  affords  accommodation  for  several  families.  A  still  more  numerous 
nation  are  the  Bodo,  whose  tribes,  with  a  joint  population  of  probably  more  than 
200,000,  are  scattered  all  over  Assam,  as  well  as  throughout  the  Jiarak  and 
Brahmaputra  basins.  Some  are  even  found  in  Upper  Bengal  and  the  Nepalesc 
terai,  where  they  have  for  neighbours  the  Hhimals,  who  number  about  10,000  lu 
the  sal  forests  along  the  foot  of  the  west  Bhutan  mountains. 

The  Bodo,  whose  domain  thus  forms  a  vast  semicircle  round  the  Assam  higli- 
lands,  are  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Caehari,  and  from  them  the  district  on 
the  ^lanipur  and  Burma  frontier  probably  takes  the  name  of  Cachar.  The 
national  designation  is  Rangtsa,  or  "  Celestials,"  and  the  race  is  grouped  in 
compact  communities  chiefly  in  the  peninsular  Kamrup  country  lying  between  the 
Brahmaputra  and  the  Manas.  In  this  extensive  tract  they  have  been  variously 
modified  by  their  commercial  relations  with  the  surrounding  populations.  Several 
of  tlieir  tribes  have  adopted  certain  customs  from  their  Hindu  neighbours,  and 
have  taken  the  title  of  Soronia,  or  "  I'urified,"  because  they  abstain  from  the 
prohibited  articles  of  diet,  and  practise  the  prescribed  ablutions  under  the  direction 
of  the  ffiini,  or  priests.  Others,  living  in  East  Assam  near  the  Buddhist  populations, 
Lave  their  lamas ;  but  all  alike,  whether  Sivaists,  Buddhists,  or  Pagans,  have 
preserved  their  primitive  usages,  by  which  they  are  almost  everywhere  distinguished 
from  the  other  races  surrounding  them.  Their  physical  type  differs  in  every 
respect  from  the  Aryan,  their  prominent  cheek-bones,  flat  nose,  broad  nostrils, 
small  eyes,  tlnck  lips,  and  olive  complexion  suggesting  a  relationship  rather  with 
the  Dravidians  of  Southern  India.  According  to  Hodgson,  their  speech  also 
presents  the  same  features  as  that  of  the  people  of  the  Dekkan,  while  the  few  words 
lK)rrowed  from  the  Sanskrit  show  that,  before  their  contact  with  the  Aryans,  they 
had  no  knowledge  of  agriculture  properly  so  called,  and  possessed  neither  horses, 
ploughs,  money,  nor  abstract  terms. 

Like  the  Garros,   the   Bodo    are   still   of   somewhat   nomadic  habits,  seldom 
cultivating  the  same  plot  foi  more  than  two  years  consecutively,  or  residing  more 
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than  six  years  in  the  saine  village.  Even  after  returning  to  their  fallow  lands, 
they  never  build  their  huts  on  the  old  sites,  for  fear  of  the  spirits,  nor  do  they  ever 
seek  to  become  the  absolute  owners  of  the  ground  wliidi  they  cultivate.  IfcMU'e 
they  are  everywhere  found  in  the  position  of  tenants,  paying  the  rent  either  in 
money,  the  produce  of  the  soil,  or  manual  labour.  Notwithstanding  the  unhealthy 
climate  of  the  marshy  tracts  usually  occujiied  by  them,  they  are  more  vigorous  and 
energetic  than  their  neighbours,  from  whom  they  are  also  distinguished  by  a  higher 
moral  standard.  According  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  travellers,  they  are  at 
once  gentle  and  respectful  without  servility,  honest,  truthful,  industrious,  of  frugal 
habits,  and  always  cheerful.  Their  women  are  held  in  great  respect,  Iwing  treated 
with  remarkable  deference,  and  consulted  on  all  important  matters.  But  although 
often  regarded  as  of  the  same  stock  us  the  Garros,  they  have  preserved  no  matri- 
archal institutions.  All  considering  themselves  as  perfectly  equal,  they  recognise 
neither  tribal  divisions,  castes,  nor  any  other  wjcial  distinctions.  Each  meml)er  of 
the  community  tak(>s  his  share  in  the  necessary  domestic  and  out-door  work, 
building  their  own  houses,  tilling  the  land,  weaving  the  materials  for  their  dress, 
and  importing  from  the  Hindus  only  such  articles  as  they  ure  themselves  unuble  to 
manufacture.  Village  disputes  are  rare,  although  occasions  arise  re(juiring  the 
intervention  of  the  council  of  elders.  In  such  cases  the  delinquent  is  publicly 
reproved,  or  even  banished,  should  his  presence  in  the  commune  be  regarded  us  a 
public  dunger.  There  is  no  hereditary  priesthood,  nor  is  any  remuneration 
awardcfl  to  those  who  voluntarily  assume  the  sacerdotal  functi(ms.  These  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  un  extremely  simple  nature,  being  restricted  to  invoking  the 
"  army  "  of  the  stars,  forests,  mountains,  of  all  great  natural  objects,  and  especially 
of  the  rivers ;  for,  like  the  Hindus,  the  Bodo  worship  the  f/aiiffas  of  their  country. 
They  also  resemble  their  Dhimal  neighbours  in  their  veneration  for  certain  plants, 
and  especially  the  sij,  a  species  of  euphorbia  abounding  with  a  milky  sap.  As 
amongst  the  aborigines  of  Orissu,  this  plant  is  universally  cultivated  in  all  their 
village  plots. 

The  Koch  or  Kuch  nation  is  still  more  populous  than  the  liodo,  numbering  in 
North-east  India  considerably  over  a  million  souls.  They  are  spread  over  the 
whole  tract  lying  between  the  Ganges,  the  Himalayas,  and  Hurmese  frontier  hills ; 
but  they  are  chiefly  centred  in  the  semi-independent  state  of  K(jch-liehar  in  IJengal. 
The  Pani-Koch,  who  dwell  at  the  foot  of  the  Garro  Hills,  resemble  these 
highlanders  in  many  respects,  have  the  sjime  matriarchal  usages,  and  are  probably 
of  the  same  stock.  But  all  the  other  branches  of  the  race  are  distinguished  from 
the  various  peoples  of  Northern  India  by  their  marked  prognathism,  curly  beard, 
thick  lips,  and  almost  black  complexion.  They  are  usually  grouped  with  the 
Dravidians,  although  some  anthropologists  affiliate  them  to  the  Negritoes  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago.  Those  who  do  not  speak  dialects  of  Hindu  origin  have  a 
form  of  speech  resembling  that  of  the  Mech.  But  their  mixture  with  the  Hindus 
and  various  Assamese  peoples  has  produced  such  a  variety  of  types,  that  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  determine  their  true  affinities  with  any  certainty.  The  wealthier 
members  of  the  race  would  regard  themselves  as  insulted  by  being  called  Koch ; 
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they  pretend  to  be  descended  from  Siva,  und  cluini  the  ambitious  title  of  Rajbunsi, 


or  "Sons  of  Kin<3;8," 


Thk  Assamese  Lowlaxders. 


The  civilised  lowlanders  of  Assam,  who  have  become  largely  intermingled  with 
the  nomadic  Dhimals  and  liodo,  as  well  as  with  the  Koch  and  Mech  immigrants 
from  the  west,  belong  to  a  large  extent  to  the  Indo-Chinese  ethnical  group.     The 
north  Bralnnaputra  basin  all'ords  such  easy  access  over  low  passes  to  the  Irrawaddi 
Valley,  that  iinaders  from  the  east  have  frecpiently  been  able  to  penetrate  into 
Assam,  where  they  have  become  intermingled  with  the  aborigines.     The  Chutiyu, 
who  were  the  dominant  people  of  East  Assam  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century ,  were  probably  of  Siamese  origin,  although  the  dialect  of  one  of  their  tribes 
in  Upper  Assam  seems  rather  to  be  related  to  the  language  of  the  liodo.     ^ow 
almost  completely  llinduised,  they  are  distinguished  from  other  Hindu  races  by 
their  round  face  and  flat  features.     The  Ahoms,  who  succeeded  the  Chutiya  as 
masters  of  Assam,  were  originally  of  Shan  stock  ;  but  since  their  immigration  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  they  have  been  profoundly  modifled  by  mixture  with  the 
native  and  Hindu  women.      Under  their  rule  the  inhabitants  of  Assam  were  subject 
to  great  oppression ;  but  since  the  loss  of  their  political  supremacy,  they  have  been 
gradually  fused  with  the  Hindu  castes  except  on  the  Upper  Brahmaputra,  where 
they  are  still  grouped  to  the  number  of  130,000  round  their  old  capitals.     Assam 
was  also  subject  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  Burmese, 
whose  sway,  however,  was  of  too  short  duration  to  leave  any  permanent  settlements 
in  the  country. 

AVhile  the  Indo-Chinese  penetrated  from  the  east  over  the  border  hills,  the  Aryan 
Hindus  of  a  more  or  less  pure  type,  advancing  by  the  broad  valley  of  the  Brahma- 
putra, gradually  subdued  or  absorbed  most  of  the  native  Assamese  lowland  tribes. 
The  oldest  traditions  of  the  country  speak  of  the  Hindus  as  already  settled  in  the 
kingdom  of  Kamrup,  between  the  Manas  and  Brahmaputra.  Their  empire  was 
overthrown  by  the  Mohammedans  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  indigenous 
Koch  element  for  a  time  resumed  the  ascendency,  without,  however,  effacing  the 
Aryan  culture.  Many  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  even  became  grouped  amongst  the 
Hindu  castes,  and  a  Bengali  (Neo-Sanskritic)  dialect  ultimately  prevailed  through- 
out the  lowlands.  In  Assam  the  pure-blood  Brahmans  are  not  numerous,  and  the 
most  important  Hindu  group  are  the  Kalita,  who  have  been  settled  from  the 
remotest  times  in  the  country.  With  their  fine  oval  features,  prominent  nose, 
large  eyes  often  of  an  iron-grey  colour,  and  pliant  members,  they  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  Rajputs,  and  although  regarded  as  of  the  Sudra  caste,  they 
themselves  claim  a  higher  origin.  In  several  districts  the  best  cultivated  lands 
belong  to  the  Kalita,  whom  the  Brahmans  sufficiently  respect  to  accept  the  water 
of  purification  from  them.  Another  widespread  Hindu  caste  are  the  Dom,  who 
enjoy  under  the  British  rule  a  monopoly  of  the  Upper  Brahmaputra  fisheries. 

The  population  of  Assam  is  almost  exclusively  rural,  and  comparatively  far  less 
dense  than  elsewhere  in  India.     Hence  the  arable  lands,  which  yield  rice  and  fruits 
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in  Hupprabundancc,  still  remain  to  a  large  pxtoiit  unreclaimed.  Besides  rice,  cotton 
and  jute  arc  extensively  grown  lor  (lie  ("iilcutta  market,  and  in  recent  j'ears  large 
lea  plantations  have  been  established,  especially  in  Cachar  and  on  the  soutlicrn  slopes 
of  the  sub-JIiinalayas  in  Ujjpcr  Assam.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  hands  in  the 
country,  large  numbers  of  coolies  are  engaged  on  these  plantations  from  the  Santal 
district  and  Orissa.  The  mortality  is  excessive  amongst  these  immigrants,  who 
are  attracted  by  high  wages,  but  who  have  to  work  in  a  marshy  land  and  a  stifling 
atmosphere,  far  from  their  native  homes.  Of  1,200  coolies  imported  by  a  planter 
from  Madi'as,  all  but  tliree  had  perished  in  four  years.  Nevertheless  the  victims 
are  constantly  replaced  by  fresh  arrivals.  As  many  as  -'{4,000  were  introduced  in 
1876  alone,  and  at  present  there  arc  about  200,000  altogether  at  work  on  the 
plantations.      The  frecpient  attempts  to  open  a  trade  route  between  Upjjcr  Assam 

Fig.  100. — Iniiahitants  of  Assam. 
Scale  1  : 8,000,000. 
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and  the  Yangtzc-Kiang  basin  have  been  stinmlated  by  the  planters,  in  the  hope  of 
lowering  the  labour  market  by  the  introduction  (Jf  Chinese  immigrants  from  the 
western  provinces.  Assam  has  been  parcelled  out  into  vast  landed  estates  like 
those  of  Ireland  and  the  Scotch  highlands,  and  in  the  whole  district  there  are  only 
eighteen  domains  pa^'ing  an  impost  which  scircely  amomits  to  one-fiftieth  of  their 
gross  revenue. 

Most  botanists  regard  Assam  as  the  native  home  of  the  tea  plant.  Above  the 
Brahmaputra  Valley  it  is  found  everywhere  growing  wild  to  a  height  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet,  and  in  the  Naga  hills  it  attains  a  height  of  nearly  seventy 
feet.  It  was  first  discovered  in  this  region  by  Robert  Bruce  in  1H2-5 ;  but  twcdve 
years  passed  before  the  first  "  garden  "  was  establishe<l  near  Lakhinpur,  on  the 
alluvial  plain  of  the  Subansiri.  The  Government,  to  which  this  estate  belonged, 
81 
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introduced  Ohiiu'se  cultivators  from  Fokicn,  and  in  IH',]H  twolvo  chcHts  had  already 
boon  consigned  to  the  London  dealers.  A  few  years  afterwards  private  enterpriso 
obtained  vast  concessions  for  the  cultivation  of  the  precious  shrub,  and  then  began 
tho  era  of  reckless  speculation.  Nevertheless  the  ruin  of  a  large  lunnber  of  ]dant(>r8 
failed  to  check  the  production,  which  continued  to  increase  from  year  to  year,  and 
tho  exportation  from  Assam  ahme  is  now  equal  to  one-sixth  of  that  of  China  to  tho 
whole  world.*  The  plantations  have  a  present  urea  of  over  l.jO.OOO  acres,  and  the 
concessions  already  nuule  for  their  future  extension  cover  altogether  about  400,000 
acres.  (Jf  tho  throe  varieties — Chinese,  mitive,  and  hybrid — the  planters  prefer  tho 
last,  which  is  more  vigorous  and  leafy  than  the  (Chinese,  and  grows  to  a  larger 
siv;c  than  tho  native. 

Toi'OOKAI'IIV. 

Assam,  still  a  comraercial  cul-dc-mic,  with  no  outlet  except  towards  Calcutta,  is 
destitute  of  largo  towns.  Swliifo,  which  occupies  an  admirable  position  at  tho 
confluence  of  tho  three  great  IJrahmaputra  ufHuents — the  Dihong,  Dibong,  and 
Lohit — and  which  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Ahom  conquerors,  is  merely  an 
open  market  for  the  surrounding  hill  tribes.  Until  the  routes  to  China  and  Til)et 
are  opened  up  through  the  Abor,  Mishmi,  and  Kliamti  territories,  Sadiya  will  bo 
unable  to  benefit  by  its  unrivalled  commercial  site.  At  present  it  is  exceeded  in 
importance  both  by  Dibriif/ar/i,  at  the  head  of  tho  steam  navigation  during  the 
floods,  and  by  Sibsagnr,  which  lies  on  an  alluvial  plain  some  10  miles  south  of  the 
lirahmaputra.  Sibsagar,  now  tho  chief  town  of  a  district,  has  succeeded  to  the 
populous  cities  which  were  formerly  capitals  of  tho  Ahom  kingdom.  Such  wore 
Gdrhtjaou,  towards  tho  south-oast,  whost!  ruins  are  now  overgrown  with  brushwood, 
and  liaiif/pur,  on  tho  south,  whoso  remains  cover  a  space  of  over  20  stjuare  miles. 
In  tho  very  heart  of  tho  forest  stand  tho  mouldering  ruins  of  tho  Sivaite  temples 
of  Diniijpnr,  with  their  carved  stones  8ymlH)lising  tho  creative  power  of  nature. 
Those  crumbling  remains  of  palaces,  forts,  and  shrines  attest  the  wealth  and  culture 
of  tho  ancient  Assamese,  and  contrast  strangely  with  the  scattered  groups  of  hovels 
now  passing  for  towns.  Few  countries  in  India  have  been  subject  to  greater 
devastations  than  tho  watery  ])lains  of  the  Brahmaputra. 

Tczjntr,  like  Dibrugarh,  is  an  important  market-place;  but  the  busiest  town  in 
the  Upper  lirahniaputra  region  is  Gnohnti,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Tho  site 
of  this  ancient  capital  of  the  Hindu  kingdom  of  Kamrupis  everywhere  strewn  with 
ruins,  now  overgrown  with  brushwood  or  aquatic  plants.  At  Gaohati  wo  enter  the 
region  of  great  pilgrimages.  An  eminence  rising  650  feet  above  the  stream 
innuediatoly  west  of  the  town  is  cro\vned  by  a  much-frequented  temple,  to  the 
service  of  wHch  wore  formerly  attached  five  thousand  youi.;^-  L^irls,  and  which 
even  still  contains  several  hundred.  A  shrino  on  a  rocky  islet  in  the  middle  of 
the  river  is  also  visited  bv  thousands  of  devotees,  and  on  the  risfht  bank  of  the 
Brahmaputra  stands  the  temple  of  Ilaju,  consecrated  to  Buddha,  or  Maha  Muni, 
which  attracts  both  tho  Buddhists  of  Bhutan  and  the  various  Brahmanical  sectaries. 
•  Tea  exported  Ironi  Assam  in  1851,  256,000  lbs. ;  1871,  12,800,000  lbs. ;  1881,  43,000,000. 
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This  Niinctiiary,  in  wliii-li  tht>  t\v<i  jfrcaf  n'li<fi<»iis  ul'  Iiidiii  thus  iiicct  on  t'diiiiiion 
ffrouiicl,  iiiiirkH  flic  site  of  tlit-  city  ul'  ^izii,  wliicli  cdiitaincd  tlic  tombs  ol'  tlic  Assam 
kiiij^K,  with  their  ji;nl<l  aiitl  silver  idols  and  the  remains  oF  their  numerous  wives, 
ofJieials,  and  animals  of  all  sorts  sacriHeed  on  their  <jjruvos.  Till  recently  <iaohati 
was  the  capital  of  Assauj,  but  the  insalubrity  of  its  clinia<  oiuiu'licd  the  Kn<;lish 
authorities  to  withdraw  to  the  plateau  of  Shilloiiij,  in  the  Ki..isia  Hills.  Here  tho 
new  caj)ital  and  health  resort  was  founded  in  1S71,  and  was  soon  connected  with 
(Jaohati  by  a  s|)lendid  hi;i;hway  (11  miles  loiifj;.  -Military  cantonments  have  bci-n 
established  in  th(>  neifrhbourhood,  and  native  Uarro,  Kliasi;!,  and  Jaintia  colonies 
have  sprunj^  up  under  their  shelter.  iShillon<;,  which  lies  at  an  elovatiou  of  nearly 
ij.OOO  feet  on  thowuter-])artinfi;  between  the  Jirahniaputra  and  Hukar  basins,  enjoys 
the  udininistrutivc  advantage  of  occuj)yinfj;  a  central  j)osition  in  the  province  of 
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Fig.  107.— This  BiUHNAruTUA  BEmrsEM  Goali-aua  a.nd  Dhiiiui. 
Scale  1  :  2  in.non. 
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which  it  is  the  chief  town.      West  of  it  Mount  Tura  is   crowned   by  another 
siinatorimn. 

Goal  para  and  Miibri,  foUowinfj^  in  succession  along  the  IJralnnaputra  below 
Gaohati,  are  chiefly  important  as  entrepots  of  lumber  and  agricultural  produce.  A 
railway,  which  is  soon  to  be  continued  to  Upper  Assam,  already  connects  Dhubri 
with  the  Ganges  Valley.  Beyond  the  A ssam  frontier  the  plains  wateied  by  the 
Dharla  are  mostly  included  in  the  native  state  of  Kocli-Behar,  whos(>  cai)ital  of  like 
name  is  a  mere  cluster  of  Imts  grouped  round  the  raja's  brick  palace.  A  larger 
l)lace  is  ItaiKjpur,  which  lies  farther  south  within  the  Uengal  frontier,  where  are 
also  situated  Dinnjpiir  and  Bof/m  in  the  triangular  space  formed  by  the  Ganges  and 
Ilrahraaputra  above  their  confluence.  In  this  region  the  most  important  mart  is 
Sirajganj,  the  chief  port  of  the  Jamuna  branch  of  the  Bralnnaputra.  Although 
scarcely  a  century  old,  this  place  has  already  liad  to  be  rebuilt  5  miles  from  its 
original  site,  after  having  been  swept  away  duruig  the  floods.  Its  export  trade  in 
]\\U\  tobacco,  oleaginous  seeds,  salt,  and  rice,  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Kajputana  Jaina  merchants,  here  known  by  the  name  of  Marwari. 
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Ooiiliintlii,  aiintlicr  riverain  iMtrt,  nt  the  (iuii^cm  and  Itraliinaputra  (Htnflucncp, 
Htands  on  f^w\\  treacherous  ground  tliat  <t  lias  to  sliift  its  position  with  the  seasons. 
In  winter  and  spring  a  temporary  railway  is  eontinued  for  n«'arly  -  inik-s  lu'vond  the 
permanent  terminus  ;  in  sutnnii-r  the  rails  an'  reniove<I.  and  tlu-  locomotive  yields  for 
11  time  to  the  risin;i^  waters.  This  place  is  visited  hy  over  lifty  thiuisiuid  hoats,  exclu- 
Hive  of  lishin;,'-smaeks,  and  larj^t^  curinj^  stations  have  been  estahlished  alonjj;  th«'  shore. 

The  Me;,'-hna  basin,  which  receives  the  drainage  of  tho  3Ianii)ur  Hills  and  tho 
ranires  stretch  in  j^  from  the  (iarro  to  the  I'atkoi  Mountains,  lills  no  market-town 
comparahle  to  Siraj^mnj  or  (Joalanda.  Sl/r/itir,  u  military  station  near  the  liunneso 
frontier,  liolds  a  nuich-fretnient(>d  annual  fair,  and  Sid/Zitt,  tm  the  Surma,  is  an 
industrious  tradin};-pla(!e,  the  most  populous  in  the  provini-e  of  Assjun.  Unfor- 
tunately  its  diniiite  is  so  unhealtliy  that  the  Kuropean  residents  aru  freipiently 
compelled  to  seek  u  purer  utniosphero  at  C/iira  Poiiji  and  uniid  the  pini-  forests 
Hurroundin^  Shillonjj;. 

Several  important  towns  arc  scattered  alon|>'  the  shiftinji^  (ihaiuiels  of  the  low- 
lyin<;  re<j;ion  compriscnl  between  the  Me^;hna  and  Januma.  Here  JamalpHr  stands 
on  the  now  almost  abandoned  ohl  course  of  the  llrahmaputra.  Mdimvni^inh,  or 
Xdslnilxul,  is  the  chief  town  of  a  distric^t  which  yields  the  Iw'st  j.te  in  Heufjal. 
Kimn'ijdiiJ  attracts  to  its  fairs  thousands  of  M;u'wari,  Uengali,  and  HuiMnese  dealers. 
Hut  trade  and  population  have  been  diverted  chicHy  to  the  southern  rej^ion  about 
the  junction  of  the  streams.  A  little  north  of  the  Mejjhna  and  I'adma  ((ian^^es 
and  Brahmaputra)  confluence  formerly  sttMnl  Bi/,rtnii/)nr,  capital  of  a  Hindu  state, 
and  here  is  still  .sliown  the  spot  where  its  hist  sovereif^n  and  his  wives  threw  them- 
selves into  the  flames  at  the  ftpproach  of  the  Mohammedans.  Here  are  also  still 
maintained  several  schools  devoted  to  the  study  of  Sanskrit  and  the  old  writers. 
The  nei<j;libouring  town  of  Firiiiylu  Bazaar  (^'^ Market  o''  the  Franks  ")  recalls  the  first 
establishment  of  the  Portuj^uese  intlio  district,  dating  frou)  the  year  lOtJJJ.  Sonar- 
yaoii,  which  succeeded  Hikrampur,  is  now  a  mere  collection  «)f  cabins  buriwl  amidst 
the  surrounding  palms.  Hut  Dakka,  which  became  a  royal  residence  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  is  .still  a  larj^e  place,  with  a  population  of  200,000  in  18K0.  At 
one  time  it  stretched  about  IH  miles  north  and  south,  and  the  ruins  of  its  pahices 
are  still  scattered  over  tlie  surroundin<;  jungle.  In  the  eighteenth  century  it  was 
replaced  as  capital  of  Bengal  by  Murshidibad,  but  it  still  preserved  its  local 
industries.  Here  the  English,  French,  and  Dutch  had  factories  for  the  purchase 
of  its  silks  embroidered  in  gold  and  in  silver,  and  es|x?cially  its  fine  muslins.  The 
introduction  of  tho  Manchester  cottons  lias  ruined  these  manufactures,  but  Dakka 
has  acquired  great  importance  as  a  market  for  agricultural  produce.  Its  two  ports 
of  NamingaiiJ  and  MadasitjanJ,  lying  on  a  det>p  aflluent  of  the  Meghna,  8  miles 
farther  south,  have  a  vast  export  trade,  and  the  exchanges  amounted  in  1877  to 
nearly  £1,200,000.  Amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Dakka  are  some  Armenians, 
(ireeks,  Portuguese,  and  other  "  Feringhi  "  of  more  or  less  pure  blood,  descended 
from  traders  who  settled  here  during  tlie  last  century. 

Neai-  Scmargaon,  a  city  of  liriKjalla  is  siiid  to  have  formerly  existed,  whence  the 
province  of  Bengal  is  supposed  to  have  taken  its  name. 
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KasI  of  the  Me),'hna  the  two  lar>;i'st  places  m  T  tperith  ttft'  ^'  vnhiniliiharut  and 
h'iiitii//(i/t,  which  enjoy  a  considerable  local  trade,  ^  fk/iiiti, or  S  Ihitnnti,  a  li'inlv'uit 
capital,  lies  now  nearly  10  miles  from  the  sea,  alllmujrh  orijj;inall>  fuuindc  «  thci 
coast  near  the  mouths  of  the  Me^hna,  whose  <leposits  are  constantly  oncn.  ,nf(  on 
th(!  Hay  of  ISengal.  Kitmillah  is  oneof  tht>  future  stations  of  the  projc  i'  niilway 
from  Oah'Utta  to  Hurma.  Aijnitalln,  capital  of  the  nduccd  Tipperab  i  is  u 
mere  hamlet  grouped  round  a  military  station. 

N„XK  — Tlio  niitive  oxplon-r.  who  ritiim(!tl  early  in  ISHil  to  f!ulriiUa  iiltHr  (nimn  vorih'  nhNPnoo  in 
Tilii't,  hiiHiit  liiHt  linirticHlly  Multliil  the  Hriiliinaputrii-lrriiwiiil(U  runtrovdrHV.  Thin  trHvillcr  ;,'<it  um  fur 
north  JIM  S'lilu  in  10"  N.  0'2'  K.,  whoncn  hii  retunu'd  to  ll*itnn(f  und  fnilcnvoiircd  (o  rnicli  Ak«iiii\  liy  ttio 
iliiivt  roiitif,  >iiit  nt  Siimit,  which  wi'Hi'f  to  In-  WiliMix'n  Sim('',  whom  thci  niiMHioiiirii's  Krirk  iinil  lloiiry 
wiTo  iiiiinli'Kd  in  isril.ho  chiinaiid  liiH  mind,  und,  in  ord.T  to  iivoid  fulling  into  tlii'  hiinils  of  tlic  MJMhnii 
wiviiKPi,  took  thi-  ciri'iiitouH  I.iana  roiitu  riH  Alutito  ii'id  (ijinndii.  At  tin-  lultcr  pliirc  he  tiiriifd  domi  lo 
ChHtiintf  on  th«  'rsitntflm,  whnnce  ho  mad<i  hin  wiy  thr"ii(fh  (SiiinRzo  Lonif  and  I'hiiri  to  Diirjilini,'.  X<iw 
it  iH  cvid.nt  that  if  the  Twmirlw.  IIowh  to  tlir  liniwiiddi,  he  must  hiivo  croHwid  it  hctwcon  HiitiiMf?  and 
8:imii,  hot  ween  Hiimii  iind  (Jjiiindii,  i»nil  anuin  lit  Cliotanu' ;  tint  ho  in  iMmilivo  that  hr  crosHod  it  onoo  only, 
that  in  lit  riietinR;  imd  ho  addH,  that  on  tho  road  hotwion  Saiim  and  (fjiiiMla  thoro  Ih  a  jfroat  mountain 
ranRo  to  tho  woHt,  Ho|iaratini;  the  affliuntt  of  tho  TnannlMJ  from  IhoHo  lluvvini,'  oiixt.  Ow  of  tho8«  may 
poHMildy  roaoh  tho  Irrawaddi.  hut  tho  'rHiini{ho  il-olf  could  do  ho  only  hy  11  iwinn  ovt.r  a  hifty  nini-o.  It 
Ik  thorofori!  cluar  that  tlio  TsanKbo  flown,  not  to  the  Irrawiiddi,  hut  if>  the  Uruhmaputru,  there  l)e!Tig  no 
othor  altetnativo.— EuiTou. 
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rilAPTEU  XI. 

STTDAUNAIIRKIIA,  nAlTARANI,  HUAIIMANI,  AND  MAIIA  NAPDI  BASINH. 

OlIIHHA,    ClIATINOAKII,    <jHIITA>NAril>(ll(R   NaTIVR    StaTKM. 

I/ri|or(iIf  of  Hiiiall  cxtciif  and  spurso  ])<)])iilatioii  In  (Mtiiiparison  wifli 
flic  vast  ( Jaii^'i'tic  hasiii,  tliis  Hcction  of  flu-  pciiiiisula  conHfifiitcs  a 
(lisliiict  natural  rc^rion,  both  in  itsluHforv,  its  liyflrojrrapliy,  andotlicr 
natural  plicntMncna.  At  the  sanic  tinio  tlu'  junj;l>  and  forest-clad 
ui)lands  of  flic  interior  nowhere  present  any  well-detincd  limifs, 
while  the  wild  trihcs  (»ccui)yinji;  them  stretch  northwards  into  Ken^ul,  west  and 
soutii  info  the  Narhadah,  Tajiti,  and  (Joduveri  hasins. 

The  hiji^lilands  of  Central  India,  sonic  of  which  are  covered  with  lavas,  form  ii 
vast  cinpic  round  flic  plains  where  the  Maha  Naddi  receives  the  wafers  of  flic  Sco, 
Hasdu.  and  <tther  large  trihutarics.  The  Mtiiktii  Hills,  which  form  the  highest 
border  range  of  this  amphitheatre,  have  u  mcun  elevation  of  ii,()()0  feet.  The 
orograpliic  system,  which  is  cut  up  into  numerous  scctiojis  by  the  running  waters, 
and  which  enclose  many  dried-up  lacustrine  basins,  is  continued  north-eastwards 
from  the  Maikals,  and  here  and  there  attains  a  height  of  over  M,000  feet,  the  I'crta 
])cak,  on  fh(>  Chofa-Nagpore  frontier,  rising  to  8,(550  feet.  Towards  the  middle  of 
its  course  the  Maha  Naddi,  here  already  navigable,  impinges  on  uu  old  rocky 
barrier,  which  strc'tchcs  s(mth-west  and  north-east  parallel  with  the  Orissa  coast. 
]}elow  the  first  defiles  and  rupids  the  stream  is  deflected  southwards  through  a 
fissure  in  the  hills,  which  is  continued  soutli-w(>8twards  by  the  valley  of  the  Tel,  a 
tributary  of  ihc  Alalia  Naddi.  lieycmd  this  jioint  the  main  stream  again  trends 
eastwards,  and  pierces  the  Eastern  Ghats  through  the  liarmul  Pass,  which  winds 
for  nearly  -K*  miles  through  rugged  gorges  and  wooded  slopes.  On  the  north  th:' 
chains  are  broken  into  short  segments  by  the  IJrahmani.  the  Baitarani,  and  their 
confluents.  Here  are  the  Talcliir  Hills,  which  contain  rich  coal-fields,  differing 
little  from  those  of  Australia.  The  culminating-point  of  this  region  is  the 
Maghasani,  or  "Seat  of  the  Clouds,"  which  has  an  altitude  of  3,870  feet,  and 
south  of  which  a  small  range  known  as  the  Nilghiri,  or  "Blue  Mountains,"  rises 
abruptly  above  the  alluvial  plains  of  Orissa. 

The  Subarnarekhu,  or,  "Golden  Ribbon,"  which  rises  on  the  Chota-Nagpore 
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ii|>1iiiiiIm,  fdriiiH  an  iiKlfpnielcnf  livrr  ItiiHiii,  whrrniH  tlu'  Maitaniiii,  llraliiiiaiii, 
ami  Malta  Naddi  iiiiitt<  in  a  (roiiunon  delta  beyond  tlir  IiIIIh.  Of  tli<wi>  tliivc  riviTH 
tilt*  Itaitaruiii  is  tlit>  HUiallcr^t,  altlnMi^di  its  alluvial  d<'|MiNitM  Htrt'tidi  fartlicst  NcawardN 
tti  the  di'(<adt'd  I'altiiyi'as  lit-adlaiid.  lis  delta  is  |'iirtli(>r  in<  reasctl  hy  ciiiitt-ihiitionH 
from  the  Itraliiiiaiii  and  varioiiN  cliannelH  oi'  the  Kower  Maha  \addi,  while  towanlH 
the  Hoiitli  the  ehiel'  hraiirhes  ol'  the  Maha  Maddi  an>  also  eontiniially  eidar^'irip;  the 
uiTU  of  the  niaiitlaiid.     Ail  these  alluvial  eiK^roacluiientH  on  the  Hea  beyond  thu 
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ancient  rock-hound  coast-line  extend  for  a  distance  of  nearly  200  miles  along  the 
Orissa  seaboard,  and  the  new  lands  thus  developed  have  a  total  area  of  no  less  than 
6,000  square  miles.  Yet  much  of  the  sedimentary  matter  washed  down  from  the 
central  plateaux  has  been  carried  beyond  the  new  coast-line,  fonning  submarine 
deltas  at  the  river  mouths  and  sandbanks  along  the  shore.  A  large  quantity  of 
the  Maha  Naddi  and  other  fluvial  alluvia  is  carried  uway  by  the  tides,  which  here 
rise  from  10  to  15  feet,  and  which  by  their  normal  north-westerly  direction  deflect 
all  the  river  mouths  northwards. 
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But  althoun;li  tlio  land  thus  tends  constantly  to  increase,  the  whole  space  com- 
prised within  the  natural  limits  of  the  new  eneroaclnnents  has  not  yet  been 
completely  fiUed  in.  Of  the  lakes,  or  lagoons,  which  thus  still  survive,  as  the 
remains  of  old  hays  and  inlets,  the  largest  is  liake  Shilka,  which  lies  south  of  the 
delta,  and  whose  area  increases  from  •WtO  scpiare  miles  in  the  dry  to  4S()  in  the  wet 
season.  Hut  it  is  scarcely  more  than  six  ftet  deep,  and  is  everywhere  studded  with 
islets  and  sandbanks.  At  low  water  it  is  quite  salt,  but  during  tlie  prevalence  of 
the  rains  becomes  a  fresh-water  reservoir.  The  alluvial  strip  enclosing  it  seawaids 
is  becoming  constantly  broader  and  firmer,  having  increased  from  little  over  Indf  a 
mile  to  nearly  two  miles  during  the  last  eighty  years,  while  the  deep  and  spacious 
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marine  channel  with  which  it  communicated  a  hundred  years  ago  with  the  sea  has 
been  replaced  since  1825  by  an  artificial  canal  often  obstructed  by  the  sands. 
Hence  under  ordinary  circumstances  its  level  is  scarcely  affected  by  the  tides.  But 
when  fh(!  ebb  is  arrested  by  the  monsoon  during  the  rainy  season,  the  surrounding 
cultivated  1  rids  are  flooded,  and  the  crops  frequently  destroyed.  The  salt  collected 
oil  the  Parakud  sands  near  the  emissary  is  reserved  for  the  service  of  the  temples, 
and  the  lake  is  navigated  by  a  few  flat-bottomed  craft,  which  carry  the  pilgrims 
from  the  Circars  to  the  famous  shrine  of  Jagganath. 

The  geological  work  accomplished  by  the  Maha  ^Taddi  probably  exceeds  that  of 
any  other  river  in  the  world,  regard  being  had  to  the  extent  of  its  drainage  and  its 
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moan  discharge.  Although  5*^0  miles  long,  with  a  hasin  (^xoooding  4"'{,000  square 
miles,  or  rather  more  than  one-third  of  the  liritisli  Islands,  tho  "Great  River,"  as 
its  name  implies,  is  in  its  normal  state  a  very  modest  water-course  compared  with 
the  Ganges,  Yangtze-Kiang,  and  the  other  groat  Asiatic  streams.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  it  is  a  more  rivulet,  sluggishly  creeping  through  a  dispro- 
porlionatoly  wide  channel,  and  at  times  reduced  to  a  volume  of  no  more  than  77") 
cubic  feet  per  second.  Hut  during  the  great  summer  floods  tho  Alalia  Naddi  fully 
vindicates  its  title,  rivalling  the  Rhone,  the  Nile,  or  even  tho  Mississijipi  in  magni- 
tude. Whore  it  emerges  from  the  Eastern  Ghats  it  lunv  rises  65  foot  above  its 
winter  level,  and  occasionally  sends  down  a  ii(iuid  mass  of  over  1,250,000  cubic 
foot  per  second,  or  one-third  more  than  tho  ^Mississippi  at  high  water.  At  this 
period  the  lirahmani  and  IJaitarani  also  discharge  282,000  and  140,000  cubic  feet 
per  second  into  the  common  delta  raising  the  total  volume  at  this  point  to  nearly 
double  that  of  the  Mississi])pi. 

During  thf  rainy  season  the  inhabitants  of  Oris.sa  are  exposed  not  only  to  those 
tremendous  fluvial  inundations,  but  also  to  those  of  the  sea  driven  inland  by  the 
cyclones,  deluging  the  paddy-fields  and  often  leaving  behind  them  extensive  saline 
incrustations.  At  other  times  the  land  suffers  from  long  droughts,  when  the  ^laha 
Naddi  is  reduced  to  an  insignificant  channel,  while  the  other  rivers  are  completely 
dried  up.  The  natives  of  the  delta  are  thus  constantly  subject  to  the  risk  of  two  oppo- 
site evils.  Should  the  annual  rainfall  prove  deficient,  the  crops  are  burnt  up  before 
arriving  at  maturity  ;  should  the  monsoon  prevail  too  long,  the  fields  are  wasted  by 
marine  floods.  In  the  more  exposed  districts  the  natives  keep  bouts  moored  to  their 
dwellings,  in  order  to  be  always  prepared  for  such  sudden  emorgoneies.  Yet  ut  times 
all  escape  is  cut  off,  and  then  the  foaming  waters  are  strewn  with  countless  bodies, 
which  attiacL  the  hungry  vulture  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens.  After  the 
subsidence  the  helpless  survivors  find  their  harvest  ruined,  their  live  stock  swept 
away,  and  they  thus  become  a  prey  to  famine  and  fever.  Fully  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  population  perished  from  these  causes  in  1866,  Avhen  61)0,000  acres  of  rich 
lands  were  flooded,  and  the  villages  of  over  1,200,000  natives  completely  submerged. 

Every  resource  of  modern  science  has  been  applied  by  the  English  administra- 
tion to  prevent,  or  at  least  diminish,  the  ruinous  consequences  of  these  disasters. 
The  first  embankments  erected  for  this  purpose  proved,  however,  more  dangerous 
than  useful,  by  raising  the  level  of  the  streams  above  the  surrounding  plains.  Then 
three  dykes  with  sluices  were  constructed  at  the  head  of  tiie  delta,  in  order  to 
retain  a  portion  of  the  overflow  as  a  reservoir  for  times  of  drought.  An  upper 
canal  skirts  the  north-east  foot  of  the  hills,  as  far  as  the  Brahniani,  and  will  idti- 
mately  be  continued  to  the  Midnapur  Canal,  thereby  opening  up  a  navigable  artery 
between  Cattak  and  Calcutta.  Taking  advantage  of  the  mean  incline  of  the  delta, 
which  is  about  two  feet  to  the  mile,  the  engineers  have  cut  many  other  canals, 
which  now  radiate  in  every  direction,  and  bring  about  800,000  acres  under  u 
reguliir  system  of  irrigation.  Rut  the  habits  of  the  native  peasantry  are  slow  to 
change,  and  these  canals  are  to  a  large  extent  still  used  only  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  the  overflow  during  tho  inundations. 
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Althou}»'li  the  niiijority  of  jwpulations  in  the  basins  of  the  Muhu  Nuddi  and 
otiior  rivers  (»f  Orissa  is  of  Hindu  descent,  the  uplands  of  the  interior  are  still 
occupied  by  alxtrifjiiial  tribes.  The  Kols  of  Soutli  Chota-Naj^pore,  of  Chatisgarh, 
and  llie  t)rissa  higldands  arc  even  regarded  as  representing  a  formeily  widespread 
autochthonous  element,  and  this  term  Kohirian  has  been  applied  to  a  largo  group 
of  languages  fundaiuentally  distinct  both  from  the  Aryan  and  Dravidian  linguistic 
families.  Judging  from  their  physical  aspect  and  the  nature  of  their  dialects, 
isolated  Kolarian  communities  seem  to  have  held  their  ground  in  many  places  in 
the  midst  of  the  conquering  races.  Such  communities  are  met  in  the  Himalayas, 
in  the  Assam  highlands,  in  farther  India,  but  they  are  found  in  most  compact 
masses  in  the  Maha  Naddi  basin.  Here  also  they  present  the  greatest  number  of 
tribal  divisions  representing  every  stage  of  civilisation. 

Tlie  hilly  district  between  the  Upper  Brahmani  and  Baitarani  is  occupied  by 
th(>  Jiiangs,  or  Pattwas,  called  also  Jangali,  or  "jungle  people,"  who  number  3,000 
altogether,  and  are  probably  the  rudest  of  all  the  Kolarian  tribes.  They  claim 
themselves  to  be  "  the  first  of  men,"  and  still  show  the  place  about  the  sources  of 
the  liaitarani  where  their  forefathers  were  bom.  They  are  still  ignorant  of  the 
potter's  and  weaver's  arts,  of  which  most  savage  tribes  have  some  knowledge. 
Their  arms  are  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  especially  the  sling,  while  most  of  the  stone 
implements  found  in  the  district  show  that  till  quite  recently  they  were  still  in  the 
neolithic  age.  Owing  to  their  low  stature,  averaging  little  over  5  feet  in  the  men 
and  under  5  feet  in  the  women,  some  anthropologists  have  affiliated  them  with  the 
Negritoes  of  the  Andaman  Islands.  But  this  aftinity  is  unhesitatingly  rejected  bv 
the  geologist  Ball,  who  resided  fifteen  years  in  Chota-Nagpore,  and  paid  two  visits 
to  the  Andamans.*  The  Juangs,  who  call  themselves  "Hindus,"  now  wear  clothes, 
but  so  recently  as  180(5  their  women  had  no  other  dress  beyond  a  tuft  of  foliage 
fastened  with  a  string  round  the  hips,  necklaces,  and  a  few  other  ornaments. 

Far  more  numerous  than  the  Juangs  are  the  Kharrias  and  Birhorsof  Singbhiim, 
some  of  whom  have  already  been  assimilated  to  the  Hindus  of  the  lowlands,  while 
others  still  roam  the  forests  like  wild  beasts,  living  on  roots,  berries,  and  animals  of 
all  sorts.  Till  recently  they  still  devoured  their  old  people,  and  although  some, 
questioned  on  the  subject  by  Dalton,  denied  the  charge,  they  did  so  with  so  much 
hesitation,  that  he  remained  convinced  of  its  truth. t  No  less  savage  are  other 
Kolarians,  such  as  the  Korwahs  or  Kaurs,  who  dwell  on  the  water-parting  Iwtween 
the  Son,  Maha  Naddi,  and  Brahmani  basins,  and  whom  the  Itwal  legend  derives 
from  scarecrows  animated  by  a  prowling  demon.  Their  neighbours,  the  Bhuyia, 
are  the  "  Sons  of  the  Wind,"  like  the  Ape-go<l  Ilanuman,  and  all  these  forests 
and  hill  tribes  are  mentioned  in  the  old  Hindu  legends  under  the  name  of  Saura  or 
Savara. 

The  Kolarians  at  present  occupying  South  (yhota-Nagporo  are  traditionally 
descended  from  a  people  who  formerly  resided  in  Behar,  a  region  of  the  Gangetic 
"Junglo  Lifu  in  India."  t  "  Ethnology  of  Bengal." 
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basin  at  ono  time  known  by  the  name  of  Kolaria.  When  Sakya  Muni  was 
pn'aehing  his  no\  doctrine,  the  natives  of  Gaya  were  probably  of  Kol  slock,  for 
the  old  carvings  on  the  temples  reproduce  their  type,  and  not  that  of  the  Aryans. 
Driven  from  the  Ganges  Valley,  they  took  refuge  in  the  southern  valleys  and 
on  tbe  plateaux  forming  aji  eastern  extension  of  the  Vindhyas.  Most  of  them 
are  doubtless  now  merged  with  the  Hindu  populations,  and  grouped  no  longer  in 
tribes,  but  in  castes  with  tlie  Sudras  of  mixed  origin.  lint  those  who  have 
preserved  the  national  speech,  usages,  and  traditions,  and  who  keep  aloof  from  ihe 
Hindus,  still  number  about  a  million.  Of  tbeselhe  most  imjwrtant  are  the  Munda 
or  Mundari,  who  comprise  the  Agariah,  or  nomad  blacksmiths  of  the  country,  and 
wlio  are  eslinuited  at  over  400,000  ;  the  Bhumij,  or  Muri,  300,000  ;  and  the  IIo,  or 
Larka,  100,000. 

All  the  Kolarian  peoples  are  fully  conscious  of  their  long  residence  in  their 
present  homes,  and  regard  the  surrounding  Hindus  as  intruders.  According  to 
their  legends,  they  are  Nagbhansi ;  that  is,  "  snake-born,"  the  true  owners  of  the 
soil  and  of  the  hills.  Till  recentlj'  the  natives  of  the  Sambalpur  district  yearly 
ofFiTcd  a  goat  to  an  enormous  fetish  serpent,  who  they  believed  was  coeval  with  the 
world,  and  would  perish  with  it.  The  very  name  of  Bhumij  means  "  Sons  of  the 
Soil,"  and  the  IIo  are  "  Men,"  in  a  pre-erv'nent  sense.  In  any  case  these  last  may 
be  taken  as  tyjiical  representatives  of  the  Kol  family,  and  the  district  oc(mpied  by 
them  in  Singbhum  has  been  specially  designated  Kolehan  or  Jvohlan.  They  are 
generally  taller  and  stronger  than  the  other  members  of  the  race,  and  notwith- 
standing their  broad  flat  features,  they  have  a  very  pleasant  exjiression.  The 
women  alone  are  tattooed,  but  only  on  the  forehead  and  temples  by  simple  parallel 
lines,  whose  si/e  and  disposition  indicate  the  clan  or  tribe  to  which  they  l)elong. 
Ac(!ording  to  locality  and  diet  the  complexion  varies  from  a  reddish  to  a  black  tint. 
Tliey  rarely  mingle  with  other  races,  but  they  are  so  far  exogamous  that  marriages 
cannot  be  contracted  within  the  individual  (dan  itself,  but  only  in  some  other  group 
of  the  same  tribe.  They  are  organised  in  little  republics,  which  send  the  taxes 
regularly  to  the  local  commissioner,  withqut  permitting  the  collectors  ever  to 
jjenetrate  into  their  forests.  The  oidy  strangers  tolerated  in  their  communities  are 
the  weavers,  potters,  and  other  craftsmen  of  Aryan  race  descended  from  former 
captives.  They  are  good  husbandmen  and  workers  in  iron,  but  practise  no  other 
art.  As  amongst  the  Santals,  Oraons,  American  aborigines,  and  so  many  other 
primitive  peoples,  the  tofem  system  prevails  in  all  the  Kolarian  tribes,  ea<.'h  of 
which  has  its  own  symbolic  animal.  They  venerate  the  ancestral  shades ;  j)ropiliate 
the  tiger  and  other  wild  beasts  by  offerings ;  worship  the  sun,  "  father  of  men,"  the 
rivers,  mountains,  and  uU  the  forces  of  nature.  Every  hamlet  has  its  sacred  grove, 
a  relic  of  the  old  primeval  forest,  where  the  gods  still  dwell,  and  which  must  not 
therefore  be  desecrated  by  the  axe.  Animals  are  at  times  offered  to  the  sun,  in 
whose  honour  no  altar  can  be  erected  by  human  hands.  In  the  absence  of  any 
matriarchal  institutions,  the  Kolarians  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  Garros  and 
other  Assamese  wild  trilxjs.  Amongst  them  the  inheritance  passes  directly  from 
the  father  to  his  sons  in  even  shares,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  the  daughters,  who 
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arc  to  thorn  as  so  much  caltU'.  Yft  marriages,  wliicli  arc  eontractt'd  at  a 
more  advanc^ed  iuro  tliaii  olsmvlioro  in  India,  arc  <i[ononilly  happy,  which  is  due 
tf)  the  fact  that  the  wil'«'  becomes  llic  etpial  of  the  luisband,  who  consults  her  hi  all 
im])ortant  matters.  The  funeral  rites  resemble  those  of  the  Khasiu  hiUmen :  with 
the  body  are  burnt  whatever  objects  the  departed  was  attached  to  in  life,  and  over 
the  fjraves  are  placed  dolmens,  so  that  many  Kol  villages  may  bo  recoj^nised  from 
a  distance  by  their  monoliths.  IJut,  like  the  Suntuls,  the  Kharriu  commit  the  ashes 
of  the  dead  to  the  stieam. 

Tn  general  intelligent  and  anxious  to  please,  the  Kols  have  ncce])ted  the 
doctrines  ef  the  English  missionaries  mor<»  readily  than  j)erhaps  any  other  native 
race.  Hostility  to  the  Hindus  has  also  in  many  places  aided  the  efforts  of  the 
Protestant  preachers,  who  have  already  formed  numerous  flourishing  Christian 
connnunities  in  the  Kol  districts.     English  influence  has  also  made  itself  felt  at 
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least  indirectly  amongst  the  Khonds  or  Khands,  who  are  scattcrwl  over  the  Eastern 
Ghats,  and  especially  south  of  the  Maha  Naddi,  in  Kalahandi,  Bastar,  and  some  of 
the  northern  districts  of  the  ^fadras  presidency.  Although  they  have  preserved 
the  national  religion,  these  Khonds  have  abandoned  the  horrible  practice  of  human 
sacrifices,  and  even  infanticide,  fonnerly  so  common  amongst  them,  is  now  regarded 
as  a  crime. 

The  Khonds,  who  are  very  numerous,  are  of  Dravidian  speech,  but  are  ethnically 
a  very  mixed  people.  Unlike  their  Kolarian  neighbours,  they  take  no  pains  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  their  blood,  and  readily  form  alliances  with  the  thousands  of 
low-caste  Hindus  settled  in  their  midst.  The  prevalence  of  female  infanticide 
also  obliged  them  formerlj-  to  seek  for  wives  in  all  quarters,  amongst  their  Kol 
neighbours,  the  Hindus  of  the  plains,  or  the  Gonds  of  the  Central  Provinces. 
They  are,  on  the  other  hand,  tenaciously  attached  to  the  land,  which  helougs  to 
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them  "from  the  beginning,"  and  they  have  liiflierto  successfully  resisted  the 
attempts  of  the  zemindars  to  annex  this  lerrittny  to  their  domains.  In  onh'r  tlie 
better  to  maintain  the  tribal  privileges,  the  Klioiuls  have  organised  themselves  in 
confederacies,  which  meet  from  time  to  time  in  national  gatherings  under  the 
nhhain',  or  chiefs,  towards  whom  they  show  great  resp(>et. 

It  was  through  th(>  same  love  of  their  natal  sdil  lluit  the  Khond  tribes  (dfered 
human  sacritices  to  Tari,  (Joddess  of  the  Ivirth.  \\\  means  of  the  half-easle 
itinerant  deah-rs,  they  procured  from  the  surrounding  districts  children  destined 
to  become  "  meriah,"  and  in  times  of  distress  the  KluHids  themselves  would 
sell  their  offspring  for  these  sanguinary  rites.  The  meriah,  or  (oki,  as  they  were 
called  in  the  Khond  language,  were  often  suj)posed  to  consent  to  their  <twn 
innnolation,  and  the  sacriticial  priest  would  often  reason  with  them  on  the 
subject.  "  We  have  purchased  you,"  he  would  say  ;  "  we  are  blameless  of  your 
death."  Theii  he  invoked  the  goddess,  asking  her  to  till  the  granaries,  to  nnike 
the  cattle,  swine,  and  poultry  thrive,  to  drive  away  the  tigers  atul  venomous  snakes  ; 
after  which  he  struck  the  victim,  who  was  then  torn  to  pieces  by  the  multitude,  or 
else  burnt  to  death  at  a  slow  fire,  so  that  his  copious  tears  might  produce  abundant 
rains  during  the  year.  Each  head  of  a  family  received  a  2)icce  of  the  consetu-ated 
flesh,  with  which  he  smeared  the  floor  of  his  barn  and  afterwards  buried  it  in  his 
garden,  or  fi.xed  it  to  a  stake  planted  in  the  neighbouring  stream.  The  ashes  of 
bones  and  entrails  were  scattered  over  the  fiehls,  or  mingled  with  the  seed  corn. 
A  single  sacrifice  made  by  order  of  the  raja  of  IJastar  comprised  twenty-eight 
victims,  and  a  regular  postal  service  was  organised,  so  that  all  the  neighbouring 
tribes  might  have  a  share  of  the  flesh  and  ashes. 

When  these  frightfid  practices  were  discovered  in  18U;}  by  IVIacphcrson  and 
other  British  officers,  public  opinion  in  England  demanded  their  suppression,  and 
military  expeditions  were  even  made  to  punish  the  refractory.  In  the  years  1851) 
and  18(50  nearly  550  meriah  were  thus  rescued;  yet  the  Khonds  ultinuitcly  yielded 
only  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  nuike  the  British  authorities  responsible 
for  the  cessation  of  the  sacrifices.  The  pemu'ssion  was  officially  granted ;  an 
abundant  harvest  fortunately  ensued ;  the  Goddess  Tari  was  evidently  satisfied  with 
the  arrangement,  and  all  were  pleascnl.  Since  18(50  no  human  sacrifices  seem  to 
have  been  made  in  the  country,  and  the  Khonds  are  already  beginning  to  wonder 
that  they  could  have  ever  believed  in  the  necessity  of  such  horrors.  Nevertheless 
the  snake  is  but  scotched,  and  might  revive  at  any  moment.  During  the  rising 
which  took  place  in  the  summer  of  1882,  the  Khonds  of  Kalahandi  combined 
together  and  massacred  hundreds  of  the  Hindu  peasantry  of  the  Kulta  caste,  who 
had  gradually  encroached  on  their  territory ;  and  they  are  said  to  luive  summoned 
the  kindred  tribes  to  the  holy  war  by  sending  to  each  clun  a  piece  of  the 
victims'  flesh. 

The  Hindu  inhabitants  of  the  delta  region  imd  of  all  the  valleys  skirting  the 
amidiitheatre  of  hills  are  connected  h\  imjH'rceptible  transitions  with  the  Bengali, 
and  speak  the  Uriya,  a  language  of  Sanskritic  origin,  which  is  also  current  in 
Southern    Bengal   and  in  the  conterminous  districts  of    Madras  and  the  Central 
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rrovinccH.  Tlic  Tlindus  wiio  sjiciik  ihis  idiom  bflong  to  all  the  cusfos,  some  of  wliicli, 
Hiicli  lis  tho  Pan,  or  petty  tnidorN,  uiid  the  T('liii<»'ii,  or  fishers  of  huke  Sliilku,  iire 
evidently  of  mixed  Dravido-Kolarian  stock.  In  many  respects  Urissa  forms  a  sort  of 
border-land  between  the  Aryan  and  Dravidian  worhls,  and  to  this  eireunistance  it 
is  probably  iiidel.».'il  for  the  special  sanctity  in  which  it  is  held  by  both  races,  who 
here  often  stiuf;j;:led  for  the  su])remacj',  and  raised  monuments  in  memory  of  their 
conflicts.  Noteworthy  amonj^st  the  Hindu  castes  of  this  region  are  the  (iiamarand 
Chatisgarh,  who  by  their  resolute  action  rose  from  tho  opprobrium  by  which  they 
had  been  crushed  forages.  Rallying  round  a  pr  iphet,  who  pi-oclaimed  the  abolition 
of  caste  and  the  equality  of  all  men,  they  refused  to  recognise  any  superiors 
amongst  tho  other  Hindus,  and  they  gained  their  point.  Hy  their  determination 
they  secured  to  themselves  an  hoiu)ured  place  iu  society,  and  now  form  one  of  the 
most  respected  and  industrious  sections  of  the  commimity.  They  uuinbor  altogether 
nearly  ;iOO,000. 

Topography. 

lieing  still  mostly  occupied  by  wild  tribes,  and  xmconnected  by  rail  with  the 
great  centres  of  po])ulation,  the  upper  basins  of  the  Subarnarekha,  ]iaitarani, 
liralnnani,  and  Maha  Naddi  contain  no  towns  of  any  magnitude.  Yet  the  numerous 
ruins  and  heaps  of  scoriae  near  the  gold  and  copper  mines  show  that  the  country 
was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  a  civilised  people.  The  liamt/ar/i,  or  "  Castle  of 
llama,"  a  prismatic  sandstone  nuiss,  resembling  a  gigantic  fortress,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Subarnarekha,  bears,  at  an  elevation  of  2,(500  feet,  the  remains  of  a  city, 
whose  double  enclosure  presents  some  remarkable  features  of  a  mixed  Hindu  and 
Arab  style.  The  natural  grottoes  of  this  mountain  are  also  covered  with  carvings 
and  inscriptions.  Chaibasa,  capital  of  the  Singbhiim  district,  is  a  small  place  on  a 
head-stream  of  the  Baitarani ;  but  its  market  is  much  frequented  by  the  surrounding 
wild  tribes. 

In  the  Upper  Maha  Naddi  basin  the  most  considerable  town  is  Raipttr,  which  lies 
at  an  elevation  of  less  than  1,000  feet,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  old  lacustrine  basin, 
now  comprising  the  fertile  district  of  Chatisgarh,  or  the  "  Thirty-six  f 'astles."  In 
the  same  district  Doiiffnnjdoii,  till  recently  a  mere  hamlet  lost  in  the  jungle,  has 
be(!ome  the  chief  centre  of  the  corn  trade.  During  the  fairs  here  are  gathered  over 
100,000  strangers,  with  40,000  oxen  and  l-'i.OOO  carts.  Sambalptir  occupies  an 
advantageous  position  on  the  Maha  Naddi,  which  according  to  the  seasons  here 
varies  from  130  to  5,300  feet  in  width.  It  has  long  been  famous  for  its  diamond 
mines,  which  were  visited  by  Motte  in  176(5,  and  which  are  found  in  greatest 
abundance  near  the  confluence  of  the  lb  or  Ilebc.  At  low  water  about  0,000  jhara, 
or  "  washers,"  hasten  to  dam  up  the  branch  of  the  Maha  Naddi  which  flows  over 
the  Ilira-kund,  or  "  Diamond  Spring,"  where  the  precious  crystals  are  found 
interspersed  with  the  pebbles  of  the  stream.  In  the  hands  of  European  speculators 
these  works  have  never  paid  their  expenses.  Sand)alpur  has  by  some  geographers 
been  identified  with  the  diamond  mart  of  Sumalpur,  which,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  situated  farther  north  on  the  Goal,  a  head-stream  of  the  Brahmani.     Lower 
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down  are  Sonpiir  and  Bod,  which,  although  capitals  of  two  native  states,  are  more 
villages. 

Caffn!,;  that  is,  the  "  Fort,"  capital  of  Orissa,  occupies  the  triangular  head  of 
the  delta  Ijetwcen  the  Malia  Nuddi  proper  and  the  Kajuri  branch.  Tliis  would  be  an 
exci'llent  geographical  position  but  for  the  dangers  and  uncertainties  of  the  navi- 
o-ation  in  the  shiftiu":  streams  of  the  delta.  Cattak  has  been  ciudosed  by  lofty 
eml)ankments,  by  which  during  the  floods  it  i^i  converted  into  an  island  in  tlie  midst 
of  the  waters.  The  fort,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  is  a  mere  heap  of  rubl)iHh ; 
but  in  the  neighbouring  mountains  are  found  many  interesting  monuments  of  the 
Huddhist,  IJrahmanic,  and  Mohammedan  epochs,  including  images  cut  in  the  live 
rock,  and  grottoes  converted  into  temples.     Every  religious  revolution  iu  India  has 

Fig.  111.— Samualpuk  Diamond  Fields 
Bailo  1 :  300,0(10. 
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left  its  trace  on  tho  sacred  soil  of  Orissa,  and  the  most  picturesque  sites  have 
generally  been  chosen  for  the  display  of  fhe  artist's  genius.  The  most  remarkable 
group  of  temples  lies  some  liwenty  miles  south  of  Cattak,  near  Bhuraneshvur,  a 
small  place  which  was  formerly  the  capital  of  a  kingdom.  Most  of  the  architec- 
tural remains  found  in  the  surrounding  caves  are  of  Buddhist  origin.  Here  is  one 
of  the  Emperor  Asoka' 8  numerous  rock  ins-riptions,  and  another  still  more  ancient, 
which  records  the  history  of  a  king  of  Magadha  said  to  have  flourished  twenty-two 
centuries  ago.  Some  of  the  temple  sculptures  reproduce  the  hmnan  figure  with 
such  truth  and  grace,  that  archasologists  have  felt  inclined  to  attribute  them  to 
Gra;co-Baktrian  artists. 

As  a  "  sacred  land  "  of  the  Hindus,  Orissa  is  divided  into  four  regions,  all  of 
which  are  alike  vestibules  of  heaven,  and  the  inhabitants  of  which  cannot  fail  after 
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(k'iitli  ((» (Mifcr  info  fho  iciilin  of  liappy  spirits.  As  soon  iis  flic  ]til;;rini  from  the 
noi'tli  lias  cidsscri  flu-  iluitaiani,  flic  "  Styx  of  Hindu  iiiytlin|n;,ry,"  he  cnN  is  a  now 
world,  and  the  Uralinian  itricsf  warns  liini  that  he  is  about  to  pcnctrato  intu  thu 
domain  of  the  ft'iTiblo  Siva  and  Piifvuti.  South-ousfwards,  uhoul  the  moutliM  of  tho 
Mulia  Nuddi,  lies  tlu>  "  ltcni,,ii  of  tho  Sun,"  at  prosont  littlo  visited,  notwithstundin<^ 
tho  sliiinos  which  here  still  frin<;c  the  river  banks. 

Tho  shores  of  Lake  Sliilka,  acconlin;,'  to  the  traditi<»ii  formerly  oni'irelod  by  7,000 
tomplos,  arc  also  saorod  to  Siva.  Hut  of  all  lands  the  most  hallowed,  whose  f^loiy 
Siva  himself  oaniKit  conceive,  is  the  /*/(/•/ district  lyiiijj;  botween  two  marshy  strips 
on  tho  coast,  and  beyond  tho  route  foUowed  by  iiivadinj^  hosts.  IToro  Vishnu  has 
reip;nod  supremo  for  tho  lust  l,i>00  yours,  und  hero  stands  tho  renowned  temple  of 
'TdfUlint'itli,  which  has  ut  times  boon  visited  by  .'{00,000  pilj^rinis  in  a  single  year. 
Thrice  blessed  is  ho  who  has  tho  luqipinoss  to  dio  in  sijrht  of  tho  "  Gufe  of  Houvon," 

und  the  tower  surmounted  by  Vishnu's 
wheel  und  Haj^.  So  fj;roat  is  the  olHcaoy 
of  tho  sacred  temple,  that  it  effaces  uU 
custo  (lilforonccs.  In  ])rosoncc  of  the  jrod, 
iSrahmun  and  flayer  of  oxen  are  alike 
ocpiul.  "  Tho  faithful  dear  to  ni(>,"  says 
Vishnu,  "  uro  not  the  wise,  learned  in 
tho  four  sacred  writin<j;s,  but  the  humble 
boliovcr ;  to  him  you  must  give,  from  him 
receive ;  rovere  him  as  you  would  revere 
myself."  In  the  temple  court,  tho  devotees, 
minj^linf^  without  distinction  of  ruce  or 
class,  share  in  common  the  muha  prasad, 
the  consecrated  food. 

The  sucrod  oditice,  which  is  surrounded 
by  an  enclosure  about  700  feet  long 
on  uU  sides,  stands  on  the  Nilghiri,  or 
"Blue  .1\Iountuin,"  a.  mere  mound  i)robably  formed  by  the  debris  of  un  curlier 
Huddhist  temple.  It  dates  from  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  Moham- 
medan conquerors,  who  desti'oyed  most  of  the  Hindu  sanctuaries  in  Orissa, 
having  spared  that  of  Jagganatli  for  the  sake  of  its  rich  revenues.  The 
fi-ade  in  poi)ular  superstition  is  in  fact  tho  only  industry  of  Puri,  whose 
20,000  inhabitants  live  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  credulity  of  the  faithful. 
The  priests  and  servants  of  the  shrine,  who  number  about  6,000,  divided  into  36 
orders  and  9"  olasses,  are  under  the  control  of  a  raja,  who  boars  the  hereditary  office 
of  temple-sv  per.  They  send  agent?  into  every  province  to  gather  the  pilgrims, 
to  whom  thfv  promise  snK'ation  in  exchange  for  a  few  presents  made  to  the 
god  and  his  aiinisters.  A  yearly  income  of  nearly  £40,000  is  thus  raised,  and 
this  is  swollen  by  the  revenue  of  the  lands  granted  to  the  temple  by  the  British 
Government.  The  famous  Koh-i-Nur  dinmond  had  been  l)equeuthed  to  the  Puri 
sanctuary  by  Kanjit  Singh,  "  Lion  of  the  Punjab  •"  but  the  Crown  jeweller  refused 
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to  8nrron«l»'r  it  without  a  writtni  warniiil  from  fli(>  dyiiij;  kiiiyr.*  Tin*  rtwlc 
titutiics  of  Vi^«)luu,  of  liirt  hrotlitT  and  Hist<-r,  alM>vi>  wliirli  rises  the  lii^fhtsl  piiiiiaclt' 
of  till'  tnnpio,  arc  tho  inoHt  vt'Hi'ratiMl  iiiiajjt'H  in  India.  In  .Iiinc  or  July  t'vrry 
ypttr  4,200  of  the  niinistors  yoke  tlKMuscIvrs  to  the  famous  car  of  'la^rpinath,  n 
v('o<Hlt>u  Htructuro  Hi  feet  Iii;,di,  n-stin;;  on  Kl  wliffls,  and  draw  it  to  tin*  "  tcmph' 
pardcn,"  which  lies  (m  tho  Hhoro  alxml  I J  mih-  from  .Iajjr;;anatli.  This  ancient 
jluddhiHt  ceremony  douhtlcsH  recalls  the  liirlli  of  Sliakya  Minii,  so  lliat  the  two 
great  religions  have  h«>c(»me  l)lended  together  inider  the  name  of  Vishnu.  The 
huge  vehicle,  which  sinks  deej)ly  in  the  sand,  takes  several  days  to  reach  the  grove, 
and  if  w  con.nionly  In-lieved  thut  numerous  devotees  throw  fheuiKelves  under 
itH  whoolfl  in  order  to  soeuro  eternal  hlisK  hy  dying  in  a  Mate  of  grac-o.  Hut  such 
CUHOH  are  quite  cxceptioiud,  aiul  when  they  occur  the  ear  in  immediately  sidpped 
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while  the  priests  perform  the  ceremonies  of  purification.  The  rinir,  or  prnctice  of 
suspending  the  devotees  by  means  of  ho iks  inserted  in  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  back, 
has  also  entirely  disappeared,  and  was  pr  .•"•i.bly  always  prohibited  by  the  priests  of 
Vishnu,  who  is  a  "  god  of  love,"  holding  the  sight  of  blood  in  abhorrence.  At 
present  religious  zeal  is  waning,  the  nunilwr  of  pilgrims  is  yearly  dimini.shing, 
and  of  these  nine-tenths  are  women.  Like  Mecca,  Jagganath  is  a  hot-bed  of 
infection  ;  but  the  sanitary  arrangements  recently  introduced  tend  to  diminish  the 
danger  of  c])ideniics. 

Some  20  miles  east  of  Pari,  and  near  the  shore,  stand  the  ruins  of  Kanarah;  a 
templo  dedicated  to  the  sun,  and  known  to  Europeans  as  the  "Black  Pagotla." 
Mutilated  as  they  are  by  curiositj'-seekers,  and  covered  with  the  names  of  vulgar 
sight-seers,  the  Kanarak  sculptures  are  still  amongst  the  finest,  dating  from  the  l)est 

•  A.  H.  Keuno,  MS.  Aotet. 
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|M>ri<MlH  of  ]|iii(lii  urt ;  iind  the  building  itself,  whiili  seems  to  hav<>  Imhmi  tTectHl 
towimls  the  etui  of  the  ninth  eentury,  is  repinled  i;  i  the  ^emof  native  arrliiteetiire. 
JtiJ/iiir,  or  Vty'/mr,  th»'  "(!ity  «>f  Siierifiee,"  lyin^  on  the  ri^fht  Imnk  <if  the 
Hiiltiiriini,  is  also  noted  for  its  ancient  inonninents,  (h>dicated  mostly  to  Siva  and 
I'aivati.     .lajpnr  preeeded  Caltak  as  capital  of  Orissa. 

Kuropcan  v«'ssels  wore  lonjf  prL'vente<l  from  approaching  tlie  Orissa  coast  hy 
the  shifting  sandl)anks  frin^in;^  the  Hhore,  and  llie  liars  obstructing  the  months  of 
the  Maha  Naddi.  Hal  in  IHtiO  tlu;  Krench  merchants  of  (^alcutta  ventured  to  send 
their  ships  up  the  Maha  Naddi  thr(»ujj;li  the  Fti/xr  Point  branch,  and  s<»on  aft«'r  the 
Hiipplies  forwarded  from  Calcutta  wer«'  discharp'<l  at  the  same  place.  False  Point 
has  since  been  tliorou>;hly  surveyed  and  provided  witli  buoys  and  lights,  so  that  it 
is  now  one  of  the  most  accessible  ports  on  the  east  coast.  Vessels  drawing  twenty- 
five  or  tw(>nty-six  feet  find  j^cmmI  anchorage  in  the  harbour,  whicli  is  sheltered  l)y  a 
tongue  of  land  from  the  southern  monsoon.  Hut  it  is  constantly  in  danj,'cr  of  Ix'inj^ 
choked  by  the  sands  and  mud,  which  are  eiu-roacbin;?  on  the  sea  at  an  average  rate 
of  I'JI)  feet  every  year.  Nevertheless  False  I'oint*  still  remains  a  more  important 
seaport  even  than  liitlasni',  which  was  much  fre([ucnted  before  the  foinidation 
of  Calcutti',  and  which  remaint'd  the  seat  of  a  Danish  factory  till  the  yt'ar  lS4(). 
Near  this  place  formerly  stood  the  city  of  Sii/iariKO'ii/ia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  like  name,  where  in  10;i4  the  FiUglish  founded  their  first  factory  on  the  Indian 
mainland.  The  l*ortuguese  factory  of  Pi/pip  had  already  been  established  in 
the  same  district. 

•  Trade  of  h'alau  Tuint,  1870:— 110  vessvU  of  118.375  tons;  cargoes,  £20u,000. 
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(iOXnWANA,  OR  CENTRAL  PROVrNCES    ri»PEU  HASINS  OF  THE  SON,  NAlUUliAII, 

TAI'TI.  AND  <i(ll)AVEKI. 


ILL  the  middle  of  tlu<  present  eentnry  this  region  was  still  to  a  large 
extent  an  unknown  land.     Away  from  the  cities  and  main  highways 


there  stretched  tlie  dreaded  regions  infeste<l  by  the  I'indari 
marauders,  or  occu])ied  by  tlie  Gond  wild  tribes.  Some  districts, 
^*  wasted  by  the  Mahiattas,  had  become  complete  wildernesses,  wliero 
the  jungle  had  overgrown  fields  and  villages.  At  present  the  Central  I'rovinces 
have  l)een  everywhere  thoroughly  explored,  except  in  the  south-east  corner, 
bordering  on  the  native  State  of  IJastar.  Gondwana  is  crossed  by  the  most 
important  line  of  railway  in  India,  connecting  Uoinbay  with  Calcutta,  through 
Allahabad  and  IJenares.  Another  line,  penetrating  into  the  southern  portion  of 
this  region,  will  soon  afford  more  direct  connnunieation  between  the  two  capitals. 
And  although  still  erne  of  the  least  densi'Iy- peopled  coimtries  in  India,  the 
po])ulatiou  of  these  provinces  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Gondwana,  or  "  Territory  of  the  Gonds,"  whose  natural  limits  correspond 
roughly  to  the  administrative  division  known  as  the  Central  Provinces,  occupies 
the  culminating- point  of  the  peninsula  in  respect  of  its  drainage.  The  three 
great  rivers,  Tapti,  Godaveri,  and  Maha  ^<'addi,  have  their  sources  south  of  the  great 
transverse  depression  formed  by  the  Narbadah  and  Son  Valleys  between  the  Gulf  of 
Cambay  and  tlie  plain  of  tlie  (ianges.  Nevertheless  the  Gondwana  ^lountains  are 
far  from  being  as  elevated  as  was  at  one  time  supposed.  The  Satpura  Hills, 
which  form  the  chief  range  of  the  whole  region,  have  a  mean  altitude  of  scarcely 
more  than  '2,000  feet.  Their  past  historic  importance  was  due,  not  so  much  to 
their  absolute  height,  as  to  their  disposition,  rising,  like  the  second  bvi.astwork  of  a 
fortress,  south  of  the  Vindhyas  and  of  the  deep  valley  of  the  Narbadah.  They  ui-e 
themselves  supported  southwards  by  a  third  defensive  line,  forming  beyond 
the  Tapti  the  border  chain  of  the  Dekkan  plateau.  The  waves  of  Hindu  migration 
were  thus  stemtned  by  a  triple  barrier  lino  extending  for  over  600  miles  east  and 
west,  with  a  breadth  of  about  300  miles  north  and  south.  Long  ages  of  warfare  and 
peaceful   intercourse   were  needed    by   Aryan  culture  to  force  these  ramparts, 
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and  penetrate  from  the  northern  pLiins  through  the  river  valleys  and  gaps  in  the 
mountain  walls  to  the  upland  plateaux.  This  slow  work  of  conquest  has  not  yet 
been  completed. 

Tiiio  Satpiua  Range. 

The  term  Satpura,  that  is,  "  Sevenfold  "  Range,  is  applied  by  geographers  to 
the  whole  orographic  system  of  the  Central  Provinces,  although  restricted  by  the 
Tlindus  to  the  western  section  comprised  between  the  nearly  parallel  valleys  of  the 
Mi  Idle  Xarbadali  and  Tapti.  No  general  name  for  these  highlands  is  known  to 
the  aborigines,  wlio  designate  each  isolated  mass  or  prominent  peak  by  the  nearest 
village,  by  the  trees  growing  on  the  slopes,  or  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  land.  Nor 
do  the  heights  tliemselves  form  a  continuous  unbroken  range.  They  stand  on  a 
plateau  of  trap  rocks,  with  a  mean  elevation  of  2,000  feet,  above  which  they  rise  in 
separate  masses,  or  even  secondary  plateaux,  also  of  volcanic  origin.  Several  of 
these  abrupt  tabular ,  formations  are  hollowed  by  deep  depressions,  where  the 
rain-water  is  collected  in  natural  reservoirs,  which  were  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
feudal  lords,  who  here  crowned  every  summit  with  their  impregnable  strongholds. 

East  of  the  Satpuras,  projierly  so  called,  broad  erosive  pl.ains  isolate  the  central 
group  of  highlands  which  contain  the  highest  crests,  including  Mount  Dhapgarh 
(Dcogarh),  which  attains  an  elevation  of  4,560  feet.  These  romantic  uplands  have 
been  specially  consecrated  to  Siva,  and  from  this  circumstance  take  the  name 
of  Mahadeo,  or  the  "  Great  God.''  The  greatest  variety  in  the  disposition  of  their 
valleys  and  in  their  vegetation  is  presented  by  these  granite,  metamorphic, 
limestone,  sandstone,  and  basalt  formations.  The  normal  line  of  the  upper  plateaux 
is  broken  here  and  there  by  granitic  peaks,  whose  sharp  jagged  sides  form 
conspicuous  objects  in  the  landscape.  IJut  of  all  these  mountain  masses,  at  once 
the  most  remarkable  and  imposing  are  the  precipitous  slopes  of  Mahadeo,  as  seen 
from  the  southern  valleys.  Above  the  dense  vegetation  at  its  base  rise  its  ruddy 
walls,  scored  with  fissures  giving  shelter  to  a  few  patches  of  herbage,  and 
terminating  with  quadrangular  towers  and  pinnacles.  From  certain  points  of  view 
the  whole  mass  presents  the  aspect  of  a  gigantic  edifice  raised  by  the  hands  of 
man.  The  flank  of  the  mountain  is  broken  by  enormous  chasms,  formed,  according 
to  the  local  legend,  by  the  trident  of  Siva,  who  hurled  into  these  abysses  the  snakes, 
former  masters  of  the  land.  From  certain  resemblances  in  their  flora  and  fauna, 
the  I'achmari  plateau,  lying  north  of  ^Mahadeo,  has  received  the  title  of  the 
"  Northern  Nilghiri." 

The  highlands,  which  continue  the  main  axis  of  the  system  beyond  Mahadeo, 
are  separated  from  this  grouj)  by  the  Upper  Narbadah  ValU^y.  Like  the  western 
Satpuras,  they  present  the  same  character  of  terraced  plateaux,  and  like  them  are 
in  many  places  overlaid  with  rocks  of  trap  formation.  From  west  to  east  the 
land  rises  on  the  Mandla  plateau  through  a  scries  of  terraces  to  the  ^laikal  border 
chain,  which  skirts  the  north-west  side  of  the  extensive  Chatisgarh  plain. 
Although  the  Maikal  range  has  a  mean  elevation  of  scarcely  2,000  feet,  it  attains 
in  the  Lapha  peak  a  height  of  8,500  feet.     Farther  east,  at  the  angular  extremity 
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of  the  whole  system,  Jiaphu  is  rivalled  by  Aniarkantak,  soiircL'  at  once  of  the 
Narbadah  and  of  several  streams  flowing  to  tho  .Son  and  Maha  ^'addi.  A  large  por- 
tion of  this  hilly  region  was  formerly  covered  with  forests  of  sal  (^s/iorra  rnfuinfii), 
a  tree  which  also  occupies  a  narrow  belt  of  land  at  the  foot  of  the  sub-Hiinalavas 
parallel  with  the  terai  formation,  extensive  tracts  in  the  Ibijinahal  and 
Chota-Nagpore  Hills,  in  the  Kastern  Ghats  as  far  as  the  (iiKlavcri,  and  in  tho 
Muikal  range  wherever  these  uplands  are  free  from  trap.  IJiiiig  covered  with 
but  a  slight  layer  of  humus,  this  igneous  rock  forms  everywhere  an  impassable 
barrier  to  the  encroachments  of  the  sal.  IJut  the  range  of  this  useful  tree  is 
generally  succeeded  by  that  of  the  still  more  valuable  teak  (itctonia  ffraiu/is). 
The  distribution  of   the  animal  species  corresponds  in  a  general  way  with  that  of 

Fig.  114.— Pachmaui  Plateau. 
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the  vegetation.  Thus  the  wild  buffalo  {hubalits  ami),  the  marsh  deer  (ruccrvus 
durancellii),  the  jungle  fowl  (^(jnllus  farrin/inem),  are  limited  westwards  by  the 
domain  of  the  sal.  But  they  are  again  found  in  the  Mahadeo  Valley,  where  this 
tree  has  penetrated  through  the  alluvial  valley  of  the  Narbadah. 

Most  of  the  sal  and  teak  forests  have  disappeared  from  the  more  accessible 
districts  of  Gondwana.  The  natives  had  already  cleared  large  tracts  by  their  rude 
methods  of  tillage.  At  the  beginning  of  the  dry  season  they  hew  down  the  trees 
on  the  skirt  of  the  forest,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  tlu>m  by  fire  before  the  rains  set  in. 
Then  they  sow  their  grain  amid  tho  ashes,  trusting  to  nature  for  the  rest.  Such  is 
tho  fertility  of  the  soil  thus  en'-iched,  that  the  first  year's  crojjs  are  generally 
extremely  abundant.  Next  year  there  is  a  great  falling  off,  and  in  order  to  secure 
a  fresh  harvest,  the  nomad  husbandman  clears  by  fire  another  strip  of  the  forest. 
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The  nbandonecl  clearin<^s  bocoiiie  ()\('rf;ro>vn  witli  l);ii»l)oo  and  dense  thickets  of 
brusliwood  and  tliorny  scrub,  prevent iiif^  the  f^rowtli  of  hirge  timber.  Thus,  not- 
withstandin}»  the  small  area  under  tilhifre,  the  face  of  the  country  has  already 
been  completely  chanp^ed  in  many  districts,  and  unfortunately  the  most  valuable 
forests  havc^  sulfered  most.  The  sal  had  also  been  tapped  for  its  resins,  and  the  teak 
cut  down,  to  l)e  converted  into  (iharcoal  or  sold  for  building  purposes,  when  u  still 
more  wholeside  waste  began  with  the  tirst  appearance  of  the  railway  contractors  in 
this  region.  Aware  of  the  intention  of  the  (Jovernment  to  take  possession  of  the 
forests,  they  connnitted  such  ravages  that  it  was  soon  found  necessauy  to  import 
from  England  and  Norway  the  timlwr  required  for  the  works. 

Tropical  wotxllands,  such  as  one  cxiHH'ts  to  find  in  these  latitudes,  are  nowhere 
to  be  seen.  But  for  the  few  palms  or  other  characteristic  trees  visible  here  and 
there,  the  scenery  miglit  be  taken  for  that  of  temperate  JiUrope.  During  the  dry 
season  all  the  foliage  disapi^ars  except  that  of  the  sal ;  not  a  flower  is  anywhere  to 
bo  seen,  and  all  nature  presents  a  dreary,  monotonous  aspect.  In  the  cultivated 
districts  the  mhowa  is  the  only  large  tree  which,  thanks  to  its  edible  flowers,  is 
always  I'espected. 

The  NARUAnAH  and  Tapti  11iver.s. 

The  Narbadah,  which  is  often  taken  as  the  limit  of  North  India  and  the  Dekkan, 
descends  from  its  now  exhausted  upper  lacustrine  basins,  through  a  series  of 
romantic  gorges,  to  the  point  where  it  assumes  its  normal  south-westerly  course  to 
its  estuary  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  Theiuitural  limit  between  its  upper  and  middle 
course  is  indicatcnl  by  the  "  Marble  lloeks,"  u  narrow  gorge,  where  the  streom 
forms  a  magnificent  full  'iO  feet  high.  For  a  distance  of  about  two  miles  it  flows 
between  its  marble  walls,  carved  by  nature's  hand  into  huge  pillars  and  other 
fantastic  shapes,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  100  feet  on  both  sides  of  the  rapid 
current,  which  is  here  contracted  to  a  width  of  scarcely  more  than  60  feet.  Varied 
here  and  there  with  veins  of  dark  volcanic  rocks,  intensifying  by  contrast  their 
dazzling  whiteness,  these  bright  marble  walls  blend  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
blue  sky  and  blue  waters  of  the  stream.  Not  a  shrub  or  tuft  of  herbage  finds  a 
footing  on  ledges  of  bare  rock,  which  are  relievetl  only  by  the  swarming  bees, 
which  have  here  built  their  hives.  The  narrowest  part  of  the  gorge  is  crowned  by 
the  circular  temple  of  Bheraghat,  which,  with  its  colonnades  formed  by  female 
statues,  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  gems  of  Hindu  art.  The  Marble  Rocks  are 
also  famous  in  Aryan  mythology.  The  legions  of  snakes  following  Iluuumun  are 
fabled  to  have  leaped  across  this  abyss,  and  the  heavenly  elephant  on  whom  Indra 
was  mounted  left  the  imprint  of  his  foot  on  the  hard  rock.  At  this  spot  the 
Narbadah  is  accordingly  held  in  special  sanctity,  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead  are 
brought  from  great  distances  to  be  cast  into  its  waters,  where  they  often  become 
the  food  of  crocodiles.  Next  to  the  Ganges  the  Narbadah,  or  Ilowa,  is  the  most 
sacred  stream  in  India,  and  according  to  an  ancient  prophecy  it  is  destined 
to  remain  holy  for  ever,  whereas  the  Ganges  is  doomed  to  lose  its  efficacy  about 
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■the  end  of  tho  present  century.  The  very  i)el)l)li\s  of  its  Im-hI  are  snored,  and  worn 
aa  amulets  by  the  worshippers  of  Siva.  No  oatli  is  more  l)iii(liii;;;  than  tliat 
uttered  by  tho  Hindu  standing;  in  mid-stream,  wreatlu'd  with  a  ^^arland  of  red 
fluwers,  and  holdin<^  a  few  drops  of  the  (b'vine  waters  in  liis  right  hand.  As  on  tho 
l)anks  of  the  Ganges,  here  also  are  met  pilgrims,  who  have  undertaken  the  task 
of  ascending  along  one  side  from  the  estuary  to  the  temple  at  the  source  of  tho 
Amarkantak,  and  returning  on  the  other  to  the  coast.  This  i>rii(hikxliina,  or  complete 
pilgrimage,  about  1,500  mile.s  long,  usually  takes  two  years,  owing  to  the  lunnerous 
stoppages  at  tho  sanctuaries  lining  the  whole  route.  The;  central  regiojis  have 
thus  l)een  gradually  opened  to  Hindu  influences  far  more  effectually  by  religion 
than  by  ccmunereial  or  military  expeditions.  The  i)ilgrim8  who  penetrated  into 
the  Gond  territory  were  sure  of  protection,  wlu'reas  the  traders  were  plundered 
and  invasion  resisted  In'  armed  force. 

Below  the  Mar)>le  Hocks,  the  river  enters  an  alluvial  j)lain,  which  was  formerly 
a  vast  lacustrine  basin  that  has  been  gradually  filled  in.  Similar  formations 
follow  in  succession,  thus  developing  a  broad  and  fertile  valley,  which  runs  for  a 
distance  of  about  240  miles  east  and  west  between  the  Malwa  plateaux  and  the 
Mahadeo  highlands.  Through  the  extension  f)f  agriculture,  the  formation  of 
settled  urban  communities,  and  the  construction. of  highways,  a  sort  of  inner  Aryin 
Tndia  has  here  been  formed  in  the  heart  of  the  Dravidian  donutin ;  and  by  the 
absorption  of  the  aide  valleys  the  country  has  been  gradually  brought  within  tho 
influence  of  Hindu  culture.  But  the  lacustrine  plains  traversed  by  the  Narbadah 
have  no  direct  outlet  towards  the  (iulf  of  Cambay,  from  which  they  are  separated 
by  a  scries  of  gorgi^s  through  which  the  river  forces  its  way  from  rapid  to  rapid 
seawards.  Hence  it  is  obstructed  by  too  many  falls,  and  far  too  irregular  in  its 
discharge  to  be  available  for  navigation.  Its  long  narrow  basin  may  be  compared 
to  a  deep  ditch  running  from  tho  west  coast  into  the  heart  of  the  peninsula.  In 
tho  northern  section  of  its  basin  there  are  no  side  valleys,  or  any  important 
tributaries.  All  its  affluents  come  from  the  south,  and  are  subject  to  the 
same  climatic  influences  as  the  central  valley,  so  that  during  tho  monsoons  the 
whole  fluvial  basin  receives  its  due  share  of  tho  rainfall.  Thus  the  floods  take 
place  simultaneously  or  at  short  intervals  on  the  main  stream  and  all  its  feeders. 
The  discharge  at  the  entrance  to  the  Konkan  plain  has  been  estimated  at  1,760,000 
cubic  feet  per  second,  or  twice  that  of  the  Mississippi  at  high  water.  But  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  some  error  has  not  crept  into  the  calculations  of  the  English 
engineers,  and  in  any  case  the  Narbadah,  which  reaches  the  sea  through  an  estuary 
12  miles  wide,  shrinks  in  winter  to  an  insignificant  stream  sluggishly  winding 
through  the  sands. 

The  Tupti,  whose  farthest  source  is  on  the  west  slope  of  Mahadeo,  flows 
first  through  a  slight  depression  in  tho  plateau,  but  soon  plunges  into  a  deep  basalt 
chasm  with  numerous  secondary  fissures  on  both  sides.  The  whole  country  is  thus 
broken  into  trap  or  greenstone  masses,  varied  with  irregular  eminences,  whose 
weathered  surfaces  glitter  with  countless  nodules  of  white  agate.  These  plateaus 
are  partly  clothed  with  forests  of  salei  {^Boswellin  thurifcra,  or  incense  tree),  mingled 
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with  stTul)  and  hruslnvood,  whicli  is  fired  in  wintt-r  by  the  pousantry.  On 
»Mner}i;in<;  from  tho  upptu-  f^orj^i's  the  Taj)!!,  like  the  Narbadah,  piiiotrates  into  a 
deep  valley  or  laeustrine  depression  now  filled  up  by  its  alluvia.  Hero  it  is  joined 
by  its  {jjreat  tributary,  the  I'urna,  whieh  also  traverses  an  old  bed  of  a  hike,  whieh 
111  all  times  afforded  eommunieution  betwt'cn  the  west  eoast  and  the  Upper 
Godaveri  basin.  lUdow  the  alluvial  plains  the  Tapti  has  also,  like  the  Narbadah, 
to  pieree  a  series  of  ^or<i;es  in  order  to  reach  the  coast  re<^ion.  The  resembhinco  to 
the  parallel  stream  is  maintained  even  in  the  extreme  irreji^ularity  of  its  annual 
discharge,  whieh  rises  from  l'"»0  cubic  feet  per  second  in  the  dry  season  to  O^iO.OOO 
during  tho  monsoons.  Its  floods  are  often  very  disastrous,  und,  from  their  effects, 
Surat  and  the  other  riverain  towns  huve  to  protect  themselves  by  u  triple  line 
of  end)ankments. 

South  of  the  Mahadeo  highlands  stretches  the  vast  irregular  plain  of  Nugpur, 
which  has  a  mean  elevation  of  HOO  to  1,000  feet.  Here  rise  the  Wardha,  the  Wuin- 
ganga,  and  other  afHuents  of  the  Pranhitu  or  Upper  Godaveri,  which  arc  broken 
into  secondary  basins  by  detached  spurs  of  the  Sati)ura  system.  This  region, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  peninsula,  contains  extensive  tracts  of 
"  black  lands,"  where  cotton  is  chiefly  cultivated.  The  Upper  Godaveri  plains, 
which  lie  parallel  with  the  old  lacustrine  reservoirs  of  the  Tapti  and  Narbadah, 
and  which  were  themselves  at  one  time  flooded  basins,  naturally  attracted  the 
surrounding  civilised  populations  of  India.  Hence  here  also,  as  well  as  hi  the 
neighbouring  uplands,  the  wild  aborigines  of  the  plateaux  were  gradually  reduced 
or  absorbed. 

Inhabitants. — The  Gonds. 

Nevertheless  numerous  communities  have  still  preserved  their  primitive  speech, 
habits,  und  customs.  Doubtless  three-fourths  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
Central  Provinces  consist  of  Hindus  speaking  Aryan  tongues,  and  regarding 
themselves  as  completely  distinct  from  the  Avild  tribes  of  the  interior.  Neverthe- 
less certain  districts  still  deserve  the  name  of  Gondwana,  or  "  Land  of  the  Gonds," 
a  word  which,  like  Khond,  is  derived  from  the  Telugu  honda,  or  highlands. 
Where  they  have  come  in  contact  with  tho  Hindus  of  the  plains,  the  Gonds  or 
Koi  have  partly  adopted  their  speech  and  usages ;  some  of  their  tribes  have  even 
passed  the  transitional  period,  and  have  ceased  to  speak  or  understand  the  old 
Hravidian  tongue.  Those  who  have  preserved  their  ethnical  independence  are 
still  numerous  enough  to  constitute  the  most  important  of  all  the  uncivilised 
aboriginal  groups.  They  number  over  1,500,000  in  Gondwana,  and  at  least 
:2,000,000  in  the  whole  of  India.  But  they  have  lost  all  political  cohesion,  and 
are  now  broken  into  isolated  sections  by  the  intervening  Hindu  plains  and  valleys. 
During  the  last  century  the  various  Gond  states  had  already  been  reduced  by  the 
Muhrattas,  but  they  still  remember  their  former  national  glories,  and  several 
descendants  of  their  royal  families  are  still  pensioners  of  the  British  Government. 

The  Gonds  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  a  people  who  have  fallen  from  a 
higher  state  of  cultui-e.     The  early  sacred  writings  already  speak  of  their  cities, 
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and  the  history  of  more  recent  times  shows  tliem  as  the  rivals  of  tlie  Hindus  in 
the  arts  of  peace  and  war.  In  the  forests  and  jungles  are  found  many  remains  of 
their  palaces  and  temples,  wliile  the  truces  of  routes,  dykes,  and  irrigating  canals 
attest  their  ancient  civilisaticm.  lUit  oppression,  poverty,  and  an  enforced  forest 
life  have  necessarily  nmdiHed  their  customs,  and  by  mingling  with  the  jungki 
tribes  they  have  gradually  lapsed  to  the  savage  state.  Those  known  bv  the 
designation  of  Assul,  or  the  "Pure,"  have  built  their  villages  in  tlie  heart  of  the 
forest.s,  as  far  from  the  main  routes  as  jxtssible.  They  carefully  avoid  all  contact 
with  strangers,  and  many  Knglish  explorers  have  traversed  Gondwana  in  every 
direction  without  meeting  tmy  pure  descendants  of  the  former  masters  of  the  laiul. 
One  of  their  tribes  consents  to  pay  the  taxes  only  on  condition  of  not  being  ol)liged 
to  see  the  collector.  On  arriving  near  their  village  he  beats  the  drum,  then 
withdraws,  and  on  his  return  linds  the  amount  duly  deposited  on  a  stone.  IJut 
when  brought  face  to  face  with  their  former  concjuerors  they  show  a  haughty 
carriage,  and  condescend  neither  to  flattery  nor  fals(>ho(>d,  like  most  of  tin-  Hindus. 
They  are  generally  distinguished  by  their  courage,  uprightness,  and  truthfulness. 
Nearly  all  present  the  same  physical  traits — short  thick-set  frames,  broad  lace,  flat 
nose,  thick  lii)s,  l)lack  bushy  hair.  The  men  wear  one  earring  only,  but  tiie 
women  are  loaded  with  jewellery — bracelets,  rings,  necklaces — and  also  tattoo  the 
face  and  legs.  Some  of  the  tribes  wear  nothing  but  a  tuft  of  foliage,  and  even 
this  rudimentary  costume  is  said  to  be  a  modern  innovation.  Others  are  satistied 
with  smearing  the  body  with  mud  and  ashes,  and  when  the  keen  blast  prevails  on 
their  uplands  they  kindle  great  tires  to  keep  themselves  warm.  Some  ai'e  even 
ignorant  of  agricultun',  and  when  the  game  fails  they  are  driven  to  live  on  roots, 
berries,  wild  honey,  reptiles,  and  vermin,  often  disputing  the  carrion  with  the 
vulture.  They  have  been  accused  of  killing  the  old  members  of  the  tribe,  and 
devouring  them  at  their  public  feasts.  In  any  case  it  is  certain  that  hunutn 
sacrifices  were  formerly  oifered  to  their  gods,  but  these  victims  are  now  replaced 
by  dolls  or  straw  j)uppets. 

The  Gond  polytheism  knows  no  limits.  Sun,  moon,  rocks,  trees,  torrents,  the 
passing  wind,  the  spirits  of  the  departed,  the  evil  genius  concealed  in  the  fo'.iage, 
everything  is  a  god.  Worship  is  especially  paid  to  formidable  beings,  such  as  the 
Tiger-God,  who  is  confounded  with  Vishnu,  and  who,  of  all  superior  powers,  is 
invoked  with  the  greatest  fervour.  But  the  Hindu  divinities  are  also  venerated, 
and  especially  the  heroes  Pandwides,  IShima,  and  Arjuna,  from  whom  the  Gonds 
claim  descent.  Intercourse  is  held  with  the  outer  world  through  the  Urinjari 
traders,  who  pass  from  village  to  village,  exchanging  English  or  Indian  woven 
goods  for  the  local  pro<luce.  In  this  way  the  new  ideas  are  gradually  penetrating 
into  the  country,  and  in  many  districts  the  aborigines  are  becoming  assimilated  to 
the  surrounding  Hindu  communities. 

Various  wild  tribes  distinct  from  the  Gonds  are  scattered  over  Gondwana.  The 
Kurku,  who  number  40,000,  centred  chiefly  in  certain  valleys  of  the  Mahadeo  high- 
lands, are  of  Kolarian  stock,  and  differ  little  from  the  Kols  of  Chota-Nagpore  and 
Orissa,  although  they  have  forgotten  the  national  speech.     The  Baigas,  usually 
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(•liiRsrd  also  ns  Koliiriiiiis,  iiro  regarded  by  Forsyth  as  formiiif^  a  disliiiet  group. 
They  iiuiiiIxT  about  '-iO.OOO  in  (iondwana,  wlicro  thoy  uro  Hcattcrcd  in  miiall  groups 
nil  over  tho  country,  but  chioHy  in  tlio  Maikal  Hills.  Physically  thoy  diJIor  littlo 
from  tlu>  <ionds,  »>xc('pt  in  their  darker  complexion  and  more  robust  frames. 
Although  now  speaking  a  Hindu  dialect,  they  claim  to  be  the  true  aborigines,  and 
one  of  their  tribes  even  takes  the  nam"  of  Hiiumiya,  or  "Children  of  the  Soil." 
Tliey  are  distinguished  by  great  honesty  und  u  strict  observance  of  the  nutiouui  usages, 

Fig.   II"). — Jaiiamtu  and  NAiiHiNniiprii. 
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peacefully  governing  themselves  by  their  own  laws,  without  the  intervention  of  tho 
English  police.  Of  uU  the  aborigines  of  Gondwana  the  Baigas  alone  use  poisoned 
arrows  in  pursuing  large  game,  and  the  aconite  employed  for  the  purpose  is  j)ro- 
cured  from  dealers,  who  probably  obtain  it  from  the  Mislimis  of  the  East  Himalayan 
valleys.  The  Gonds  frankly  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  the  Baigus,  from  whom 
they  get  their  priests  and  wizards.  The  Baiga  shaman  holds  commune  with  the 
spirits,  and  knows  the  art  of  expelling  them  from  the  places  which  they  infest.    He 
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can  Itring  down  the  rain,  drive  oil'  pestileiiee,  exorcise  tigers,  iiiid  reiuler  them 
harmless.  When  one  of  these  beasts  (h'vours  a  man — a  not  unl're(|ucnt  oeeurn  lue, 
especially  in  Kast  Ciondwana — the  villagers  call  in  a  IJaiga  magician,  who  assumes 
the  character  of  a  "mi.i.-tiger,"  hounds  along  like  a  feline  animal,  springs  on  the 
prey,  crushes  its  boju's,  and  drinks  its  l»h»od.  lie  is  thus  supposed  to  transfer  iIk- 
soul  of  the  tiger  to  himsi>U',  (h-priving  liim  of  all  taste  for  human  Hisliiind  inspiring 
him  with  an  appetite  for  otlier  game.  Knglish  travellers  speak  with  liormr  of 
the^^e  spectach's,  and  especially  of  the  convulsions  re«piired  to  conjure  tigers  and 
evil  spirits,  or  to  arrive  at  the  contemplation  of  the  deity. 

IJesides  the  Dravidian  (ionds  and  (he  Kolaviaiis,  other  etlmical  groups  are  met 
in  (jiondwana,  whose  classitication  presents  great  difhculties.  Such  are  the  (ioli,  or 
(jiauli,  an  chscure  connnunity  of  shepherds  in  the  Satpura  Mi'ls,  whom  some  regard 
as  descended  from  the  (lauli,  whose  dynasties  long  held  swa^  iver  the  coinitrv,  and 
whose  ancient  strongholds  still  crown  the  hills  here  and  there.  Of  unknown 
affinity  are  ah  •  the  Naghhansi,  or  "Sons  of  Snakes,"  whom  most  of  the  ]»rincely 
families  claim  as  their  ancestors,  and  who  have  left  their  name  to  Nagpur,  the 
largest  city  in  the  country.  The  Naghhansi  of  the  Central  Provinces  have  all  Imcu 
outwardly  Ilinduised,  but  others  dwelling  in  the  Jajpur  Hills  north  of  Orissa  arc 
distinguished  by  their  exceptionally  flat  features  and  low  broad  nose,  with  wide 
nostrils,  placed  almost  over  the  cheeks.  Traditionally  the  Naghhansi  belong  to  a 
race  distinct  from  the  Gouds,  who,  unlike  them,  show  no  special  veneration  for 
snakes. 

Topography. 

Jnhalptir,  the  chief  place  in  the  Upper  Narbadah  valleys,  has  become  since  the 
middle  of  the  present  century  one  of  the  important  cities  of  Indi'v.  The  central 
position  which  it  occupies  on  the  main  line  of  railway  between  Jiombuy  and  Calcutta, 
and  at  the  junction  of  the  route  from  Rajputana  to  the  ]Maha  Naddi  basin,  has 
made  it  an  entrepot  for  all  the  produce  of  Qondwana,  and  for  P^nglish  manufactured 
goods.  The  natural  and  artificial  lakes  of  the  district,  the  clear  waters  of  the 
Narbadah  in  its  marble  gorge,  the  pleasant  hills,  groves  and  thickets  of  the  neigh- 
bourhoo<l,  have  attracted  many  Englisfi  to  Jabalpur,  and  it  has  even  been  often 
proposed  as  the  most  convenient  site  for  the  capital  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Empire. 
Here  is  a  famous  industrial  school,  where  the  "  thugs  "  and  other  convicts,  sur- 
rounded by  their  families,  have  learnt  the  art  of  weaving  carpets,  tent  canvas,  and 
cordage.  North-west  of  Jabalpur  lies  the  ancient  city  of  Garha,  formerly  capital 
of  a  Gond  state.  An  isolated  eminence  in  the  neighbourhood  is  still  crowned  by  the 
fortress  of  Madun  mahal,  erected  in  the  twelfth  century. 

Beyond  the  Marble  Rocks  the  Narbadah  emerges  on  the  alluvial  plains  of 
Narsinyhpiir,  the  "  City  of  Narsingh,"  that  is,  of  Vishnu  the  "  Lion-Go<l."  Towards 
the  south-cast  a  plateau  of  the  Mahadco  group  has  been  chosen  as  a  health  resort 
and  military  station,  which  were  founded  here  in  1870,  near  the  famous  shrines  of 
Pachmai'i,  or  the     Five  Grottoes." 

In  the  portion  of  the  Upper  Tapti  Valley  included  in  the  Central  Provinces,  the 
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only  imiw»rlimf  pliu'c  in  litir/iuiii/nii .  which  wuk  fr»rm«>rly  «'in)i(al  of  llu-  Dckkuii,  and 
tln'U  cnVfnMl  :t  Hpacc  of  oviT  •')  wjiiarc  miles.  When  visit«'(l  by  Tavcriiicr  in  lOoS, 
it  wan  MO  luii^fcr  a  royal  nvHidciicc,  and  most  of  its  houses  had  tiillfn  to  ruins. 
\t'Vt'rlli<lcss  it  was  still  a  "  j^rcat  city,"  and  its  cotton  fabrics  wen- exported  to 
I'ersia,  "  Masc«)vy,  I'oland,  (ireat  Cairo,  and  other  j)laces."  IJurhainpur  is  now 
merely  a  district  capilal,  slandin^j;  '2  miles  I'roni  the  railway,  which  here  turns  aside 
to  shirt  the  hill  c  ii.wned  by  the  j^arrison  town  of  Anirf/ar/i.  Trade  and  the  indun- 
tries  have  been  still  further  disphn-ed  to  Kliuiiilivu,  \\'\i\^  to  the  north  on  the  plateau 
which  separates  the  N'arbadah  and  Tapti  valleys. 

Ndiipitiy  or  "Snake-town,"  tht-  lar)j;est  city  in  the  Central  '.     /vinces,  lieH  south 
of   the    hif^hlands   on    the   plain   watered  by  the  head  streunis  of    the  (loduveri. 

Fiir    11«.— Jaiulpuu— Tub  Mahan  Mahal 


Connected  with  the  railway  system  by  a  branch  from  the  Bombay  line,  Nagpur  is 
destined  one  day  to  become  the  central  station  between  the  two  great  seaports  of 
the  east  and  west  coasts.  It  already  enjoys  u  considerable  trade,  and  its  cotton 
goods  still  compete  successfully  with  those  imported  from  Great  Britain.  There 
are  some  fine  monuments,  gardens,  and  temjjles  in  the  city ;  but  the  English  have 
taken  up  their  quarters  at  the  foot  of  the  neighbouring  Sitabaldi  Hill,  which  has 
become  the  seat  of  the  provincial  administration.  Kiunli,  which  lies  6  miles  to  the 
north-east,  has  been  chosen  for  the  military  station.  During  the  summer  heats  the 
British   residents  of  Nagpur  and  Kamti  withdraw  to  Chindwam,  and  the  other 
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fowtiK  sitiiatrd  amongst  th«'  hills.  Jkoijiirli,  aii'-icnt  ni|»ifal  of  (londwanii,  stiMKl  on 
one  of  the  Idiill's  overlooking  the  idain  of  Niigpiir.  Iltir  arc  mhih'  lim-  riiim-d 
temples,  parks,  and  reservoirs,  The  plain  is  studded  with  niiineroiis  lakelets,  the 
remnants  u\  extensive  hasiiis,  and  it  is  now  i)ropos<'d  to  create  a  large  aililicial  lake 
hy  damming  the  waters  of  the  river  Kaiiham.  This  rcwrvoir  will  have  an  area  of 
.'JO  sipiare  miles,  and  will  siillice  for  the  irrigation  of  4.'»0,()(M)  acres. 

The  fertile  und  relatively  well-cultivated  plains,  watere<l  hy  the  head  streams  of 

Fijt-  117. — NAfiri  11  AM>  Kamti. 
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the  Godnveri,  contain  several  trading  places,  such  as  Seoni,  the  chief  entrepot 
hotwecn  Nagpur  and  Jahalpur  ;  Ramtek,  city  of  Rama,  noted  for  its  excellent  hetel 
leaf;  BliaiHlara,  Piioui,  Umror,  all  famous  for  their  cotton  go(Kls;  Jfiiii/aiifffiat,  one 
of  the  chief  marts  in  India  for  the  exi)orfalion  of  cotton  yarns.  It  also  forwards 
large  quantities  of  butter  by  the  railway  dire(;tly  to  Hombay.  IJelow  the  confluence 
of  the  Wardha  and  Pain  lies  the  ancient  but  decayed  city  of  Chandn,  whose 
picturesque  ramparts,  nearly  (>  miles  in  circumference,  now  enclose  several  villages, 
cultivated  and  waste  spaces.  Near  Warora  are  some  rich  carboniferous  deposits, 
which  yield  the  best  coal  in  the  Central  Provinces, 
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WEST  SLOPES  OF  THK  I'LATKAIX  AND  OHATS. 
ItAUoiiA,  Kanuknh,  Konkanm. 

UK  <'(ini|)iir:itiv('ly  ri-Htrictrd  liiitiirul  region  watered  by  the  Lower 
Niirlmdah  and  Tapti,  and  Hkirfed  on  the  east  by  the  Western  Ghats 
as  I'ar  as  the  (ianj^awali  river  vaUey,  is  one  of  tlie  best-defined  tracts 
in  India.  Tlie  eastern  barrier  is  doubtless  of  moderate  eh'vation, 
and  easily  scaled  by  the  ijhttt,  or  "  stops,"  whence  it  takes  its  name. 
Nevertheless,  it  forms  throughout  its  entire  length  u  clear  parting-line  between  two 
olimutes,  two  floraa,  two  soils,  two  agricultural  systems,  two  civilisutions.  Towards 
the  north  alone  the  iiduibitantsof  the  Konkaiis  find  their  narrow  coast  lands  sj)read- 
ing  out  into  the  broad  plains  traversed  by  the  two  parallel  streams  which  havo 
their  rise  on  the  central  jdatcau.  Tliese  watercourses,  overflowing  all  the  lowlands, 
often  become  themselves  natural  limits  between  the  two  regions.  Hut  for  most  of 
the  year  their  valleys,  and  those  of  their  utHueuts,  afford  easy  access  to  the  uplands 
of  the  interior. 

It  is  precisely  at  the  angle  here  formed  by  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  that  the  great 
historic  liighway  begins  which  connects  the  west  coast  of  India  with  the  Ganges 
and  Jamna  basins.  Hefore  the  opening  of  the  modern  artificial  routes  this  was  the 
natural  emporl'im  for  the  interchange  of  foreign  merchandise  with  the  produce  of 
the  northern  plains.  Hence,  notwithstanding  its  dangerous  character,  this  section 
of  the  Indian  seaboard  has  been  visited  by  8hi))ping  from  the  remotest  times.  Pent 
up  in  the  narrow  strip  lying  between  the  Ghats  and  the  coast,  the  native  popula- 
tions naturidly  turned  towards  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  developed  commercial  relations 
with  the  ojjposite  shores.  The  treasures  acquired  by  trade  or  piracy  were  accumu- 
lated in  the  maritime  towns  of  the  Konkans.  But  owing  to  their  restricted 
territory,  these  towns  never  rose  to  the  position  of  imperial  capitals.  They  Avero 
fain  even  to  accept  foreign  masters  far  more  frequently  than  they  could  themselves 
give  rulers  to  tbe  neigbbouring  lands.  The  political  unity  of  this  region  was  also 
broken  by  the  groat  length  of  the  Konkans,  stretching  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  a 
narrow  belt  between  the  Ghats  and  the  ocean.  Even  under  British  supremacy  a 
largo  number  of  petty  states  have  still  been  enabled  to  preserve  a  certain  iudepen- 
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deiice  along  this  section  of  the  ln<liaii  sealntard.  liesidtw  these  priiieipalitieM  and 
the  districts  directly  nilmiiiistered  l)y  the  Mnglisii,  a  portion  of  the  land  has  also 
remained  in  the  posNONsiou  uf  the  Portuguese,  the  first  Kuropeaii  nation  who  landed 
in  the  {teninsulu. 

Till.  Wf.stkkn  Oiiats. 

Most  European  travellers  who  visit  India  lor  the  first  time  approach  it  hy  the 
western  slope  of  the  (Jhats.  Here  they  at  once  enter  a  ]'ictiir('s(|ue  region,  whose 
natural  Iwauties  are  elsewhere  iinsurpassed  in  the  peninsula.  The  euHtern  hori/on 
is  l)oun(h'd  hy  the  long  Iin(>  of  the  Ghats,  half  shrouded  in  a  hliiish  haze,  and 
through  their  gaps  aifording  here  and  there  pliMisant  vistas  of  the  uplands.  Ilelow 
the  arid  escarpments  and  the  vi-nlant  slopes  n[  the  hills  stretch  the  still  more 
verdant  plains,  broken  hy  jji-ojecting  headlands  into  irregular  ami)hitheatres. 
Tlie  dense  vegetal  ion  is  ridieved  only  hy  the  towers  and  pinnacles  of  towns  half 
buried  in  the  foliage,  and  the  surf-lM'aten  shore  is  frii  ^'cd  by  tliickets  of  palms 
waving  gracefully  over  the  fishermen's  'lanilcts.  The  sei.  is  everywhere  enlivened 
by  the  shipping  plying  between  the  siMTouiu'Mig  po'  ts,  or  sailing  to  every  point  of 
the  compass. 

The  Satjjura  range  is  comph'tely  separated  by  the  gorges  of  tl  "  Tapti  from  tho 
Ghats,  although  when  seen  from  the  coast  these  mountain  present  the  appearance 
of  an  unbroken  cordillera.  The  Sufpuru  system  merge;,  h  uiually  east  of  lUiaruch 
in  ft  low  hilly  district  abounding  in  agates  and  carnelians.  South  .  f  the  Tapti  the 
Sahyadri,  or  Ghats,  properly  so-called,  begin  \v\;'i  a  number  oi  ju'arly  parallel 
ridges  about  2,000  feet  high,  running  east  and  west,  but  connected  towards  their 
western  extremities  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  towards  the  sea  a  regular  ;« i  vv.  of 
escarpnu'nts.  Between  the  Tapti  and  Hombay  this  outer  edge  of  the  Ghats  runs 
north-east  and  .south-west,  but  farther  south  it  follows  the  normal  direction  of  the 
coast.  These  two  parallel  lines  of  mountain  an  1  *ealK)ard  evidently  dej)end  on  the 
same  movement  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  should  be  regarded  as  geological  pheno- 
mena of  a  like  order.  The  trap  formations  of  which  the  scarps  of  the  Ghats 
mainly  consist  are  old  cliffs  which  formed  the  coast-line  before  the  general 
upheaval  of  tho  land  that  took  i)lace,  probably,  in  the  tertiary  epoch.  The  craniiO' 
conc/ins,  a  species  of  freshwater  'miHusc  inhabiting  the  streams  of  the  Sahyadri 
Hills,  is  so  closely  allied  to  tht  ';  ^hbouring  marine  varieties  of  /ifforiii/t,  that 
zoologists  regard  it  as  of  like  origin.  It  seems  to  be  evidently  descended  from 
varieties  which  peopled  the  foot  of  the  Ghats,  when  these  mountains  were  washed 
by  the  sea. 

IJetwecn  Surat  and  Goa,  if  not  elsewhere,  the  Ghats  consist  exclusively  of 
successive  layers  of  lava  streams.  The  plains  stretching  at  their  foot  were  also 
covered  to  a  tuickness  of  from  3,000  to  4,000  feet  with  igneous  rocks,  which  have 
been  gradually  worn  away  by  the  rains,  tides,  and  rivers.  Geologists  have  long 
sought  in  vain  for  some  of  those  ancient  craters,  whence  flowed  such  prodigious 
quantities  of  lava,  representing  a  volunu;  far  more  extensive  than  the  whole  range 
of  the  Pyrenees.     But  it  is  now  sufficiently  evident  that  these  vanished  cones 
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stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  lowhuuls,  uU  the  upper  formations  of  which  liave 
long  been  swept  away.  East  of  JJonibay  the  Ghats  have  deveh)ped  an  ain])hi- 
theati-e  of  rocks  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  vast  crater.  Here  rise  a 
nnmbor  of  circular  emineiuu^s,  hollow  at  top,  and  mostly  crowned  with  clumps  of 
trees,  whence  were  formerly  discliarged  showers  of  stones  and  ashes.  The  plains 
are  crossed  by  walls  of  trap,  which  have  resisted  the  action  of  the  weather,  and 
which  intersect  each  other  in  every  direction  between  the  extinct  volcanoes.  These 
trap  fornuitions  indicate  the  crevasses  through  which  the  molten  streams  forraerh'^ 
escaped. 

The  (jhala,  or  "  steps,"  by  which  the  range  is  interrupted  at  intervals,  have 
naturally  acquired  exceptional  importance,  as  affording  direct  communication 
between  the  peoples  of  the  coast  and  the  plateau.  North-east  of  Kalyan  lies  the 
Thai,  or  Kasara  ghat,  traversed  by  the  main  highway  and  by  the  railway  from 
Bombay  to  Calcutta,  which,  by  a  gradient  of  20  millimetres  in  the  yard,  attains  an 
elevation  of  1,1)00  feet.  The  Bhor  ghat,  formerly  known  as  the  "  Key  of  the 
Dekkan,"  is  even  lower,  being  only  1,800  feet  high  ;  but  it  is  crossed  at  a  much  steeper 
incline  by  the  Bombay-Madras  railway,  which,  before  the  oi)ening  of  the  lines  over 
the  Aljjs,  llocky  Mountains,  aiul  Andes,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  modern  engineering  skill.  All  the  other  ghats  south  of  this  pass  have 
hitherto  been  utilised  oidy  by  tracks  and  carriage-roads,  but  they  are  so  numerous 
that  every  town  and  village  on  the  coastlands  enjoys  direct  access  to  the  plateau. 
Most  of  them  are  jealously  guarded  by  garhs,  or  forts,  whose  frowning  ramparts 
crown  every  rocky  prominence.  Some  of  these  strongholds  are  perched  on  the 
edge  of  precipices  accessible  only  by  steps  hewn  in  the  live  rock,  or  by  hidden 
galleries. 

The  appearance  of  surf-beaten  cliffs  and  headlands  projecting  seawards  is  best 
preserved  by  the  Ghats,  which,  south  of  the  Konkans,  tower  above  the  native  State 
of  Sawantwari  and  the  Portuguese  territory  of  Goa.  Here  the  edge  of  the  plateau 
is  in  many  places  furrowed  by  a  thousand  indentations  resembling  the  fjords  of 
the  Norwegian  seaboard.  Ascending  from  the  coast  lands,  the  traveller  becomes 
entangled  in  a  labyrinth  of  deep  ravines,  at  List  emerging  suddenly  on  the  open 
plateau  of  the  Dekkan,  varied  here  and  there  only  by  a  few  low  hills  and  ridges. 
But  south  of  the  Kell  ghat,  between  Goa  and  Dharwar,  the  trap  disappears 
altogether,  being  here  replaced  by  gneiss,  micaceous  schists,  and  other  metamorphic 
rocks.  Hence  the  hills  now  assume  a  totally  different  appearance.  The  cliffs  lose 
their  sharpness  of  outline,  and  the  range  itself  no  longer  forms  a  complete  parting- 
line  between  the  waters  flowing  to  the  Arabian  Sea  and  Bay  of  Bengal.  On  either 
side  of  the  main  axis  the  transition  is  made  without  any  abrupt  contrasts  between 
the  bare  rock  and  the  vegetation  of  the  plateau.  The  system  of  the  Ghats  may 
even  be  said  to  be  completely  interrupted  by  the  valleys  of  the  Kaoli  and  Ganga- 
wali,  which  rise  on  the  eastern  slopes,  but  flow  to  the  west  coast.  At  no  distant 
period  this  region  of  lavas  will  be  skirt«d  on  the  south  by  two  lines  of  railway 
connecting  the  inland  cities  with  the  ports  of  Marmagao  and  Karwar. 

The  rivers  of  the  Konkans  between  the  Tapti  and  Kaoli  being  confined  to  the 
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narrow  coast  lands,  sonio  .'50  miles  broad,  nrr  all  little  more  than  mountain  torrents 
with  short  rapid  courses  seawards,  and  fed  only  by  small  rivulets.  Nevertheless, 
the  abuii.lant  rainfall,  ran^in;;  on  the  western  sh)|)e  of  the  (ihats  from  150  to  'JcSO 
inches,  inrparts  durinji;  the  wet  season  considerable  importance  to  these  torrents, 
some  of  \\  iiic'i  then  dischargi?  a  volume  comparable  to  that  of  some  of  the  lai-gc 
European  rivers.  Nearly  all  readi  the  coast  throufi^h  estuaries  several  miles  wide, 
lhrouf>:h  which  the  tide  penetrates  far  iidand  durinfif  the  monsoons,  while  the 
alluvia  are  carried  witli  the  ebb  far  seawards.  Hence  on  this  side  of  tlie  ju'iiinsula. 
no  deltas  can  be  develope<l  like  those  of  the  Maha  Naddi,  Goduveri,  Kistna,  and 
Caveri,  on  the  Buy  of  IJengal.     Even  the  Narbadah  and  Tapti,  which  scud  down 

Fig.  118. — Uauh8  op  thk  Uhats. — Yisaloauh. 
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such  copious  volumes  during  the  rains,  form  no  exception  to  this  rule.  It  has 
been  calculated  tliat  the  sedimentary  matter  discharged  into  the  Gulf  of  Cambay 
by  the  Narbadah  and  other  streams  during  the  wet  raonsoon  would,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  suffice  to  till  up  that  inlet  in  about  a  thousand  years.  But  not  more 
than  a  hundredth  part  of  this  matter  settles  on  the  sandbanks  of  the  estuary,  all 
the  rest  being  carried  away  and  distributed  by  the  marine  current.s  over  the 
bed  of  the  sea,  or  along  the  coast  of  Malabar,  the  Laccadives,  and  Maldives.* 
Were  the  bed  of  the  Arabian  Sea  to  be  suddenly  upheaved  some  65  or  70  feet,  the 
gulf  would  immediately  be  transformed,  to  a  delta,  ramifying  ite  branches  like  the 

•  W.  Soworby,  "Transactions  of  the  Honibay  Gpographiwil  Jiociety,"  vol.  xix.  1871. 
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ribs  of  a  fan.  Tho  tidal  channels,  sepauitcd  from  each  other  by  the  so-called 
^Malacca  sandbanks,  would  be  ehan<i;ed  to  estuaries,  and  the  shallows  to  plains ;  but 
the  fj^eof^rapliieal  fciitures  would  remain  unmoditied,  for  nowhere  else  is  there  to  be 
found  a  nion>  re<^idar  submarine  delta.  The  plains  skirtinj^  the  Lower  Narbadah 
and  Tapti,  althou<:;li  now  in  many  places  far  above  the  level  of  the  highest  floods, 
weie  themselves  probably  old  marine  beds,  upheaved  by  a  general  rising  of  the 
land.  Ity  similar  movements  tho  cliffs  of  the  Ghats  have  Ixien  lifted  high  over  the 
waves  which  ff)rmerly  beat  against  their  base.  Traces  of  uphciival  are  evident  at 
several  points  along  the  coast.  Some  distance  inland  are  found  old  beaches  covered 
wi(h  nuirine  shells,  which  beh)ng  to  the  living  species  of  the  neighbouring  waters. 
But  the  period  of  general  upheaval  has  been  followed  by  the  contrary  movement,  or  at 
Hn>  rate  many  local  subsidences  have  taken  place.  Thus  the  city  of  Bombay,  although 
built  on  an  upheaved  island,  connected  by  raised  bods  with  other  islands,  skirts  on 
the  east  an  ancient  beach  now  covered  by  13  feet  of  water,  where  tho  roots  of  a 
submerged  forest  are  still  found  in  their  original  position. 


I 


IxHAiiiTANTs. — The  Parsis. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Konkans  and  of  all  tho  western  slope  of  tho  Ghats  have 
been  so  long  in  relation  with  the  rest  of  the  world  that  all  traces  of  an  aboriginal 
element  have  entirely  disappeared.  The  present  populations,  whether  Hindus, 
Mohammedans,  Parsis,  or  Strangers,  are  grouped  not  in  tribes  but  in  castes,  and 
the  languages  spoken  by  them  have  all  a  rich  literature.  In  the  north  tho 
j)revailing  idioms  are  the  Gujarat!  and  Mahratti,  with  its  various  Konkani  and 
Goan  dialects.  Both  being  derived  from  the  Sanskrit,  and  written  with  the  same 
Devanagari  character,  these  two  languages  have  been  adopted  by  the  foreign 
communities  settled  in  the  country.  South  of  Goa  the  Aryan  is  replaced  by  the 
Dm  vidian  linguistic  domain,  the  current  language  here  being  the  Kannada  or 
Kanarese,  written  with  a  peculiar  character  resembling  the  Telegu.  The  limits 
of  this  dialect  and  of  the  Aryan  tongues  mark  the  ethnical  frontiers  between 
Southern  India  and  the  rest  of  the  peninsula. 

Of  all  the  foreign  peoples  settled  in  the  cities  of  the  Konkans,  the  Parsis  have 
taken  the  highest  social  rank  next  to  the  English  masters  of  the  laud.  As 
indicated  by  their  name,  they  are  of  Persian  origin,  being  descended  from  the 
followers  of  Zoroaster,  who  left  their  country  to  escape  from  the  sword  of  the 
Mohammedan  invaders.  Thoy  settled  first  in  the  island  of  Ormuz,  where  their 
commercial  habits  laid  the  foundations  of  the  iiit)sperity  which  that  entrepot  of  the 
Indian  seas  was  destined  one  day  to  enjoy.  But  being  driven  from  this  refuge,  they 
sought  a  final  retreat  in  the  peninsula  of  Kattyawar,  where  they  gradually  founded 
flourishing  communities  in  all  the  seaboard  towns.  In  spite  of  constant  persecutions, 
their  spirit  of  solidarity  enabled  them  to  prosper,  and  they  are  at  present  certainly 
more  numerous  than  the  unhappy  fugitives  who  originally  fled  from  the  Moham- 
medan fanatics.  The  Pursi  communities  still  scattered  over  Persia  scarcely  number 
more  than  5,000  souls  ultogether,  whereas  there  are  uo  less  than  80,000  in  British 
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India,  and  to  these  must  be  added  the  commercial  settlements  foimded  under  the 
l»rotection  of  the  Uritish  flag  in  all  the  ports  of  the  far  Kast.* 

In  proportion  to  tlieir  numbers  they  have  uccunudated  far  more  capital  than 
any  other  nationality  in  India.  Some  of  their  bankers  rank  amongst  the  most 
influential  in  the  world,  and  already  control  most  of  tho  large  undertakings  in 
liombay.     Even  in  London  some  graceful  structures  arc  due  to  their  muniticence. 

Having  forgotten  tlieir  old  Zend  mother  tongue,  no  longer  understanding  the 
meaning  of  their  liturgy,  and  speaking  Thijarati  and  English   alone,   the  Parsis 

Fig.  119.— Sandhasks  in  tub  Qvlv  ov  Camhav. 
Scale  1  :  1,900,000. 
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have  preserved  of  their  religion  nothing  but  the  symbols  and  empty  foi-ms.  They 
venerate  the  sun  and  fire,  and,  like  tho  Galchas  of  the  Pamir,  are  careful  never  to 
extinguish  the  flame  with  their  impure  breutli.     Most  of  them  have  preserved  the 
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national  costume,  oven  to  the  peculiar  lieaddress  covered  with  oilchith.  Tint 
certain  ablutions  and  other  ceremonies  have  lon<^  becu  discontinued.  Tlie  I'arsi 
reli^Mon  is  thus  j^radually  nier^iufj  in  a  va;i;u(>  deism  and  a  moral  code,  whose 
special  virtues  are  benev(»lence  and  truthl'iduess.  Then'  is  little  more  than  a 
formal  dill'erence  between  th(>  Kn^'lish  Unitarians,  the  Parsis,  and  the  Hindu 
adherents  of  the  recent  ilrahnia-Samaj  movement.  What  chieHy  distinj^niislu-s 
the  I'arsis  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulf^ar,  are  their  funeral  rites.  Tn  Bondxiy,  Karachi, 
and  all  other  towns  where  they  have  settl(Mnents,  conspicuous  objects  ai"e  the 
dfik/inia,  or  "Towers  of  Silence,"  where  the  dead  are  exposed,  to  be  devoured  by  the 
vultures;  for  their  decomposed  bodies  nuist  jwllute  neither  earth,  water,  nor 
especially  tire,  the  pre-eminc:itly  sacred  element. 

The  descendants  of  the  half-caste  I'ortugueso  settled  in  the  ])oi'ts  of  the 
Konkans  since  the  time  of  the  concpiest  arc  far  from  occupyinfi;  u  social  position 
comparable  to  that  of  the  I'arsis.  Nevertheless,  through  their  learning  and  wealth, 
some  few  among  them  have  bemi  admitted  into  l']uropeau  circles.  Most  of  these 
half-castes,  employed  as  clerks,  notaries,  interpreters,  servo  as  middlemen  between 
the  Europeans  and  natives.  The  negro  slav(>s  brought  by  the  Portuguese  from 
Africa  have  also  left  a  posterity  which  has  be(H)iue  diversely  intermingled  with 
other  descendants  of  Africans,  and  especially  of  pirates  from  Somaliland.  ^Fany 
families  also  claim  Abyssinian  descent.  According  to  the  local  tradition,  an 
Ethiopian  merchant  obtained  leave  in  14S9  to  land  three  hundred  chests  on  the 
island  of  Janjira,  some  45  miles  south  of  IJombay.  Each  of  these  chests  contained 
a  soldier,  and  the  three  hundred',  after  seizing  the  island  and  a  fort  on  the  neigh- 
bouring coast,  founded  a  republic  of  pirates.  (Growing  in  power,  the  Abyssinians 
of  Janjira  formed  alliances  with  kings  and  emperors.  Under  Aurengzeb  they  were 
enfrusted  with  the  safety  of  the  port  of  Surat  and  of  the  Mohammedan  pilgrims 
to  Me(!ca.  The  ])rincely  families  of  Janjira  and  of  Jaffarabad  in  Ivattyawar  claim 
descent  from  these  concpierors  of  the  fifteenth  century.  They  call  themselves 
Ilabshi — tb.'.t  is,  Abyssinian — but  they  are  commonly  confounded  under  the  name 
of  Sidi,  or  "  Lords,"  with  foreigners  of  African  origin. 

The  other  Mohammedans  of  the  coimtry,  who  arc  nearlj'  all  Sunnites,  include 
some  Afghans,  Turks,  Arabs,  and  Persians,  besides  the  native  Hindus  formerly 
converted  freely  or  by  force.  The  Mussulman  traders  are  grouped  in  distinct 
corporations  of  IJorahs,  Khojahs,  or  Memons,  and  have  relations  chiefly  with  the 
ports  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Red  8ca,  and  east  coast  of  Africa.  The  IJaniahs 
(Banyans)  or  Hindu  merchants  trade  with  the  same  places,  and  are  met  in  all 
the  lilast  j\.frican  ports,  but  especially  in  Zanzibar.  Tn  liombay  they  form  two 
distinct  classes — the  Paniahs,  properly  so  called,  originally  from  Gujarat,  and  the 
IMarwari  from  Ilajputana — who  have  monopolised  the  trade  of  so  many  parts  of 
India. 


ToroGRAPirY. 

The  city  of  liaroda,  which  is  the  largest  place  in  South  Gujarat,  stands  on  both 
banks  of  the  Visvamitri,  a  small  southern  affluent  of  the  Mahi.      Capital  of  a 
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semi-independent  native  state,  Baroda,  with  its  vast  suburbs,  is  a  city  of  ])alaces, 
and  r(>sideiu'e  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  rulers  in  India.  While  retaining  the  title 
of  (Jaikwar,  or  "  Cowherd,"  derived  from  his  Mahratta  ancestors,  the  lately  deposed 
sovereign  of  Baroda  delighted  in  magnificent  fetes,  processions,  hunting-parties, 
and  accumulated  vast  treasures,  including  some  of  tli(<  fiiu'st  diamonds  in  the  world. 
This  capital  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  India  where  eleplianl  and  rhinoceros  fights 
are  or  were  till  recently  held  to  amuse  the  public.  ^Mthougli  nieti'opolis  of  a 
"  sovereign  "  state,  with  a  regular  army  and  park  of  artillery,  liaroda  is  comniiinded 
by  the  British  cantonnuuils,  which  ar(>  under  the  control  of  tlie  English  liesi;hiit. 
About  14  miles  to  th?  south-east  stands  the  city  of  Jhiblioi,  the  ancient  Dliarhhuniti, 
which  is  still  surrounded  by  a  rampart  2  miles  in  circumference  and  40  feet  high. 
Jaiiihumr,  lying  to  the  south-west,  formei-jy  enjoyed  a  considerable  trade  through 
the  estuary  of  the  Tankaria,  which  Hows  to  the  (Jul t'  of  Cand)ay.  Although  this 
coast  traflic  has  been  nearly  destroy(>(l  by  the  railway,  Jambusar  still  retains  a 
certain  importance  for  its  local  industries  and  cotton  trade. 

lUifintcli  (^lirofi('h\  the  lirri/tjt'Z'i  of  the  (ireek  geogra])hers,  is  a  very  ol<l  place, 
perched  on  a  bluff  some  (io  feet  high,  overlooking  the  right  bank  of  the  Narbadah, 
which  is  here  cro.ssed  by  a  railway  bridge  4,1  oO  feet  long,  and  supported  by  sixty- 
seven  jiiers.  Often  destroyed,  Bharuch  was  always  rebuilt  on  the  same  convenient 
site,  above  the  level  of  the  ininulations  on  the  great  historic  highway  of  the  sea- 
board. It  was  formerly  famous  for  the  products  of  its  looms,  said  by  the  I'ortuguese 
conquerors  to  be  "  the  finest  woven  fabrics  in  the  world."  Here  the  English  and 
Dutch  had  established  factories  to  share  in  the  export  trade  to  every  part  of  tho 
East,  fnmi  Mombaza  to  Sumatra.  But  the  local  industries  were  ruined  by  the 
introduction  of  European  goods,  and  the  population  declined  rajjidlj'.  Ilecently, 
however,  the  place  has  recovered  some  of  its  prosp(>rity,  thanks  to  the  large 
(punitities  of  cotton  now  grown  on  the  neighbouring  plains  and  forwarded  by  rail 
to  Bonil)ay.  The  agate  vases  mentioned  by  I'liny  are  supj)osed  to  luive  been  cut 
from  agates  procured  in  this  district,  and  Thevenot  speaks  of  the  importance  of 
this  trade  in  his  time.  The  chief  agate  and  jasper  mines  are  at  Rattampnr,  some 
12  miles  east  of  Bharuch,  but  they  have  lost  most  of  their  economic  importance, 
being  now  rented  for  the  trifling  smn  of  £280  per  annum.  The  maritime  trade 
of  Bhariu'h  has  also  been  reduced  to  a  little  coast  traffic  with  the  neighbouring 
ports,  all  tho  deep-sea  navigation  having  completely  ceased.*  The  most  remarkable 
natural  curiosity  of  the  district  has  also  nearly  disappeared.  This  was  a  banian 
tree  on  an  island  of  the  Narbadah,  spoken  of  by  all  travellers,  and  in  1780  forming 
a  forest  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  trunks  and  three  thousand  secondary  stems. 

Sttrat  occupies  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tajiti  a  position  analogous  to  that  of 
Bharuch  on  the  Narbadah.  ]\Iention  is  first  made  of  this  place  at  the  epoch  of  the 
Mohammedan  invasions,  after  which  it  rapidly  acquired  a  commercial  position  of 
supreme  importance.  At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  the  busiest 
mart  in  India,  and  was  then  known  as  the  "  gate  of  Mecca,"  most  of  tho  Mussulman 
pilgrims  to  the  caaba  end)arking  at  this  port.  Its  I'ortuguese  factories  had  been 
*  Average  maritime  trade  of  Bharuch  :— 18.37  to  IK47,  £1,160,000  ;  1874,  £392,000. 
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followed  by  oflicr  Kuropcim  CHfublisliinciits,  foiuKlod  by  the  Miij^lish,  Dutch,  iiiul 
Fivnoh,  and  (hiriiij?  the  iiumsoons  siicli  was  llu)  thntiij:;  of  foreign  traders,  lliut, 
accordinji;  to  Thevonot,  lute  urrivals  could  tiud  no  lud;,'!'!!/,'.  At  the  (dose  of  the 
eififhteeiith  c(>ntury  Surut  was  the  largest  city  in  the  peninsula,  with  un  estimated 
population  of  SOO.OOO  ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  this  had  been 
reduced  to  S((,()0()  within  tht^  walls,  partly  by  a  series  of  calamities,  such  as  tiie 
Maliratta  wars,  inundations,  and  a  tire,  which  destroyed  over  !),(>()()  houses,  but 
chiefly  throuf^h  the  competition  of  |{ond)ay,  which  had  become  the  capital  of  the 
Jtritish  possessions  in  Western  India.  At  present  it  is  jrradually  reviving,  and 
from  the  central  group  of  buildings  Kurrounding  tho  citadel  now  (piarters  have 
spread  out  on  one  side  in  the  direction  of  the  city  of  Jidin/tr,  on  the  other  towards 
the  liritish  cuntonments.  The  old  industry  of  gold  and  silver  silk  embroidery  has 
accpiired  fresh  activity,  while  the  introduction  of  st(>am  has  stinndated  the 
development  of  spinning-mills  and  other  factories  supplied  by  tho  cotton  now 
extensively  cultivated  in  tho  Konkans.  Hero  arc  esjKJcially  prepared  the  lungutis, 
or  loin-cloths,  forwarded  to  tho  Siamese  states.  Relations  have  l)eon  established  b}- 
tho  local  I'arsi  bankers  and  IliiKlu  banialis  with  the  mcmey-markcts  of  tho  whole 
world.  But,  like  Bharuch,  Surat  has  lost  its  maritime  trade,  and  its  port  of  Siiir<i/i 
has  sunk  to  the  position  of  a  village  frecpiented  only  by  some  small  coasters. 
France  still  retains  at  Surat  a  littlo  factory,  where  sho  onjoys  all  tho  privileges  of 
sovereignty.* 

On  tho  route  running  southwards  to  Bombay  follow  Nomri,  largely  jjcoplod  by 
industrious  Parsis,  and  Bitlsdr,  a  manufacturing  place  with  a  small  seaport.  West 
of  tho  railway  lies  the  Portuguese  town  of  Daitiao,  or  Daman,  at  tho  mouth  of 
the  river  Daman,  a(;cessiblo  to  vessels  of  over  JJOO  tons.  The  dockyards  of  this 
place  formerly  turned  out  excellont  ships  built  of  teak,  but  this  industry  has  dis- 
appeared, while  the  opimn  trade  has  boon  monopolised  by  the  English  Government. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  insolvent  debtors  and  bankrupt  traders  of  Bombay  take 
refuge  here  from  their  creditors.  Tho  Portuguese  territory  of  Daman  comijrises  in 
two  enclaves  altogether  some  forty  villages.  liassani,  wliich  also  belonged  to  the 
Portuguese  since  the  year  1534,  was  seized  by  tho  Muhrattas  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Of  this  "  City  of  the  Nobles,"  which  stood  on  an  isolated  headland  north 
of  the  strait  of  Grhora-Bundor,  nothing  now  remains  except  a  few  ruins  of  palaces, 
churches,  monasteries,  ramparts,  and  the  tcmib  of  Albuquerque. 

Bomhaif,  commercial  heir  of  all  tho  Mohammedan  and  Portuguese  cities  in 
Gujarat  and  the  Konkans,  stands  not  on  the  mainland,  but  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  a  small  archipelago,  which  shelters  its  spacious  harbour  from  tho  western  gales. 
Hence  the  derivation  of  its  name  from  Boa  bahia,  or,  "  Good  haven,"  seemed 
simple  enough.  But  the  Portuguese  themselves  at  first  called  it  Monbuim,  or 
Bomhaim,  a  term  applied  also  to  the  whole  district,  and  obviously  derived  from  the 
Goddess  Mumba,  tutelar  deitv  of  the  land.  Tho  narrow  island  about  ten  miles 
long,  now  occupied  by  tho  largest  city  in  Southern  Asia,  and  next  to  London  the 
largest  in  the  British  Empire,  has  undergone  frequent  modificiitions  of  fonn.  It 
*  Maritime  trade  of  Surat  in  1801,  £1,024,000  ;  in  1874,  £274,000. 
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potisiHts  of  two  iHinillil  ridj^cs  of  liiiHiiIt  nu-kH  rminin^?  iinrtli  mid  Hoiifh,  iiiid 
('(iiiiM'i'tt'd  liy  Niitid  inuiiiidH  wliirli  tixliiMr  an  iir^ili  '  <mis  |iliiiii,  I'diiiifily  thu 
fidcK  hf(|iit'iilly  |Mii('tiiilfd  iH'twt'cii  till' Imsall  niiijjjrs,  dividing;  tlu'iii  into  Hccoiidiify 
islimdn.  I>iiriii);  tlio  HiumIs  tin-  river  (idpar,  flowinjj;  north  of  the  iNlnnd  «»f  Salwtto, 
huN  even  occaNionally  m'lit  down  u  HiiHicicnt  volunu)  to  till  np  the  rhanncl  wit}i  itH 
alluvia,  and  disclnirj^t'  its  waters  into  the  hay  on  the  noulh  Hideof  ilic  island.  Now 
the  hand  of  man  has  int(>rvened  to  ^n've  a  more  definite  if  less  ^riiicefnt  form  to 
these  fluctuating;  shores.  Minltankmt  nis  en\ered  with  houses  or  dockyards  havo 
taken  the  place  of  the  shalhtws;  Hondjay  has  heeii  (•(•niu-eted  I»y  eausi'ways  with 
Salsette,  Salsetto  with  the  mainland,  and  the  arehipela^^o  has  thus  bocoine  a 
p<>n  insula. 

The  history  of  Moinhjiy  begins  with  the  cession  of  the  island  to  Kufj^land  in  1(I(>1, 
Kin^j  iFidin  TV^.  of  I'ortuj^al  presented  it  to  Charles  II.  as  the  dowry  <d'  his  dau;,'hler 
('atiieriiu\  and  ('harh>s  nuule  it  ov(>r  to  the  Mast  India  Company  for  a  nominal  rent 
of  I'ltt  a  year.  To  people  tli(>  town  it  was  made  a  place  of  refuge,  and  fugitives 
immediately  flocked  to  it  from  all  (piarters.  Thus,  twelve  years  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Knglish,  Uombay  is  said  to  have  had  a  jMipidation  of  (iO.OOO.  Nevertheless  it 
could  not  acfpiiro  u  commanding  position  so  long  as  the  neighbouring  islands 
bcdong(>d  to  Portugal,  and  while  the  eoust  higliway  continued  to  be  conlrolbnl  by 
powerfid  native  nders.  Hence  it  did  not  become  for  Kuropeans  the  true  thresludd 
of  India  till  the  fall  of  the  ^lahratta  dynasty,  and  the  annexation  of  their  territory 
to  tlie  domain  of  the  Company.  F-ven  bcfctre  the  year  IHJJO  a  highway,  winding 
up  to  tlio  lUior  Ghut,  had  already  placed  the  trade  of  the  plateaux  in  tlio  hands  of 
ilie  Hombay  merchants;  in  IH.'W  a  regular  postal  service  was  established  with 
London  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  route  ;  then  followed  the  lines  of  steanu'rs  between 
Mnglaiul  and  the  Konkiuis,  and  the  opening  in  IH.'j'-i  of  the  section  from  Uombay  to 
Thana  of  the  first  link  in  the  vast  network  of  railways,  which  is  gradually 
embracing  the  whole  peninsula  in  its  meshes.  Jjastly,  by  the  cutting  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  Hombay  has  accpiired  direct  water  connnunicalit)n  with  Kuroj)o,  and  superb 
lines  of  steamers,  with  two  subnuirino  cables,  arc  amongst  the  ties  which  bind  her 
Eastern  Empire  to  England. 

The  period  of  the  American  civil  war  from  18G0  to  18G5  was  for  Bombay  an 
epoch  of  prodigious  prosperity.  Traders  flocked  from  all  parts  to  share  in  tho 
profits  which  were  then  being  realised  ;  the  surrounding  lands  became  a  vast  cotton 
plantation  ;  the  raw  material  and  t)ther  produce  poured  in  a  ceaseless  stream  into 
tho  port,  and  overflowed  its  now  too  narrow  quays.  Fresh  quarters  sprung  up  as 
if  by  enchantment ;  no  speculation  seemed  too  daring  ;  the  city  began  to  enter  into 
rivalry  with  London  itself,  when  peace  was  suddenly  restored  to  North  America. 
Then  came  the  inevitable  collapse,  when  all  business  seemed  for  a  moment 
paralysed.  But  after  the  supreme  crisis  and  ensuing  prostration,  a  healthier  tone 
began  to  prevail ;  the  great  city  soon  revived,  opened  up  new  avenues  of  trade, 
enlarged  its  quaj's,  built  graving-docks,  drained  the  surrounding  marshes,  studded 
the  neighbouring  heights  Avith  coimtry  seats.  Aid  now  it  is  jjroposed  to  raise  the 
level  of  the  Flats,  stretching  to  the  north-west,  and  to  convert  a  portion  of  this 
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tract  into  nn  industrial  town,  whilo  roscrvinff  tlic  rest  for  one  of  tlio  finest 
promenades  in  India.  Tluis  would  be  swept  away  all  th(>  remaining  hotbeds  of 
fever,  which  had  long  earned  for  Tiombay  a  sufHeiently  justified  reputation  for 
insalubrity.  According  to  the  traveller  Fryer,  five-sixths  of  the  Muropeans  settled 
in  the  comitry  peiished  of  disease  during  the  seventeenth  century,  and  new 
arrivals  were  met  with  the  far  from  encouraging  local  saying  thut  "  two  monsoons 
made  the  life  of  a  man."  At  present  JJombay  is  one  of  the  healthiest  cities  in 
India,  and  in  this  rcsjiect  takes  u  high  i)lac(^  amongst  the  cities  which  publish 
regular  tables  of  mortality.  Although  situated  on  ii  small  island,  it  is  supplied 
with  an  abundance  of  pure  water  from  the  (lopar  Iliver,  which  has  been  bodily 
turned  into  Lake  Vehar,  a  reservoir  1,400  acres  in  extent.  The  stream  is  carried 
by  an  acpieduct  across  the  channel,  to  a  series  of  tanks  at  different  levels,  whose 
colonnaded  galleries  communicate  with  each  other  by  monumental  flights  of 
steps. 

Seen  from  the  inner  port,  east  of  the  peninsula,  Hombay  presents  a  superb 
panorama.  After  passing  the  reefs  and  long  promontory  of  Kolaba,  and  skirting 
the  citadel,  which  is  now  chiefly  occupied  by  public  offices  and  coiuiting-bouses, 
the  shii)i)ing  reaches  its  moorings  in  front  of  the  modern  city.  Towards  the  south 
the  English  quarter  develops  along  the  vast  esjilanade  a  series  of  rich  facades, 
which  if  less  ambitious  are  more  imposing  than  the  palatial  structures  of  Calcutta. 
Yet  these  lofty  buildings,  often  clumsy  imitations  of  the  "  Venetian  "  or  "  Lom- 
bard "  styles,  scarcely  harmonise  with  the  surrounding  vegetation.  They  are 
certainly  less  picturesque  than  the  Hindu  dwellings  with  their  carved  wooden 
pillars,  painted  balconies,  and  pitched  roofs.  The  main  thoroughfares  are  crowded 
with  traflic  and  vehicles  of  every  sort,  while  all  the  races  of  the  Old  World  are 
represented  in  the  motley  throng — Hindus,  seamen  of  every  nationality. 
Europeans,  negroes,  half-castes,  some  dark,  others  bronze,  j'ellow  or  fair,  some 
magnificently  robed,  others  with  bare  limbs,  or  clothed  only  with  the  simple 
languti. 

As  a  commercial  city,  Bombay  has  few  rivals  in  Asia.  The  annual  exchanges 
already  exceed  £40,000,000,  and  Manchester  alone  takes  from  the  district  raw 
cotton  to  the  yearly  value  of  about  £10,000,000,  or  one-third  of  the  quantity 
exported  during  the  American  war.  Bombay  has  recently  become  a  great  corn 
market,  and  in  1881  forwarded  to  Europe  no  less  than  407,000  tons  of  wheat. 
It  is  also  one  of  the  chief  entrepots  of  the  opium  exported  to  China,  of  which  one 
of  its  houses  almost  enjoys  a  monopoly.  The  exports  are  paid  for  chiefly  in  cotton 
goods,  although  a  large  balance  has  to  be  met  by  England  with  specie  and  ingots, 
which  are  circulated  throughout  the  whole  of  the  peninsula.  The  shipping  is 
exceeded  by  that  of  London,  Ijiverpool,  Antwerp,  and  ^Marseilles,  but  it  is  slightly 
greiiter  than  that  of  Calcutta.  Of  the  nmnerous  local  industries,  the  chief  are 
dyeing,  copperware,  chintzes,  and  cotton  thread.  In  1877  upwards  of  30,000  tons 
of  the  raw  material  were  worked  up  in  about  thirty  spinning-mills,  employing  a 
million  spindles  and  8,000  looms,  although  the  first  factory  was  not  opened  till  the 
year  1803.     Bombay  has  even  acquired  some  importance  as  an  agricultural  centre, 
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thanks  to  its  puldy-ficlds,  gardens,  and  coco-nut  plantations.  Xumcroiis  liunds 
are  also  enga;^t'il  in  the  fabrication  of  palm-wino  and  othor  licpiors  dei'Ivcd  from. 
tlic  same  source. 

IJcing  almost  exclusively  a  commercial  city,  with  a  smaller  European  element 
than  Calcutta,  or  evc:i  Madras,  Bombay  is  not  so  well  supplied  witli  scientitic 
institutions  as  the  imperial  capital.  The  Geographic  Society,  founded  in  1841,  has 
ceased  to  exist,  but  the  still  older  Asiatic  Society  still  continues  to  issue  its  valuable 
memoirs.  Here  is  also  the  chief  meteorological  observatory  in  the  pcMiIiisula, 
admirably  situated  for  the  study  of  the  phenomeiui  of  the  monsoons.  Like  Calcutta, 
IJumbay  has  its  parks  and  promenades ;  but  its  most  remarkable  zoological 
collection  is  found  in  the  hospital  for  animals,  where  old  or  infirm  oxen,  monkeys, 
cats,  dogs,  birds,  and  even  snakes,  are  maintained  "  by  voluntary  contributions." 

Like  all  the  large  cities  of  Uritish  India,  Bombay  is  supplemented  by  a  number 
of  secondary  towns,  serving  as  country  retreats  for  its  residents.  Of  these  the  most 
frequented  is  the  health-resort  of  Matlipran,  which  lies  at  an  altitude  of  nearly 
2,500  feet  on  a  crest  completely  separated  from  the  Ghats  by  the  valley  of  the  river 
Ulas.  Numerous  suburban  residences  are  dotted  over  the  slopes  of  this  isolated 
mass,  whose  forests  were  still  roamed  by  some  savage  tribes  so  recently  as  the 
middle  of  this  century.  In  less  than  four  hours  the  citizens  of  Bombay  are  able  to 
reach  the  summit  of  this  hill,  which  commands  a  splendid  prospect  of  the  great 
city,  bathed  at  times  in  the  glowing  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  A  favourite  retreat 
for  merchants  and  officials  is  also  the  town  of  Thann,  capital  of  the  district  of  like 
name,  and  of  Salsctte,  or  Shasti.  It  lies  on  the  east  side  of  this  island  nearly 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Ulas,  and  is  connected  with  Bombay  by  rail  and  water. 
At  the  neighbouring  town  of  Kanheri  are  some  limestone  grottoes,  with  carved 
rock  temples  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  new  era,  and  formerly  much 
venerated  by  the  Buddhists.  More  recent  sanctuaries  in  this  district  no  longer 
show  any  trace  of  the  Buddhist  cult,  and  are  exclusively  decorated  with  Brah- 
manical  symbols.  Near  Thana  are  some  hot  springs,  Avhich  bubble  up  from  the 
rocky  bed  of  a  small  stream. 

Other  sacred  grottoes,  which,  owing  to  their  proximity  to  Bombay,  are  more 
frequentlv  visited  than  those  of  Kanheri,  are  the  caves  of  Garapuii,  "City  of 
Caverns,"  in  the  islet  of  Elephanta,  or  Deva  Levi,  "  Isle  of  the  Gods,"  lying  in  the 
liarbour  east  of  Bombay.  The  island  takes  its  name  from  a  group  of  debased 
sculptures  representing  an  elephant  attacked  by  a  tiger.  The  hill  is  pierced  by 
four  grottoes,  whose  entrance  is  shaded  above  by  brushwood  and  twining  plants. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  chief  sanctuary  stands  the  colossal  figure  of  Siva,  under  his 
three  symbolic  forms  of  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Destroyer,  as  he  is  also  represented 
in  the  other  underground  temples.  The  Hindus  of  Bombay,  and  especially  the 
Baniahs,  still  resort  ut  stated  periods  to  these  shrines  for  religious  purposes.  The 
caves  of  Elephanta  date  probably  from  the  tenth,  possibly  even  from  the  eighth  or 
ninth  century  of  the  vulgar  era,  and  their  monstrous  sculptures,  however  interest- 
ing to  the  student  of  theogonies,  are  mostly  of  a  very  repulsive  character.  But  a 
profound  impression  is  produced  by  the  contrast  between  the  bright  aspect  of 
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nature  outside  and  the  solemn  gloom  of  these  crypts  with  their  massive  columns 
bending  beneath  the  weight  of  their  rocky  roofs.  One  of  the  temples  has  already 
completely  yielded  to  the  pressure.  It  is  noteworthy  that  these  subterranean 
sanctuaries  are  crowded  together  more  thickly  in  the  Bombay  district,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Ghats  and  on  tlie  neighbouring  plateau,  tlum  in  any  other  part  of  the 
peninsula.  IJeyond  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Ghats,  monuments  of  this  descrip- 
tion, whether  Buddhist  or  Brahmanical,  become  less  numerous  as  we  proceed 
eastwards. 

Kalyan,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Konkans,  and  already  famous  many  centuries 
before  the  name  of  Bombay  had  been  heard  of,  is  now  nothing  more  than  a  small 

Fig.  120. — Umdekoround  Temples  in  India. 
Scale  1 !  17,000,000. 
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seaport,  to  which  a  few  light  craft  gain  access  through  the  winding  channel  of  the 
Ulas.  But  it  has  recently  acquired  some  importance  from  its  position  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  main  lines  of  railway  from  Calcutta  and  Madras.  The 
surrounding  plains  are  strewn  with  ruins,  including  the  remarkable  temple  of 
Ambernath,  of  which  little  now  remains  except  the  entrance  and  lower  walls,  all 
covered  with  marvellously  delicate  carvings. 

South  of  Bombay  the  population,  consisting  mainly  of  fishers,  with  the  de- 
scendants of  the  old  piratical  element,  is  concentrated  chiefly  on  the  seaboard.  The 
houses  of  the  towns  and  villages  aie  here  interspersed  amid  the  coco-nut  groves 
fringing  the  coast.     Alibayh,  an  old  nest  of  corsairs,  is  familiar  to  seafarers  from 
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the  ncighbourinj^  island  of  Kolaba,  where  the  wreckers  formerly  plibd  their 
infamous  trade.  Alibagh  was  said  to  have  boon  entiroly  built  of  the  timber  from 
vessels  stranded  on  those  inhospitable  slioros.  Juii/'ira,  the  Jrzirc/i,  or  "  Island," 
of  the  Arabs,  was  the  rullying-point  of  the  powerful  maritime  populations,  which 
at  one  time  recognised  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  "Abyssinian  Prinies."  In  this  part 
of  the  Konkan  region  there  still  also  survives  a  small  community  of  "  Bcni  Israel," 
or  Israelites,  settled  hero  from  time  immemorial.  The  small  ptuto,  with  a  i)opidati()n 
of  about  70,000,  to  which  Janjira  has  given  its  name,  and  whose  capital  is  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Itajpurl,  bears  also  the  designation  of  Habsan,  or 
"  Abyssinia."  In  the  hands  of  the  English,  Janjira  might  become  one  of  the  most 
sheltered  ports  on  the  dangerous  Konkan  coast.  There  is  no  bar,  and  even  at  low 
water  there  is  a  depth  of  over  20  feet  in  the  harbour.  More  important  than 
Alibagh,  as  trading-places,  are  Buulat,  on  the  broad  estuary  of  the  river  Savitri,  and 
ItatiKKjh'i,  on  a  somewhat  exposed  cn'oek.  Ratnagiri  has  also  a  considerable  fishing 
industry,  employing  hundreds  of  native  craft.  Here  are  annually  shipped  thousands 
of  coolies  for  Mauritius  and  Reunion,  and  porters  for  Bombay.  Some  trade  is  also 
carried  on  by  Viziadriig,  and  Dcoyhar,  but  of  all  the  ports  between  Bombay  and 
Goa,  the  most  frequented  is  Vingorla,  also  ut  one  time  a  hotbed  of  piracy. 

A  native  town,  bearing  the  name  of  6oq,  stood  formerly  on  a  marshy  island  in 
the  river  Juari,  but  no  trace  of  its  palaces  can  now  be  discovered  amidst  the  jungle. 
Yet  it  was  a  rich  and  flourishing  place,  the  glory  of  whose  rulers  is  recorded  in 
ancient  inscriptions.  In  1473  its  Mohammedan  spoilers  removed  its  site  to  the 
south  side  of  the  Mandavi  estuary.  Here  stood  the  new  town,  which  was  seized  in 
1510  by  the  small  army  of  Albuquerque,  and  which  soon  became  the  "  Queen  of 
the  East  and  the  pride  of  the  children  of  Lusus  "  (Camoens).  At  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  its  wealthy  traders  had  already  earned  for  it  the  title  of  Goa 
dourada  ("  Goa  the  Golden),"  and  according  to  a  local  Portuguese  proverb,  "  who  has 
seen  Goa  has  no  need  to  see  Lisbon."  But  the  attacks  of  the  Dutch,  followed  by 
the  Moluimmedans  and  Mahrattas,  and  especially  the  proselytising  zoal  of  its  priests, 
had  the  result  of  gradually  depopulating  the  place.  On  his  second  voyage,  Vasco 
do  Gama  was  accompanied  by  eight  Franciscan  friars,  eight  chaplains,  and  one 
"chaplain-major/'  who  were  to  preach  the  faith,  and  if  necessary  resort  to  the 
sword.  But  "  the  best  of  the  Gentiles  fled  to  other  lands,  and  naught  remained  but 
the  scum."*  Then  the  neglected  channel  of  the  river  silted  up,  the  abandoned 
fields  were  overgrown  with  a  rank  I'^egetation,  after  the  floods  the  water  settled  in 
stagnant  pools  and  swamps,  and  the  citizens  were  driven  elsewhere  by  the  malaria. 
In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  Goa  was  a  city  of  the  dead,  and  even  now 
it  is  little  more  than  a  forest  of  coco  palms,  in  the  midst  of  which  stand  numerous 
ruins,  the  towers  end  domes  of  some  thirty  religious  edifices.  Th'^  Palace  of  the 
Inquisition,  where  resided  the  true  masters  of  the  land,  is  now  a  pile  of  rubbish  ; 
but  the  cathedral,  metropolitan  church  of  the  Indies,  as  well  as  an  old  mosque 
transformed  to  a  Franciscan  convent,  are  still  standing.  In  the  sumptuous  church 
of  the  Bom  Jesus  is  -hown  the  gorgeous  tomb  in  jasper,  marble,  and  silver,  which 
*  Letter  written  in  l5St  by  Sarsetti,  and  quoted  by  Vasconcellos-Abreu  in  his  "  Qlottologia  arica." 
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contains  the  roinain.H  of  Fnincis  Xiivicr,  Apostle  of  the  Indies.  The  body  of  il>e 
saint  was  oHicially  proolainud  "  Vicoroy  of  India  and  liiciitonant-Cioncrul,"  iind 
from  liim  the  aotnal  f^ovornor  was  supposed  to  di  rive  all  liis  authority.  So  recently 
as  the  heginninjj^  of  the  nineteenth  eentury  he  still  went  in  <i^reat  state  to  the  I3oni 
Jesus  to  receive  his  investiture  before  takin<;  possession  of  the  administration.  In 
the  heyday  of  its  splendour  the  JV///^/  Cithidc,  or  "  ( Ud  City,"  had  a  ])opulation  of 
200,000;  and  now  .'d)out  lUO  persons  linger  amid  its  ruins,  hero  retained  for  the 
service  of  its  churches. 

The  Norn  Cidadi'  of  (ioa,  better  known  und<>r  the  name  of  Panjim,  wa.s  chosen 
in  l~0(i  as  the  residence  of  the  l'ortugues(>  vici-roys,  but  it  did  not  receive  its 

Fitf.   Vl\. — TnuitiTouY  or  Goa. 
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official  titl'j  of  capital  till  the  year  1843.  Lying  on  the  south  side  of  the  estuary, 
0  miles  west  of  the  old  town,  if  is  a  ;c«,ssible  to  large  vessels  between  September  and 
Ma}',  but  during  the  prevaloicc  of  the  sou^h-wcst  monsoon  the  approach  is  very 
dangerous.  A  better  site  would  have  been  the  r?oathern  bay,  which  is  sheltered  by 
the  Marraagilo  headland,  and  wliich  affords  safe  anchorage  throughout  the  year. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  its  dangerous  bur,  I'anjim  has  a  considerable  export  trade  in  coco- 
nut oil,  coprah,  fruits,  timber,  and  salt.  But  this  trade  must  eventually  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  port  of  Mdrmaguo,  which  is  soon  to  be  connected  with  the  railway 
.system  of  the  Dekkan,  and  which  is  probably  destined  to  become  the  new  capital. 
At  present  the  largest  town  in  the  Portuguese  possessions  is  not  Panjim,  but 
Maryao,  which  lies  in  the  southern  part  of  the  territory,  in  the  centre  of  the  low- 
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lyiiij?  tract  confiiicfl  between  the  sea  and  tlie  estuary  of  the  river  Ractliol.  Another 
important  town  is  M(ij)H(,-ii,  or  Mopan'i,  in  tlu'  IJiirdes  districit,  to  the  nortli  of 
I'lmjini. 

Tlie  Portuguese  possessiojis  have  at  present  a  total  population  of  1U0,()()0.  In 
the  towns  many  claim  European  descent,  l)ut  all  are  half-castes,  except  the  recent 
arrivals  from  I'ortuj^al.  The  "  Wliites"  of  (loa  are  a  iiiivil  race,  with  h>w  fore- 
head, small  restless  eyes,  thick  lips,  luirrow  c]i(\st,  and  slim  le<j;s.  They  form  a 
special  class  known  as  Topas,  distinct  both  from  the  natives  and  from  the  full-blood 
Europeans.  Many  seek  employnu'iit  as  clei'ks  or  writers  in  the  public  offices  and 
commercial  houses  of  the  large  English  towns. 

Two-thirds  of  the  Hindu  population  consist  of  Roman  Catholics,  showing  every 
shade  of  ethnical  and  social  transition  to  the  half-caste  Christians.  The  Portuguese 
possessions  are  the  only  part  of  the  peninsula  where  tlu!  nuijority  of  the  people 
claim  to  bo  Christians — a  fact  due  to  the  direct  action  of  the  secular  power  during 
the  administration  of  the  viceroys  and  the  Inquisition.  Towards  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  as  many  as  ;50,000  J*iUropeans,  half-caste,  and  native  priests 
and  monks  were  grouped  in  the  monasteries  and  romid  about  the  churches.  At 
present  religior.s  liberty  is  fully  established,  and  several  thousand  Jlohammedans 
are  amongst  the  most  respected  citizens  of  Panjim  and  the  other  towns  of  the 
territory. 

South  of  the  Portuguese  frontier  lies  the  port  of  Knrtcai',  which  is  one  of  the 
very  best  on  this  coar.t,  and  which  is  probably  d(>stined  to  divert  a  portion  of  the 
vast  trade  now  monopolised  by  Tiombay.  liut  the  railway  intended  to  connect  it 
with  3Iadras,  through  a  gap  in  the  Ghats,  has  not  yet  been  begun.  Of  the  other 
ports  on  the  north  Kanara  coast,  the  only  rival  of  Karwar  is  Kitinpta.  All  the  rest, 
such  as  Aitlxola,  Gangaira/i,  and  Ilomumr  [Honor),  are  frequented  only  by  a  few 
small  coasters.  Near  the  last  mentioned  a  mountain  torrent  falls  at  a  single  leap 
of  020  feet  from  a  rocky  precipice  in  the  Ghats.  During  the  south-west  monsoons 
this  cataract  of  Gerusap,  or  Gairsoppa,  presents  one  of  the  grandest  sights  in  the 
whole  peninsula. 
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CHAPTER  XTV. 

GODAVERI  AND  KISTNA  BASINS.— THE  DEKKAN. 

pN  tlio  Dokkan  more  territory  has  been  left  to  the  native  rulers  than 
elsewhere  in  India.  But  in  pursuing  this  policy  the  English  have 
been  careful  to  isolate  the  feudatory  states,  cutting  them  off  from 
all  communication  with  the  seaboard,  and  occupying  all  the  strategic 
positions  of  this  region.  On  many  occasions  the  paramount  power 
has  thus  been  able  to  sequester  diverse  provinces  of  these  "  independent "  princi- 
palities, merely  by  shifting  the  garrisons  of  a  few  strongholds.  In  this  way,  Berar, 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Assigned  Districts  of  Haidarabad,"  has  been  detached 
from  the  Nizam's  territory,  and  placed  under  the  direct  administration  of  an 
English  commissioner. 

llelatively  to  their  size,  the  two  basins  of  the  Godaveri  and  Kistna  are  much 
less  densely  peopled  than  the  rest  of  the  peninsula.  The  coast  districts  under 
British  rule  and  the  river  valleys  for  a  great  distance  inland  have  all  a  considerable 
population.  But  on  the  plateaux  settlements  are  thinly  scattered,  except  near  the 
main  highways  and  along  the  foot  of  the  Western  Ghats,  where  numerous  towns 
have  been  developed  by  the  facilities  for  intercourse  with  the  neighbouring  coast, 
and  by  the  resources  of  the  well- watered  upland  valleys.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the 
region  of  the  Dekkan  forms  a  plain  sloping  from  west  to  east,  and  disc^harging  its 
waters  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Although  the  former  is  a  scene  of  violent  igneous 
eruptions,  and  throughout  half  of  its  extent  entirely  covered  with  lavas,  it  presents 
a  more  uniform  aspect  than  most  regions  in  the  peninsula.  All  the  north-western 
section,  bounded  south-east  by  an  irregular  line  stretching  from  Goa  to  the  Nagpur 
basin,  is  overlaid  with  basaltic  traps,  which  form  a  continuation  of  the  same  forma- 
tions in  the  Central  Provinces  and  on  the  Malwa  plateau.  For  an  uninterrupted 
space  of  over  120,000  square  miles  these  igneous  rocks  overlie  all  the  other  geological 
strata,  and  throughout  its  entire  length  of  500  miles,  the  railway  from  Bombay 
to  Nagpur  traverses  nothing  but  traps  and  the  ashes  thrown  up  by  long  extinct 
volcanoes. 

The  Dekkan  develops  a  succession  of  long,  gently  undulating  plains,  with 
intervening   ridges,  whose   summits  form  perfectly   regular   tables,   flunked   by 
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terraces,  which  are  furrowed  at  intervals  by  deep  nivines.  These  terraces,  consist- 
ing of  basalt  masses  more  durable  than  tlu^  lower  trap,  have  been  subject  to  little 
weathejing.  Here  and  there  the  plains  are  crossed  by  rocky  lava  walls,  which 
have  resisted  t)u^  erosive  acticm  of  water,  and  whicli  still  attest  the  extent  of 
former  undergnmnd  disturbaiu'cs.  These  basalt  walls  oo(;ur  chiefly  in  the  north-west 
angle  of  tlie  Dekkan,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Puna  and  Nasik,  and  on  the  slopes 
of  the  l{ond)ay  tjluits.  Hero  also  the  layers  of  ashes,  doubtless  discharged  by  iho 
craters  discovered  by  Clark  in  the  Konkan  lowlands,  are  thicrker  and  more 
frecpiently  met  than  elsewhere  in  the  volcanic  region.  This  was  evidently  the 
centre  of  the  plutonic  action,  and  here  were  erupted  tlio  streinns  over  oOO  yards 
thick,  which  now  cover  one  half  of  the  plateau  slightly  inclined  towards  the  Bay 
of  Bengal.     But  on  the  plateau  itsolf  not  a  single  volcano  has  been  discovered. 

Fig.  122.— Lake  I.onau. 
Stole  1  :  2J0,00a 
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The  depression  now  filled  by  liake  Lonar  (Lunar)  seems,  however,  to  be  the  result 
of  an  igneous  explosion. 

The  slight  incline  presented  by  these  streams  can  be  explained  only  by  the 
extreme  fluidity  of  the  lavas  when  discharged.  Some  geologists  have  supposed  that 
the  apparent  horizontal  position  of  the  traps  arises  from  their  diffusion  under  the 
pressure  of  marine  waters.  But  no  marine  fossils  have  been  anywhere  found, 
except  in  a  solitary  layer  of  tufa  on  the  edge  of  the  igneous  plateau  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Godaveri.  The  animal  and  vegetable  remains  elsewhere  collected  belong  to 
land  and  freshwater  species.  It  was  during  the  chalk  and  following  eocene  period 
that  this  enormous  quantity  of  molten  matter  was  discharged,  a  quantity  which  a 
river  such  as  the  Amazons  would  have  required  a  hundred  years  to  distribute. 

The  surface  lavas  of  the  Dekkan  ax'e  known  to  have  been  decomposed  in  laj'ers 
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of  laUTi'tc,  and  this  loimatioii  Ims  liccii  carrifd  liy  niimiii<;"  (\at(>rM  I  '•  boyoml  tlic 
vctlcaiiio  streams,  and  spread  ()V(>r  the  j^neiss  of  Soutlieiii  India.  These  Iraets  of 
prev  or  reddisli  earth,  in  wliicli  llie  wafer  disappears  as  tlirouj^h  a  sieve,  are 
generally  far  from  fertile.  Their  vegetation  can  nowhere  he  compared  with  that 
of  the  Konkans  or  llengal,  except  in  tlie  depressions  where  the  hhick  hnmns  has 
been  eoHected.  Far  from  the  rivers  the  )>Iateaii  is  (h'stitnte  of  forests,  and  most 
of  tlie  woody  phints,  wheth(>r  trees  or  shrnhs,  hehnig  to  the  <adiice<ius  onh-r.  In 
winter  this  pait  of  India  is  grej'  or  yeUowish,  like  tlie  plains  oi  leu'.perate  I'lurope. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  heats,  and  before  the  rains  set  in,  everything  seems 
parched  np,  and  ;i  single  spark  suffices  to  Hre  the  tail  grasses  and  wrap  the  hillside 
in  u  mantle  of  flanu'.  These  upland  plains  are  all  the  more  difficult  to  cultivate  that 
the  rivers  flow  mostly  in  deep  l)e(ls,  reiidering  the  process  of  irrigation  very  costly. 
They  are  also  either  dry  or  greatly  reduced  in  volume  during  tfie  north-east 
monsoon,  when  water  is  most  needed.  lUit  fertile  tracts  known  as  Karnata,  or 
"lilack  Lands,"  are  found  in  the  western  region,  where  there  is  a  more  copious 
ruiufuU,  and  where  the  streams  flow  in  shallower  beds. 

The  Godavkhi  River. 

The  Godaveri  is  the  largest  river  in  the  Dekkan.  Its  lengtli  is  estimated  at 
aliout  850  miles,  while  its  basin  covers  an  area  of  120,000  square  miles,  an  extent 
equal  to  that  of  the  wliole  of  Great  IJritain  and  Ireland.  It  rises  in  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  plateau,  near  the  village  of  Trind)ak,  within  50  miles  of  the  Arabian 
Sea.  Regarded  as  an  underground  branch  of  the  Ganges  by  the  devout  Hindus, 
who  come  to  bathe  in  its  waters,  the  Godaveri,  culled  also  the  Purri-ganga  and 
Viiildha-ganga.  after  filling  a  deep  reservoir,  I'cceives  the  streams  from  the  Ghats, 
and  flows  east  and  south-east  parallel  with  the  Tapti,  but  in  the  inverse  directioi\ 
Near  the  middle  of  its  course  it  is  joined  by  the  Rranhita,  by  which  its  volume  is 
more  than  doubled,  ikit  as  in  so  many  other  basins  the  uniteid  stream  does  not 
take  the  name  of  the  larger  afHueut,  and  here  as  elsewhere  this  is  due  to  the  greater 
historic  importance  of  the  valley,  whose  name  has  prevailed.  Thanks  to  the 
contributions  of  the  Pain-ganga,  Wardha,  Wain-ganga,  and  other  streams  from  the 
Na<.i  pur  Ijasin,  the  I'ranhita  is  the  more  copious  river ;  but  the  Godaveri  indicates 
the  route  followed  by  the  Hindu  immigrants,  after  they  had  penetrated  to  the 
plateau  through  the  defiles  south  of  the  Tapti.  The  Aryans  establislicd  thcm.selve8 
first  in  tliis  part  of  the  Dekkan,  i^hich  they  may  have  reached  even  before 
arriving  in  the  Ganges  basin. 

Below  the  confluence  the  united  stream  enters  a  hilly  region,  which  it  traverses 
through  an  alternating  series  of  plains  and  gorges.  After  receiving  the  Indravati, 
famous  for  its  magnificent  cascade  100  feet  high,  and  lower  down  tlie  Tal  and 
Salwiri,  the  Godaveri  pierces  the  last  chain  of  the  Eastern  Ghats  through  a  defile 
scarcely  more  than  800  feet  broad  at  its  narrowest  point.  But  here  it  has  a  depth 
of  120  feet,  and  during  the  floods  rises  100  feet  above  its  mean  level.  It  is  said 
in  1848  to  have  even  reached  a  break  in  the  hills  200  feet  high,  through  which  it 
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overflowed  into  tho  hasiii  ol'  the  Yarakahva.  On  emerging  from  the  gorges,  the 
Gmlaveri  broadens  out  in  an  island-studded  Iwd,  and  iu'low  Uajnialiendri  ramities 
into  two  branches,  which  sweep  gracefully  round  the  pluins  of  the  delta  and  u  few 
hills,  which  at  one  time  were  islands  surrounded  by  the  sea.  A  branch,  of  which 
the  traces  alone  survive,  flowed  formerly  to  the  north  of  tin-  Hajmalienrlri  clin's, 
and  entered  the  sea  north  of  SainalUotla. 

The  s(mthern  branch,  whi(;h  is  still  known  by  the  lluddhist  name  of  (iautami. 
is  regarded  as  the  most  venerated  of  all.  Here  every  twelve  years  is  ceU'brated 
with  great  ])omp  the  I'ush-karam,  which  attracts  countless  pilgrims  from  every 
part  of  India.  Like  tho  Maha  Naddi,  Kisliui,  f'averi,  and  all  other  large  streams  of 
the  east  coast,  the  Oodaveri  has  deposited  its  alluvia  in  a  vast  semicinde  beyond 
the  nornuil  coast-line,  the  encroachments  of  the  nminland  on  the  sea  covering  a 
space  of  at  least  1, ()()()  stpiare  miles.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  delta  proper, 
erratic  watercourses,  swamps,  lines  of  dunes  and  roadways,  mark  the  beaches  that 
have  been  successively  formed  in  this  direction.  At  tho  same  time  tho  fresh  lands 
thus  developed  by  the  (Jodaveri  li.i  iidosed  numerous  j)lains  still  imj)erfectly 
drained.     The  coast-line  of  the  d(  thus  fringed  by  extensive^  lagoons,  which 

arc  flooded  during  high  tides  or  stormy  weather.  Mveii  the  large  lake  Kolar 
(Koleru,  Klugu),  between  the  Godaveri  and  Kistna,  is  probably  an  old  iidet  now 
separated  from  the  sea  by  the  alluvia  of  the  neighbouring  rivers.  In  fact  it  is 
rather  a  marsh  than  a  lake,  and  during  the  dry  season  more  than  half  of  its 
surface  is  nothing  more  than  a  quagmire.  In  the  rainy  months  it  becomes  a  sheet 
of  water  about  100  square  miles  in  extent,  and  studded  with  islands  which  have 
been  consolidated  with  much  labour  by  the  peasants,  and  which  are  gradually 
increasing  in  size  by  the  fresh  alluvia.  Yet  the  bed  of  the  Kolar  would  seem  to 
have  subsided,  at  least  if  it  be  true  that  the  remains  of  engulfed  villages  are 
visible  in  the  deeper  parts  of  tho  lake.  From  time  immemorial  the  riverain 
population  were  accustomed  during  the  annual  floods  to  open  the  seaward  emissary, 
in  order  to  let  off  the  superfluous  fresh  water,  after  which  the  embankment  was 
restored  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  salt  water.  At  present  tho  level  of  the 
lake  is  regulated  by  a  sluice,  and  the  surrounding  fields  are  watered  by  canals 
derived  from  the  Godaveri. 

Being  subject  to  the  same  climatic  conditions  as  the  Maha  Naddi,  the  Godaveri 
presents  uuuiogous  vicissitudes  in  its  discharge.  During  the  floods  it  sends  down 
1,000,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  while  its  volume  is  reduced  to  1,500  in  the  dry 
season.  Like  the  riverain  tracts  along  the  Maha  Naddi,  those  of  the  Godaveri  are 
thus  exposed  to  alternate  inimdations  and  droughts.  Nevertheless  disasters  are 
here  less  frequent,  owing  to  the  less  extent  and  greater  incline  of  the  delta, 
rendering  the  drainage  and  irrigation  at  once  more  easy.  Great  works  have  been 
carried  out  to  regulate  the  discharge.  In  the  low-lying  tracts  both  sides  have 
been  embanked,  and  near  the  village  of  Daoleshvaram,  at  the  head  of  the  delta,  a 
transverse  dam,  nearly  5,000  yards  long,  13  feet  high,  and  130  feet  broad,  at  the 
base,  serves  to  raise  the  level  of  the  waters  and  distribute  them  over  a  network  of 
canals  navigable  throughout  nearly  their  whole  length  of  500  miles.  An  annual 
84 
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movcm.-nf  of  over  lil'ty  lliousimd  ItoalH  tiik«'H  place  on  the  <•  Itii  nntl  iho  olinnnol 
coimrcliiif^  it  with  tli.>  Kistiiii.  Above  the  har  the  (JodiM.M-i  \h  iilso  iiavijjahle, 
at  h-asf  (luring,'  tlie  four  inoiitlis  of  hijjh  wat(<r.  hut  for  the  rest  of  the  year  it  is 
availahh'  only  for  tlnntin^;  <h>\vu  Iuml)er.  The  eaiialn  uii(h'rtakeii  to  estahlish 
jterinaiieiil  eoiiiiiimiicalioii  thmiiKli  the  (io(hiveri.  I'raiihita.  and  Wardlia,  as  far  as 
llMi-ianj^hat.  liave  liad  to  he  ahaiifhmed,  and  the  trade  with  thin  jj;re«t  cotton  mart 
of  the  Central  rroviuees  is  now  carried  on  by  the  railway.     Hence,  instead  of  being 
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sent  down  by  water  to  Coconada,  the  port  of  the  Lower  Godaveri,  the  raw  cotton  is 
now  forwarded  by  land  to  Bombay. 

Tin;  KisTNA  Rivek. 

North  of  the  delta  all  the  streams  are  mere  torrents  flowing  from  the  Eastern 
Ghats.     But  some  00    miles  farther   south  the   Godaveri   is  almost  rivalled  in 
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size  by  another  river,  whicli  develops  n  crescent-shaped  delta  eonfi'jjnons  to  that 
of  the  northern  stream.  The  Kisdia,  or  Krishna,  like  (he  Ciodavcri  and  Caveri, 
traverses  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  peninsula,  for  it  rises  close  to  !Malia- 
baleshvar  near  an  eminence  within  10  miles  of  the  Arabian  Sea.  Although  less 
venerated  than  the  other  rivers  of  the  Dekkan,  the  Kistua  is  still  regarded  as  a 
sacred  stream,  whose  source  is  guard(>d  by  a  temple  of  ^lahadeo.  Its  upper  course 
Hows  south-east  along  the  Ghats,  after  which  it  runs  mainly  east  through  narrow, 
abruptly-winding  valleys.  Its  course  is  here  much  obstructed  by  rajjids,  and  on 
entering  the  territory  of  ITaidarabad  it  is  precipitated  in  a  space  of  !{  miles  over  a 
series  of  cataracts  with  a  total  fall  of  400  feet.  IJelow  the  falls  it  is  joined  by  the 
Bhima  from  the  northern  Ohats,  and  farther  on  by  the  Tunga-bhadra,  which  is 
formed  by  two  rivers  of  this  name  rising  in  the  forests  of  Ivanara  and  Mysore. 
Ik'low  these  affluents  the  Kistna  receives  no  more  large  tributaries,  and  after 
piercing  the  Eastern  Ghats  reaches  the  coast  through  a  constantlj'  increasing  delta. 
Although  narrower  than  that  of  the  Godaveri,  this  delta  advances  farther  seawards, 
and  is  deflected  southwards  by  the  long  ridge  develojicd  by  the  alluvia  of  the 
northern  river. 

The  Kistua  is  almost  useless  for  navigable  purposes.  Throughout  its  whole 
course  the  only  craft  met  on  its  waters  are  the  ferry-boats  made  of  bamboo  and 
covered  with  skins.  Flowing  in  too  confined  a  bed,  it  is  also  of  little  value  for 
irrigation.  But  the  reservoirs  of  the  Ujjper  Bhima  serve  to  supply  the  city  of 
Puna,  and  canals  have  been  dug  in  the  valley  of  the  Tunga-bhadra.  At  the  head 
of  the  delta  a  dam,  like  those  of  the  Maha  Naddi  and  Godaveri,  regulates  the  dis- 
charge and  distributes  the  overflow  into  the  surrounding  irrigation  canals,  which 
have  a  total  length  of  over  240  miles,  and  fertilise  a  tract  of  some  2.30,000  acres.* 
This  is  the  only  part  of  the  Kistna  basin  where  the  stream  is  systematically 
applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  land.  But  however  useless  its  middle  and 
upper  course  may  be  to  the  riverain  populations,  it  has  playetl  a  great  part  in 
directing  the  stream  of  migration  across  the  peninsula.  In  Southern  India  the 
Kistna  is  regarded  as  forming  a  parting-line  between  the  two  great  divisions  of  the 
land,  and  near  the  Ghats  it  separates  the  Aryan  and  Dravidian  linguistic  zones. 
Various  differences  in  the  habits  and  usages  of  the  p(jpulotions  dwelling  north  and 
south  of  the  Kistna  indicate  their  separate  origin.  In  the  north  the  village  huts 
have  thatch  roofs,  while  in  the  south  they  terminate  with  terraces  of  beaten  clay. 
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Inhabitants. — The  Maiirattas. 

On  the  uniform  plateau  of  the  Dekkan,  destitute  as  it  is  of  extensive  forests  and 
highlands  which  might  afford  a  refuge  to  savage  popxdations,  nearly  all  the 
people,  whatever  their  origin,  belong  to  the  cultured  races  of  India.  Nevertheless 
a  few  Bhil  tribes  and  Danghar  shepherds,  speaking  a  distinct  language,  still  occupy 
the  hills  in  the  north-west  overlooking  the  plain  of  Auraugabad.     Some  Khonds 

•  Length  of  the  Kistnn,  760  miles;  area  of  its  hnsin,  100,000  square  miles;  dischiirgu  during  tho 
iluods,  840,000  cubic  feet  per  second ;  discharge  at  low  water,  800  cubic  feet  per  second. 
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iilao  ronm  the  forests  of  the  Eastern  (iliats  in  llio  Jaipur  and  Bustar  districts  north 
of  the  (ilodavori. 

The  Hindu  ilalirattas,  who  occupy  tlie  whole  of  the  north-western  division  of 
the  Dekican,  and  whoso  soutliorn  and  eastern  limits  nearly  coincide  with  those  of  the 
lava  formations,  are  llie  only  Aryans  who  have  developed  a  compact  nationality 
on  the  plateaux  of  Southern  India.  Their  immigration  dates  probahly  from  a  very 
remote  period,  for  tlieir  system  of  castes  differs  greatly  from  that  of  the  northern 
Hindus.  The  ^lahratta  Brahmans  are  generally  of  a  very  light  complexion,  with 
slightly   aquiline   nose,  and   amongst   them   grey   eyes   are   by   no  means  rare. 

Fig.  124. — Mouths  of  the  Kistna. 
Scale  1  :  1,600,000. 


0  to  lU  Feet.  16  to  82  Feet.  33  to  64  Feet.        64  Feet  and  Upwards. 

_^^^.^^_^^^^__^__  SOMUea. 

Arriving  probably  from  the  north-west,  the  Mahrattas  drove  the  Bhil  populations 
into  the  surrounding  highlands,  and  then  advanced  gradually  southwards  along  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Ghats  to  the  region  watered  by  the  head  streams  of  the  Eistna 
and  Godaveri. 

Formerly  despised  by  the  Mussuhnan  rulers,  who  called  them  "  Mountain  Rats," 
the  ^Mahrattas  had  acquired  no  historic  fame  till  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  But  about  this  time  they  were  already  strong  enough  to  check  the 
Mohammedan  power,  and  under  the  invincible  Sivaji  they  succeeded  in  foimding  the 
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most  formidable  state  in  the  poiiiiisidu.  Alternately  peasants  and  warriors,  they 
rapidly  came  together,  and  as  rapidly  dispersed,  mounted  on  their  wiry,  active,  and 
daring  little  horses.  In  a  single  day  they  were  met  (JO  miles  from  their  trysting- 
place,  suddenly  swooping  down  on  hostile  districts,  plundering  towns,  currying  oif 


Fig.  125. — MAiinATTA  Teuritouv. 

Scale  1  :  5,500,000. 


120  Miles. 


captives,  and  then  retiring  to  their  mountain  fastnesses  or  to  their  respective 
villages,  protected  by  the  terror  of  their  name.  The  neighbouring  fertile  zone  of 
the  Konkans  supplied  them  with  abundant  resources  in  their  retreats  on  the  rocky 
scarp  of  the  Western  Ghats.     They  penetrated  even  to  the  Ganges  Valley,  and  in 
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174'3  sacked  Murshndabiul,  eiipital  of  the  delta.  Ilcri'  arc  still  shown  the  roinaiiis 
of  the  "  Muhruttu  Ditch,"  formed  round  (Julcuitu  to  protect  it  from  these 
formidable  marauders. 

Acquiring  a  prejjouderating  influence  at  the  decadence  of  the  ^loghul  Knipire, 
the  Mahratta  power  was  miable  to  weld  into  a  compact  nationality  the  various 
native  elements.  Intestiiu'  .strife,  combined  with  the  cruelty  ajid  rapacity  of  their 
rulers,  precipitated  their  ruin.  Uiudtle  to  resist  the  Mnglisli  in  the  open  field,  they 
successively  lost  all  the  })rovinces  of  their  vast  empire,  and  tlie  ilahrattu  princes 
who  still  reign  in  Ilajputana,  Gujarat,  and  the  Dekkun,  are  indebted  for  their 
sceptre  to  the  generosity  of  their  conquerors.  The  last  descendant  of  the  ]5rahman 
ministers  who  had  seized  the  Mahrattu  throne  was  a  simple  pensioner  of  the 
British  Government,  and  Xana  Sahib,  the  adopted  son  of  this  peshwa,  in  vain 
attempted  to  restore  a  native  empire  by  the  massacre  or  expulsictn  of  the  Western 
conquerors. 

The  Mahrattas,  who  number  about  10,000,000  altogether,  are  now  nothing 
more  than  an  ethnical  group  without  any  real  political  autonomy,  and  distributed 
over  various  administrative  divisions.  Their  Neo-Sanskritic  language  comprises 
several  varieties,  such  as  the  ICandesi  of  Kandesh,  tlic  Dashkini  of  the  Dekkan,  the 
Goan  and  Konkani  of  the  coast  lands.  Their  literature,  Avhich  is  Mritten  in  a 
base  form  of  the  Nagari  character,  is  one  of  the  poorest  amongst  those  of  the 
Aryan  tongues.  Beyond  the  Mahratta  domain  the  whole  of  the  Dekkan  belongs  to 
Dravidiau  populations  speaking  Kanarese,  Telugu,  and  Tamil. 
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Gunjam,  first  city  on  the  so-called  Circar  (Sarkar)  coast  south  of  Orissa,  lies 
near  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Chilka,  with  which  it  communicates  by  canals, 
often  choked  witli  mud,  but  much  used  by  the  pilgrims  going  by  water  to 
Jaggaiuith.  Before  1815  Ganjam,  that  is,  the  "  Granary,"  or  "  Corn  Depot,"  was 
a  much-frequented  riverain  port,  and  a  little  trade  is  still  carried  on  round  its 
crumbling  palaces.  But  most  of  the  inhabitants  have  been  driven  by  the  malaria 
to  Barhawpur,  the  new  capital,  which  has  been  built  on  a  bluff  G  miles  from  the  coast, 
and  which  enjoys  a  more  healthy  climate.  Southwards,  between  the  stormy  sea 
and  the  rugged  Mount  ^lahendraghiri,  crowned  with  temples  dedicated  to  Siva, 
stand  the  "  Thermopylii; "  of  the  Circars,  which  have  been  forced  by  many 
concpiering  hosts  advancing  to  the  Godaveri  basin,  or  ascending  towards  Bengal. 
Here  is  the  common  limit  of  the  Arvan  and  Dravidian  linguistic  domains,  the 
Sanskritic  Uriya  being  current  on  the  nc  rth,  the  Dravidian  Telugu  on  the  south 
side.  Mahendraghiri,  which  is  nearly  5,000  feet  high,  presents  great  advantages 
for  the  establishment  of  a  sanatorium  ;  but  the  English  residents  in  the  neighbouring 
towns  are  still  too  few  to  people  such  an  upland  town. 

Kalingapatam,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Vamsadhara,  has  preserved  the  name  of 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Kalinga,  which  flourished  during  the  Buddhist  epoch. 
Under  Mohammedan  rule  Kalingapatam  was  also  a  large  place,  as  is  evident  from 
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the  remains  of  its  numerous  buildings.  At  present  it  is  again  recovering  some  of 
its  former  ])r()sperity,  thanks  to  its  safe  anchorage,  which  is  the  best  for  a  distance 
of  over '{(iU  niles  on  this  coast.  Its  exports  consist  ol  rice,  sugar,  and  other  produce, 
sent  down  from  I'arhi-iviniedi  and  other  townsof  the  interior.  ('/iic(ic(>/c,itr  Sn'ku' 
kit/ain,  lies  1")  miles  south-west  of  Kalingapatani,  not  on  the  coast,  but  about  5  miles 
iidand  (m  the  river  Nagula.  It  is  an  industrial  place,  noted  for  its  delicato 
muslins. 

The  largest  city  in  the  Circars,  or  •'  Governments,"  is  Vizngnpatom  (  Vixnh'hn- 
pafiimn),  the  city  of  Visakha,  tlie  Hindu  "  ^lars,"  whose  temple  has  been  swept 
away  by  the  waves.  IJut  the  faithful  still  (ontinue  to  bathe  on  the  heap  of  stones 
which  are  supposed  to  represent  its  ruins.  Tlu!  anchorage  is  slieltered  southwards 
by  a  headland  known  to  mariners  us  the  "  Dolphin's  Nose,"  and  the  port  is  acces- 
sible to  vessels  of  JJOO  tons,  which  here  take  in  cargoes  of  rice,  sugar,  and  tobacco, 
drawn  from  the  surrounding  cultivated  plains.  The  modern  European  quiirter  of 
WaUdir  forms  a  north-easterly  continuation  of  Vizagapatani,  along  tlu'  beach. 
Here  the  air  is  much  purer  than  in  the  town  itself,  west  of  which  stretches  a  swampy 
tract  not  yet  completely  drained.  Yi/agapatam  is  noted  in  India  and  lOngland  for 
its  carved  ivories,  caskets  encrusted  in  silver,  and  other  fancy  objects  of  a  costly 
description.  About  17  miles  to  the  north-east  stands  tin;  commercial  town  of 
Biiiifijxdain,  which  was  till  recently  a  mere  fishing  village,  fiut  its  good  anchorage, 
superior  to  that  of  most  seaports  on  this  coast,  has  enabled  it  to  outstrip  Viza- 
gapatam,  if  not  in  its  tonnage,  at  least  in  the  value  of  its  exchanges.  The  trade 
of  Bimlipatam  is  chiefly  with  France,  to  which  it  exports  sugar,  indigo,  and 
oleaginous  seeds. 

This  part  of  the  Circars  belonged  to  France  for  a  few  years  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  name  of  the  inland  towns  of  Viziaitnyrnui  and 
Bohhili  still  recall  the  military  expeditions  of  Bussy.  In  the  district  local  ballads 
are  still  heard  on  the  capture  of  Bobbili,  which  was  seized  by  Bussy  as  the  ally  of 
the  riija  of  Vizianagrajn.  After  killing  all  the  women  and  cliildren  in  the  fort,  the 
garrison  attempted  to  cut  through  the  French  ranks,  and,  refusing  quarter,  were 
all  put  to  the  sword.  Four  alone  escaped  to  the  jungle,  where  they  lay  concealed 
till  they  found  an  opportunity  of  penetrating  to  the  tent  of  the  raja,  whom  they 
assassinated,  thus  putting  an  end  to  the  hereditary  quarrel  between  the  two  royal 
families. 

In  the  basin  of  the  Godaveri,  properly  so  called,  there  are  no  towns  rivalling  in 
importance  the  flourishing  city  of  Nagpiir,  which  has  attracted  most  of  the  trade  of 
the  Central  Provinces.  Nasih,  lying  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Dckkan 
plateau  on  both  banks  of  the  Godaveri  near  its  source,  commands  the  important  Tal 
ghat  which  leads  down  to  the  Konkan  lowlands.  But  although  an  ancient  city, 
Nasik  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  been  a  very  large  place.  The  sterility  of  the 
surrounding  plains,  which  stand  at  a  mean  elevation  of  about  1,000  feet  above  the 
coast  lands,  and  the  proximity  of  the  hilly  districts  inhabited  by  wild  tribes,  pre- 
vented this  district  from  becoming  thoroughly  settled,  like  the  more  favourably 
situated  plains  of  Gujarat.     Nevertheless  Nasik  is  a  very  busy  place  during  the 
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pilp^riniiigos,  when  tho  faithful  flock  in  ihou.sands  to  thi*  holy  waters  of  the  Godaveri, 
or  to  the  grottoes  of  Pamlii,  noted  for  their  ancient  liuddliist  monasteries.  Amon^jst 
its  industries  arc  paper  and  copper  ware.  Several  of  the  surroundinjf  railway 
stations  have  heronie  permanent  marts  for  the  purchase  and  export  of  the  cereals  and 
cotton  hrouj^ht  hy  wajj;^ons  and  pack  oxen  from  Mcrar  and  the  Nizam's  dominions. 
Dcolali  is  little  more  than  a  village  near  the  cantonments  to  which  European 
soldiers  arc  sent  for  a  few  months  to  be  acclimatised  after  landing  at  Hond)ay. 

Anrfniijabrnl,  on  a  small  northern  affluent  of  the  (ioflaveri,  although  dating  only 
from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  already  a  poindous  city  with  some 
remarkable  monuments,  including  several  mosques,  a  large  reservoir,  and  the  mau- 
soleum of  Aurengzeb's  wife,  noted  for  its  exquisite  marble  carvings.  Two  miles  to 
the  north-east,  in  a  semicircle  of  hills  500  feet  high,  are  five  ]lu(hlhist  grottoes,  whose 
sculptures,  bas-reliefs,  and  columns  would  attract  more  attention  were  they  not 
eclipsed  by  other  subterranean  sanctuaries  in  the  same  district  containing  far  more 
precious  monuments  of  anti(|uc  art.  Daithitalxtit,  H  miles  to  the  north-west,  is  com- 
manded by  a  citadel  of  formidable  appearance,  which  in  1338  became  the  capital  of 
a  Mohammedan  empire.  But  the  attempt  of  Mohanuned  Shah  Tughlak  to  remove 
the  inhabitants  of  Delhi  to  this  place  ended  in  failure.  On  tho  route  to  Ellora 
stands  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Aurengzeb,  a  plain  marble  structure. 

The  underground  temples  of  Ellora  [^Eluru,  Vend)  stretch  in  succession  north 
and  south  for  a  distance  of  about  4,000  yards.  They  are  excavated  on  the  west 
face  of  a  plateau  of  tufa  formation,  terminating  in  a  steep  cliff,  here  and  there 
furrowed  by  ravines  and  flanked  by  isolated  mounds.  To  execute  such  works 
needed  as  many  hands  as  were  employed  upon  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  The  series 
of  crypts  is  so  extensive  that  it  would  require  several  days  to  thoroughly  inspect 
them.  In  1877  wild  boars  and  panthers  had  their  lairs  in  some  of  these  wonderful 
temples.  Most  visitors  remain  satisfied  with  a  general  survey  of  the  fa9adc8, 
penetrating  only  into  the  more  noteworthy  caves.  Those  to  the  south  are  the 
oldest,  dating  from  Buddhist  times.  These  are  succeeded  in  the  centre  by  the 
temples  of  the  Brahmans,  which  are  followed  on  the  north  by  the  more  recent 
Jaina  sanctuaries.  Thus  is  completed  a  series  of  from  thirty  to  forty  underground 
buildings,  exclusive  of  the  minor  excavations.  The  least  ornamented  chambers  are 
those  of  the  Buddhists,  whose  precepts  inculcated  contempt  for  mundane  vanities. 
The  Brahmans,  on  the  contrary,  delighted  to  lavish  on  their  subterranean  shrines 
the  splendour  of  the  pagodas  standing  on  conspicuous  sites  in  their  cities. 
Amongst  these  Brahmanical  monuments  is  the  temple  of  Kailas,  which  excels  all 
others  in  its  fine  proportions,  originality  and  unity  of  style,  and  rich  sculptures. 
Yet  this  architectural  marvel  is  a  mere  nave  cut  in  the  live  rock,  which  has  here 
been  entirely  detached,  so  as  to  leave  the  building  encased,  as  it  were,  in  a  frame- 
work of  vertical  stone  walls.  The  Kailas  is  the  northernmost  of  all  the  Dravidian 
temples  in  India.  The  vast  monolith,  250  feet  long,  150  broad,  and  100  high,  is 
supported  by  a  i"ow  of  elephants,  lions,  and  symbolic  animals,  grouped  in  divers 
attitudes.  All  the  pillars  of  the  vast  chamber  are  carved  in  different  ways, 
sculptured  balconies  adorn  the  side  porches,  while  tie  main  entrance  is  surmoimted 
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by  pavilions.  Altlioiigh  the  temple  is  dedicated  to  Siva  under  the  form  of  tn'niitrti, 
Vishnu  and  other  Uralinianieiil  deities  iin>  also  n  i>res(nt(>d.  A  lew  icinains  of 
frescoes  are  still  visible  on  the  vavdts,  and  the  walls  are  covered  with  s(iilj)liires. 

Tlie  AJantfi,  or  Iiifl/ii/'nif/ri  Hills,  which  separate  the  Dekkan  plateau  Ironi  the 
Tapti  Valley,  contain  other  caves  8carc(>ly  less  famous  than  those  of  Kllora,  but  far 
less  visited,  owing  to  their  remoteness  from  large  towns,  and  tlic  rcid  danger  to 

Fig.  126.— Elloua— Palacb  ok  Kauma. 


which  people  are  exposed  from  bees  swarming  on  the  projecting  ledges  of  the  rock. 
The  chambers  excavated  in  the  trap  are  let  into  the  concave  face  of  an  abnost 
vertical  wall,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the  Waghara  torrent.  Facing  it  are  other 
precipices,  forming  a  ravine  from  which  the  river  descimds  through  a  series  of  seven 
cascades,  the  last  of  which  has  a  fall  of  100  feet.  Most  of  the  grottoes  were 
viharas,  or  monasteries,  carved  only  round  the  porches  and  windows  of  the  entrance, 
and  in  the  nave  containing  nothing  but  a  statue  of  Buddha  on  an  altar.     The  cells 
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arc  Nirnplf  niclirs  cut  in  tlic  nick  roiiml  about  this  nave.  Much  more  richly 
Nculplunii  lire  the  .s/mi/t/n,  cir  tcniph's  jtrdpcr, 

IJul  tho  rcliji^itms  nionuMicnls  i»l'  A jiiiitu  (h'rivc  their  diicf  intcri'st  from  th(( 
uni(|ui'  riMnaiuH  of  piiintin^s  which  arc  Nlill  visihh-  on  the  walls  and  vaults.  J)atinj^ 
from  various  epochs  hctwecn  the  second  century  of  tlie  old  and  seventh  of  the  new 
era,  these  frescoes  display  a  certain  anatomic  knowled<;c  and  a  true  sentinu'Ut  of 
proportion.  They  re|)resent  not  only  relij^ious  and  symholic  subjects,  but  also 
Hceiies  of  civil  and  homely  life,  the  chase,  battles,  processions,  nuptial  and  funeral 
rites,  labourers  at  their  daily  work,  women  occupieil  with  their  household  duties. 
The  wlade  social  life  of  Huddhist  India  u.s  it  existed  '.i,000  years  ago  is  thus 
revealed  to  the  eyes  of  the  spectator.  Judginij;  from  these  representations,  the 
Hindus  of  those  tim(>s  possessed  but  few  offensive  and  defensive  weapons.  The 
Ajanta  eaves  forin  altogether  a  vast  museum,  embracing  the  whole  liistory  of 
IJuddhist  art,  from  the  time  when  the  monks  took  refuge  in  their  narrow  rocky 
cells  to  the  epocli  when,  idready  half  IJralunanised,  they  lavished  all  the  resources 
of  painting  and  sculpture  on  the  decoration  of  their  cave-temples. 

The  celebrated  battle-field  of  Asdi  (A.ssaye),  where  tlie  powerful  ^lahratta 
cotifederacy  was  broken  in  IH().'{,  lies  some  '24  miles  farther  south,  on  the  high- 
way to  Jdinu,  a  large  city  in  the  Nizam's  dominions  now  commanded  by  English 
cantonments. 

Uelow  Nasik  tlie  (Jodavcri,  here  flowing  through  a  deep  valley  of  erosion,  is 
skirted  by  few  towns,  either  on  its  banks  or  on  the  neighbouring  lieights.  I'dku, 
Paifhan,  Patn,  Ninidar,  Nirmal,  and  Jaiiuiu'  are  all  small  places.  ]Jut  in  the 
same  basin  a  hill  commanding  the  valley  of  the  Manjera  is  crowned  by  the  city  of 
liitlar,  which  till  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  the  capital  of  a  !Moham- 
medan  dynasty,  and  which  is  still  defended  by  ramj)arts  and  a  citadel  flanked  by 
seventy-two  bastions.  Its  former  splendour  is  attested  by  some  fine  buildings,  and 
its  arti.sans,  heirs  of  a  flourishing  industry,  still  possess  the  secret  for  the  composi- 
tion of  the  80-called  "  IJidar  metal,"  a  ])eculiar  alloy  of  copper,  lead,  tin,  and  /ine, 
used  in  the  preparation  of  jewellery  enriched  with  gold  and  silver. 

iSirotic/ia  is  u  mere  village,  notwithstanding  its  convenient  situation  on  a  hill  2 
miles  north  of  the  Godaveri  and  Pranhita  confluence.  Farther  south  is  Warungiil, 
which  was  at  one  time  capital  of  the  Talingana  dynasty,  and  which  is  still  sur- 
rounded by  a  double  enclosure  and  a  ditch  nearly  6  miles  in  circumference. 
Jagdnlpnr  also,  in  the  Indravati  Valley,  is  now  a  mere  collection  of  mud  huts, 
although  capital  of  the  Bastar  district,  whence  its  alternative  name  of  New  Basfar. 
A  more  important  place  is  Jaipur,  another  capital  which  has  nothing  to  show 
beyond  its  royal  palace  and  some  fifty  pagodas.  No  real  town  occurs  in  this  region 
till  we  reach  the  delta,  where  Rajiualtcndri,  former  capital  of  a  kingdom,  stands  on 
the  left  branch  of  the  river  above  its  bifurcation.  Its  houses,  interspersed  with  palms 
and  other  trees,  stretch  for  some  miles  along  the  Godaveri,  which  is  here  crossed  by 
a  steam  ferry,  llajmahendri,  which  is  commanded  by  a  fort  garrisoned  with  sepoys, 
was  formerly  noted  for  its  fine  muslins,  and  it  still  produces  various  woven 
goods  of  this  sort.     Many  hands  are  also  employed  by  a  large  sugar   refinery 
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rorontly  rstablished  in  the  neiglibourhood,  and  by  the  hIuioph  nt  tho  Daoleshvaram 
dam,  i*<  miles  behtw. 

iJajiniihendri  eoinmiiniiates  by  means  of  iiavigabh«  eanals  with  the  ports  of  the 
delta,  all  of  wliieh  are  exi)OMed  and  of  difheult  aeeess.  ('iiidiKit/d,  the  l)n>ie.sl  of  all, 
liPH  north  of  tho  northern  braiieli  of  the  (Jodaveri,  where  it  forms  a  single  toMn 
with  the  old  Dutch  factory  of  Jni/aiiii(/j)Kr.  It  exixirts  cottons,  rice,  sugar, 
oleaginous  seeds,  and  its  tobacco  is  considered  the  best  in  India.     I'arther  south  is 
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Coringa,  which  communicates  with  the  Godaveri  by  a  sluggish  channel,  and  which 
while  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  was  the  most  flourishing  place  on  this  seaboard. 
In  Burma  and  other  countries  in  Farther  India,  the  Telugu  residents  are  still  known 
as  Coring),  from  the  name  of  this  place,  whence  they  fonnerly  embarked  for  Jndo- 
China.  The  trade  of  Coringa  is  still  chiefly  with  Burma.  Some  shipbuilding 
yards  line  the  channel  connecting  it  with  Yauaou,  which  is  all  that  remains  of  the 
conquests  made  by  Dupleix  and  Buasy  in  the  Circars.  This  little  French  enclave, 
which  occupies  a  space  of  3,500  acres  on  the  north  branch  of  the  Godaveri,  with  a 
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populiiliuii  of  alMmf  ."),()(»(»  IliiiditM,  Iuih  wiirooly  uiiy  tnulc,  hciiig  Noparutnl  from  tho 
Hi'u  l»y  nIwiUow  ami  sliininj^  «'liaiiii(>ls  inacccHNihlu  to  lar>?t<  vi'.swIh.  On  tho  Noutlu>rn 
branch  of  tho  (lochivcri  Hon  Mai/fipo/fini,  another  (h'cay«'<l  phico,  whicli  j^ivcs  itM  naino 
to  ft  Hup  (U>Mfri|»tion  of  calido.  In  17H!)  tho  whoh>  di -strict  waH  Huhinrrj^i-d  (hirinj^ 
a  trrn'lic  cychiiio,  wliich  (h'stroyt'd  many  thousand  inliahitants  of  tlie  «Ulta,  and 
whith  drove  tlie  Lthrifr  nearly  M  miles  iidand  t«»  the  Coringa  tlistrict. 

Larfj;!-  Iowun  aro  more  numerous  in  the  Kistna  than  in  the  (uMiaveri  husin. 
The  Mahratta  city  of  I'una,  which  commands  the  rejjion  about  tho  houd  waters  of 
tho  liliima,  is  ono  of  tho  fifroat  citios  of  India,  especially  from  Juno  to  November, 
when  it  becomes  tho  temporary  capital  of  the  Hombay  Presidency.     Home  of  the 
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provincial  administrations  are  even  permanently  located  here.  Before  it  Avas  made 
the  chief  town  of  a  llritish  district,  Puna  had  been  the  residence  of  the  Mahratta 
Posh  was,  and  as  such  became  the  great  industrial  centre  for  the  whole  of  the 
northern  region  of  the  plateau.  At  that  time  its  factories  produced  silk  and  cotton 
goods,  metals  and  ivories,  and  they  still  yield  various  fancy  wares.  But  English 
competition  has  definitely  deprived  it  of  its  former  industrial  monopoly.  Never- 
theless Puna  is  rapidly  increasing,  thanks  to  its  position  at  the  converging-point  of 
the  great  trade  routes.  Many  Mahratta  merchants,  still  regarding  it  as  their 
capital,  settle  here  after  retiring  from  business.  Standing  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Muta,  1,850  feet  above  the  sea,  it  is  overawed  by  the  British  military  town,  which 
lies  to  the  north.     In  this  direction  European  villas  and  pleasure-grounds  occupy 
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nottply  th«'  whi>It>  upaco  lM'twt'e«ii  T'una  and  Kirhi,  iinntlicr  conMidfralilo  town  also 
flankt'<l  l)y  HiitiHh  cantonnH  iHm.  'I'ill  niiiilly  ihf  init  rvminj;  plain  was  aln.o.st 
trct'lcsis  ;  now  it  is  Hhadid,  especially  aliin;,'  \\w  river  banks,  l>y  pliuitatinns  of  the 
babul  {^Acacia  nraliica).  rnna  and  Kirki  arc  imw  Hupplied  with  abiinilant  water 
from  the  Mnta,  whieli  is  retained  in  a  reservoir,  nearly  (i  Hquun*  miles  in  extent, 
by  a  dam  rej^ulating  tlie  diseliarge  thronglioul  I  lie  year.  l"'roni  I  lie  .Maliratta 
period  I'una  has  preserved  Monie  eurious  painted  houses  and  temples,  besides  the 
palace  of  the  I'eshwuH,  whieh  stands  on  the  I'arvati  Hill,  in  the  midst  of  the 
"  <iarden  of  Diamonds."  North  of  the  city  is  the  sacred  spot,  at  the  confluence  of 
th<'  .Muta  and  Mula,  where  Hindu  widown  were  burnt  with  the  bodies  of  their 
husbands,  before  the  prochimatioii  forbidding  suttt-e  iHHu«'d  in  lHi>{)  by  Lord 
lientinek. 

Near  the  railway  to  llomhay,  and  not  fur  froin  the  llhor  ghat,  are  the  Karli 
grottoes,  whieh,  being  more  easily  accessible,  are  much  more  frecjuently  visited  than 
thos(>  of  Ajantu  and  I'lllora.  The  shaitya,  or  great  temple,  tlu-  most  perfect  and 
finest  underground  sanctuary  in  India,  is  opened  halfway  up  the  si(h'  of  a  hill. 
In  front  stands  a  monumental  p«)rch,  through  an  arched  opening  in  which  the 
light  penetrates  to  the  nave.  The  walls  of  the  vestibule  ore  decorated  with 
sculptured  balconies  and  bas-reliefs,  and  the  whoh>  weight  of  the  hill  seems  to  be 
supported  by  three  elephants  cut  in  the  live  rock.  The  temple,  with  its  simple  and 
majestic  proportions,  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  Christian  clmrch.  The  open 
teak  roof,  from  which  draperies  were  formerly  suspended,  disappears  in  the  gloom, 
while  right  un<l  left  (ifteen  octagonal  columns,  separating  the  nave  from  the  lower 
aisles,  support  above  their  capitals  rich  sculptures  of  elephants,  horses,  and  human 
beings  in  various  attitudes.  The  crypt  is  rounded  off  at  its  upper  end  with  an  apse 
where  the  ultur  has  been  replaced  by  a  (htgobah  surmounted  with  sacred  ornanuMits. 
An  inscription  on  tlio  porch  attributes  this  cave-temple  to  a  king  who  flourished 
some  twenty  centuries  ago. 

Junar  lies  north  of  Puna,  near  flie  steep  scarp  of  the  Ghats  ond  at  the  foot  of 
the  magnificent  three-crested  mountain  cntwned  by  the  fortress  where  was  born 
the  famous  Sivuji,  founder  of  the  3Iahratta  power.  Here  also  are  some  monuments 
dating  probably  from  Buddhist  times.  Ahmcditayar,  a  town  of  Mussulman  origin, 
stands  on  the  sit©  of  Biiujar,  and  still  preserves  its  old  fort,  besides  some  mosques, 
which  have  been  converted  into  dwellings  by  the  European  residents.  Sholajmr, 
the  chief  station  between  Puna  and  Huidurabad,  boasts  of  no  remarkable  structures, 
but  has  become  the  most  industrinl  town  on  the  plateau,  and  now  employs  5,000 
hands  on  its  looms.  It  has  also  a  lurge  trude,  which  is  shared  in  by  Pandharpitr  on 
the  Bhima,  a  much-frequented  fair  and  place  of  pilgrimage,  and  formerly  a  hotbed 
of  cholera.  Kalbargah,  lying,  like  Sholapur,  on  the  Bombay  and  Madras  railway, 
but  north  of  the  Bhima  Valley,  is  a  Mohammedan  foundation  noted  for  its  archi- 
tectural curiosities.  Former  capital  of  the  Dekkan,  it  contains  the  tombs  of  several 
kings  who  flourished  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  besides  some 
mosques,  one  of  which  is  noteworthy  us  the  only  one  in  India  whose  anterior 
cloister  is  completely  roofed  in  to  shelter  the  faithful.     The  neighbouring  fort  is 
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now  a  vnst  pilo  of  ruins  ooverinp^  a  steep  crag  tenanted  by  a  few  peasants  and 
infested  l)y  pantliors. 

Safiirn,  metropolis  of  the  Upper  Kistna  valleys,  occupies  a  position  analogous 
to  that  of  I'unu  near  tbe  edge  of  the  Ghats.  It  was  also  one  of  the  Mahratta 
strongholds,  and  takes  its  name  of  "  Seventeen  "  from  the  seventeen  bastions 
defending  it.  Under  tlie  Ih-itish  administration  it  has  acquired  great  commercial 
importance  from  tlie  highways  connecting  it  with  Bombay  and  the  cities  of  the 
Dekkan,  but  it  is  still  unconnected  with  the  network  of  railways.  In  the  Satara 
district,  and  at  an  elevation  of  4,780  feet,  stands  Md/ifibnks/nnv;  the  most  frequented 
"  holy  city  "  in  the  region  of  the  Ghats.  Most  of  the  high  functionaries  of  Bom- 
bay reside  liere  in  spring;  but  they  withdraw  to  Puna  as  soon  as  the  rains  set  in. 
Mahabaleshwar  Avas  selected  as  a  health-resort,  in  1828,  by  Malcolm,  governor  of 
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Bombay ;  and  one  of  the  neighbouring  villages  still  retains  the  name  oi  Malvohnpet. 
A  little  to  the  east  of  this  spot  a  verdant  eminence  marks  the  source  of  the  Kistna, 
above  which  stands  a  much-frequented  temple  of  Mahadeo,  and  a  still  more  impos- 
ing sanctuary  dedicated  to  Ganesa  (Ganputti),  God  of  wisdom.  The  pilgrims  to 
these  shrines  reside  chiefly  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Wai,  on  the  Upper  Kistna. 
The  isolated  crags  of  the  Ghats  to  the  north  and  west  are  croNvncd  by  the  old 
Mahratta  strongholds  of  Rajgarh,  Torna,  Partabgarh,  and  Raigarh,  residence  of 
Sivfiji. 

Kollinpur,  another  Mahratta  town  on  a  tributary  of  the  Kistna,  near  a  pass  in 
the  Ghats  leading  to  the  port  of  Ratnagiri,  is  the  cajiital  of  a  vassal  state,  round 
which  are  grouped  eleven  other  principalities  of  less  importance.  In  this,  region 
of  the  Dekkan  almost  every  hill  and  isolated  peak  has  its  fortress,  ofLca  rivalling 
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the  great  strongholds  of  Rajputann.  Amongst  those,  conspicuous  is  Piinalla,  whoso 
extousive  walls  and  ramparts  occupy  the  summit  of  a  plateau  !)  miles  to  the  north- 
west. A  still  more  romantic  jdacc  is  the  fortified  city  of  Visaff/fir/i,  which  stands 
on  the  outer  edge  of  the  (ihals,  but  which  has  been  forsaken  by  its  raja  for  flio 
more  accessible  town  of  Jffi/hijmr  on  tlie  plateau. 

South  of  the  Kolhapur  district  stands  the  town  of  Bclgaojn,  on  a  headstream  of 
the  Kistna.  The  British  cantonments  of  this  important  strategic  point  keep  in 
awe  all  the  surrounding  petty  states,  while  at  the  same  time  contributing  to 
develop  the  trade  of  the  port  of  Viixjorhi,  on  the  Konkan  coast.  This  part  of  the 
Dekkan  is  relatively  more  thickly  studded  with  towns  than  any  other  region  of  t;he 
plateau.  South-east  of  Belgaom  is  Dharmir,  capital  of  the  district,  which  however 
is  surpassed  in  commercial  and  industrial  importance  by  Hnhli,  a  twin  town  with 
iin  intervening  stream  which  drains  through  the  Gangawali  to  the  west  coast. 
Few  places  occupy  a  more  favourable  position  for  trade  than  llubli,  although  it 
still  lacks  the  advantage  of  railway  communication  with  the  coast  or  the  interior. 
East  of  it  is  the  important  cotton  mart  of  Guduk. 

On  the  arid  tracts  stretching  east  of  the  plains  and  valleys  near  the  Western 
Ghats,  the  centres  of  population  become  less  frequent.  These  districts  suffer  much 
from  drought,  and  a  famine  which  lasted  ten  years,  from  1396  to  1400,  changed  the 
whole  country  to  a  wilderness.  During  the  less  terrible  drought  of  1870—77,  the 
populaticm  was  again  decimated ;  in  the  Kalaji  district  one-fifth  of  the  iidiabitants 
perished,  and  the  survivors  arc  amongst  the  most  wretched  peasantry  in  India. 
Yet  here  were  formerly  some  flourishing  plac(>s,  such  as  Bijapur,  which  covers  the 
summit  of  a  hill  with  its  massive  lava  walls  and  innumerable  mosques,  palaces,  and 
tombs,  mostly  in  a  very  noble  style  of  architecture.  One  of  its  domes  is  the 
largest  in  India,  and  even  in  Europe  it  has  but  few  rivals.  Two  centuries  ago 
Aurengzeb  captured  this  place,  which  ut  that  time  equalled  Agra  and  Delhi  in 
splendour,  but  which  gradually  became  a  "  city  of  the  dead."  Nevertheless,  some 
groups  of  dwellings,  tanks,  and  a  bazaar  are  still  comprised  within  the  circuit 
of  its  walls. 

South  of  the  Kalaji  district  a  space  of  nearly  10  square  miles  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tunga-bhadra  is  encumbered  with  the  ruined  granite  temples  and  palaces  of 
Ilampi,  or  Bijnimgar  (  Viinyanagai'),  at  one  time  a  flourishing  Hindu  capital.  A 
few  pagodas,  and  portions  of  its  Cyclopean  walls,  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  time ; 
but  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  restore  the  dwellings,  although  the  surrounding 
district  is  very  fertile,  and  abundance  of  water  might  be  had  from  the  river  for 
irrigation  purposes.  The  traveller  Nicolo  di  Conti,  who  visited  liijanagar  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  gives  it  a  circumference  of  60  miles,  and  adds:  "The  sovereign, 
more  powerfid  than  all  the  other  kings  of  India,  had  100,000  soldiers,  and  engaged 
13,000  women,  4,000  for  the  kitchen,  4,000  to  form  an  honourable  cavalcade 
behind  him,  and  4,000  carried  in  palanquins.  The  2,000  favourite  wives  com- 
mitted themselves  voluntarily  to  the  flames  on  his  grave."  In  the  district  are 
picked  up  large  quantities  of  Venetian  gold  pieces,  attesting  the  extent  of  the  trade 
carried  on  by  Venice  with  Southern  India  at  a  time  when  this  region  was  unknown 
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to  tlie  rest  (»f  Europe.  Bijanu<*ur  is  now  merely  a  place  of  pilgritnapfo,  and  the 
])opulati(m  lias  inijj;ratc{l  soutli-westwards  to  Jlonprf,  or  the  "  new  town,"  a  railway 
terminus,  and  eastwards  to  lidUari  {^BoUari/,  Va/afari),  a  trading-phice  comnian«led 
by  two  ranges  of  forts  and  connected  by  a  branch  line  with  the  Madras  railway. 
Ballari  is  now  on    of  the  chief  military  stations  in  British  India. 

Below  Bijiuingar,  the  Tunga-bhadra  forma  the  frontier  between  the  Madras 
Presidency  and  the  Nizam's  dominions.  But  above  its  confluence  with  the  Kistna 
the  only  large  place  on  its  banks  is  Karnul,  which  is  almost  cut  off  from  all  com- 
munication with  the  rest  of  the  country.     Hence  great  difficulty  was  found  in 

Fig.  130. — Diamond  Fields  of  Eahnii,. 
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supplying  it  with  provisions  during  the  famine  of  1877,  when  the  normal  rate  of 
mortality  was  more  than  trebled.  Its  trade  has  also  now  been  diverted  to  Gtitti, 
Adoui,  and  Raijjmr,  stations  on  the  Madras  and  Bombay  railway.  Between  Adoni 
and  Raijpur  the  line  is  carried  over  the  Tunga-bhadra  on  a  bridge  1,250  yards 
long  and  supported  by  5!}  piers.  The  diamond-fields  in  the  Karnul  district  are 
now  worked  only  near  liaiififfdiipi/i,  Rainalkota,  and  one  or  two  other  places.  These 
mines  have  frequently  been  visited  since  the  time  of  Tavernier,  when  they  yielded 
stones  valued  at  16,000  crowns,  and  when  colonies  of  diamond-cutters  were  settled 
in  the   neighbourhood.      Now  the   returns   are  but  slight,  although   the   hands 
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employed  by  the  local  Nababs  only  receive  tliroe  liiilfpenco  iincl  a  dish  of  rice 
a  day. 

JlaiilrinOntd,  residence  of  the  Nizam,  stands  nu  the  Muti,  a  iiortlicni  tributary 
of  tlie  Kistiia,  and  is  connected  with  the  Indian  railway  system.  This  capital  of 
the  largest  native  state  still  tolerated  In  the  Knglish  is  the  most  populous  city 
outside  the  British  possessions.  It  covers  altogether  about  11  square  miles,  and 
has  a  population  of  pi-obably  'J00,000  within  the  walls,  and  as  many  more  in  the 
surrounding  suburbs.  The  cndosui'c  is  pierced  by  five  gates  ;  but  a  lai-gc  portion 
of  the  plain  is  itself  encircled  by  a  cliaos  of  granite  rocks,  forming  a  natural  ram- 
part, which  has  often  protected  TFaidarabad  from  the  assaults  of  the  3Iahrattas. 
The  intervening  spaces  are  covered  with  jungle,  and  at  some  points  tlu*  rocky  belt 
is  no  less  than  18  miles  wide,  forming  a  .sort  of  desert  borderland,  where  the 
invaders  found  no  supplies.  This  natural  enclosure  has  also  facilitated  the 
establishment  of  reservoirs  on  the  plain  of  Ilaidarabad.  From  one  of  these,  which 
covers  an  area  of  10,000  acres,  the  city  receives  an  abundant  supply  of  water. 

The  Nizam's  palace  forms  an  aggregate  of  hnv  buildings,  inhabited  by  about 
7,000  troops  and  retainers.  The  soldiers  are  mostly  Afghans  find  Arabs,  descended 
from  the  warriors  who  accompanied  their  Mussulman  leaders.  Amongst  the 
Nizam's  body  guard  an  honourable  position  is  held  by  a  corps  of  Amazons.  There 
is  nothing  striking  about  the  palace  except  its  terraces,  whence  a  view  is  com- 
manded of  the  city,  with  its  gardens  axn\  mosques.  Conspicuous  amongst  the  latter 
are  the  Char  Minar,  or  "Four  Minarets,"  and  the  "Mecca,"  so  named  from  its 
supposed  resemblance  to  the  Arabian  sanctuary.  The  magnificent  palace  of  the 
British  Resident  lies  beyond  the  city  in  a  splendid  park  defended  by  bastions.  At 
Jiohinnti,  10  miles  farther  north,  the  same  official  has  another  castle  equally  defended 
from  all  attack.  Between  these  two  points  stretch  the  vast  cantonments  of 
Sikandarabad  (^Secandarahad),  the  strongest  British  military  station  in  India.  It 
covers  a  space  of  about  20  square  miles,  including  a  commercial  mart  and  several 
villages.  A  retrenched  camp,  so  disposed  as  to  serve  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the 
Europeans  of  the  Residency,  has  been  constructed  at  the  strongest  point  of  the 
cantonments,  and  supplied  with  water  and  provisions  for  a  twelvemonth's  siege. 
Thus  has  every  precaution  been  taken  against  any  possible  danger  to  the  para- 
mount power  from  the  existence  of  a  large  native  state  in  the  heart  of  the 
Peninsula. 

Golconda,  former  capital  of  the  kingdom,  lies  west  of  the  cantonments  and 
north-west  of  Ilaidarabad.  But  little  of  this  place  is  now  standing,  except  its 
citadel.  It  lies  amid  a  chaos  of  granitic  boulders,  huge  fragments  which,  according 
to  the  local  legend,  "  the  architect  of  the  universe  dropped  here  after  he  had 
finished  the  mountains."  Amongst  these  rocks  is  a  block  260  feet  high,  which 
supports  the  black  walls  of  the  fort,  and  which,  with  its  numerous  mausoleums,  looks 
like  a  vast  necropolis.  Silence  now  reigns  over  the  nuignificent  city,  who.se  very 
name  still  suggests  inj'xhiuistible  treasures.  We  continue  still  to  speak  of  the 
"  Golconda  Diamonds,"  in  memory  of  the  precious  gems  fornu-rly  stored  uj)  by  the 
Sovereigns  of  the  Dekkan.     Lapis-lazuli  from  Badakhshan,  rubies  from  the  Upper 
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Oxiis,  sapphires  from  Tiiirniii,  dianioiuls  from  Siiiiibiilpur  r.nd  Karmil,  poarls  from 
fcyloii,  tlicii  ^lilti-rcd  on  (he  robes  and  arms  of  tlio  .Moslem  j)riiiees,  whoso  tombs 
are  still  seen  scattered  over  the  rock  of  Ciolcoiida.  Tliese  monuments,  which  have 
been  restored  by  tlio  Nizam,  resemble  each  othei',  if  not  in  size  and  wealth  of 
details,  at  least  in  tlieir  frencral  outline.  Occupying;'  the  centre  of  a  terrace 
approached  by  a  flight  of   steps,  all  form    stpiare   granite  masses,  encircled  by 
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Moorish  arcndos,  and  adorned  with  minarets  at  their  four  comers.  In  the  middle 
of  the  structure  rises  a  square  tower,  also  with  colonnades  and  spires,  and  decorated 
with  bright  stuccoes,  many  coloured  faiences,  and  inscriptions  in  white  letters  on  a 
blue  ground.  Amongst  other  tombs  south-east  of  Haidarabad  is  that  of  the  French 
(jieneral  Raymond. 

After  piercing  the  Eastern  Ghats,  the  Kistna  enters  a  region  regarded  ao  a 
"  Holy  Laud,"  centuries  before  Haidarabad  had  become  the  "  Mecca  "  of  the  Indian 
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Mohammedans.  Near  Dnnuihotn,  on  llie  rif-ht  bank  of  the  river,  are  seen  numerous 
ni.uinds  of  Anizaniti,  the  remains  of  structures  jTroujud  round  a  tope,  whose  more 
remarkable  sculptures,  evidently  due  to  (»ru'C0-15ak(rian  artists,  have  been 
removed  to  London.  The  peristyle,  000  feet  in  circumference,  which  enclosed  the 
chief  tope,  was  eird)i'llished  with  over  l'^,000  statues;  and  the  stone,  caivc^l  like  so 
much  laeework,  represents  the  sacred  \  v,  the  wh(>el,  the  snake,  the  horse,  and  all 
the  other  symbols  of  IJuddhist  worship.  When  the  ("hinese  pilj,'riin  Il'ven-tsang 
was  wandcriu}^  over  the  Ihiddhist  woild  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  of 
the  new  era,  the  dagobah  of  Amravati  and  the  neighboiu'ing  shrines  were  still  in 
their  full  splendour.  In  the  Darnakota  district  are  seen  numerous  sepidchral 
circles  formed  of  undressed  stones,  like  the  megalithic  monmnent  of  Stonehenge. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  18  miles  lower  down,  the  little  town  of  lirznafn 
stands  at  the  foot  of  some  gneiss  hills  pierced  by  Buddhist  caves.  Tn  another 
underground  temple,  on  the  opposite  side,  lUiddha  has  been  supplanted  by  Vishnu. 
At  this  entrepot,  where  the  Kistna  emerges  from  the  gorges,  most  trav(<llers  cross 
the  river.  Here  also  has  been  constructed  the  dam  which  diverts  the  stream  to  the 
navigable  irrigation  canals  crossing  the  delta  in  all  directions.  Giintur,  another 
mart,  17  miles  south  of  the  river,  has  been  chosen  by  the  government  as  the  capital 
of  the  Kistna  district.  Rut  the  two  seaports  of  Nimmpatam,  on  the  south,  and 
Mn.vilipatam,  on  the  north  side  of  the  delta,  have  been  choked  by  the  alluvia,  and 
are  now  accessible  only  to  small  coasters.  Yet  Masulipatam,  when  in  the  hands  of 
the  Dutch,  had  a  large  trade,  and  is  still  a  populous  town.  Here  the  French 
possess  a  settlement  1,100  feet  long  on  all  sides,  where  some  traffic  is  carried  on. 
The  present  town,  commonly  called  JJas/ifi-bandar,  lies  in  the  interior,  3  miles  from 
the  anchorage.  In  1 864  it  was  completely  destroyed  by  a  cyclone,  in  which  30,000 
people  are  said  to  have  perished. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

SOUTJIEUN  INDIA. 
Madbas,  Myhokk,  Cfuo,  Cochin,  Travancore. 

N  somo  respects  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Peniusulu,  stretching 
from  the  Kistiia  Valley  to  Cape  Comorin,  may  be  regarded  as  repre- 
senting historic  India.  Alexander's  expedition  revealed  to  the 
western  nations  nothing  but  the  Indus  and  the  plains  of  the 
l*anjab,  which  in  its  climate,  soil,  and  products  formed  a  land  of 
transition  between  Iran  and  Hindustan.  IJut  the  true  India  vaunted  by  the  Arab 
merchants,  the  marvellous  region  whence  came  the  spices,  precious  stones,  per- 
fumed woods,  and  costly  tissues  worth  their  weight  in  gold,  still  remained  shrouded 
in  mystery.  This  half- mythical  land,  whose  very  name  summed  up  all  the  wealtli 
and  loveliness  of  the  world,  was  reached  at  last  by  the  sea  route.  The  course  of 
the  early  navigators  was  directed  more  frequently  to  the  Malabar  coast  than  to  the 
Eonkans;  for  pepper,  cinnamon,  sandal v/cjod,  and  the  other  most  highly  prized 
merchandise  were  to  be  had  not  in  the  north,  but  along  the  southern  seaboard. 
For  the  western  jjcoples  the  land  "  whence  came  pepper  "  became  associated  with 
the  name  of  India  in  a  pre-eminent  sense.  This  was  the  region  unfolded  to  our 
view  in  the  enchanting  tales  of  the  "  Arabian  >»'ights  ";  here  were  not  only  to  be 
had  the  most  precious  freights,  but  here  also  the  peninsula  assumed  its  most  lovely 
aspects ;  here  were  displayed  the  most  striking  contrasts  between  the  low  coastlands, 
fringed  with  the  feathery  coconut  palm,  and  the  lofty  ranges,  with  their  hazy 
outlines  rising  in  the  mid-distance  against  the  bright  azure  skies. 

The  Southern  States  of  India  also  presented  to  the  foreign  seafarers  tne  strange 
spectacle  of  communities  entirely  differing  in  their  manners,  usages,  and  religions 
from  those  of  the  western  peoples.  The  new  world,  to  which  they  now  found  them- 
selves transplanted,  thus  offered  on  all  sides  more  subjects  of  wonder  than  the 
northern  section  of  the  Peninsula.  Nevertheless,  the  inhabitants  of  the  south,  while 
differing  in  race  and  speech  both  from  the  Iranians  and  the  northern  Hindus,  are 
themselves  in  some  respects,  and  especially  in  their  religious  practices  and  observance 
of  caste,  the  most  distinctly  Hindu  element  in  India.      Many  passages  in  the  old 
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writings,  whose  sense  lias  been  lost  in  the  northern  provinces,  can  be  understood  only 
by  studying  the  social  conditions  of  the  south.  The  gradual  encroachments  of  the 
first  Aryan  ininiigrants,  followed  by  the  Gnrco-lJaktrians,  Arabs,  Afghans,  Tatars 
and  I'ersians,  have  resulted  in  u  greater  concentration  of  the  aboriginal  ctlmical  and 
social  elonu'uls  in  the  southern  regions.  ]Icnce,  here  is  to  be  found  tlie  old  India, 
the  India  of  the  i)riniajval  races  and  of  inmiemorial  traditions. 

Yet  this  part  of  the  Peninsula,  l)eing  more  accessible  by  sea,  has  received  more 
foreign  settlers  than  the  northern  provinces.  During  the  first  centuries  of  the  new 
era,  Christian  communities  were  established  on  the  Mahibar  coast.  After  doubling 
the  Cape,  Vasco  do  Gama  landed  on  the  same  coast;  and  here  were  made  the  first 
conipiests  of  the  vast  cohmial  empire  founded  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  East.  In 
the  same  southern  region,  and  round  about  the  strongholds  of  Aladras,  Pondicherry, 
Hei'ingapatam,  and  Mysore  was  fought  out  the  gi-eat  struggle  for  the  ascendency 
between  the  English  and  French.  The  victory  remained  with  the  former,  who 
since  the  close  of  the  last  century  have  continued  \o  be  the  undisputed  masters  of 
all  the  lands  stretching  south  of  the  Kistna.  A  few  native  states  are  doubtless  still 
tolerated  ;  but  even  these  are  indirectly  governed  by  Hritish  Residents  and  over- 
awed by  entrenched  camps  and  fortresses.  Nor  is  any  communication  with  the  sea 
enjoyed  by  any  of  these  States,  except  the  kingdoms  of  Cochin  and  Travancore, 
which  form  a  narrow  strip  of  territory  between  the  Cardamom  hills  and  the  coast 
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The  triangular  mass  of  Southern  India  forms,  on  the  whole,  a  plane  with  a  far 
greater  incline  towards  the  east  than  that  of  tlie  D'kkan.  With  a  narrower  base  and 
more  elevated  ranges,  the  mean  slope  is  everywhere  relatively  more  decided ;  while 
the  climatic  zones  arc  brought  into  closer  proximity.  Here  also  is  presented  a  greater 
contrast  between  the  flora  and  fauna,  the  jjopulations  and  products  of  the  plains  and 
uplands.  The  primaeval  forests,  which  have  already  disappeared  from  the  Northern 
Ghats  and  the  Dekkan,  still  cover  extensive  tracts  in  the  southern  districts,  while 
the  clearings  between  them  and  the  cultivated  plains  are  still  inhabited  by  many 
aboriginal  tribes  totally  distinct  from  the  cultured  peoples  of  the  lowlands.  Before 
the  arrival  of  the  English,  all  communication  between  the  seaboard  and  highlands 
was  prevented  by  the  rapid  change  of  climate  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills.  But  the 
very  opposite  result  has  been  brought  about  since  the  land  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  strangei's  from  North-west  Europe.  Finding  that  in  the  upland  valleys,  and  on 
the  plateaux  rising  (5,000  or  7,000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  climate  resembled  that 
of  the  British  Isles,  the  English  have  here  founded  settlements  and  health-resorts 
far  above  the  unhealthy  low-lying  Lt)astlands.  Nowhere,  except  on  the  advanced 
spurs  of  Sikkim  and  the  Western  Himalayas,  have  the  conquerors  obtained  a  more 
solid  footing  than  on  the  Nilghiris  of  Southern  India.  This  highland  citadel, 
encircled  by  Dravidian  populations,  has  already  been  partly  transformed  to  a  New 
England. 

South  of  the  broad  gap  through  which  the  Gangawali  and  its  tributaries  flow  to 
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tlic  Dckkaii  plutoaux,  tho  Coast  Uaiij«;('  l)t'<>;inH  iijjfain,  and  from  (liin  point  nniN 
parallel  with  the  sea  at  a  iriraii  (lisfancc  of  -W)  miles  inland.  A  lew  jjfranitic  crests 
attain  elevations  of  from  4,000  to  0,000  feet,  and  in  the  Curj^  territory  the  Tadiun- 
diunol  peak  oven  rises  to  a  hei;>ht  of  0,800  feet.  Alonji;  the  west  foot  of  the  steep 
csearjniienis  there  stretches  u  liiterite  plateau,  slij^htly  inclined  seawards,  and 
furrowe<l  at  intervals  by  deep  gorfi;es,  which  form  the  locky  bods  of  intermittent 
torrents.  Here  and  there  rise  isolated  "granite  or  <j^neiss  crests.  Home  completely 
bare,  others  over<,'rown  with  brushwood.  lUit  the  (ihats  projx'rly  so  culled  arc 
almost  entirely  clothed  with  a  forest  vegetation.  Curg  itself  was,  till  recently,  little 
more  than  one  vast  forest  continued  eastwards  by  u  belt  of  woodlands,  which  forms 
tlu!  natural  limit  of  the  My.soro  territory.  lu  some  districts  the  Hlopes  are 
unifoiinly  covered  with  evergreens,  while  elsewhere  nothing  is  to  be  seen  except 
dense  thickets  of  bamboo.  IJut  other  parts  of  the  Ghats  present  a  far  greater 
variety  of  sjM'cies,  such  as  \]w  /)i()i  (^r(i/op/i////inii'),  whose  trunk,  from  SO  to  lOt)  feet 
high,  is  much  esteemed  by  ship-carpenters  ;  the  teak,  ebony,  irou-wood,  bread-fruit 
tree,  wild  mango,  white  cedar,  and  many  other  trojjical  plants.  Not  having  yet 
been  brought  uucUt  Stiite  administration,  these  forests  continue  to  he  worked  without 
method  by  the  natives,  who  hvvo  gather  cardamoms,  gall  nuts,  wild  arrowroot,  cin- 
namon, gums  and  honey.  Sandalwood  flourishes  chiefly  along  the  eastern  .slope  of 
the  (iihats,  in  the  state  of  ^lysore.  The  Government  retains  a  monopoly  of  this 
valuable  wood,  which  is  forwarded  to  Mangalore,  and  especially  to  Bond)ay,  where 
it  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  small  objects  known  in  commerce  as  "  Bombay 
Work." 

The  virgin  forests  of  Curg  and  Mysore  still  serve  to  harbour  the  tiger  and 
panther,  but  the  game  which  formerly  abounded  on  the  wooded  slopes  of  the 
Ghats  has  mostly  disappeared ;  hence  the  wild  beasts  are  driven  to  seek  their 
prey  in  the  neighl)ourhood  of  lunnan  habitations,  so  that  they  have  become  more 
dangerous  than  formerly.  Till  recently,  elephants  were  so  numerous  that  in  the 
year  1874  as  many  as  fiftj'-five  were  captured  in  a  single  day  on  the  My.sore 
frontier.  This  wholesale  destruction  is  now  forbidden,  and  the  peasantry  are 
allowed  only  to  protect  their  fields  by  surrounding  them  with  ditches. 

The  Nilghiris,  or  "  Blue  Mountains,"  form  an  almost  independent  system, 
although  the  Ycllamalah,  one  of  their  western  peaks,  is  connected  with  the  Brah- 
maghiri  range  in  Curg  by  a  ridge  running  south-east  and  north-west.  On  all 
other  sides  the  steep  escarpments  of  these  highlands  rise  high  above  the  surrounding 
plateaux  and  plains.  The  whole  mass  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  marshy 
woodlands,  resembling  the  terai  of  the  Sub-Himalayas;  and  it  is  still  encircled  by 
the  rivers  Moyar  on  the  north  and  Bavani  on  the  south,  which,  after  uniting  their 
waters  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  spurs,  flow  to  the  Caveri.  The  valley  of  the  Moyar 
forms  a  partial  parting-line  between  the  Wainad  plateaux,  noted  for  their  gold 
mines,  and  the  Mysore  uplands,  which  form  the  northern  edge  of  the  Nilghiris, 
The  vast  irregular  mass  of  the  Blue  Mountains  rises  altogether  over  3,000  feet 
above  the  northern  highlands  and  C,oOO  above  the  southern  plains.  The  Dodabetta, 
their  culminating-point,  and  five  other  bcttas,  or  "  mountains."  exceed  8,300  feet  in 
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absolute  elevation.  Alin\c  tlic  oiiler  zone  of  forestn  siiid  slicp  esciirpinents  an 
irregular  plateiiu  is  readied,  where  alniosl  perfectly  level  Inuts  iilternate  with 
gently  undulating  hills.  I'lciisinil  groves  here  eh)the  the  narrow  valleys  interseeting 
the  ]ilafeau,  while  the  heights  are  covered  with  herbage,  and  lure  and  therewith 
turf.  So  slight  are  the  slopes  that  roads  have  been  laid  down  in  every  direction, 
giving  easy  access  to  the  sunnnits,  whence  a  superb  view  is  commanded  of  the  low- 
lands stretching  away  beyond  the  horizon.    Three  carriage  routes  already  lead  from 
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these  lowlands  to  the  stations  on  the  plateau  ;  but  the  ]\[adras  railway  still  reaches 
uo  farther  than  the  foot  of  the  south-eastern  scarp. 

The  Nilghiris  were  for  the  first  time  explored  by  Ivejs  and  jMac^Fahon  in 
1814  ;  but,  like  so  many  other  valuable  documents,  their  oflicial  report  became  buried 
among  the  archives  of  the  (Joini)any.  But  five  years  thereafter,  Whisli  and  Kin- 
dersley,  two  officials  who  had  started  in  i)ursuit  of  a  smuggler,  rediscovered,  so  to 
say,  this  delightful  upland  region,  and  revealed  to  the  English  residents  on  the 
sultry  coast  the  existence  of  a  neighbouring  plateau  with  a  climate  resembling  that 
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of  tfiii|KM'a1('  l''.ur(i[)i'.  Here  tlw  tirst  limiscdl'  tin"  sniiatoriimi  was  crcntcd  in  IH'JI, 
two  years  after  tlie  founrlatirHi  nf  .Simla.  The  naturalist  Loschcnault  <lo  In  Tour, 
cxploriup;  this  part  nf  ilir  lilac  Mountains,  (•oll(>rte(l  'J(K)  sjKH'ics  of  plants,  nil  of  a 
KurojM'an  lyi)i',  and  (lilfiiin;,''  from  the  tropiial  forms  of  the  lowlamls.  One  of  tlio 
commonest  trees  is  tlie  oak.  and  Ninee  the  plateau  has  been  covered  with  Knglisli 
towns,  vi!laj,'es,  und  ((Hiiilry  seats,  the  Kuropean  aspect  of  the  scenery  has  heeri 
intensified  l)y  the  introduction  of  most  Hritisli  plants  into  the  parks  and  jjfard(>ns, 
Tn  many  ])laces  the  illusion  is  almost  comjilete,  and  the  l'',iifi;lish  resident  may  well 
fancy  himself  settled  amidst  the  Malvern  hills,  or  surnmnded  hya  charmin}»  Devon- 
shire landscape'.     His  house  is  covered  with   the  siiino  creepers,  his  garden  grows 
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the  same  pretty  flowers,  and  trees  of  the  same  species  lend  u  grateful  shade  to  his 
dwelling.  Kuropean  songsters,  let  loose  in  the  woods,  have  flourished  and  increased, 
and  the  lakelets  of  the  plateau,  which  formerly  contained  a  single  species  only, 
have  been  stocked  with  carp,  tench,  and  trout. 

On  the  summit  of  iJodabetta,  where  a  meteorological  station  has  been  established, 
the  mean  temperature  is  52  deg.  F.,  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire ;  and  that  of  the 
various  other  stations  corrcsjionds,  according  to  their  altitude,  with  Gascony,  Provence, 
Tuscany,  or  Sicily.  But  lying  within  the  tropics,  the  Nilghiris  are  not  exposed  to  the 
same  annual  vici-^situdes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  on  Dodabetta  the  variation  between  the 
hot  and  cold  season  scarcely  amounts  to  6  deg.  F.    Thus  on  these  uplands  spring  is 
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pon'nnial,  and  th«'  groat  (Oiaiigcs  art'  not  lium  heat  to  ci»ld,  but  from  dry  <«  wt'l 
wt'ather.  I'nuii  iho  nid  of  OctolttT  to  tlic  hcgimiiiig  of  May  tlic  sky  is  almost 
cloudless,  Imt  during  thr  rainy  season  the  plateau  is  often  wrapped  in  tog.  Here, 
next  to  altitude,  aspeet  is  the  most  important  elimatie  condition,  huring  tlio 
south-west  monsoon  the  swollen  rivulets  lieconu^  riv(M's,  and  the  silvery  waterfalls 
are  converted  into  foaming  cataracts,  l»y  which  tin?  edge  of  the  jilateau  is  constantly 
eiddod.  One  of  the  finest  of  these  falls  is  that  of  tho  I'aikara,  soiuo  10  miles  north- 
west of  Utakamund. 

TiiK  rAi.-(iiiAT,  Anamai.vh,  AM)  I'aiai    IllI,l,S. 

South  of  the  Nilghiris,  tho  (ihals  are  comidetely  interrupted.  The  Pal-gliat 
gap,  formerly  overgrown  with  teak  forests,  her(>  intersects  th(>  Peninsula  between 
the  Malabar  and  Coromandel  coasts,  thus  oll'ering  to  the  moist  winds  of  the  south- 
west monsoon  a  broad  opening  towards  the  plains  of  Coinibalore  and  the  Caveri 
basin.  ThoPonaiii  lliver,  draining  to  tho  Arabian  Sea,  rises  east  of  the  mountains, 
whereas  tho  torrents  descending  to  the  Caveri  have  their  sources  nuu-h  farther 
west,  HO  undecided  is  the  water-parting  of  the  Pal-ghat,  which  has  an  elevation  of 
scarcely  HOO  feet.  A  depression  alfording  such  easy  communication  between  tho 
two  .seaboards  was  naturally  at  all  limes  of  great  strategic  importance;  hence  it 
was  guarded  by  a  citadel,  frequently  taken  and  retaken  during  tho  local  wars,  and 
is  now  replaced  by  one  of  the  most  important  railway  stations  in  the  South  Indian 
system.     The  line  traversing  the  gap  from  coast  to  coast  was  opened  in  1862. 

The  mountains  rising  to  the  south  of  the  Pul-ghat  correspond  to  the  Nilghiris, 
forming  with  them,  so  to  say,  the  two  supports  of  a  vast  gateway.  Like  the  Blue 
Mountains,  tho  Anamahih  (Anamalei),  or  "  Elephant  Mountains,"  consist  of  gneiss, 
with  quartz  and  porphyry  veins ;  like  them,  also,  they  flank  the  Pal-ghat,  rising 
abruptly  above  the  malarious  zone  of  the  terai,  and  terminating  in  a  hilly  plateau, 
where  the  forests  arc  abruptly  replaced  by  dense  herbage.  The  flora  of  the  two 
systems  differs  little,  although  the  more  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  Anamalah  Hills 
may  be  regarded  as  forming  the  transition  between  those  of  the  Nilghiris  and  the 
Ceylon  highlands.  Yet  the  rose  and  strawberry,  very  common  on  the  north,  have 
not  been  found  on  the  south  side  of  the  Pal-ghat.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Anamalah 
fauna  still  comprises  several  species  which  have  disappeared  from  the  Nilghiris. 
Herds  of  the  wild  ox  (^bos  (fauniH)  roam  the  forests,  and  elephants  are  still  numerous 
enough  to  bo  hunted  for  their  tusks  alone. 

Tho  Anamalah  Hills  are,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  less  elevated  than  the  Blue 
Mountains,  although  tho  Anamudi,  their  culminating-point,  is  higher  than  the 
Dodabetta.  It  rises  to  an  altitude  of  8,950  feet,  and  ten  other  peaks  exceed  7,000 
feet.  "  Discovered  "  more  than  thirty  years  after  the  Nilghiris,  the  Anamalahs 
have  remained  less  accessible,  and  the  health-resorts  established  here  by  the  English 
are  still  mere  hamlets.  This  is  due  partly  to  their  greater  distance  from  Madras, 
partly  to  the  political  conditions.  The  Nilghiris  lie  entirely  within  British 
territory,  whereas  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Anamalahs  are  comprised  in  the  native 
states  of  Cochin  and  Travancore. 
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The  AiiiinmlaliN  form  a  Ifss  isnlatrd  ^jntiip  tluiii  flic  Uluf  Moiuitainn.  Towiinls 
tin-  west  flicy  Idcak  into  panillil  ridjfcs,  which  (IchccikI  in  trrriiccM  down  to  thr 
Malabar  coaHf,  and  wliii  li  ha\i'  cariii'd  for  this  rcj^ion  tlw  title  of  Malahar,  that  in, 
Mn/i/ii  nir,  the  "  Many  IlillH,"  The  HyHtcin  in  continiu'd  Honthwards  iiy  a  chain 
which  niuy  Ih'  considered  aH  hch»n^in^  to  the  (ihats,  although  severed  from  thcni 
by  the  fjjap  of  ('oind)alort> ;  towardn  tho  eunt,  aim),  it  iuipiiij^i-s  ou  tho  I'ulni  high- 


Fitr.   134.— Tint  1'aikahi  Kai.lh  in  tub  KiT.niiintii. 
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lands,  which  stretch  for  some  (50  miles  thence  to  the  Maduni  lowlands.  Tho  Pulni, 
or  Vanighiri — that  is,  "  Wild  IJoar  Mountains" — arc  scarcely  less  elevated  than  the 
Anamulah  on  their  west  side ;  and  the  Pernulmali,  one  of  their  peaks,  exceeds  8,000 
feet.  ]5ut  towards  the  east  they  fall  rapidly,  terminating  in  a  simple  ridge  of 
wooded  hills.  The  southern  scarp  is  the  steepest,  in  some  places  presenting  the 
appearance  of  a  vertical  wall  of  gneiss  towering  above  the  coastlands. 

The  grassy  plateaux  of  the  Palui  groups  lack  the  fertility  of  the  Nilghiris, 
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whcn-  tlio  (1(>('oiii|)OKi>(l  rock,  iiiiii^rlin^  with  the  vc^ctabh<  hiiiiiif*,  prixhicr^*  an 
cxtromcly  ricli  noil.  On  th<>  I'ahiis  the  Nuh-soil  in  generally  a  Hrni  chiy,  on  which 
tho  humidity  Nctth'H,  and  where  the  decayed  vcm'tation  in  trannt'ornu'd  to  hiycrs  ol' 
jMuit.  Ncverthch'HM,  nuiiic  rich  tractN  arc  found  in  the  <h'|»rcHHionM  nl'  (lie  plntcau 
and  in  the  hiwcr  vaUcVf*,  wU*i*i'c  llic  j^arch'UH  and  orchards  of  the  l'iuro|M  an  sctthrH 
have  juxtiflcd  the  name  of  I'uhii — that  i.H,  "  l''ruil  Mountains,"  applied  to  thcM' 
uphinds. 

South  of  the  AiiiMnahdiH  and  I'alnis,  the  niountaiuH  coniplctinjj:  th(>  Mouthern 
hij^hhindM  of  the  I'eninmi!  i  fall  ^;radually  tovvurdu  Tape  Coniorin.  The  Carthiinoni 
ranv;e  huH  a  mean  altitud(M)f  wnrcely  more  than  '"{.OOO  feet,  al thou j,'h  they  prenent 
a  continuous  harrier  hroken  ])y  hut  few  ^;aps.  Ajjasiya,  their  hijifhcHt  peak,  on 
which   tlie   ruju  «if  Truvancore  had   cHtulilihhed  a    now  abandoned  observatory,  is 


Fig.  135.— Anamai.ah  Hillb. 
Bcale  1  :  1,300,000. 
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dedicated  to  the  mythical  beings,  at  once  God  and  man,  traditionally  supposed  to 
have  converted  the  inhabitants  of  this  region  to  JJrahmanism.  Covered  with  forests 
still  infested  by  multitudes  of  wild  beasts,  this  southernmost  range  of  the  Penin- 
sula is  much  dreaded  on  account  of  its  malarious  climate.  Till  recently  it  was 
visited  only  by  a  few  natives  pursuing  the  chase,  or  in  quest  of  fruits,  gums,  and 
bark.  But  here  also  roads  are  gradually  penetrating,  and,  in  imitation  of  his 
English  protectors,  the  raja  of  Tiavancore  has  recently  founded  the  health-resort  of 
Ivluttukulinyal  at  an  elevation  of  4,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Towards  the  east  the 
Alighiri  ridge,  branching  off  from  the  southern  chain,  penetrates  far  into  the 
Madura  plains.  The  lowlands  are  also  studded  with  numerous  isolated  bluffs,  formerly 
marine  islands,  "  resembling  haycocks  scattered  over  the  surface  of  a  meadow." 

These  hillocks  are  the  last  traces  of  the  Eastern  Ghats,  which,  north  of  the 
Caveri,  are  represented  by  the  Shivarai,  or  Siva- raj,  one  of  whose  peaks  is  nearly 
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Fij?.   liiC. — TiiK  Cochin  Backwatehs. 
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"i.^OO  fcrt  liif!;!:,  and  by  a  larp;o  mimbrr  of  other  <>:r(iu])s  iiiul  ridpos.  Tlic  ronjion 
soutli-oast  of  llio  Mysore  plateau  is  also  skirted  by  a  labyriiilli  of  hills;  but  as  tliey 
adv.iiit'e  northwards  the  Eastern  Ghats  assume  the  normal  aspect  of  a  coast  raii<>e, 

with  peaks  varyinj^  in  height 
from  3,500  to  5,000  feet.  In 
the  triaiii^ular  space  limited 
by  the  Western  and  Eastern 
Ghats,  Milghiris  and  Shivarai, 
the  southern  division  of  the 
Dekkan  plateau,  thai  is,  My- 
sore, which  has  a  mean  eleva- 
tion of  2,000  to  3,000  feet,  is 
strewn  with  isolated  crags,  to 
which  has  boon  applied  the 
term  (/riii/,  or  "  inaccessible." 
Some  of  these  masses,  rising 
from  1,000  to  1,600  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  plateau,  look 
like  towers,  and  can  be  scaled 
only  by  steps  cut  in  the  rock. 
Others  are  clothed  with  ver- 
dure to  the  summit,  .or  wher- 
ever the  rains  produce  suffi 
cient  moisture  to  form  little 
pools  or  springs.  These  bluffs 
were  all  admirably  suited  for 
strongholds,  hence  became  a 
frequent  source  of  strife 
amongst  the  local  potentates. 
The  western  part  of  the  pla- 
teau, skirted  by  the  Ghats,  is 
a  romantic  region  of  hills  and 
dales,  of  green  woodlands  and 
foaming  torrents.  Solitary 
huts  are  strewn  over  the  slopes 
fringing  the  paddy-iiolds,  and 
amid  the  areca  and  banana 
groves ;  but  towns  and  villages 
are  rare. 
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Thk  Malabar  and  CoROMANniii,  Coasts. 

Except  the  Ponani,  which  rises  on  the  east  side  of  the  Anamalah  Hills,  the 
rivers  of  Malabar  have  short  courses,  and  reach  the  sea  in  independent  channels. 
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In  the  dry  season  their  beds  are  almost  dried  up,  but  during  the  monsoon  they  send 
down  a  considerable  volume,  bursting  their  banks,  wasting  tlic  ciillivated  tracts, 
and  sweeping  away  t lie  villages.  West  of  the  .Mysore  and  Cmg  highlands  most 
of  them  flow  directly  to  the  coast,  but  farther  south  they  discliurgc  into  the 
riverain  lagoons,  here  known  as  hfirlaratcs.  In  many  places  these  higoons  are 
dis])osed  in  two,  tliree,  or  even  more  parallel  lines  with  the  coast,  and  the  whole 
seaboard  seems  to  have  been  composed  of  beaches  successively  depositi'd  by  the  sea, 
iind  then  separated  from  each  other  by  shallows,  where  the  salt  has  been  gradually 
replaccnl  by  fresh  water. 

The  level  of  the  backwaters  changes  with  the  sea.sons,  and  some  are  alternately 
filled  by  the  inundations  and  dried  up  during  tlie  droughts.  Others  have  been 
completely  banked  off  from  the  sea  and  reclaimed;  but  during  the  monsoons  these 
lacustrine  paddy-fields  are  always  in  danger  of  being  inundated.  The  works 
undertaken  to  prevent  these  disasters  occasionally  prove  inadequate ;  the  dykes 
are  swept  away  by  the  pressure  of  the  sea  or  the  watercourses,  and  these  little 
"Hollands"  on  the  Malabar  coast  again  become  engulfed.  Along  the  whole 
coast  a  line  of  backwaters  is  carefully  nuiintained  for  navigation  purposes,  and 
nearly  the  whole  local  trade  of  Cochin  and  Travancore  is  thus  carried  on  in  calm 
waters.  Even  during  the  dry  season  a  regular  service  is  kept  up  between  Oan- 
ganore.  Cochin,  and  AUepi  for  a  distance  of  about  100  miles.  At  other  times  the 
line  is  continued  much  farther,  in  one  direction  towards  Mangalore,  in  the  other  to 
Trivandram.  Near  Quilon,  where  the  chain  of  lagoons  was  interrupted  by  a  rocky 
headland,  a  canal  has  recently  been  cut  through  the  rock,  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  doubling  the  cape.  Here  the  laud  routes  are  almost  useless,  travellers  being 
able  to  transport  themselves  and  their  wares  180  miles  for  a  comparatively  triHing 
sum. 

Rounding  off  in  a  graceful  curve  eastwards,  the  Malabar  coast  terminates 
abruptly  at  the  Tvamari,  or  Kanjamur  headland,  the  Cape  Comorin  of  European 
geographers.  Beyond  this  point  two  successive  bays  mark  the  conunencement  of 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,  a  name  handed  down  probably  from  the  time  of  the 
ancient  Dravidian  Chora  dynasty.  Here  the  highlands  proper  fall  off  before 
reaching  the  cape,  within  21  miles  of  which  the  chief  range  terminates  in  the 
Mundraghiri  Peak,  whence  the  water-parting  falls  gradually  through  a  series  of 
terraces.  Then  the  last  eminences  disappear  under  the  forest  growths,  some 
scattered  granite  blocks  alone  marking  the  direction  of  the  main  axis.  Hetweeu 
the  last  hills  and  the  cape  an  old  wall,  here  and  there  interrupted  by  rocks  and 
jungle,  continues  seawards  the  natural  rampart  of  the  Cardamoms,  thus  block- 
ing the  southern  gap,  which  is  now  soon  to  be  traversed  by  a  railway.  Nor  did 
this  artificial  barrier,  even  in  past  times,  prevent  insemuble  transitions  from  taking 
place  from  shore  to  shore.  Meeting  with  no  serious  obstacle,  the  south-west  mon- 
soon sweeps  freely  over  the  southern  plains  of  Coromandel,  supplying  sufficient 
moisture  to  feed  the  perennial  river  Tamraparni.  On  the  other  hand,  the  north- 
east monsoon  reaches  the  southern  districts  of  Travancore,  west  of  Cape  Comorin, 
here  producing  a  corresponding  mixture  of  climates  and  vegetation.     Hence  the 
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surprising-  nurn1)or  of  speci«^s  foiind  in  tliis  ro^jion,  wlioro,  durinp;  a  short  excursion, 
the  l)()tiinist  Losclicnaulf  <!(>  In  Tour  colIiMtod  over  forty  useful  plants,  which  he 
afterwards  introduced  into  the  island  of  Jicunion. 

Even  in  their  physical  appearance  and  the  outlines  of  their  shores,  Imth  sloj)es 
reHend>le  each  other.     On  either  side  of  the  cape  the  lacustrine  busins  scattered 
ov«'r  the  surface  no  longer  form  continuous  lagoons  separated  by  strips  of  coastlands 
from  the  sea,  but  iricgular  ponds,  dammed  up  and  utilised  in  irrigating  the  paddy- 
Fig.  137.— Cai'k  C'omorin. 

Scale  1  :  400,000. 
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fields.  Nevertheless,  the  section  of  the  Madura  coast  known  as  the  "  Fisheries  "  is 
a  true  desert,  covei'cd  with  shifting  dunes.  Here  the  decomposed  surface  sandstone 
is  converted  into  sand,  which  is  distributed  by  the  winds  «)ver  the  country,  and 
which  has  already  .swallowed  up  several  villages.  Yet  amid  these  sands  flourish 
many  palin-groves,  supplying  to  thousands  the  wood  for  their  huts,  fruits  and  sap 
for  their  food  and  drink. 

In  no  other  part  of  India  are  tanks  more  numerous  than  on  the  plains  sloping 
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to  tho  Coromnndol  coast.  According  to  the  hist  official  returns,  there  are  as  many 
as  5,700  in  Madura,  and  over  ;}7,0C0  in  ^[ysore.  In  some  districts  the  space 
occupied  by  these  reservoirs  ecjuals  that  of  the  irrigated  hinds  themselves,  and  many 
cover  a  very  hirge  area.  The  Chumhrum-bankum,  near  Madras,  the  hirgest  of 
these  artificial  basins,  is  retained  by  a  dam  nearly  4  miles  long;  and  another,  fed  by 
the  northern  branch  of  tlie  (Javeri,  is  confined  on  its  west  side  by  a  dyke  over 
10  miles  in  length.  !Most  of  them  exist  from  time  immemorial,  having  been  always 
maintained  by  the  people  in  spite  of  wars,  famine,  and  pestilence.  They  are  pre- 
vented from  spreading  out  into  marshes  by  their  vertical,  or  steeply  inclined  edges, 
which  are  intersected  by  oblique  tracks  accessible  to  men  and  animals.  Nevertheless, 
their  forms  have  been  gradually  modified  by  floods,  landslips,  and  crevasses,  in  such 
a  way  as  generally  to  harmonise  with  the  features  of  the  surrounding  landscape. 
Their  bays,  inlets,  and  headlands  often  give  them  the  aspect  of  natural  lakes. 
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TiiK  Pexxar  and  Caveri  Rivers. 

These  reservoirs  are  all  the  more  needed  that  the  streams  flowing  from  tho 
Western  Ghats  and  the  Iklysore  plateau  are  subject  to  the  greatest  vicissitudes  in 
their  discharge.  The  Pennar,  Pinakini,  or  Poniar — that  is,  •'  River  of  Gold  "— 
rises  in  the  moist  neighbourhood  of  ^Mysore,  and  after  a  course  of  340  miles  is 
completely  exhausted  in  the  dry  season.  In  its  upper  course  it  is  no  doubt  arrested 
at  intervals  and  diverted  to  the  reservoirs,  over  five-sixths  of  its  normal  volume 
being  thus  applied  to  irrigating  the  riverain  plains.  Rut  during  the  rains  one  of 
the  upper  tanks  will  sometimes  overflow  or  burst  its  barriers,  the  sudden  access  of 
water  and  debris  causing  those  lower  down  to  give  way  in  their  turn.  Then  a 
perfect  deluge  sweeps  from  terrace  to  terrace  down  to  the  plains,  which  for  months 
together  are  changed  to  an  inland  sea. 

Like  most  other  rivers  draining  to  the  east  coast  of  the  I'eninsula,  the  Pennar 
ramifies  into  several  branches  above  its  mouth,  and  advances  seawards  through  a 
crescent  of  alluvial  deposits.  Its  waters  are  dammed  up  at  Nellore,  and  diverted 
southwards  to  a  network  of  rills,  irrigating  a  tract  over  02,000  acres  in  extent.  A 
portion  of  the  stream  is  also  intercepted  at  the  "gate"  of  the  Eastern  Ghats,  and 
directed  north-eastwards  towards  the  Kistna  basin. 

South  of  the  Pennar,  or  Vata  Pennar— that  is,  "Northern  Pennar"— as  it  is 
also  called,  other  less  copious  streams,  such  as  the  Palar,  Ten  Pennar,  or  "  Southern 
Pennar,"  and  Vellar  (Vallaur),  or  "  White  River,"  present  analogous  phenomena. 
The  Palar,  or  "  Milk  River,"  also  flowing  from  the  Mysore  plateau,  becomes  alter- 
nately a  majestic  stream  and  a  dry  bed  of  sand.  During  one  of  its  inundations, 
which  still  lingers  in  the  memory  of  the  riverain  populations,  it  left  its  old  channel 
in  the  delta  region,  where  now  a  mere  rivulet  flows  under  the  name  of  the  Cortelliar, 
or  "  Old  Palar,"  to  a  lagoon  north  of  Madras.  The  new  Palar,  which  receives 
nearly  the  whole  volume  of  the  fluvial  basin,  enters  the  sea  54  miles  south  of  its 
ancient  mouth. 

Of  all  the  South  Indian  rivers  the  Caveri,  already  known  by  this  name  to  the 
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fj;(>nf»rap]icr  rtolcmy,  is  ut  oner  tlio  most  copious,  and  drains  (he  larj»ost  area. 
I{isiii<»  on  tho  same  slope  of  llie  Western  (iliiits  in  the  (^ir<j;  territory,  it  traverses 
the  wliole  southern  division  of  the  Mysore  phiteau,  wlienee  it  eseapes  over  the 
Sivasainudraui  I'alls.  At  this  point  it  ramifies  into  two  hranches,  eneirelinji^  wilh 
their  eiiscad(>s  and  rajjids  an  ishind  0  miles  hnifj,  strewn  witli  gneiss  houlihrs  and 
shaded  with  magnifi<(iit  tind)er.  During  the  dry  season  the  Cuveri  is  redueed 
to  a  few  silvery  tlireads  trickling  over  their  rocky  heds,  hut  with  the  return  of  the 
rains  its  cataracts  are  amongst  the  finest  in  the  whole  world.  Then  is  seen  north 
of  the  island  a  stream  some  4'JO  yards  hroad,  with  a  volume  at  least  equal  to  the 
mean  of  the  (iaronne  or  Loire,  precipitated  over  a  fall  fully  ^500  feet  high  into  a 
rocky  chasm,  whenc(>  the  hrokeii  waters  rise  in  spray  and  mist.  Below  these 
cataracts  the  Cuveri,  hemnu>d  in  hetween  the  projecting  spurs  of  the  Nilghiris  and 
Shivarai,  eseapes  from  the  highlands  through  a  series  of  ahruptly  winding  gorges. 
Then,  swollen  hy  the  rivers  from  the  Nilghiris  and  I'alghat  depressicm,  it  meanders 
over  the  plains,  ramifying  at  last  into  the  innumerahle  hranches  of  the  delta,  some 
of  whi(!h  are  old  channels  of  artificial  origin. 

Tiike  the  Palar,  the  Caveri  has  shifted  its  chief  branch.  The  arm  which  has 
retained  the  mime  of  the  river  contiimea  to  follow  its  normal  easterly  direction 
towards  Karikal.  Hut  the  Kolerun  or  Kolidam  channel,  which  carries  off  the 
largest  volume,  trends  to  the  north-east,  leaving  to  the  right  all  the  secondary 
streams  which  ramify  over  a  tract  with  a  coast-line  upwards  of  100  miles  in  extent. 
The  Caveri  d«dta  is  thus  one  of  the  largest  in  India,  and  the  seaward  advance 
beyond  the  normal  coast-line  yields  in  superficial  area  only  to  those  of  the  (ianges 
and  3Iaha  Naddi.  But  it  does  not  consist  exclusively  of  recent  alluvia.  Deposits  20 
to  30  feet  above  high-water  mark  cover  the  surface  of  the  delta,  and  these  deposits 
have  been  deeply  eioded  by  the  branches  of  the  river,  and  intersected  by  the 
navigable  Buckingham  Canal.  This  fine  artificial  artery,  which  has  developed  a 
large  local  traffic,*  serves  to  connect  the  Kistna  with  the  Caveri  delta.  The  whole 
of  this  regi(m  seems  to  have  been  upheaved  several  yards,  and  old  i.slands,  fringed 
by  fo.ssil  timber,  now  rise  alxive  the  gently  undulating  plain.  Ea.stwards  the  delta 
impinges  on  insular  rocks,  similar  to  those  forming  on  the  south  the  Ramesvaram 
headland.  Here  the  mainland  projects  towards  the  group  of  islets  situated  on 
the  nortli  coast  of  Ceylon,  liut  instead  of  encroaching  on  the  sea  by  fresh  deposits, 
the  old  delta  formations,  like  those  of  the  more  northern  rivers  on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  are  being  gradually  eroded  by  the  surf.  To  this  erosive  action  of  the  sea  is 
due  the  straight  line  which  now  replaces  the  former  curve  of  the  coast  southwards 
to  Cape  Calimcre,  and  thence  by  a  sharp  turn  westwards  to  Adrampatam.  Even 
in  the  roughest  weather,  safe  anchorage  is  afforded  to  shipping  in  the  smooth 
waters  of  the  inlet  thus  developed  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Manaar. 

The  chief  dyke  by  which  the  waters  of  the  C'averi  are  diverted  to  the  canals  of 

the  delta,  "  the  (jiarden  of  Southern  India,"  is  at  least  one  thousand  five  hundred 

years  old.     Yet  it  is  still  in  such  a  good  state  of  preservation,  that  it  bus  served  as  a 

model  for  unalt)gous  works  constructed  lower  down  across  the  Kolerun.     During 

*  Shipiiing  of  tlie  Biukingham  Canal  (1878):  268,900  tons;  140,000  passengerfi. 
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the  rains  these  dams  have  to  sustain  the  pressure  of  u  stream  at  times  discharging 
332,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  but  with  a  moan  volume  scarcely  exceeding  12,000 
feet,  and  the  irrigation  canals  ramify  over  a  tract  fully  835,000  acn^s  in  extent. 
Owing  to  its  beneficent  character,  the  Caveri  is  almost  as  highly  venerated  as  the 
Gauges  itself,  and  to  the  devotee  it  is  known  only  as  the  Dakshini  Ganga,  or 
"  Southern  Ganges."      According  to  one  local  legend  it  is  even  a  holier  stream 

Fig.  138,— The  Caveui  Delta. 
Gfiolo  1 : 1,800,000. 


0  to  16  Feet.  16  Feet  and  upwards. 
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than  its  Himalayan  rival,  which  comes  every  year,  by  subterranean  channels,  to 
renew  ?t8  virtue  in  the  sacred  waters  of  the  Caveri.  Hence  pilgrims  still  flock  in 
thousands  to  bathe  at  the  sources,  confluences,  and  falls  of  the  venerated  stream. 

At  some  points  of  the  coast,  lying  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fertilising  waters, 
the  arid  sands  and  shifting  dunes  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  rich  plains 
more  favourably  situated.     Such  little  desert  patches  serve  to  show  what  the  whole 
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limd  would  lu'come  but  lor  the  vust  system  of  irn'<»'ati<)ii  that  Im.s  hero  been 
devcldpcd.  Tluiuks  to  these  e.xtensivo  works,  most  of  the  f'oroinaiidel  seaboard  is 
sutlicicutly  watered,  and  its  sliores  are  reeoj^nised  from  a  distune*'  by  the  contiiiuous 
forest  of  coconut  pahns  witli  which  they  are  now  frinf,'ed.  Tlie  only  serious  break 
occurs  between  the  I'ulur  and  Northern  I'ennar,  where  for  a  spuco  of  about  'M\ 

miles  the  large  I'ulicat  lagoon  is  .separated 
by  a  strip  of  sand  from  the  sea.  This  outer 
edge,  and  the  islets  dotted  over  the  basin, 
yield  noliiing  but  jungle,  which  supplies 
^Fadrus  with  much  of  its  fuel.  Even  on 
the  west  side  the  .soil  is  covered  with  exten- 
sive tracts  of  .saline  efflorescences,  relieved 
oidy  here  and  there  by  u  few  villages,  with 
their  tamarind  groves  and  cultivated  oases. 
Along  the  Coromandel  coast  some  traces 
have  been  observed  of  upheaval,  liut  the 
submarine  erui)fion,  suppo.sed  to  have  taken 
place  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  some 
10  miles  olf  Pondicherry,  is  mentioned  only 
by  a  single  traveller,  who  speaks  of  having 
.seen  it  from  u  vessel  under  sail.  Neverthe- 
less the  a.spect  of  the  surface  waters  would 
seem  to  imply  that  from  some  .still  unex- 
plained cause,  considerable  disturbances 
occur  on  the  bed  of  the  sea  along  the 
('oromandel,  Ceylon,  and  Malabar  coasts. 
At  several  points  are  seen  stretches  of 
muddy  water  even  in  great  depths.  The 
waves  break  against  these  yellow  or  red 
spaces  where  the  surface  remains  alwaj's 
smooth  or  slightly  undulated.  Hence 
vessels  here  take  refuge  as  in  a  port,  and 
these  waters  are  favourite  feeding  or  spawn- 
ing grounds  for  multitudes  of  tish.  No 
marine  region  deserves  more  careful  study 
than  these  turbid  islands  encircled  by  clear 
water.  They  seem  to  teem  with  myriads 
of  animalcula,  changing  the  liquid  element 
y  jjj,g^  almost  to  the  consistency  of  mud. 
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Inhabit.xnts. — The  Dravidiaxs. 

The  whole  of  Southern  India  is  occupied  by  Dravidian  peoples,  so  named  from 
some  southern  tribes  vaguely  mentioned  by  the  old  Sanskrit  writers.     This  term 
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Dravidian,  us  adopted  by  modern  ethnologists,  is  now  applied  to  all  tlie  populations 
of  the  south  and  central  provinces,  who  speak  dialects  of  a  connnon  stock  language, 
differing  funflamentally  both  from  the  northern  Aryan  and  the  Kolarian  of  the 
Vindhya  Uplands.  The  I)ravidians  are  not  believed  l)y  most  Indian  scientific  men 
to  1)0  the  true  aborigines  of  the  peninsula.  Although  settled  for  thousands  of  years 
in  the  country,  they  seem  to  b<>  connected  by  their  speech  with  the  iJrahuis  of 
Baluchistan,*  and  to  have  reached  their  present  homes  from  the  north-west  frontier. 
Gradually  driven  from  the  north  by  the  subsequent  Aryan  invaders,  they  have 
become  concentrated  in  the  southern  regions.  To  judge  from  the  primitive 
elements  of  their  speech,  they  seem  to  have  possessed  a  certain  degree  of  culture 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  before  they  were  brought  under  the  direct  influence  of 
the  Aryan  intruders.  They  were  acquainted  with  many  industries,  such  as 
spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  pottery  ;  they  had  boats,  and  even  decked  vessels,  and 
made  use  of  all  the  metals  except  tin,  zinc,  and  lead.  They  built  "  strong 
dwellings"  and  temples,  but  could  not  embellish  them  with  sculptures.  They 
had  a  knowledge  of  letters,  and  traced  their  characiters  on  the  leaves  of  the  2)almyra 
palm.  At  their  feasts  the  poets  sang  the  national  glories,  and  stirred  the  people  by 
the  recital  of  their  heroic  deeds.  The  invasion  of  the  Dravidian  lands  is  related  in 
the  Ilamayana  epic,  and  the  local  legends  speak  of  a  civiliser  from  the  north,  the 
sage  Agasthya,  before  whom  the  Vindhya  Hills  "fell  prostrate"  to  facilitate  his 
journey  southwards.  In  the  belief  of  orthodox  Hindus  he  still  lives,  dwelling  on 
the  mountain  which  bears  his  name,  in  the  Cardamom  range,  Avest  of  Tiunevclli. 
But  whatever  personality  is  to  be  attributed  to  this  legendary  being,  Aryan 
influences  had  already  made  groat  progress  before  the  first  arrival  of  the  Greek 
mariners  on  the  southei-n  shores  of  the  Peninsula ;  for  even  at  this  early  epoch  most 
of  the  cities  bore  Sanskrit  names. 

Amongst  the  various  Dravidian  tongues  current  in  the  southern  regions  and 
north  of  the  Kistna,  there  are  four — the  Telugu,  Tamil,  Malayalam,  and  Canarese — 
which  have  risen  to  the  position  of  literary  languages.  Telugu  prevails  on  the 
eastern  seaboard,  from  the  IMahendraghiri  Pass  to  Lake  Pulikat,  and  throughout  the 
east  of  Mysore.  Here  it  is  spoken  by  about  fifteen  millions  altogether,  and  is  also 
the  speech  of  some  colonists  settled  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  peninsula,  as  well 
as  of  numerous  immigrants  in  Burmah.  These  Dravidian  Telugus  have,  moreover, 
given  their  name  of  Kalinga,  contracted  to  Kling,  to  all  the  Hindus  residing  in 
Penang,  Singapore,  and  other  parts  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  The  Indian 
colonists,  who  brought  their  civilisation  to  Sumatra  and  Java,  came  probably  from 
the  Telugu  coast.  The  term  Gentu,  originally  applied  by  the  missionaries  to  all 
the  "  gentiles,"  or  pagans  of  the  Peninsula,  is  now  restricted  more  particularly  to 
the  natives  of  Telugu  speech.  Poems,  proverbs,  tales,  make  up  their  primitive 
literature.  The  great  Sanskrit  epics  were  translated  into  Telugu  as  early  as  the 
twelfth  century,  and  then  began  the  golden  age  of  this  rich  and  harmonious  tongue, 
the  "Italian  of  India." 

Till  recently  Tamil,  or  Tamul,  ranked  next  to  Telugu,  in  respect  of  the  nmubers 
•  Lafsen,  "  Indieche  Alterthumskunde  "  ;  Caldwell,  "  Dravidian  Languages." 
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spoakinj?  it  ;  but  since  the  j»rt'at  i'uininc  of  1H77,  whicli  riij^od  t'spociully  in  the 
iKirthorii  proviiKH's  of  tho  Miidran  Prosidcncy,  it  takes  tho  first  position,  Ihmm}; 
ciirreiit  tliroii;,'lii)Ut  the  whole  of  tho  oastern  shtpc  holwoon  Lake  I'lilikat  ami 
Trivaudrain,  and  in  tlio  norlhorn  half  of  Ceylon.  It  is  the  speech  of  nearly 
1(>,(M)(), ()()()  natives  in  these  re<^ions,  and  is  rapidly  encroaehin<f  on  the  Telu<;u 
domain  in  all  tho  towns  alonj?  tho  railway  routes,  and  wherever  the  Europeans 
are  settled  in  larj^^e  imnihors  with  Tamil  domestics.  All  the  Vishnuite  Hrahimins 
of  Mysore  speak  this  lan^^uaj^e,  while  the  Mohammedans  chiefly  use  Hindustani. 

Tamil  may  bo  rejjarded  as  tho  first  (jf  Dravidian  ton<^ues,  in  tho  surprising 
wealth  of  its  voeabulary  and  idiomatic  phraso(do<^y,  as  well  as  the  anti(|uity  of  its 
elassieal  literature.  Some  of  its  oldest  writinjjfs  date  at  least  froTii  the  tenth 
century,  and  thousaiuls  of  Tamil  works  are  now  issued  by  tho  ^ladras  press. 
Poems,  including  thoso  by  the  Italian  missionary  Ueschi,  uro  vei-y  numerous,  but 
thoy  are  noted  loss  for  vigour  of  thought  than  for  extreme  elegance  and  artificial 
refinement  of  expression.  Thus  all  poetic  compositions  are  required  to  begin  with 
tt  word  taken  from  the  special  list  of  terms  of  good  omen.  Nevertheless,  under 
tho  intluenee  of  the  new  ideas,  Tamil  literature  is  breaking  away  from  the 
trammels  of  the  past,  and  more  recent  works,  dealing  with  c(mtemporary  subjects, 
are  characterised  by  greater  precision  and  a  more  (duistcned  style.  A  chair  of 
Tamil  was  founded  in  1881  in  the  Paris  school  of  living  oriental  languages. 

Thanks  to  their  cntcri)rising  spirit,  tho  Tamil-speaking  populations  constitute 
one  of  the  main  elements  of  regeneration  in  the  Peninsula.  Within  their  domain 
are  situated  Madras,  third  city  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Emjjire,  and  Pondichcrry, 
capital  of  the  French  possessions.  Foiul  of  migrating,  they  have  become  the  most 
numerous  body  in  all  tho  military  cantonments  south  of  Bombay.  To  the  same 
stock  belong  most  of  the  coolies  employed  in  Mauritius,  and  other  colonies  beyoTid 
the  seas ;  and  although  the  Hindus  of  Penang  and  Singapore  bear  the  name  of 
Klings,  that  is  Kalingas  or  Telugus,  they  are,  none  the  le.ss,  nearly  all  of  pure  Tamil 
blood. 

The  Dravidians  of  Malayalam  (Malayalim,  or  Maleolum)  speech,  who  number 
over  5,000,000  on  the  Malabar  coast  between  Mangalore  and  Trivandrani,  are  far 
more  indifferent  than  the  Tamil  peoples  to  modern  ideas.  Holding  themselves 
aloof  from  tho  march  of  events,  they  live  still  in  the  past,  leaving  to  the  kindred 
races  all  the  commercial  positions,  fresh  pursuits,  and  emoluments  of  the  present. 
Uf  all  Dravidian  tongues,  the  Midayalam  has  been  most  affected  by  Sanskritic 
elements,  and  is  now  subject  chiefly  to  Tamil  influences. 

Another  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Dravidian  family  is  the  Canarese 
(Kannada,  or  Karnataka),  spoken  by  about  9,000,000  in  the  region  stretching 
from  Goa  and  the  Kistna  southwards  to  the  Nilghiris.  But,  by  a  strange  mis- 
apprehension, the  term  Karnataka,  which  probably  means  "  Black  Land,"  and 
which  is  applied  properly  to  the  rich  tracts  of  the  plateau  under  cotton  plantations, 
has  been  transferred  by  Europeans  to  the  Tamil  territory  along  the  Coromandel 
seaboard. 

The  Tulu  (Tuluva,  or  Tuluvu)  of  the  Mangalore  coast  is  also  included  among 
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the  literary  Dravidian  tongues,  although  it  possesses  mithing  be\ond  some  transla- 
tions from  the  Sanskrit,  in  Malayahuu  cliaracters,  and  a  few  religious  treatises  in 
Canareso  letters.  It  is  spctken  by  scarcely  more  than  JJOO.OOO,  in  a  small  enclave 
between  the  Canarese,  Malayalam,  and  Kudagu.  The  last  mentioned  is  current  in 
the  territory  of  Curg,  but,  like  the  Tulu,  is  destitute  of  an  original  literature. 

Fig.  no. — LANOVAnBS  of  80UTIIBUN  India. 
Sonln  1 !  12,000,000. 
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Nevertheless,  it  constitutes  a  distinct  variety  of  the  Dravidian,  as  do  also  the  Toda 
and  the  dialects  of  some  other  Nilghiri  tribes.  The  songs  of  the  <  urg  peasantry- 
are  cheerful  and  animated,  whereas  those  of  the  other  South  Indian  peoples  are 
nearly  all  slow  and  melancholy. 

All  the  Dravidian  tongues  pre.sent  special  features,  and  differ  so  greatly  from 
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cnch  otlicr  that  the  Tamil,  Tclujjii,  ^fiilayalain,  <»r  raiiarcMO  Npoakinp;  rotninunition 
urc  not  iiuitiiiilly  iiit<'lliu:ilil<'.  Iiiclinliii^' tlio  Dnividians  of  th(>  Central  I'roviiicrs 
and  IJ(Mi^al,  Hiich  as  the  (ioiids  and  Oraoiis,  hut  cxcludinff  certain  iMMtploH  of  tlio 
Ganj^elic  plains  and  Himalayan  tcrai,  who  Hocni  to  he  of  the  Hanie  Ntctek,  the 
I >ra vidian  linguistic  family  may  he  e.stiniated  at  ahout  r>0,()()0, ()()(>  nllojifetlier. 
lU'vond  the  Penitisula  this  family  Mcems  to  have  no  distinct  relalionshi])  with  any 
other,  altliou^h  it  l)etrays  some  slijfht  analoj^y  in  its  structure  with  the  Mongolian, 
Maneliu,  Tunj^us,  and  esjK'cially  the  Usfiuk  branches  of  the  Kinno-Tataric  j,'rou|i. 
All  its  varietii's  have  passed  from  the  purely  ajjffjiutinative  to  a  more  or  less 
duvelopt'd  iuHectinjf  state.  Thus,  throuf^h  'onquests  and  Muccessive  migrations,  the 
two  groat  sections  of  one  othnical  domain  would  seem  to  huvo  Ikjou  grudually 
separated  towards  both  extremities  of  the  continent. 

At  the  sanu!  time,  an  arj»nment  for  tlic  aflinity  of  all  the  Dravidians  with  the 
races  of  Northern  Asia  cannot  he  huilt  upon  a  possible  resenddanco  of  their 
respective  lan<;fua<i;es.  The  "  Mon}>[ol "  type  is,  no  d(mht,  met  amonjfst  many 
Indian  populations,  hut  there  are  others  whose  features  differ  little  from  those 
of  the  negroes,  Australians,  Malays,  Semites,  and  Kgyptians.  Peoples  of  diverse 
origin  may  have  probably  succewh d  each  other  in  Southern  India,  but  tuey  have 
here  become  ho  intermingled  that  it  is  no  long(>r  ])ossible  to  recover  the  j  rimitive 
elements.  The  great  contrasts  Ix^tween  ethnical  types  are  produced  by  <■  lunate, 
diet,  social  habits,  and  esjx'cially  the  hereditary  influence  of  castes,  even  when 
these  wi're  originally  based  merely  cm  differences  of  professions.  Colour,  which 
varies  from  dark  to  pale  yellow,  or  ashy  grey,  is  not  a  mark  of  race,  for  it  varies 
consid(>rably  in  the  same  family,  according  to  the  individual  pursuits.  Speaking 
generally,  the  complexion  is  found  to  be  more  or  less  dark,  in  proportion  to  the 
dryness  of  the  climate.  The  Dravidians  of  Malabar,  dweHinj^*  mostly  in  the  shade 
of  large  trees,  in  a  region  exposed  to  copious  rain.';,  arc  tn.uch  lighter  than  their 
kindred  of  the  Coromandel  plains,  which  arc  at  once  dryer  and  less  wooded.  In 
the  same  tribe,  such  as  the  Shanars,  nearly  all  employed  on  the  coconut  planta- 
tions, those  of  Malabar  are  as  fair  as  Brahmans,  while  those  of  Coromandel  are 
dark  as  negroes.  On  the  whole,  the  great  mass  of  the  Dravidian  populations  differs 
in  no  respects  from  the  Aryans.  Yet  these  intruders  from  the  north  cannot  have 
been  numerous  enough  to  have  imparted  their  racial  type  to  40,000,000  of 
human  beings.  On  entering  a  court  of  justice,  in  a  Telugu  or  Tamil  district, 
presided  over  by  an  English  mtigistrate,  one  is  struck  by  the  resemblance  of  the 
features,  only  the  Dravidian  physiognomy  expresses  more  softness  and  cunning, 
the  European  more  strength  and  determination. 

Of  all  the  Dravidians,  those  most  spoken  of  since  the  "  discovery  "  of  the 
Nilghiris,  are  the  Toda.'-,  or  Tudas,  a  small  Canarese-speaking  community,  who 
numbered  less  than  700  souls  in  1871,  but  who,  thanks  to  their  seclusion  in  these 
uplands,  have  been  enahUnl  to  preserve  their  primitive  usages.  Their  ancient 
culture,  traditionally  introduced  from  the  eastern  plains  of  Kanara,  some  eight 
hundred  years  ago,  has  not  been  the  sole  cause  of  the  great  attention  paid  to  them. 
Enthusiastic  naturalists  have  sought  affinities  for  the  Todas  among  the  Kelts,  "  Pelas- 
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gians,"  and  other  Indo-European  peoples.     Yet  their  features  differ  in  no  respenjt 
from  those  of  millions  of  other  Dravidians,  and  their  complexion  is  much  darker 
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tliiiii  I  lull  III  iiiitHt  natives  (if  Miilaliar.  Tlu-y  urc  ntlu'rwisc  tall  and  wcll-projKir- 
ti<tin'<l,  tlmiij,'!)  nut  m  ntlniHi  as  they  had  Ihhmi  (K'scriU'd  l)y  the  first  ol)s('rv«'rH. 
Thoy  arc  nt'  a  mild,  {HMtccfid  dispnsition,  s<inu>\v)iat  indnlmt,  and  witlxnit  anihilinn, 
but  bravo  and  ••!'  dij^niticd  carriajfc.  As  they  walk  by,  wrapped  in  tlieir  "  tojfa," 
they  look  alnmst  like  Itdiiian  senators.  Their  national  nanip  of  "  Tinhi "  means 
••  Moil,"  but  by  their  n«'i>;hlMiwrs  it  is  taken  in  the  senso  of  "  Sliepherds,"  and 
tbeir  pursuits  are,  in  fact,  of  an  essentially  pastoral  ehara«'ter.  They  <lo  not  follow 
the  chase,  and  their  oidy  \vcap<in  is  an  iron  axe,  used  exclusively  for  fellinji;  timber. 
Thcv  do  not  till  the  land,  the  natural  pnMlucts  of  which  bolonjf  to  all  in  connnon, 
for  the  idea  of  iJrojRM'ty  is  still  n-strictcd  to  the  hut,  its  contents,  and  live  stock. 
Kssenlially  a  pastoral  peoph',  their  only  occupation,  almost  their  tiidy  relief  ion,  is 
the  care  of  their  cattle.  Milk,  their  chief  diet,  is  the  object  of  a  kind  of  worship. 
The  head  milkers,  chosen  fnim  the  class  of  pnki,  or  "  Sons  of  (icxl,"  are  real  priests, 
practisiu},'  celibacy,  wearing  a  sjK'oial  f?arb,  and  living  apart.  A  sacred  vow  of 
illustrious  linea^i^  heads  the  herd,  adorned  with  a  M\ — a  precious  object,  said 
to  have  descended  from  heaven.  After  the  morninj?  purification,  the  priest  does 
homage  to  the  venerated  aninutl,  and  blesses  the  herd  with  his  white  wand. 

All  tlio  rites  of  this  little  community  have  the  same  pastoral  character.  After 
the  death  of  a  Toda,  the  villaj^e  h(Td  is  driven  in  procession  before  the  IkkIv,  then 
one  or  two  cows  arc  immolated,  to  accompany  him  on  his  long  jourii'  \\  The 
Makarti  crag,  which  rises  abruptly  al)ove  the  western  i)lateuu  of  the  ]NJghiris, 
and  which  is  inhabitcnl  by  a  recluse,  "  keeper  of  the  gate  of  heaven,"  is  revered  as 
the  point  of  contact  between  this  world  and  that  beyond  the  grave. 

The  other  Nilghiri  tribes  are  also  Dravidians  in  speech,  if  not  by  descent.  The 
Badagars,  or  "  Northmen,"  usually  calle<l  liurghers  by  English  writers,  are  recent 
immigrants,  driven  from  Mysore  by  famine  and  oppression.  According  to  the 
official  returns,  they  numbered  20,000  in  1871,  yet  pay  a  small  tribute  to  the 
Todas  in  return  for  the  right  of  settlement.  Agriculturists  and  worshippers  of 
Siva,  they  are  divided  into  numerous  castes,  differing,  in  other  respects,  but  little 
from  the  surroimding  lowlandcrs.  The  Kotahs,  or  Gobatars — that  is,  "  Cow- 
killers  " — also  pay  a  tribute  to  the  Todas  as  the  original  owners  of  the  land.  The 
Kotahs  are  the  artisans,  mechanics,  minstrels,  and  dancers  at  the  feasts  of  all  the 
other  tribes,  by  whom,  however,  they  are  held  in  great  contempt,  owing  to  their 
uncleanly  habits  and  omnivorous  tastes.  The  Kurumbas,  or  "  Volunteers,"  are 
even  still  more  despised,  although  the  Badagars  select  their  sorcerers  from  this 
tribe — doubtless  because  it  is  supposed  to  be  more  familiar  with  the  secrets  of 
nature.  According  to  Wulhouse,  the  Kurumbas  formed  a  powerful  confederacy  in 
the  Hfteenth  century,  since  which  time  they  have  lost  their  old  culture.  The 
Trulas,  or  Eriligarus — that  is,  "  People  of  Darkness  " — who  occupy  the  marshy, 
wooded  tract  at  the  foot  of  the  Nilghiris,  are  regarded  rather  as  foul  animals  than 
human  beings.  Their  neighbours  describe  them  as  associating  with  tigers,  to 
whom  the  mothers  entrust  their  offspring.  The  Irulas,  who  number  about  3,000, 
and  the  Soligas  of  the  eastern  hills,  as  well  as  the  Kotahs  and  Kurumbas,  speak 
the  Dravidian  dialeets  of  the  civilised  peoples  with  whom  they  are  in  contact. 
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liut  they  nr»>  regnrdrd,  rightly  or  wrongly,  an  desceiidcil  Iroiii  the  alMirigines,  wlio 
pre<'tid  till'  nutnerouH  niegalitbic  inonutiients  scattered  over  the  Nilgbiris,  the  Ciug, 
anil  Mysore  iiplamlH.  Thi>se  nionunients,  whirh  contain  the  charred  n mains  of 
l)ones,  weapons,  vases,  and  orninnents,  are  in  any  case  atlrilmteil  by  tlic  hiavidiiins 
theinHclvcs  to  a  previous  race,  extirpated  by  tlieir  ancestors.  'I'liey  regard  tbcse 
alMtrigiiies  us  the  builders  of  the  Jv<ii/(/liiiif,or  ramparts,  which  intersect  the  country 
in  all  directions.  These  ramparts  are  18  or  '-iO  feet  high,  and  idways  flanked  by  a 
ditch  10  feet  broad  and  deep.  In  many  places  there  is  even  a  ilouble,  trelile,  or 
quailrii|)le  wall,  anil  a  highly  picturesipie  appearance  is  imparted  to  these  eminences 
by  the  lii  ge  trees  l)y  which  they  are  now  overgrown.  The  total  length  of  these 
remarkal)le  rann)arts,  erected  by  a  race  whose  very  name  1ms  perished,  is  estimated 
in  ("wrg  idone  at  over  100  miles. 

lU-yond  the  Nilghiri  highlands  there  are  some  other  tribes  "csembling  the 
Todas  and  Kadagars  in  their  usages,  who  might  also  be  regarded  as  repn  renting 
the  aboriginal  element.  Such  are  the  Koragars,  forming  the  lowest  custo  of  slaves 
in  the  Mangalore  district,  and  formerly  comp(>lled  to  wear  nothing  but  foliage  as 
their  national  dress.  Since  the  establislnnent  of  IJritish  rule,  the  men  have  laid 
aside  this  leafy  garb,  while  the  women,  alvays  nu)re  conservative  of  old  institutions, 
are  still  draped  in  intertwined  branches.  Hut  they  have  already  forgotten  the 
origin  of  this  costume,  for  it  is  worn  over  their  woven  garments,  or  trailed  behind 
like  a  sweeping  train.  The  Koragars  are  still  condemned  to  dwell  under  roofs 
made  of  boughs,  being  f»irbidden  lO  build  their  huts  of  earth  or  sto«es.  Like  the 
Korumbas,  they  are  regarded  as  possessing  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  niysteries  of 
nature,  and  iddc  to  control  tlie  spirits.  They  eat  the  flesh  of  tocodiles,  yet  their 
horror  of  other  quadrupeds  is  so  great  that  even  the  sight  of  ii  lour-legged  piece  of 
furniture  is  repugnant  to  them.* 

The  Anamalah  Hills,  whicli  in  so  rumy  respects  resemble  the  Nilghiris,  are  also 
occupied  by  numerous  wild  or  hidf-eivilised  communities.  The  Kaders,  many  of 
whose  customs  recall  those  of  the  Todas,  call  themselves  the  "  Lords  of  the 
mountains,"  and  regard  ogriculture  an  dishonourable.  lUit  they  are  rather  hunters 
than  pastors,  and  the  other  tribes  recognise  their  superiority,  without  however 
yielding  them  obedience  or  tribute.  The  Kaders  are  of  small  stature,  with  slightly 
crisp  hair,  and  are  by  some  anthropologists  affiliated  to  the  negritos  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  by  others  to  the  Australian  aborigines.  At  the  time  of  marriage  the 
young  men  file  the  four  front  teeth  to  a  point,  a  custom  observed  also  in  many  other 
places,  and  especially  in  Central  Africa.  Li  the  Anamalah  Hills  the  Malsars  and 
Madawars  form  the  agricultural  castes,  while  the  Pallyars  are  the  graziers  and 
dealers.  The  Paliyars,  who  here  find  a  refuge  from  the  oppression  of  the  high- 
caste  lowlanders,  present  a  savage  aspect,  witli  their  profuse  head  of  hair  falling  in 
dishevelled  masses  down  to  the  hips.  Both  Paliyars  and  Malsars  display  remark- 
able agility  in  climbing  rocks  and  trees,  scaling  vertical  heights  by  means  of  knotted 
cords  60  to  80  feet  long. 

On  the  Malabar  coast  the  ruling  element  are  the  aristocnitic  and  formerly  war- 
•  Walhouse,  "Journal  of  Anthropology,"  April,  1875. 
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like  Nayars,  or  Nairs,  that  is,  "  Masters,"  who  form  eleven  distinct  castes,  and  who, 
while  accepting  Aryan  cidtiirc,  still  jealously  preserve  some  of  their  national 
usages.  Nowhere  else,  except  perhaps  amongst  the  Garros  of  Assam,  have  the  old 
matriarchal  forms,  the  niiirrii-niiikafdi/iiin,  been  better  upheld.  Till  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  Travancore  was  still  governed  by  princesses,  succeeding  each  other 
in  the  female  line.  A  first  marriage,  ])erf()rmcd  according  to  Hindu  rites,  is  nieiely 
nn  official  ceremony,  on  the  conclusion  of  which  the  husband  is  dismissed  witli  a 
few  presents  for  his  complaisancy.  Then  the  bride  resumes  her  complete  freedom, 
simply  wearing  the  fa/i,  or  symbolic  string,  round  her  neck  in  compliance  with  the 
law.  Henceforth  she  is  at  liberty  to  choose  her  own  i)artner  in  life,  although 
public  opinion  would  not  tolerate  licr  living  with  the  first  husband.  Nor  ha.s  the 
second  any  (Inmcstic  right,  the  autliority  remaining  with  the  wife,  who  exercises  it 
even  over  her  brothers.  In  eveiy  family,  power  is  thus  represented  by  the  mother 
and  eldest  daughter,  whose  pleasure  is  executed  by  the  maternal  uncles  and 
brothers.  The  fathers,  always  regarded  as  strangers,  are  welcomed  in  the  domestic 
circle,  of  which  they  are  not  virtually  members.  Children  look  far  more  to  the 
maternal  uncles  than  to  the  father,  even  when  they  may  have  been  brought  up  by 
him,  which  is  rarely  the  case.  The  uncle  "  gives  them  food,"  and  bequeaths  his 
persona-1  effects,  in  return  for  which  the  nephews  owe  him  all  their  affection. 

The  land  is  handed  on  from  mother  to  eldest  daugliter,  and  is  tilled  by  all  the 
brothers  for  the  comn)on  benefit.  Those  who  have  no  sisters,  consequently  no  legal 
heirs,  must  become  adopted  as  brothers  by  the  daughter  of  another  family.  The 
Nayar  women,  who  enjoy  such  special  privileges,  are  generally  handsome, 
intelligent,  well  instructed,  and  consequenth'  enjoy  great  influence  in  the  com- 
mimity.  The  greatest  misfortune  that  can  befall  a  family  is  the  necessity  of  being 
compelled,  by  stress  of  fortune,  to  sell  the  "  matrimonium;"  hence  the  family  group 
struggles  vigorously  against  poverty,  and  is  rarely  driven  to  such  extremities. 

The  Namburi,  or  Brahmans  of  Malabar,  who  favour  the  matriarchal  customs  of 
the  Nayars,  are  held  in  contempt  by  their  northern  brethren,  and  regarded  as 
belonging  to  an  aboriginal  caste.  Probably  of  non- Aryan  origin,  they  are  gradually 
diminishing  in  numbers.  But  they  still  retain  their  power,  and  their  rules, 
ironically  spoken  of  as  the  "sixty-four  abuses,"  are  still  the  law  of  the  land. 
Whatever  be  their  faults,  the  Namburi  have  at  least  one  virtue,  that  of  perfect 
veracity.  They  answer  questions  put  to  them  with  great  deliberation,  always 
scrupulous  to  tell  the  exact  truth  in  all  respects. 

]\Iost  of  the  numerous  immigrants  settled  on  the  Malabar  coast  are  considered 
by  the  Nayars  as  too  inferior  even  to  have  the  right  of  addressing  them.  Yet 
these  "haughty  Nayars,"  of  whom  Camoens  s])eaks,  are  themselves  classed  by  the 
Brahmans  oidy  as  Sudras,  and  are  regarded  as  the  kinsmen  of  the  agricultural 
Vellalars  of  the  Coromandel  coast.  But  they  are  so  tenacious  of  their  privileges 
that  no  one  dares  to  resist  them.  They  are  preceded  by  criers  to  clear  the  way, 
and  serious  diplomatic  difficulties  have  even  been  caused  by  Englishmen  using 
routes  which  the  Nayars  had  reserved  to  themselves.  During  the  Portuguese  rule 
the  question  of  precedence  between  Nayar  and  Portuguese  was  fought  out  in  single 
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combat,  and  decided  by  the  fortune  of  arms  in  favour  of  the  stranger.  The  Tirs, 
or  Tayars,  that  is,  "  Islanders,"  who  are  sui)p()scd  to  be  of  Singhalese  origin,  are 
compelled  to  stand  thirty-six  paces  off,  lest  their  masters  shfudd  be  polluted  by 
their  shadow  or  odour.  Yet  the  Tirs  are  far  from  being  a  degraded  caste  like  the 
Farias.  Of  lighter  complexion,  and  more  symmetrical  form,  than  the  Xayars  them- 
selves, they  have  earned  by  their  energy  and  intelligence  a  res])ectable  social 
position,  and  the  government  schools  are  now  thronged  by  their  childn'n.  The 
practice  of  polyandry  is  .still  continued  by  the  Tirs,  as  well  as  by  llie  castes  of 
cabinet-makers,  metal-casters,  smiths,  jewellers,  and  the  Poliyar  peasant  element. 
Several  brothers  or  members  of  tlie  same  tribe  hold  one  wife  in  conmion,  and  the 
inheritance  passes  undivided  to  all  the  children  of  the  community.  In  the  ^Madura 
territory,  where  this  system  has  been  preserved  by  many  tribes,  the  husbands  nmst 
always  be  of  some  even  number — 2,  0,  H,  or  10  ;  and  in  Travancore  the  children  are 
distributed  amongst  the  husbands  according  to  the  order  of  birth. 

The  Moplahs,  who  form  the  most  energetic  and  cTiterprising  element  in  Malabar, 
are  also  of  foreign  origin,  at  least  on  the  paternal  side.  According  to  the  tradition, 
a  shipwrecked  Arab  crew  settled  in  the  Cochin  territory  in  the  ninth  century  of 
the  new  era.  These  were  soon  followed  bv  others,  who  intermarried  with  the  Tirs 
and  other  low-caste  tribes,  and  from  these  unions  the  present  ^loplahs  claim 
descent.  In  any  case  Arab  traders  were  counted  by  tens  of  thousands  on  the 
Malabar  coast  when  the  Portuguese  first  landed  in  India.  The  Hindus  being  pro- 
hibited by  custom  and  the  religious  prescrijjts  of  the  southern  Brahmans  from 
trading  beyond  the  seas,  the  new  arrivals  were  \vell  received  as  agents  for  the 
foreign  exchanges,  and  their  colony  was  incrca.sed  by  numerous  converts  eager  for 
change  and  adventure.  At  present  the  Moplahs,  with  whom  should  be  grouped  the 
Labbais  of  the  Coromandcl  coast,  number  at  least  800,000  souls. 

Of  graceful  carriage,  shapely  and  robust,  they  form  one  of  the  finest  races  in 
India;  and  in  enterprise,  daring,  and  perseverance  know  no  superiors.  To  them  the 
Malabar  seaports  are  indebted  for  their  prosperity ;  and  fully  conscious  of  their 
worth,  they  feel  little  disposed  to  be  bullied  by  the  Nairs,  with  whom  they  come 
into  frequent  collision.  Those  engaged  in  agriculture  do  not  always  submit  to  the 
burdensome  conditions  imposed  on  them  by  the  landed  proprietors,  and  when  the 
time  comes  to  assert  their  rights,  they  prepare  for  the  struggle  by  making  a  pi-e- 
liminary  offer  of  their  lives.  The  resolution  once  taken,  the  Moplah,  whom  his 
friends  already  proclaim  a  martyr,  celebrates  a  farewell  feast,  effects  a  divorce  with 
his  wives,  and  passes  bis  last  days  in  prayer.  Being  thus  prepared  for  death,  he 
recognises  no  more  laws,  enters  the  Hindu  temples,  breaks  the  statues  of  the  gods, 
and  falls  on  every  Nair  in  his  path,  neither  granting  nor  craving  quarter. 
Occasionally,  when  a  community  suffers  any  real  or  fancied  wiong,  all  the  young 
men  devote  themselves  to  death,  and  then  whole  battalions  have  to  be  sent  against 
them.  If  the  other  populations  of  India  showed  half  the  energy  of  these  half-caste 
Mohannnedans,  the  Europeans  would  never  have  succeeded  in  making  themselves 
masters  of  the  country. 

Tbo  Christians,  sometimes  called  "  Nazarene  Moplahs,"  also  form  a  considerable 
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olcmont  ainoii<jst  the  peoples  of  Soutlipni  India,  where  are  centred  about  two-tliirds 
of  all  the  ("hristians  in  the  Peninsula.  Accordinj?  to  the  tradition,  the  "white 
Jews,"  or  "Syrians,"  arrived  on  the  Malabar  coast  in  the  very  first  century  of  the 
new  era.  Takinj>;  the  route  by  Yemen  and  the  island  of  Soeotora,  they  were 
followed  in  a  few  years  by  the  real  Jews,  the  "  Yudi  ^loplah,"  as  they  are  called, 
whose  half-caste  descendants  still  survive  in  the  Cochin  district.  Another  Icj^end, 
of  Portuguese  orifjin,  refers  the  be<jinninpf  of  the  Christian  communities  in  SoutluTn 
India  to  the  preachinj:!;  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  who  is  supposed  to  have  landed 
ch)sc  to  ('ran<j;anore.  At  (iuilon  a  column  was,  till  recently,  shown,  .said  to  have 
been  erected  by  the  apostle,  and  his  pretended  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen  to  the  .south 
of  Madras.  Hut  whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  these  lejjends,  the  "  Nazarenes  " 
found  on  the  Midabar  coast  by  the  chiiplains  of  Vasco  de  (Jama  had  no  notion  either 
of  the  Iloman  church  or  the  Pope.  Professin<^  Xestorian  doctrin»>s,  they  w(>re  forth- 
with denounced  as  heretics,  and  called  upon  to  accept  the  true  faith.  In  the 
Portujjuese  pos.sessions  the  Iiu[uisitiou  ultinuitely  succeeded  in  bringing  them  within 
the  pah'  of  the  Church,  but  in  the  native  state.s  most  of  the  Nazarencs  maintained 
or  resumed  their  peculiar  organization  and  practices,  which  varied  in  almost  every 
conununity.  ]}ciug  dependent  on  the  patriarch  of  Pabylonia,  who  resides  at 
^Fo.ssul,  they  still  use  Syriac  as  the  language  of  their  liturgy,  although  even  their 
most  learned  priests  no  longer  understand  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  text. 
In  one  of  their  villages  the  faithful  are  siiid  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
writing  their  mortal  sins  on  scraps  of  paper,  with  which  a  bamboo  cannon  was 
charged.  The  gun  was  then  fired  and  all  the  sins  of  the  people  scatten  1  to  the 
wiiuls  * 

Formerly  tlu^  Syrian  Christians  constituted  a  high  caste,  and  to  them  appeal 
was  in  all  ca.ses  made  by  the  jewellers,  metal-workers,  and  carpenters,  who  regarded 
them  as  their  natural  i)rotectors.  They  alone  shared  with  the  Brahmans  and  the 
Jews  the  privilege  of  travelling  on  elephants.  At  present  they  have  proselytes 
in  all  classes,  aiul  chiefly  amongst  the  low  castes.  Yet  even  community  of  faith 
has  utterly  failed  to  efl'ace  the  original  social  distinctions. 

^lost  of  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  India  belong  to  the  Hindu  religions,  the 
Liiigaite  sect  of  which  is  found  more  numerously  represented  in  ^lysore  than 
elsewhere.  These  sectaries,  who  are  recruited  chiefly  among  the  Dravidian  trading 
and  industrial  classes,  ore  specially  noted  for  their  freedom  from  most  of  the 
Brahmanical  superstitions.  They  have  even  abolished  caste,  if  not  in  their  social 
lif(>,  at  lea.st  in  their  religious  ceriMuonies,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  eat  together, 
whatever  be  their  iM)sition  or  origin.  But  traces  of  the  primitive  religions  still 
also  survive  everywhere  amongst  the  more  .secluded  populations  of  Mysore,  Madura, 
and  Coromandel.  Most  prevalent  is  the  cult  of  the  "  six  demons,"  the  "  .seven 
phantonjs,"  and  the  innunu'rable  good  and  bad,  Brahman  or  Pariah,  spirits,  includ- 
ing even  the  English  genii.  Along  all  the  approaches  to  the  villages  are  seen 
little  mud  pyramids  erected  to  the  aerial  .spirits,  who  are  worshipped  especially 
with  offerings  of  fruits,  flowers,  corn,  and  occasionally  poidtry.     In  some  places 
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the  angel  guardians  are  summoned  ut  sunset  with  beating  of  diums,  and  called 
upon  to  protect  the  houses  against  the  nocturnal  demons. 

A  few  sanguinary  rites  ill  recall  the  old  sacrifit^es,  as  amongst  the  Waldigas  of 
Mvs'ire,  near  Nandindrug,  and  the  Kalians,  or  Kolleries,  of  Tanjore.  Before 
solemnly  investing  their  eldest  daughters  with  earrings,  the  Wakliga  mothers  are 
obliged  to  have  the  two  first  joints  of  their  ring  and  little  Hngers  chopped  oif  by 
the  village  smith.  Till  recently  the  Kolleries  had  the  horrible  practice  of  killing 
one  of  their  olfsiiring  in  front  of  an  enemy's  house,  in  order  to  bring  down 
misfortune  on  his  family.  In  order  to  avert  his  evil  fate,  the  person  so  accursed 
was  compelled  in  his  turn  to  sacrifice  one  of  his  children.  The  Nayadis,  or  Yunadi, 
of  the  island  of  Sriharicota,  east  of  Lake  I'ulikat,  and  on  tlu^  ^Malabar  coast,  are  one 
of  the  most  degraded  of  all  Hindu  eomnuniities.  An  old  nail,  a  si)ear-head,  or  any 
other  bit  of  pointed  iron  was,  till  recently,  preserved  as  the  most  precious  of  objects, 
and  tire  was  obtained  by  the  friction  of  two  pieces  of  wood.  They  were  even  more 
despised  than  the  Pulayers  or  Puliyas,  whose  very  name  is  derived  from  the  word 
ptiJii,  or  foul.  Before  the  year  ISiio  the  Pulayers  were  forbidden  to  wear  clothes 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  they  spoke  of  tlunnselves  oidy  as  "  slaves,"  and  of 
their  children  us  "  apes  "  or  "  calves." 

The  Nayadis  of  the  Calicut  district,  ^falabar,  recently  became  a  sort  of  bone  of 
contention  between  the  Christian  and  Mohammedan  missionaries.  The  latter 
prevailed,  and  the  Nayadis  are  now  claimed  by  the  Moplahs  as  followers  of  the 
I'rophet.  On  the  other  hand,  Christianity  has  found  most  favour  among  the  Ilavas 
(Yiravah)  of  Travancore,  the  Billavas  of  Cochin,  and  the  Shanars  (Sanars,  Saners) 
of  Madura,  who  are  probably  of  the  .same  origin  as  the  Tirs  of  the  Malabar  coast. 
Of  half  a  million  Shanars  nearly  100,000  call  themselves  either  Protestants  or 
Catholics.  They  live  almost  exclusively  on  the  produce  of  their  palmyra  palms, 
forty  to  sixty  of  which  trees  are  required  for  the  support  of  each  family. 

Topography. 

Maiifjalore,  or  the  "  Happy  City,"  which  the  natives  call  Kandial,  is  the  capital 
of  South  Kanara,  and  one  of  the  most  frecpiented  ports  on  this  inhospitable  coast. 
According  to  Ibn-Batuta,  as  many  as  4,000  Arab  merchants  were  settled  at  this 
place  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Hidden,  like  all  Malabar  towns, 
amidst  its  coconut  groves,  Mangalore  lies  on  the  edge  of  a  lagoon  into  which  the 
two  rivers,  Netravati  and  Gurjiur,  discharge  their  waters,  and  which  is  accessible  to 
the  Arab  dhoics  a:  d  native  paffdinarn.  Formerly  the  naval  arsenal  of  Haidar  Ah, 
Mangalore  has  again  acquired  an  exceptional  importance  as  an  entrepot  for  the 
coffee  grown  on  the  plantations  of  Curg.  It  is  also  a  chief  centre  of  missionary 
activity,  and  since  1834  it  has  been  the  headquarters  of  the  Basle  mission,  which 
employs  numerous  converts  in  its  printing-office  and  other  industrial  establish- 
ments. Several  valuable  documents  on  the  peoples  and  languages  of  the  surrounding 
regions  have  been  published  by  the  members  of  this  mission. 

Canmiiore  or  Kanuur,  lying  on  the  coast  some  15  miles  south  of  the  Dali  or 
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Dclli  li(>iirlliin(l,  is  another  M!iliil)iir  town  famous  in  the  liistory  of  trade  and  religion. 
Here  the  J'ortuguese  had  already  i-stablished  u  mission  and  a  faetory  before  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  oentui-y.  But  although  the  nearest  outport  of  Mysore  and 
the  Soutli  <'urg  plantalicms,  Cannanorc  has  the  disadvantage  of  ermmunieating 
only  l>y  steep  and  dillicult  routes  with  the  interior,  and,  like  ^[angah)re,  it  is 
aeeessihle  only  to  light  craft.  The  lii/ii,  or  "  (iueen,"  who  resides  at  ('annanoro, 
belongs  to  an  old  dynasty,  which  no  longer  possesses  any  territory  on  the  mainland. 
Hut  the  Hritish  Government  has  allowed  her  to  retain  a  certain  jurisdiction  over 
half  of  the  Fiaccadive  Archipelago. 

T(//ic/irri,  lying  farther  south,  is  u  lurgo  place,  und  also  exports  coffee,  besides 
pej)per,  cardamoms,  and  sandalwtMxl. 

About  4  miles  still  to  the  south  is  the  little  port  of  Mahe,  the  ancient  Mailii, 
which  was  seized  in  1720  by  Mahe  de  la  Hourdonnais,  from  whom  it  took  its 
present  name.  This  French  settlement,  which  has  an  area  of  scarcely  1  .-jOO  acres, 
was  three  times  captured  by  the  English,  and  finally  restored  by  them,  after  razing 
its  fortifications.  A  little  factory,  o  acres  in  extent,  in  the  town  of  Calicut,  also 
belongs  to  the  French. 

Calicut,  ov  Kolifofta,  is  the  largest  city  on  the  ^lalahar  coast,  although  from  the 
sea  little  is  at  first  seen  except  its  coconut  plantations  and  a  few  huts  grouped 
round  a  lighthouse.  When  the  Europeans  presented  themselves  before  this  place 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  the  capital  of  a  Nair  confederacy,  and  residence  of 
the  tanmtiri  (sumuri  or  zamorin) — that  is,  "  ruh>r  of  the  sea."  Covilhuo,  the  first 
Portuguese  envoy,  arriving  by  the  route  through  Egypt,  became  the  guest  of  the 
king,  and  twelve  years  thereafter  Vasco  de  Gama  cast  anchor  in  the  roadstead — the 
most  memorable  event  in  the  history  of  India  since  the  Macedonian  expedition. 
Calicut  suffered  nnich  at  the  hands  of  the  strangers  whom  it  had  so  hospitably 
welcomed.  In  loOl,  loO'J,  and  lolO  it  was  bombarded  by  Cahral,  Gama,  and 
Albuquercpie,  and  it  was,  later  on,  burnt  and  plundered  by  French,  I*]nglish,  Danes, 
and  other  Europeans.  It  was  also  repeate<liy  sacked  by  the  rajas  of  .Mysore,  and 
when  seized  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  by  the  English  it  had  just  been  destroj-ed 
by  Tippu-Sultan.  Since  then  it  has  been  repeopled  and  enriched,  although  most 
of  its  trade  is  carried  on  through  licipur,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  succession 
of  suburbs  and  plantations  stretching  G  miles  along  the  coast.  The  port  of  Heipur 
is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  bar  with  l^J  feet  at  low  water,  and  according  to 
Bastian,  some  of  the  seafaring  population  of  this  place  are  of  Chinese  descent, 
hence  known  as  Chini-bechegan,  or  "Sons  of  the  Chinese."  Its  chief  exports  are 
the  auriferous  ores  of  Wainad,  colfee  from  the  Nilghiris,  teak  floated  down  by  the 
Panna-poya,  or  "Golden  River,"  and  various  pnxluee  forwarded  to  the  coast  by 
the  Madras  railway.  But  the  "calicoes,"  which  take  their  lunne  from  Calicut,  are 
no  longer  produced  here.  South  of  Bombay,  Beipur  is  the  only  town  on  the  west 
coast  which  communicates  by  rail  with  the  opposite  side  of  the  Peninsula.  But 
the  line  which  at  present  runs  by  the  Pal-ghat  gap,  between  the  Nilghiri  and 
Anamalah  Hills,  is  to  be  continued  to  Calicut,  and  will  eventually  replace  the 
carriage  route  now  connecting  the  Malabar  seaports.     About  5  miles  east  of  Beipur 
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lies  the  old  burial-|)lace  of  ChatapuramJia,  or  "  Field  of  Death,"  which  is  strewn 
with  dolmens,  known  in  the  district  bj'  the  name  of  "navel-stones." 

Tlie  ancient  l{ti(liii><jaliir,  the  Craiuffiiwir  of  European  writers,  was  at  one  time 
the  rival  of  Calicut.  Here  reigned  the  dynasty  of  the  \air  IVnuauls;  hen^  were 
the  chief  communities  of  the  Jews  and  Syrian  Christians  settled  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  and  here  the  Portuguese  erected  a  fortress,  wliicli  was  afterwards  captured  by 
the  Dutch.  The  prosj)erity  formerly  enjoyed  by  this  ])lace  is  suHieiently  explained 
by  its  situation  on  the  only  emissary  of  the  extensive  lagoons  which  stretch  south- 
wards to  the  promontory  of  Quih)n.     Similar  navigable  channels  have  confen-ed 
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equal  and  even  greater  prosperity  on  other  places,  such  as  Cochin  {^Kochi,  Kochi- 
handar),  that  is,  the  "  Little  Port,"  which  lies  at  the  point  where  the  lagoons  com- 
municate with  the  sea  through  a  broad  passage  over  12  feet  deep  at  low  water. 
Being  unable  to  obtain  a  permanent  footing  in  Calicut,  the  I'ortugueso  withdrew 
to  Cochin,  where  Gama  founded  a  factory  in  lo02,  and  where  Albuquerque  erected 
a  fort  the  very  next  year.  Here  Ganui  died,  here  was  built  the  first  European 
church,  and  here  was  printed  the  first  book  in  India.  At  Cochin  there  is  still  a 
Jewish  community  which  has  not  yet  entirely  forgotten  the  Hebrew  language. 
But  although  at  once  an  English  town  and  the  capital  of  a  native  state,  few 
Europeans  have  settled  in  this  place,  which  is  exposed  to  the  dangerous  malaria 
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uri.-iii}?  from  the  surroiuidiiif^  swiiiups  and  lugoonx.  But  the  norvous  c()nii)laints, 
(Ivsciifciy,  and  elephantiasis,  prevuk'nt  ahmg  the  coast,  coaso  altogether  !»  miles 
inland. 

At  i)resent  the  most  frequented  seaport  on  this  par  of  the  Malal>ar  coast  is 
Alli'jii,  or  AldiKilli,  which  lies  to  the  south  of  Cochin  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  longest  lagoon  on  this  seahoard.  Here  the  landlocked  waters  are  connected 
with  the  sea  hy  an  artificial  channel,  while  the  different  (piarters  communicate  by 
means  of  a  tramway  drawn  by  elephants.  Although  the  loadstead  is  protected  by 
no  jjrojecting  heaillands,  safe  anchorage  is  aiforded  by  one  of  tho.se  ali-eady 
descril)e(l  isolated  enclaves  of  smootli  and  turbid  waters,  which  are  dotted  over  the 
sea  along  the  west  coast  of  India,  but  whicli  naturalists  have  hitherto  failed  to 
account  for. 

Although  of  less  commercial  importance  than  Allepi,  the  seaport  of  Qiiilon, 
which  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  bluff,  is  the  chief  military  station  of  Travancore. 
In  niediieval  documents  the  name  of  this  ancient  town  occurs  under  the  forms 
Kaulam,  Kollam,  Colon,  Coland)a,  and  Cohnnbuni.  It  is  tl>e  Coi/ioii  of  Marco  I'olo, 
and  was  at  one  time  a  chief  outport  for  j)epper,  ginger,  and  the  brazil-wood 
(^drxa/jiiiiia  sajxoi^,  which  afterwards  gave  its  name  to  the?  Portuguese  possessions  in 
South  America.  The  era  oi  Travancore  dates  from  the  rebuilding  of  this  city,  in 
the  year  1019  of  the  Christian  era.  (iuilon  communicates  with  Tinnevelli  by  u 
carriage  road,  which  crosses  the  Cardamom  hills,  and  which  will  soon  be  replaced 
by  a  railway,  with  a  branch  line  running  to  Trianidram,  capital  of  the  native  state 
of  Travancore. 

A  sandy  plain,  5  miles  wide,  separates  this  place  from  the  sea,  which  is  here  so 
exposed  that  few  vessels  venture  to  cast  anchor  in  the  roadstead.  Trivandram 
covers  a  large  space,  partly  on  a  low-lying  tract  fringed  with  marshes,  j)artly  on 
latcrite  hills,  rising  from  50  to  200  feet  above  the  plains.  The  citadel,  which  lies 
in  the  lower  cpiarter,  is  surrounded  by  an  old  wall,  enclosing  the  royal  residence  and 
a  celebrated  temple  of  Vishnu,  especially  remarkable  for  the  profusion  of  its  wood 
carvings.  1  lere  are  numerous  schools  and  an  observatory,  besides  a  rich  mu.seuni 
of  architecture  and  natural  history.  The  surrounding  district  supports  a  large 
population  engaged  chiefly  in  the  cultivation  of  areca,  palmyra  and  coconut  palms. 
These  plantations  are  very  extensive,  and,  according  to  the  Travancore  returns, 
contain  upwards  of  twenty-two  million  trees.  A  hundred  plants  suffice  to  support 
two  families,  yielding  all  that  is  needed  for  housing  and  clothing  them,  and  .supply- 
ing many  objects  of  luxury.  The  natives  enumerate  eight  hundred  and  one  different 
ways  of  utilising  the  wood,  fibre,  leaves,  sap  and  fruit  of  the  borassus  jlabcllifonniis  \ 
and,  according  to  the  local  proverb,  this  tree  "  bears  fruit  for  a  thousand  years." 

On  the  eastern  seaboard  the  po])ulation  is  centred  chiefly  in  the  well-watered 
tracts,  and  especially  in  the  Cavcri  basin.  The  regions  of  the  plateau  and  Pennar 
valley  are  but  thinly  peopled,  and  here  the  population  has  been  further  reduced  by 
the  famine  of  1877.  Ciuldapa/i,  near  the  south  side  of  the  I'ennar,  derives  some 
importance  from  its  cotton-mills.  But  the  largest  place  in  this  district  is  the 
ancient  town  of  Nellorc,  which  lies  on  the  alluvial  plain  not  far  from  the  coast.    It 
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has  no  seaport,  nor  is  it  coniKM'tcd  liy  mil  with  tlir  Indiiin  sy>*i'i'in  ;  but  it  now 
connnunicates  with  Madras  by  a  ifcciitiy-constructf.l  iiavi;j:iil)li'  cairil.  Xcllorc  is 
n'"ar(lcd  as  the  litiTary  ciipit.il  ol'  the  Tclii<,'u  liii<iuisti(!  domain,  and  li('r(>  have 
been  fo;ind  sonic  coins  of  Tiiijaii,  Hadrian,  and  l'"aiisliiui. 

MddniH,  capital  of  the  jrrcat  Suiitlicrn  Indian  Presidency,  and,  next  to  Calcutta 
and  lloiubav,  th(<  lar;;est  city  iu  tlie  A n<>;lo- Indian  empire,  is  by  no  uu'ans  one 
of    those   places  whose   future    ^'reatness  mij,'ht   have    beou   foreset-u    by  its  very 
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geo<^rai)hical  position.  Possibly  the  I'alar  fonnerly  reached  the  sea  near  this  point; 
but  it  has  h)n<^  been  d(>flected  far  to  the  south.  Tsor  does  the  uniform  seaboard 
anywhere  offer  the  least  natural  .shelter  to  shipping-.  The  sea  is  even  far  more 
dangerous  here  than  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Peninsula,  being  frequeiitly 
swept  by  terrific  cyclones,  which  .scarcely  ever  visit  the  I'ondicherry  waters.  In 
one  of  these  storms  the  French  fleet,  conunanded  by  La  Pourdonnais.  was  ship- 
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wn'ckcfl  tlirco  wooUn  after  flic  siirnnidrr  of  the  citadel.  It  is  to  ho  rop^rottcd  that 
the  fat'tmy  of  J/'wc^'/ow,  foimded  l)y  the  Kiif^lish  Kt  miles  farther  north,  on  the  strip 
of  sand  frinj,'iii^  the  cast  side  of  liako  I'idikat,  was  not  retained  by  the  Company  us 
its  chief  station  in  this  district.  At  this  place,  which  is  known  nlso  as  H/nrkiiood'n 
Iffir/iiiiir,  a  lai-j^e  sandbank  affords  protection  to  larpe  vessels  in  30  feet  of  water 
close  in  shore.  Hut  the  beach  was,  unfortunately,  here  too  narrow  to  afford  room 
for  the  development  of  a  fjreat  city.  Apait  from  the  heif^hts  of  St.  Thomas,  the 
district  surroundiiij,''  .Madras  c(mtains  none  of  those  natural  curiosities  which  attract 
visitors  in  crowds,  and  thus  tend  to  become  populous  industrial  and  tradin^i^  centres. 
Marco  IVdo  speaks  of  Mni/ajnir,  still  a  suburb  of  Madras,  us  "a  small  town  where 
there  is  very  little  merchandise  and  which  is  of  diiiicult  access."  Its  subscupunt 
prosperity  is  due  entirely  to  the  choice  made  of  it  as  an  administrative  capital. 
Jlaviu";  thus  become  the  conver^in<jf-point  of  hij^hways  and  canals,  and,  later  on,  of 
the  southern  railway  sy.stem,  its  artificial  advantujjes  have  }ji;(mc  far  to  compensate 
for  its  natural  drawbacks,  and  to  bec(mic  a  rival  of  Calcutta  it  has  hitherto  lacked 
nothiu}^  except  a  f^ood  harbour.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  its  population 
was  rou<>;hly  estinuited  at  one  million  ;  but  the  first  regular  census  of  IH71  reduced 
that  extra vajfant  calculation  to  loss  than  400,000  for  the  city  and  all  its  suburbs. 
Even  at  the  next  census  of  18S1  that  tijfure  was  found  to  have  been  increased  onlv 
by  a  few  thousands. 

Tf  Madras  docs  not  rank  with  the  f»rcat  cities  of  the  world  for  the  number  of 
its  i'lhabitants,  it  covers  a  space  as  large  as  that  of  many  places  three  or  four  times 
more  populous.  From  the  Adyar  estuary,  forming  its  southern  limit,  it  stretches 
for  8  miles  along  the  beach  to  its  northern  suburbs,  and  occupies  a  total  area  of 
nearly  30  square  miles.  Much,  however,  of  this  space  consists  of  fields,  surrounding 
hamlets,  or  isolated  villages.  The  most  populous  and  commercial  cpiartcr  is  Chen- 
najjatnam,  or  "  lilack  Town,"  commanded  on  the  south  by  Fort  St.  George,  which 
comprises  extensive  esplanades  and  some  government  offices,  but  is  of  no  strategical 
imijortance.  Beyond  the  river  Euam,  which  is  cut  off  from  the  sea  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  the  Triplicane  quarter  extends  a  long  way  .southwards  in  the 
direction  of  the  suburb  of  St.  Thom^,  the  ancient  Mailapur,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  some  intervening  lagoons.  Farther  inland,  several  other  distinct 
quarters,  isolated  from  each  other  by  open  spaces,  gardens  and  reservoirs,  are 
occupied  each  by  a  particular  caste.  There  are  few  remarkable  monuments  in 
Madras  ;  but  most  of  the  houses  acquire  a  dazzling  whiteness  from  the  chuuani,  or 
peculiar  stucco,  with  which  they  are  covered,  and  which  rivals  the  finest  marble  in 
appearance.  Besides  the  museums  of  architecture  and  natural  history,  the  College 
contains  the  valuable  Mackenzie  collection,  one  of  the  most  important  in  India  for 
historical  and  ethnographic  studies.  The  observatory,  which  lies  to  the  west  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  city,  is  the  starting-point  for  the  triungulation  of  Southern  Asia, 
and  regulates  the  time  of  the  stations  on  the  various  railways.  Through  this 
observatory  passes  the  meridian  of  India,  which,  like  that  of  the  old  Hindu 
astronomers,  intersects  the  island  of  Ceylon,  or  "  Lanka."  * 

•  Latitude,  13°  4'  6"  N. ;  longitude,  80"  17'  22"  E.  of  Greenwich. 
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NntwithHf.mdiii^  its  cxpoHcd  positimi,  Miidnis  tuki's  the  tliini  luiik  iniKnij^st 
t)i<>  ('ili)'s  of  Imliji  ill  n'spcct  nl  its  tnulc  as  well  as  its  ixipiilation.  'V\w  annual 
airivalrt  and  dcparturos  miiouiit  dii  an  avciaj^c  to  ;i,0()0  larj^c  vchhi-Is,  with  a  tonnam* 
ol'  two  and  a  half  millions,  and  tlu'  <'.\|M)rts  consist  i-hicHy  <>f  cofFci',  Ku<;ar,  indijj[o, 
dyes,  ()l('a<i;iniins  suhslanccs,  cotlon,  and  colonial  produce,  in  «'X(iian;,'c  for  Kumpcan 
wares,  fsjH'cially  woven  j^oods  and  nu-tals.  Tiic  famine  of  iH',7  caused  a  temporary 
increase  of  about  one-third  in  the  year'n  transactions.  Formerly  Madras  was  of 
sucli  ditlicult  ueccH;.  thut  the  shippin<;  had  to  anchor  altout  a  mile  from  the  heach. 
while  the  passeiipfcrs  and  merchandise  were  liruught  UNhore  through  the  surf  in 
catamarans  or  niasidas  nuide  of  manj^o-wood,  protected  l»y  coconut  mattinjf  from 
the  shock  of  the  wavi  s.  Now,  however,  a  pier  over  one  thousaiul  yards  lonj; 
enables  larj^c  vessels  to  approach  the  shore  and  land  their  car;i:oes,  \Uit  such  is 
the  violence  of  the  surf,  that  this  structure  was  twice  demolished  by  cidlision  with 
the  shipping.  Since  iSTo  an  artificial  harbour  has  been  in  j)rojjre88,  which  will 
I'orni  a  vast  reetunfjflc  over  one  tlxmsand  yards  on  all  sides,  and  alVordinj;  safe 
anchorage  to  large  vesselrt  in  about  40  feet  of  water.  The  works  have  been  more 
than  once  intciru])ted  and  partly  Hwej>t  away  by  cyclones. 

At  (i  and  !)  miles  south-west  of  I'ort  St.  (ieorge,  which  is  regarded  as  the  ofhciid 
centre  of  Madras,  there  stand  two  syenite  eminences,  known  as  tin-  ( Jrcat  and  Little 
Mount  St.  Thomas,  where  the  Apostle  of  thut  nanu>  is  traditiontdly  said  to  have 
lived  as  u  recluse.  A  Portuguese  church,  (>rected  on  the  higher  uiid  farther  removed 
of  these  heights,  contains  a  cross  with  a  IVhlvi  inscripcion,  dating  from  the  seventh 
or  eighth  century.  Hut  the  sanctuary,  of  which  Marct)  I'olo  speaks  as  being  equally 
vcnc.  ,ited  by  Christians  and  "  Saracens,"  seems  more  probably  to  have  stood  on  the 
loivcT  hill  at  MaUapur.*  Near  this  spot  is  situated  the  residence  of  the  Governor, 
which  is  noted  for  its  fine  gardens.  Hut  the  railway  running  to  the  west,  and  then 
to  the  north-west  of  Madras,  towards  the  Mysore  plateau,  leads  to  some  other 
shrines,  which  are  visited  far  more  frequently  than  the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas. 
Over  100,000  pilgrims  yearly  alight  at  the  TIniiani  tTrUaiii)  station,  in  order  to 
pay  their  devotions  at  the  neighbouring  temple  of  Siva  ;  and  the  faithful  flock  in 
still  larger  numbers  to  Tii'upati  (Tri/xid).  Here  the  temple  consecrated  to  one  of 
Vishnu's  incarnations  crowns  a  peak  nearly  '^,000  feet  high,  which  is  encircled  by 
other  crests,  all  alike  destitute  of  vegetation.  The  path  winds  for  a  distance  of 
U  miles  uji  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  passes  imder  three  gateways,  through  which  no 
I'juropean  was  permitted  to  enter  before  the  year  1870.  Notwithstanding  the 
offerings  of  the  devotees,  the  Tritani  temple  is  a  very  unornamental  structure,  of 
wretched  workmanship.  The  most  remarkable  monuments  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Madras  are  the  "  Seven  Pagodas,"  and  the  sacred  caves  of  Malidhttlipur 
[Mahamalaipumm,  Maviiipur),  or,  the  "  City  of  the  Great  Bali,"  which  lies  on  the 
coast  some  -iO  miles  south  of  Madras.  Here  rises  like  an  island  in  tho  midst  of  the 
sandy  plains  a  small  granite  mass,  whose  slopes  are  pierced  with  grottoes,  some 
rudely  carved,  others  disposed  in  the  form  of  temples  approached  through  porches 
and  colonnades.      At  some  distance  from  the  shore,  and  in  the  midst  of  some  reefs, 

•  Col.  Yule,  "  The  Book  of  Ser  Marco  Polo." 
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wliicli  tilt'  iijitivcs  hclicvc  to  lti<  the  niliis  of  ii  sii'micrpd  city,  thvro  h\i\\u\h  n 
]>yniiiii(liil  |i!i;;:nilii  over  ii;.r!iiii>i  two  iiioic  iiio<|*-rit  saiirtiiiin'rs  iiinscri'iittil  to  ViNliiui 
anil  Si\a.  Uric  iilso  a  lonj^r  ;rniiiit«>  lid;;)'  lias  Itcni  i  <iiii|ilrt*'ly  rarvcil  w  iiliin  and 
without  in  such  a  way  as  to  I'oiin  IInc  (Ittaclicil  tcniplrs.  lti>>i(t(>M  tin-  fatnoim 
Kailasal  lllloia,  tlnsi' art-  tlif  only  <xain|»l(«  ol' sndi  a  stylcof  arcliitrctun' in  India, 
Tlii-y  diitc    lioni    variouM   pcriodM    Ix'twi'cn   the  sixth   and  I'ourtrcntli  ('(ntniics  of 
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tho  vulfTar  era,  ilhistratinf^  in  their  colonnados,   sculptures,  and  inscriptions  the 
successive  Tiuddhist,  .laina,  and  Dravidian  .schools  of  art. 

The  rivei-  I'alai",  wliich  flows  to  the  coa.st  near  the  anciei;t  city  of  Sadras,  a  little 
to  the  soiitli  of  the  Seven  ]'aj!;odas,  wati-rs  the  rich  district  of  Vullore,  a  fortress 
famous  in  the  military  annals  of  the  last  century.  It  is  still  a  thriving  commercial 
town,  wherea.s  of  the  still  more  famous  Arkot,  former  capital  of  the  Caniatica,  little 
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India.  In  1780  Ilaidar-ali  laid  siogo  to  a  Uritish  anny  of  25,000  nion,  whidi  had 
entrenched  itself  within  tbc  precincts  of  the  great  ti-niplo  of  Coujevarani.  From 
the  summit  of  the  sctd])tnred  ])yramid,  Blount  St.  Thomas,  distant  nearly  20  miles 
to  the  north-east,  is  visible  in  dear  wcatlier. 

Between  the  Palar  and  I'ennar,  or  Southern  Ponear,  the  largest  phice  on  the 
coast  is  the  French  city  of  FondiclHrry  (FotH/ii-c/iciri,  or  Piii-c/icrri) — that  is,  the 
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"Now  Villiifjo" — which  hifjh-ciisto  people  call  PoiK/x-iirit/dr — that  is,  "  New  Town." 
Of  all  the  possessions  pri'served  by  France  from  her  ancient  colonial  empire  in 
India,  this  is  by  far  the  larj^est  and  most  important.  I'urchased  in  1003,  by  Com- 
mander Martin,  to  replace  St.  Thomas,  which  had  just  been  seized  by  the  Dutch, 
this  little  paria  village  rapidly  increased  iu  size,  and  during  the  <rreater  part  of  the 
eififhteenth  (icntury  I'ondichcrry  was  the  centre  of  a  flourishin<>;  export  trade.  Cap- 
tured by  the  Kn<5;lish,  it  was  not  restored  till  1816,  and  then  only  on  condition  of 
no  I'oi'lifications  being  erected,  or  any  armed  force,  except  the  police,  maintained  in 
the  territory',  which  has,  moreover,  been  parcelled  out  in  the  most  eccentric  fashion. 
Up  to  lio  very  gates  of  Pondieherry  British  enclaves  have  been  reserved,  suitable 
for  the  ei  action  of  batteries.  In  one  place  the  road  belongs  to  the  Ii)nglish,  while 
the  ditches  lie  within  French  jurisdiction  ;  in  another,  a  tank  depends  on  Madras, 
the  districts  watered  by  it  on  Pondieherry.  The  whole  of  the  territory  thus 
strangely  distributed  covers  a  space  of  028,000  acres,  of  which  about  two-thirds 
are  under  cultivation.  Most  of  the  land  not  occupied  by  roads,  villages,  tanks, 
and  canals  is  planted  with  cotton,  indigo,  rice,  bananas,  palm-groves,  and  other 
t  rees. 

When  this  territory  was  restored  to  France,  it  had  a  population  of  about  25,000. 
This  has  since  been  doubled  in  the  city,  and  increased  sixfold  in  the  rural  districts ; 
but  the  Europeans,  exclusive  of  the  fopas,  or  half-castes,  scarcely  number  1,000 
altogether.  The  "  white  town,"  which  skirts  the  shore,  is  laid  out  in  streets  at 
right  angles,  from  which  the  houses  arc  generally  separated  by  little  enclosures, 
planted  with  flowers.  Beyond  this  quarter  an  extejisive  district  stretches  along 
the  north  coast  and  towards  the  interior,  where  the  native  houses  are  almost  buried 
in  a  dense  growth  of  coconut  palms,  tamarind,  acacia,  and  tulip-trees.  The  route 
leading  from  the  heart  of  the  city,  for  6  miles,  to  Villcnur,  is  skirted  the  whole  way 
by  a  succession  of  houses  and  plantations.  Some  fine  parks,  and  a  garden  of  accli- 
matisation, also  contribute  to  the  salubrity  of  the  atmosphere.  But  towards  the 
south  the  Gingy,  or  Ariancupom  River  expands  into  unhealthy  lagoons,  which, 
during  the  dry  season,  are  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  sea. 

Pondieherry  is  now  well  supplied  with  good  water  from  seven  Artesian  wells, 
sunk  at  depths  of  from  80  to  070  feet.  Few  English  cities  of  the  Indian  lowlands 
can  compare  in  cleanliness  and  good  management  with  "  Old  Pondy,"  as  the  natives 
are  fond  of  calling  it.  But  being  surrounded  by  a  dozen  custom-houses,  and 
possessing  few  local  industries,  its  trade  is  far  from  rivalling  that  of  many  Anglo- 
Indian  towns  of  like  size.  Yet  it  has  the  advantage  of  lying  on  a  coast  far  less 
surf-beaten  than  that  of  Madras,  and  never  exposed  to  cyclones.  The  shipping  is 
also  protected  by  an  iron  pier  over  600  feet  long,  while  the  roadstead  has  been  lit 
up  since  1835  by  a  lighthouse,  the  first  erected  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Peninsula. 
In  1879  a  railway,  constructed  mainly  at  the  expense  of  the  colony,  brought  Pondi- 
eherry into  the  Peninsular  system.  The  chief  industries  of  the  place  are  the 
preparation  of  tobacco  for  the  market,  spinning,  and  weaving.  As  many  as  two 
hundred  hands  are  employed  in  one  of  the  local  spinning-mills,  and  four  thousand 
looms  are  at  work  in  the  territory,  where  many  of  the  natives  speak  French  much 
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better  than  English  is  spoken  by  the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
towns. 

Gudalur  or  Cnddalorc — that  is,  the  "  City  of  Confluents,"  is  so  named  from  the 
two  rivers,  Guddilam  and  Paravanur,  which  here  rcacli  the  coast  during  the  rainy 
season.  It  lies  about  15  miles  south  of  Pondicherry,  and  comprises  a  European 
and  a  native  quarter.  Some  3  miles  to  the  north-east  arc  the  ruins  of  Fort  St. 
Darid,  which  was  the  cajjital  of  the  Pritish  possessions  for  the  six  years  ending  in 
1752,  and  which  was  captured  by  the  French  in  1758,  and  again  in  1782.  Porfo 
Novo,  or  Fvrinfjhi-pct — that  is,  "  Frank  town  " — which  follows  next  in  succession 
to  Gtidalur  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  lies  9  miles  north  of  the  town  and  famous 
temples  of  Chcdambaram,  or  Cliilaiuhrain.  Here  the  chief  monument  is  the 
"  Golden  Shrine,"  a  vast  grouji  of  buildings  dedicated  to  Siva,  and  surrounded  by 
a  wall  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference.  Four  yopura,  or  "  gates,"  of  eight  stories 
lead  to  the  inner  couits;  and  mirrored  in  the  sacred  tank  is  the  "Temple  of  a 
thousand  Pillars,"  an  eaormous  pile  resting  on  a  forest  of  columns,  of  which  nine 
hundred  and  seventy-four  are  still  erect.  The  visitor  is  struck  with  amazement  at 
the  stupendous  labour  represented  by  these  structures,  whose  granite  blocks  are 
often  40  or  42  feet  long.  Yet  the  nearest  quarries  are  at  a  distance  of  f3G  miles 
from  the  temples.  As  many  as  eighty  thousand  pilgrims  and  traders  flock  to  the 
fair  held  in  December  at  this  place.  In  no  other  district  of  equal  extent  are  to  be 
seen  more  monuments,  remarkable  alike  for  their  wealth,  their  fine  proportions,  and 
rich  sculptures.  At  Mayairram  and  Khumhakonam,  on  the  railway  to  Tanjore,  are 
also  to  be  seen  some  of  these  superb  sanctuaries,  famous  throughout  India  as  amongst 
the  "  seven  wonders  "  of  the  Dravidian  world. 

These  pagodas  are  not  far  from  the  northern  branch  of  the  Caveri  delta,  and 
lie  within  the  basin  of  this  river,  which  rises  300  miles  farther  west,  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Curg  uplands.  One  of  its  headstreams  washes  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
which  stands  Mcrcara,  capital  of  Curg,  pronounced  by  Clements  Markham  to 
be  the  pleasantest  city  in  Southern  India.  The  more  famous  stronghold  of  Siriiiga- 
patam  (^Sn'mnffapaiam,  or  "City  of  Vishnu"),  formerly  capital  of  Mysore,  lies  on 
an  island  covered  with  paddy-fields  and  sugar-cane  plantations.  The  fortifications 
erected  by  Tippu-Sultan  have  remained  just  as  they  stood  after  their  capture  by 
the  English  in  1799,  only  their  picturesque  aspect  has  been  increased  bj*  the  trees 
and  twining  plants  by  which  the  breaches  in  the  walls  are  now  overgrown.  Serin- 
gapatam  was  not  restored  to  the  Mj'sore  rulers,  but  owing  to  its  unhealthy  climate, 
it  has  been  abandoned  as  a  military  cantonment.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century 
five  hundred  French  Creoles  from  Mauritius,  in  the  service  of  Tippu,  nearly  all 
perished  of  fever,  and  the  population  of  the  island  is  scarcely  one-tenth  of  what  it 
was  in  the  last  century. 

The  present  residence  is  Mysore,  which  stands  on  higher  ground  about  10  miles 
south-west  of  Seringapatam.  But  the  administration  has  its  headquarters  at 
Bangalore,  on  the  east  of  the  principality,  near  the  British  frontier.  Situated  at 
an  elevation  of  300  feet.  Bangalore  is  considered  the  healthiest  place  In  the 
state,  and  thousands  of  Europeans  have  settled  here.     One  of  the  quarters,  with 
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its  diurchcs,    villas.    n.usouT.i,   park,   and   {jarrlons,   has  quite   the  aspect  of   an 
English  provincial  town.     The  natives  are  occupied  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of 
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carpets,  cotton,  and  silk  fabrics.  IJiinjjaloro  has  a  considcraMc  Irado  in  corn  and 
cotton,  which  cannot  fail  to  I)o  further  devcloijcd  as  soon  as  llic  new  linos  are 
opened,  brin<i;in<^  it  into  connection  with  the  Sontli  Indian  railway  system.  One 
of  tli(>so  lines  will  run  to  Jltisiiii,  a  town  lyinjj;  on  the  east  sl(i]u'  of  the  tJliats,  ii(>ar 
a  pass  leading;  down  to  Man^ralore.  In  the  neifj:hl}onrhoo(l  oi  llasau  are  seen  some 
of  the  most  proinsdy  sculptured  temples  in  the  whole  ])ra\i(lian  domain.  For  a 
space  of  ovi'r  (!<>()  feet  round  the  walls  of  the  IlaMiid  saiu^tuary,  the  friezes 
supcriuJiKiSed  one  above  another  are  covered  witli  figures  of  elejihants,  tijj^ers, 
horses,  oxen,  biids,  and  symbolic  animals.  These  little  tijjuros,  carved  with 
surprising  perfection,  are  re-jkoned  by  the  thousand,  a!id  present  a  most  striking 

Fig.  147.— TiiK  (ioM)  Mines  of  Wainad. 
Scale  1  :  'JTS.miO. 
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contrast  with  the  recumbent  bull,  })()  feet  long,  guarding  the  northern  entrance  of 
the  temple. 

South  of  Mysore,  Utahnmund,  capital  of  the  Nilghiri  district,  and  the  chief 
sanatorium  in  Southern  India,  is  of  recent  foundation.  Yet  its  villas,  hcjuses,  and 
hotels  already  cover  a  considerable  space  at  a  mean  elevation  of  7,;}00  feet  above 
the  sea.  On  the  east  rise  the  steep  slopes  of  Dodabetta.  Kotaij/iiri  (^K/iohiy/icrrf/), 
Konnur,  and  the  other  English  settlements  in  this  district  have  acquired  great 
importance  as  centres  of  culture  for  exotic  species.  At  Utakanuind  there  are  as 
many  as  three  acclimatisation  gardens,  at  ditl'erent  altitudes  on  the  slopes  of  the 
idateau.  Here  the  first  cinchona  plants  were  imported  from  IVru  in  iStJO,  and  in 
two  years  twenty-five  thousand  of  these  trees  were  already  flourishing  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Now  extensive  cinchona  forests  have  replaced  the  grasses  and 
jungle  of  the  plateau,  and  supply  the  Anglo-Indian  army  with  an  abuuduuco  of 
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bnrk.  Novorthcloss,  in  tho  \il<>:liiris  the  cln'of  plantntions  <irc  those  of  ooffoc, 
whicli  since  1840  have  jrraduiilly  spread  over  the  sh)pes,  between  the  altitudes  of 
2,000  and  -5,000  feet.  I'artlier  north,  still  finer  eoU'ee  is  grown  in  the  Wainad 
district,  whose  rich  gold  mines,  formerly  abandoned  by  tho  natives,  have  again 
been  opened.  The  chief  mine  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Drralit,  20  miles  south 
of  Miniiiniduddi,  ca])ital  of  this  district. 

The  town  of  Paltjliot,  which  commands  the  Ghat  or  pass  of  like  name,  connecting 
the  Nilghiris  with  the  Anamalah  Hills,  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  strategic 
importance,  and  has  now  become  a  flourishing  commercial  entrepot.  But  the 
largest  place  in  this  region  is  Coimbatorc,  which  also  lies  on  the  route  and  railway 
connecting  Heipur  with   Madras.     Hero  converge  the  frequented  routes  leading 

I'ig.  148. — Sai.bm. 
Scale  1  :  300,000. 
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down  from  the  opposite  heights  of  the  Nilghiris  and  Anamalahs,  and  in  the  vicinity 
stands  the  temple  of  Periir,  one  of  the  most  venerated  in  India,  and  one  of  the 
three  which  were  spared  by  the  Mohammedan  fanatic,  Tippu-Sultan.  But  Coimba- 
torc has  now  been  outstripped  by  the  flourishing  town  of  Sakm  (properly  Clielam, 
or  Se/am),  which  lies  to  the  north-east  in  a  rich  plain,  watered  by  two  hundred 
reservoirs,  and  producing  rich  crops  of  cotton,  indigo,  and  tobacco.  The  low  hills 
in  the  neighbourhood  yield  an  iron  ore,  from  which  is  made  an  excellent  quality 
of  steel.  Coffee  culture  has  also  been  introduced  into  the  valleys  of  the  Shivarai 
Mountains,  which  skirt  the  Salem  plain  on  the  north-east.  Here  is  the  little 
health-resort  of  Ycrkw/,  4,1*50  feet  alwve  sea  level. 

Trichinapoli,  the  largest  city  south  of  Madras  and  Pondicherry,  stands  at  the 
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extremity  of  the  Caveri  delta,  whence  div(>rge  the  irrigation  canals  fertilising  the 
rich  rice-grounds,  palm-groves,  and  tohacco-Helds  of  this  "garden  of  Southern 
India."  The  citadel,  whose  walls  have  recently  heen  demolished,  encloses  a  granite 
mass  *JTO  feet  high,  on  which  stand  a  temple  of  Siva  and  some  other  huihlings. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  warmly-contested  strategical  positions  during  the  Anglo- 
French  wars  of  the  last  century.  In  an  island  of  the  Caveri,  fartlicr  nortli,  stand 
the  lofty  (jopiimx,  or  pyramidal  gateways  of  the  fine  temple  of  Srinintjain  (^Soritiij- 
/lam),  which  was  held  for  some  years  as  a  stronghold  by  the  French,  According 
to  the  original  plans,  this  temple,  which  is  dedicated  to  Siva,  and  which  dates  from 
the  first  years  of  the  eighteentii  centur}',  was  to  have  no  less  than  20  gopuras,  each 
presenting  the  aspect  of  complete  monumcMils.  In  the  same  neighbourhood  is 
another   maguiticent  sanctuaj-y,    also  dedicated  to   Siva.      Such  twin  structures, 
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consecrated  to  the  two  great  deities  of  the  Hindu  pantheon,  are  characteristic  of 
Southern  India. 

Tan/or  or  Tanjaviir,  which  lies  east  of  Trichinapoli,  near  the  centre  of  the  delta, 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Hindu  state  of  Chola,  or  Chora,  a  name  recognised 
by  most  etymologists  in  the  word  Coromandel.  Tanjor  is  an  industrial  town,  whose 
jewellery  is  no  less  famous  than  that  of  Trichinapoli.  But  its  chief  celebrity  is 
derived  from  a  temple  dating  from  the  fourteenth  century,  which,  although  not 
the  largest,  is  the  finest  in  Southern  India.  The  rimara,  or  chief  pyramid,  which 
rises  to  a  height  of  200  feet,  antl  which  is  crowned  by  a  monolithic  dome,  consists 
of  13  stories,  supported  by  a  cubic  base,  with  two  rows  of  superimposed  columns. 
The  characteri.stic  motives  of  its  decorative  work  are  sculptured  fans,  probably 
intended  to  represent  the  tail  of  the  peacock,  a  sacred  bird  in  Hindu  mythology. 
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One  of  tlio  ti(i<>1il)()iiriii;,'  >aii(tii!iii»w,  (Icdicatcd  to  Subriiimiiiya,  son  of  Sivii,  is 
still  more  rcuiarkiiltlt-  for  its  fjraccful  foniis  and  clalMiiatt'  details.  iJut  for  the 
profusion  of  these  .sculptured  details,  tlii.s  edifice  ini<,'lit  \w  taken  for  a  work  of  the 
Indian  lleiuiissiince.     Seareely  less  famous  tlian  that  of  Tanjor  is   the   temple  of 

Fig.  160.— Hock  of  Tbicuinapou— View  take.n  hio.m  the  East. 


Manargttdi,  which  lies  to  the  south-east,  and  whicli  is  also  ranked  amongst  the 
"  seven  wonders." 

()win<j[  to  the  dangerous  and  exposed  character  of  the  coast  along  the  ea.st  side 
of  the  delta,  most  of  the  export  trade  of  tliis  fertile  region  is  carried  on  through 
Madras.  Nevertheless,  much  produce  is  now  forwarded  by  the  Triehinajjoli-Tanjor 
railway  to  Ncydptifoiii,  whence  it  is  ,ship2)ed  mainly  to  llangun,  Ceylon,  and 
Singa])ore.  This  export  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Labbais,  u  half-caste 
Arab  connuunity,  .settled  in  the  delta.  Jsegapatam,  or  "  Snake  Town,"  known  to 
the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Niijamox,  was  one  of  the  first  places  occu])ied  by  the 
Europeans,  passing  successively  from  the  I'ortuguese  and  Dutch  to  the  English. 
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Some  I'i  miles  farllier  north,  on  u  mouth  of  the  Taveri,  lies  tlie  Treneli 
settlement  of  Karakul,  which  ranks  next  in  imi)ortancc  to  I'ondiclicrrv.*  'J'he 
port  is  accessible  to  vessels  of  two  hundred  tons  bunh'U,  which  here  ship  rice  for 
(Vvlon,  France,  and  licunion,  in  exchange  for  hunher  and  Kurop(>an  wares. 
Althougli  not  connected  with  the  railway  system,  Karakal  has  continued  to  ])ros|»er; 
while  Traiiquihar,  or  Taiagambadi,  has  lost  all  its  trade  since  the  <'oinpletion  of  the 
line  to  Negapatam.  Traiuiuehar  was  for  over  two  centuries,  from  1(11  (i  to  IS  15, 
u  Danish  factory,  which,  with  Scramimr,  was  sold  to  Kngland  for  tiu'  sum  of 
i,"JO,0(>0.     Here  was  founded  the  first  I'rotcstunt  mission  in  India. 

South  of  the  Caveri  basin,  Mai/ara  was  long  the  metropolis  of  Southern  India, 
and  at  one  time  famous  as  the  caj)ifal  of  the  I'andyas,  or  I'andions  (I'andiya 
inandalum),  who  are  mentioned  by  the  (xreek  geographers,  and  who  s(>nt  two 
envoys  to  liome.  According  to  the  local  records,  Madura  was  founded  by 
immigrants  from  the  north  in  the  fifth  century  of  the  old  era,  and  ut  the  l)egiiining 
of  the  (^hristian  era  it  was  already  the  chief  centre  of  literary  life  in  the  I'eninsula. 
At  that  time  instruction  was  obligatory  for  all  children  over  five  years  old,  who 
were  duly  inscribed  in  the  ])ul)lic  registers  anrl  enndled  in  their  district  schools, 
at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Ganesa,  (Jod  of  Wisdom.  Madura  probably  takes  its 
name  from  the  holy  city  of  Muthra,  or  Mathura,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  and 
the  same  designation  is  supposed  to  have  been  extended  to  the  island  of  ^ladura, 
near  Java,  by  the  Hindu  missionaries  in  the  Eastern  Ai'chii)elago.  This  old  city, 
partly  restored  and  drained  by  the  English,  has  preserved  some  relics  of  its  past 
greatness,  amongst  which  a  pagoda,  whose  luifinished  portal  and  nave  are  scarcely 
surpassed  for  splendour  and  boldness  by  any  similar  works  in  the  Peninsula.  The 
palace  also,  which  dates  from  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  the 
crowiiing  glory  of  civil  architecture  in  Southern  India.  A  master-hand  from 
Eurojje  is  traditionally  said  to  have  directed  the  erection  of  this  palace,  in  which 
the  Hindu  style,  with  its  excessive  mythological  sculptures,  is  chastened  by  a  more 
correct  Moorish  taste. 

Madura  communicates  hy  rail  on  the  one  liiuid  with  DindUjal,  on  the  other  with 
TinucrcUi.  Dindigal  formerly  occupied  an  important  strategical  position  at  the 
foot  of  a  fortified  eminence,  connnanding  the  routes  east  of  the  Palni  Hills. 
Tinnevelli,  capital  of  the  southernmost  district  on  the  mainland  hetwcen  Cape 
Comorin  and  the  "  Fisheries,"  lies  near  the  river  Tamrapani  nearly  opposite  the 
twin  city  of  Palamkottai.  While  the  former  retains  the  title  of  capital,  the  centre 
of  the  administration  has  been  transferred  to  the  latter,  and  the  European  residents 
in  both  withdraw  in  summer  to  Katallam,  which  stands  farther  west,  near  the  falls 
of  the  upper  Tamraparni.  Towards  the  east,  Tinnevelli  is  connected  by  a  branch 
line  with  Tufiroriii,  or  Tutttikndi,  which  lies  on  a  low  shelving  beach,  wh(>re  the 
shijjping  is  obliged  to  lie  at  anchor  '2\  miles  from  the  port.  A  Portuguese  and 
Dutch  factory  in  succession,  Tuticorin  is  the  only  town  in  India  in  whitOi,  besides 
Goa,  nearly  half  of  the  population  is  (.'hristian.  Some  of  the  neighbouring  villages 
are  exclusively  inhabited  by  Catholic  communities,  constituthig  the  caste  of 
*  Area  of  tho  Karaknl  territory,  40,150  acres;  population  (1872),  61,880. 
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P.iniviirs,  who  were  fdiniorly  ocouplod  diicfly  witli  pearl-fishing.  Hut  this  industry 
hns  Im'cm  cnniplctcly  !il)iin(lnn<'(l  since  the  siiii(lhiiiiks  have  ahered  the  direction  of 
the  marine  currents  in  the  roadstead.  The  fhiurisliin^jf  export  trade  which  this 
place  enjoyed  under  the  I'ortu^'ucse  rule  liad  dwindh'd  to  a  little  eoast  trafiic,  when 
it  was  nj»ain  revived  by  the  completion  of  the  railway  system  to  the  extremity  of 
the  Peninsula.  Tuticorin  now  exports  cotton,  coffee,  and  spices,  and  supplies  larpt* 
(]uantities  of  <'ereals,  horses,  and  cattle  to  ("eylon.  There  is  also  a  considerable 
]»as>eii;r(.i'  traflic  with  the  sanu'  island. 

The  tract  enclosed  l)y  the  main  railway  line  from  Malabar,  and  the  Ne<»apatam 
and  Tuticorin  branches,  comprises  tlie  native  state  of  I'udukotta,  inhabited  almost 
exclusively  by  aj;riculturists.  IWit  the  famous  old  principality  of  liamnad  is 
annexed  as  a  Zdmindnri,  or  fief,  to  the  ilritish  possessions.  The  city  of  Jiinmirid, 
or  Jid    a  II  at  ha  intra  II,  so  named  in  hor.our  of  the  fjfod  Itamu,  lies  in  a  district  studded 
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with  artificial  reservoirs,  at  the  nock  of  the  triangular  peninsula,  which  projects 
eastwards  between  the  Gulf  of  Manaar  and  Talk  Strait,  and  which  is  continued 
towards  Ceylon  by  a  chain  of  islets  and  reefs.  The  Prince  of  Ramnad  bears  the 
title  of  Setu  pati — that  is,  "Lord  of  the  liridgo" — and,  according  to  the  legend, 
the  founder  of  his  dynasty  was  placed  here  to  guard  the  pas.sage  between  the 
island  of  llameswaram  and  the  mainland.  The  caste  of  the  Maravars,  or 
"  Robbers,"  of  whom  he  was  the  head,  and  who  from  their  usages  are  by  many 
supposed  to  represent  the  aboriginal  element,  was  composed  of  a  warlike  peasantry, 
bound  to  rally  at  his  first  appeal  to  arms.  Within  eight  days  he  could  raise  from 
30,000  to  40,000  men,  all  provisioned  and  ready  for  the  camijaign.  Hence  the 
"  Lord  of  the  Bridge  "  was  much  feared,  and  for  several  centuries  his  power  was 
felt  over  a  large  part  of  the  Peninsula.     On  Ramnad  are  dependent,  on  the  south, 
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the  ports  of  MitfapH  {^Port  Lnrur),  where  the  most  sheltered  anchornjrc  might  Iw 
provich'd  on  tliis  coast,  and  h'i/hirai,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the 
randyii  dynasty;  on  the  north,  Auhiiicanuti  [Atiaidarai)  and  Dfii/Kitrnii.  Tlie 
fisliiug  and  seafaring  popidations  of  this  district  are  mostly  either  Mohammedans, 
Labltais,  or  Catholics. 

Tlic  ])cninsulii  of   Ilaiimad,  which   now  terminates  at    rttint  Hiimcn,   was  still 
continued,  as  lute  as  the  fifteenth  century,  by  a  line  of  blocks  1 J  mile  long  towards 

Fig.  162.— l'.\MHAN  Channbl. 
ficiilv  1 :  ii7,(lUU. 
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the  island  of  Rameswaram.  It  appears,  both  from  tradition  and  the  records  of  the 
Raraeswaram  temple,  that  the  tutelar  deity  was  solemnly  carried,  thrice  a  year,  to 
the  mainland,  on  which  occasions  the  pilgrims  followed  the  now  ruined  causeway, 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  the  safe  keeping  of  the  "  Lord  of  the  Bridge."     This 
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iiiifur.il  r<>ii«l\viiy  was  pnHly  drstinyrd  l)y  vinlciif  >fi>nns  in  1  tNO  and  Nubsoqiirtit 
Vfars,  nittr  which  ihr  vain  altfUjpt  to  Ntni;r;;lc  witii  Ihi*  waves  was  finally  ;i:ivrn 
lip.  All  that  now  irniainn  ni'  llic  causeway  consists  ol'  two  lines,  iiinnin^'  jiarallel 
hut  at  (lilh'ienl  h(>ij,'htH,  for  a  disfanco  of  ahout  KM)  feet.  The  hjocks  forming  tho 
northern  rid^^e,  which  is  the  hij^hesf,  are  visihie  at  I"W  water,  when  they  tiro  BCfU 
to  form  a  continuous  cliain.  \  f«'W  jxiinlN  only  of  the  Houllu'rn  rid^'c  rise  above 
low-water  level.  The  ltIo<  ks,  some  of  which,  lU'cordinj^  to  local  tradition,  were 
bron).:ht  from  the  mainlimd  to  repair  the  rava<?es  of  the  sen,  are  s'lrprisinj^ly 
re;;ular.  and  wei;;h  on  an  average  from  ten  to  twenty  tons.  The  material  is  a 
sandstone,  much  more  durable  than  the  rocks  of  like  formation  lying  on  both  sidcH 
beneath  the  surrounding  sands.  This  great  "  bridge,"  assuredly  one  '  the  most 
remarkable  geological  forniiilions  in  the  world,  consists  evidently  of  a  hard  vein  of 
rock,  which  has  held  its  groiuid,  like  a  natural  i)ier  in  the  open  sea,  after  all  tho 
softer  formations  surrounding  it  had  become  decomposed  and  deposited  us  .sand- 
banks in  the  neighlxturiiig  waters.  Ihit  the  bridge  is  at  last  beginning  in  its  turn 
to  give  way.  At  the  beginning  of  the  preient  century  a  chann<'l  opened  at  the  east 
end  of  the  pier,  near  the  village  (d'  I'amban,  already  afforded  access  to  light  craft, 
from  the  roroinandcl  coast.  It  had  a  depth  of  nearly  4  feet  at  low  water,  and 
about  7  at  the  HcmmI.  Since  ls;{S  gangs  of  convicts  have  lyen  employed  in  blowing 
np  the  rocks  and  dredging  the  channel,  which  now  presents  a  navigable  opening 
1,100  yards  long,  SO  wide,  and  11  feet  deep,  between  the  (inlf  of  Manaar  and 
J'alk  Strait.  The  town  of  I'niiilniii,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  island  of 
Uameswaram,  is  inhabited  by  sailors,  pih>ts,  divers,  and  (balers  trading  between 
Ceylon  and  the  mainland.*  Towards  the  centre  of  the  island  stands  the  temple 
of  like  name,  traditionally  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Kama,  but  really  dating 
oidy  from  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  It  is  a  Rtuj)en(lous  ])ile, 
jMirtions  of  which  rival  the  most  perfect  monuments  of  Dravidian  art.  The 
galleries,  with  their  sculptured  columns  surmounted  by  groups  of  men  and  arn'mal.s, 
are  iio  less  than  1,100  yards  long;  but  the  artistic  effect  is  completely  destroyed 
by  thick  coatings  of  mottled  stucco  covering  all  the  excpiisite  carvings. 

The  islet  of  Kame.swaram,  southernmost  limit  of  the  Hindu  domain,  is  connected 
with  (\^ylon  by  the  ridge  of  sandbanks  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  causeway 
which,  according  to  the  legend,  was  built  by  the  ape  iranuman,  to  enable  the  anny 
of  llama  to  ])ass  over.  liut  the  Mohammedans  and  ('hri,stians,  rejecting  as 
impious  the  Hindu  mythology,  have  renamed  the  "  Bridge  of  llama,"  "  Adam's 
Bridge." 

••  Shipping  of  Pumbun  I'ttssage,  1879,  2,143  vesst'ls  of  228,100  tone. 
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liTIIOT'^fiTT  always  regarded  by  the  English  as  n  distinct  region, 
nnrl  consequently  endowed  with  an  iiidcjM'iidcnf  administration,  the 
large  island  of  Ceylon  is  geogra  phi  cully  none  the  less  a  simi»le 
dependence  of  the  IVninsulu.  A  slight  change  of  level  in  the  sur- 
rounding waters  would  suffice  to  connect  its  northern  extremity 
with  the  Coroniandcl  coast,  just  us  by  the  reverse  movement  the  Anamalnli  Hills 
and  neighbouring  uplands  would  form  u  second  Ceylon  with  the  encircling  plains. 
The  Hindus  have  always  looked  on  the  island  us  l)elonging  to  the  mainland,  and 
one  of  their  two  epic  poems  tells  how  both  became  unitiHl  by  a  bridge  thrown  over 
the  waters  by  the  gods.  Tho  ustronomers,  like  the  p(»cts,  also  regard  them  as  on(! 
domain,  connected  by  the  same  mcridiunul  line,  which  puss(»s  through  Mount 
Meru,  culminating- point  of  the  Himalaya,  and  the  sucrwl  j)eak  of  the  island. 

The  names  of  Ceylon  are  also  of  Hindu  origin,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
TiUiiku,  which,  however,  according  to  Kmerson  Tennent,  may  have  been  given  to  it 
by  the  lirahmaus  in  tho  sense  of  "  Resplendent."  Tararajmrni,  or  "  JJright  as 
Copi)er,"  which  the  Greeks  (dianged  to  Tuimibune,  was  applied  also  to  ^fadiiru  in 
Southern  India ;  and  this  epithet  still  survives  in  the  name  of  the  river  watering 
the  plains  of  Tinnevolli.  Lastly,  the  terms  Ceylun,  or  Ceylon,  emphtycd  by  Kuro- 
peans,  and  Serendib,  used  by  the  Arabs,  are  merely  corruptions  of  the  old  Sinhalu- 
dvipa,  or  simply  Sinhala,  that  is,  "  Island  of  Lions."  There  ure  cortuinly  no  lions 
in  the  island,  but  the  term  has  been  explained  as  referring  to  the  northern 
conquerors,  by  whom  the  natives  were  sulxlued.  In  any  case,  so  intimate  are  its 
relations  with  the  mainland,  that  Ceylon  may  be  regarded  as  still  j)reserving  certain 
IVatures  of  ancient  Hindu  history.  Its  inhabitants,  mostly  immigrants  from  the 
continent,  have  remained  more  faithful  to  the  old  usages  thun  those  froiii  whom 
they  are  dcsccndtHl.  In  Ceylon,  or  in  the  ujdand  Himalayan  valleys,  that  is,  at 
either  extremity  of  India  proper,  must  siill  be  sought  the  remains  of  the  liuddliism 
which  was  at  one  timi;  the  religion  of  all  civilised  Hindus.  Many  gaps  in  the 
l»rahmanical  records  have  also  been  filled  up  by  the  Singhalese  literature. 

Our  first  knowledge  of  Taprobanewas  derived  from  the  writings  of  Ouesicritus, 
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ti  I'DiiipiiMion  of  NcarchiiH  in  llii'  .Maccilntiian  flirt,  and  from  .M(>)fiiHtlii>iM'^,  tiivoy  of 
Kiii^  Sclt'iH'tis.  Iliii  MM  Ml  olhii  liappfiiM  ill  lliit  history  ol'  (liHcovrrics,  ili<>  iNlaiul 
ari|iiii'i'il  r\ii^:)^«>rati'(l  projtortions  in  ilu>  mind  ut'  thu  early  navi|^atorH.  Tlio 
ditlit-iiltirs  attending  itn  cinMiinnavi^ation,  tht<  iicccHMity  of  makin)^  •(rent  circtiitii 
during  the  mouNooiis,  tli«>  |>r<>s«<nrt>  of  n<(>fH  Htrctrliin^  far  HcawardM  on  iMtth  KidrM  of 
tin*  nortlicrn  «'xtr»iiiity,  coiniiincd  prohaldy  with  tlu'  ronfiisfd  rtjMiits  which  rcpro- 
Ni'iitcd  Ct'vlon,  •lava,  and  Sumatra  as  one  and  the  miiiu-  region,  all  triidcd  to 
attriliiitr  an  niiiniiniis  cMi  lit  tn  th(<  Indian  inland.  It  was  thus  converted  into  n 
Hort  of  Antichthon,  or  Aiiti]i<Kles,  cMtalilishin^'  in  the  Nonthcrn  waterN  an  eipiilihrinm 
to  the  northern  world.  Kvcn  Marco  iVilo,  with  whom  lH'p;inN  the  j)eri<Ml  of  modern 
exploration,  j;ive.s  it  a  circuit  of  'J,4(K)  milen,  or  nearly  four  timcH  more  than  tho 
reality,  which,  with  thu  neij,'hl)ourin>f  islets,  scarcely  exceedH  (>;>()  miles.  IJiit  ho 
adds  that  since  ancient  times  tlie  circumference  had  diminished  one-third,  and  the 
eiicioachnieiits  of  the  sea  involving  such  a  loss  of  space  are  hy  him  attrihuted  to 
the  fury  "f  the  northern  monsoon. 

Ceylon  had  also  been  converted  l»y  the  early  navigators  into  ii  land  of  marvelH. 
For  the  Cliinese  it  was  in  a  luv-eminent  senst'  the  "  island  of  Treasures,"  for  tho 
Greeks  the  "  land  of  lluhies,"  and  the  Aralw,  contrasting  its  wcMMled  shores  with 
tlieir  own  arid  scahoard,  related  how,  after  the  e.\pulsi(m  from  the  Mesopotamian 
I'aradise,  <»ur  first  parents  were  allowed  hy  the  divine  mercy  to  enter  a  second 
Kden — the  enchanting  island  dominated  l>y  Adam's  l*(>ak.  Like  the  sailors  of  tho 
Arabian  Nights,  the  first  Muropean  mariners  tell  that  before  the  land  is  sighted  its 
pr(>8cnee  is  revealed  by  the  jierfumes  wafted  on  the  bree/e.  Ceylon  is  doul)tleH8  u 
very  delightful  abode,  esju-cially  for  those  arriving  from  the  shores  of  Africa  or 
Arabia,  or  from  tho  marshy  regions  of  tho  Sandarbaiis,  Orissu,  and  tho  (iodaveri. 
Nevertheless  it  has  more  than  one  rival  among  the  lovely  islands  of  Malaysia  and 
the  West  Indies,  while,  notwithstanding  its  fertility,  mineral  wealth,  and  happy 
position  between  two  seas,  it  is  surpassed  even  by  Jiritish  liuliu  in  thu  relutivo 
importance  of  its  trade  and  population. 

The  form  of  (Vylon  has  often  been  compared  to  that  of  a  pear,  with  its  stem  end 
pointing  north-west  towards  tho  (\iveri  delta.  Tho  south  central  position  is 
occupied  by  tho  highlands,  round  which  nucleus  of  crystalline  rocks  the  land  falls 
regularly  towards  the  coast.  The  uj)lands  approach  nearest  to  tho  sea  in  tho  south- 
west corner,  whore  tho  headlands  advance  at  some  points  into  the  water.  The 
crests,  however,  present  on  the  whole  a  certain  parallcHsm,  running  nominally  south- 
east and  north-west,  in  which  direction  also  flow  the  streams  of  tho  intervening 
valleys.  These  highlands  resemble  the  Nilghiris  and  Ananialah  Hills,  Iwth  in  their 
geological  formation  and  in  the  mean  altitude  of  their  peaks.  I'edrotallagalla 
(<S,'2(50  feet),  tho  culminating- point,  is  not  much  lower  than  tho  Dodabetta  und 
Anamudi,  while  several  other  summits  rise  above  (5,000  feet.  The  Nuvora  eliu 
plateau,  whicli  is  everywhere  encircled  by  hills,  has  a  mean  elovation  of  over  6,5iOO 
feet.  Podrotullagalhi,  whicsh  occupies  the  centre  of  the  system,  is  concealed  from 
tho  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  plains  by  other  peaks  of  nearly  equal  elevation, 
llencic  it  is  not  regarded  with  the  same  veneration  as  tho  sucrod  Samanala,  which 
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is  tirsi  sijfhii'il  liy  mariners  approaehing  the  west  coiisf,  and  wliiih  the  Moham- 
medans have  named  Adam's  Peak.  My  the  Huddhisfs  it  had  been  caned  Sripadii, 
or  "the  Foot  Print,"  their  muster  having  tiaditionallv  left  the  mark  of  liis  foot 
on  llie  topmost  erag,  where  is  now  shown  an  artilieially  enlarged  ami  rudely  cut 
hollow  in  the  rock.  A  fi'W  yards  lower  down,  a  perennial  Npring  iiidieates  the  spot 
where  the  saint,  leaning  on  his  stall',  was  wont  to  lontemplale  tin  iiniversi.,  'rh(> 
slopes  lire  overgrown  with  rhododendrons  'A't  or  10  feet  high,  whose  llowery 
brunches  shoot  upwards,  "  as  if  to  draw  mar  the  sacred  imprint." 

(ii;()i,(iriv. — MiMiiALs. — HvnitixiKvi'iiv. 

The  northern  half  of  the  island  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  vast  plain  inter- 
sected onlv  by  11  single  ridge  projecting  from  the  central  mass  north-eastwards  in 
the  direction  of  the  port  of  Trincomali.  The  lowlands  ar(>  also  broken  by  a  few 
isolated  hills,  such  as  Mahintala,  which  overshadows  the  sacred  (iity  of  Anarajapura, 
while  basalt  formations  crop  out  here  and  there  near  the  coast,  in  the  highlands 
the  {irevailing  formation  is  gneiss,  and  many  O'  the  purs  consist  of  a  single  mass 
of  this  material,  whose  sharp  edges  have  be  n  rou'idcd  ijif  by  atmospheric  in- 
fluences. Some  of  these  blocks,  rising  (iOO  or  700  foot  'hove  a  rocky  plateau  several 
sipuire  miles  in  extent,  developed  dome-shaped  canopie"  aflfordinj'  u  shelter  to 
IJuddhist  sanctuaries.  The  gneiss  of  Ceylon,  like  that  of  Southen  didia,  and  like 
the  trap  format  ions  of  tlu-  Dekkan,  becomes  decomposetl  to  a  red  ui.'t,  which  covers 
the  surface  of  the  land.  The  term  Cabii/i  has  been  applied  by  tne  natives  >  these 
lateritcs,  whose  vivid  colour  in-esents  a  striking  cimtra-.  a-  lie  hitenso  v.'r  aire  of 
the  vegetation.  On  their  lirst  arrival  travellers  are  ntriick  by  the  reddish  tint  of 
the  roads  and  fields  liaused  by  this  "  copper-(!oloured  "  cabuk,  whence  possibly  the 
island  derived  its  Hindu  name  of  Tamraparni. 

Except  iron,  the  Ceylon  rocks  contain  few  metals  in  considerable  quantities. 
Although  numerous,  the  auriferous  dej)osits  are  not  rich,  a:id  have  attracted  but  few 
workers.  Graphite,  however,  affords  an  article  of  export,  and  there  are  few  regions 
in  which  the  precious  stones  are  found  in  such  abundance.  The  rivers  flowing  to 
the  south  coast,  and  especially  those  watering  the  plains  of  Rutnapura,  "  City  of 
Rubies,"  wash  down  such  a  quantity  of  rubies,  sapphires,  and  garnets,  that  in  some 
places  the  ground  is  almost  entirely  con  ^snd  of  their  dust,  which  is  used  by  tho 
lapidaries  for  polishing  their  gems.  But  ;>,,  e  alluvial  lands  yield  no  fine  rubies, 
which  must  be  sought  below  the  sands,  and  under  the  gravel  and  clay  strata.  Hero 
are  the  crystalliferous  beds  of  nclhix,  which  are  supposed  to  be  older  than  tho 
basalts  cropping  out  here  and  th  re,  and  which  contain  the  choicest  crystals. 
Before  the  arrival  of  the  English  the  natives  had  never  taken  the  trouble  to  attack 
the  rock  itself,  where  are  found  the  largest  and  most  brilliant  stones.  Garnets,  and 
especially  the  variety  Known  as  Cinnamon-stone,  are  so  common  that  whole  masses 
of  gneiss  are  sometimes  found  thickly  encrusted  with  these  crystals.  In  ancient 
times  the  sapphires  and  topazes  of  Ceylon  were  the  most  highly  prized  of  the 
thirtj'-seven  varieties  of  precious  stones  collected  by  the  geologist  Gygax.     But 
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uofwitlistanding  tho   statomonts  of   the  old   f;oo<»raphors  and  more   recent  Arab 
writers,  no  diamonds  have  ever  hecn  discovered  in  tlie  ishmd. 

Of  the  rivers  flowing  from  the  central  uplands  in  all  directions  to  tho  coast,  the 
fjroat  majority  arc  mere  torrents,  dan<;;erous  during  the  rains,  at  other  times  di\' 
watercourses.  Some  few  are  navigable  by  light  craft  in  their  lower  course hetwecn 
their  mouths  and  the  first  rapids.     Yet  several  take  tho  name  of  GaiKja,  as  if  they 

claimed  comparison  with    the 
Fig.  153.-IIioHi.ANDs  AM)  CoiiAi.  L1ME.ST0NE8  OF  Cevi.on.      g^prcd  Gattga  flowing  from  iIk 

Scule  1  : 6,420,000.  tt-         i  mu        -^r    I  11  • 

Himalayas,  Iho  Mahavelli- 
ganga,  or  "  Groat  River  of 
sand,"  one  of  whose  branches 
falls  into  Trincomali  Bay,  al- 
though the  largest,  is  only 
130  miles  long,  and  drains  an 
area  of  .scarcely  4,000  square 
miles ;  yet  its  basin  compri.ses 
over  two-thirds  of  the  central 
uplands. 

Most  of  these  f/onr/ns  and 
oi/(is  are  closed  at  their  mouths 
by  strips  of  beach,  which  are 
formed  by  the  fluvial  deposits 
arrested  by  the  marine  cur- 
rents. Thus  are  developed 
within  these  tongues  of  sand, 
extensive  lagoons,  which  re- 
ceive the  streams  flowing  from 
the  plateaux.  One  of  these 
yobbs,  as  they  are  called, 
stretches  for  a  distance  of  30 
miles  along  the  east  coast, 
north  and  south  of  Batticaloa. 
Tjike  the  backwaters  of  Mala- 
bar, it  forms  a  navigable  and 
perfectly  sheltered  highway. 
Owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  hills,  and  the  more  rapid  slope,  the  gobbs  are  less 
numerous  on  the  west  coast,  although  several  have  been  developed  north  and  south 
of  Colombo.  The  island  of  Calpentyn  may,  on  the  whole,  be  regarded  as  a  long 
strip  of  beach  enclosing  a  large  inlet,  which  narrows  gradually  southwards,  and 
which  for  a  distance  of  some  30  miles  is  little  more  than  a  reservoir.  Most  of  the 
east  coast  is  fringed  with  dunes,  thrown  up  by  the  current,  which  here  flows 
alternately  north  and  south,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  winds.  These  dunes 
soon  become  fixed  by  the  trailing  roots  of  spiirifex  squarrovis,  or  "  great  beard  of 
Rama,"  after  which  tho  consolidated  slopes  are  converted  into  coconut  plantations, 
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lor  which  they  are  admirably  suited.    Those  covering  the  Batticaloa  dunes  on  the  east 
coast  have  a  total  length  of  over  40  miles,  varying  in  width  from  one  to  three  miles. 
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Tlu>  iiortlicrii  sot'tioii  of  Ceylon  is  composed  entirely  of  deeoniposed  eonds. 
For  10  or  V2  nules  inland,  the  plough  everywhere  turns  u\)  oyster-shells  and  other 
bivaht's,  besides  erustaeetc  of  the  same  speeies  as  those  now  inhabiting  the  nei<;h- 
bouring  waters.     This  fact   was  well   known  to  the  early  Arab  navigators,  who 
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explained  it  by  supposing  that  after  leaving  the  sea  certain  members  of  the  crab 
family  became  petrified.  This  region  has  evidently  been  slowly  upheaved,  and, 
as  on  the  Negond)o  coast  farther  south,  it  is  strewn  with  decomposed  limestones 
mingled  with  shells  and  other  jetsam,  which  have  been  gradually  changed  to  a 
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solid  coiifjloinerale.  In  IHl-")  an  aiiclior  was  found  lUiir  Jall'iia  of  such  a  size  that 
it  must  have  hcloiifred  to  a  larger  vessel  than  any  now  capaljle  of  navij^ating  these 
shallow  waters.  The  northern  extifinily  is  continued  north-westwards  hy  a  small 
archipelago,  wliich  lias  also  been  recently  upheaved.  Tlie  island  of  Manaar  itself 
has  had  tlie  .same  origin,  althougli  on  the  land  side  the  J'amhaii  causeway  was,  a  few 
centuries  ago,  er.^in  partly  swept  away  by  the  I'ury  of  the  waves. 

According  «>  t^e  Hindu  legend,  .Manaar  wis  born  with  lianieswaram,  at  the 
time  of  the  eoiupiest  of  Ceylon  by  Rama.  It  is  now  separated  from  (tylon  by 
a  winding  channel  about  a  mile  wide,  but  not  much  more  than  three  feet  deep  at 
low  water.  Hence  it  would  be  very  diilicult  to  convert  it  into  a  navigable  strait 
accessible  to  large  vessels.  lUit  the  IJridge  of  ]{ama,  which  connects  ^lanaar  with 
Rameswaram  by  a  partly  uiiheaved  bank  'JO  miles  long,  oU'ers  here  and  there  a  few 

Vin.  l.">(i. — HiiinoK  OK  Hama. 
Scile  1  :  O.iO.OOO. 


deeper  openings;  and  should  the  British  Government  decide  on  cutting  a  large 
navigable  canal  between  Ceylon  and  India,  this  line  would  probably  be  adopted. 
According  to  the  monsoons  the  sandbanks  shift  north  and  south,  although  the 
marine  currents  are  not  very  strong  either  in  the  Gulf  of  Manaar  or  in  I'alk  Strait, 
along  the  west  coast  of  Ceylon. 

In  the  island  of  Rameswaram,  as  well  as  on  all  the  coralline  coast  of  North 
Ceylon,  extensive  underground  reservoirs  lying  below  the  reefs  are  tilled  with  fresh 
water.  Ily  sinking  wells  through  the  coral  rock,  deep  cavities  are  met  in  several 
places,  in  which  the  water  stands  always  at  the  .same  level  as  the  neighbouring  sea, 
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risinj;  and  fiilli'Tirr  wifli  the  tides,  which  licro  vary  from  2  to  3  feet.  In  (lie  deeper 
wells  \]w  fresh  water  rests  on  a  brackish  layer,  which  at  its  lowest  depths  is 
thoroughly  saline. 

Cmmate. — Flora. — Fauna. 

The  climate  of  Ceylon  resembles  that  of  Southern  India,  but  is  more  e(piable, 
thanks  to  the  marine  atmosphere  ev'-ywherc  encircling  the  island,  and  to  the 
regular  aerial  currents,  which  follow  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  coast  towns  is  about  H2"  F.,  and  although  over  200  miles  farther 
from  the  equator,  the  northern  districts  are  the  warmest, — thanks  to  the  low  level 
and  sandy  nature  of  the  soil,  and  to  the  neighbouring  Coromandel  coast,  whence 
come  the  dry  hot  winds.  Cyclones  arc  very  rare,  and  throughout  the  year  the 
atmospheric  currents  are  so  regular  that  they  may  be  safely  anticipated  long  in 
advance.  From  month  to  month  the  temperature  varies  little,  and,  as  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  an  almost  perennial  spring  is  varied  only  by  the  distribution 
of  the  rainfall.  The  Colombo  district,  and  all  the  south-western  .slopes  of  the 
uplands,  are  exposed  to  the  moisture-bearing  south-west  monsoons;  while  the  opposite 
side  of  the  island  depends  for  its  supply  on  the  north-east  trade-winds  from  the 
Bay  of  IJengal.  From  the  records  taken  at  over  one  hundred  meteorological 
stations,  the  mean  rainfall  would  appear  to  be  about  80  inches,  diminishing  gradually 
northwards,  and  ranging  from  38  inches  at  Manaar  to  230  inches  at  Padupla,  on 
the  west  slope  of  Adam's  Peak.  For  weeks  together  the  Nuver  elia  uplands  are 
wrapped  in  fogs  during  the  rainy  seasons. 

Apart  from  a  few  particular  species,  the  flora  of  Ceylon  closely  resembles  that 
of  the  leiglibouring  mainlands,  and  many  of  its  forests  recall  those  of  Java  in  their 
main  features.  In  these  forests  several  plants  are  now  acclimatised  which  have  not 
succeeded  in  India.  Amongst  them  are  the  nutmeg,  the  mungustan,  the  durian, 
introduced  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  European  fruii- trees, 
which  however  thrive  too  vigorously  to  yield  good  blossom  or  fruits.  In  1856 
Teiment  enumerated  2,670  phanerogamous  plants,  of  which  there  are  probably  at 
least  3,000 ;  yet  the  forests  are  far  more  remarkable  for  the  luxuriant  growth  than 
for  the  variety  of  their  species,  especially  on  the  moist  south-western  slopes.  Here 
flourish  some  fifteen  varieties  of  the  palm,  including  the  Egyptian  dhum  {hyphune 
T/wbaica),  which  attains  twice  the  size  and  far  greater  exuberance  of  foliage,  fruit,  and 
flower  than  the  parent  plant  of  the  Nile  Valley.  All  the  villages  have  their  coco- 
nut avenues,  and  enormous  baobabs  grow  on  the  island  of  Manaar,  where  they  were 
introduced  by  the  Portuguese,  or  Arabs  from  Africa.  In  the  virgin  forests  teak  is 
rare,  the  most  useful  timbers  here  being  ebony  mi  1  the  Chloroxylon  Suctcnia, 
besides  the  bamboos  and  ratan  palms,  which  often  shoot  up  to  a  height  of  250  feet, 
with  perfectly  regular  stems  scarcely  an  inch  in  diameter.  With  these  slender 
and  pliant  stems  are  formed  graceful  suspension  bridges,  almost  indistinguishable 
from  the  surrounding  vegetation,  yet  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  porters 
and  even  of  pack-hor.ses. 

Relatively  far  less  varied  is  the  animal  kingdom,  which  is  much  inferior  to 
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those  of  India,  Malaysia,  equatorial  Africa,  or  ]{razil.  Nevertheless,  Ceylon  possesses 
several  peculiar  species,  so  that  it,  cannot  bo  regarded  us  a  simple  zoological  depen- 
dence of  South  India.  Ele])liuiit.s,  which  are  now  protected  by  severe  laws,  have 
become  somewhat  rare  on  the  plains,  and  the  number  of  these  animals  (>xpi>rted  to 
the  iiKiiidand  has  fallen  from  1,(J()()  during  the  five  years  ending  l.Sd'J,  to  KJSO 
during  the  eighteen  years  ending  iHiSO.  The  tiger  and  wolf  are  unknown  in  the 
island,  peculiar  to  which  are  a  species  of  bat,  scarci'Iy  larger  than  a  l)e(',  iind  the 
hinulo  Crylanica,  one  of  the  smallest  members  of  the  leech  tribe.  Of  the  three 
hundred  species  of  birds  over  thirty  arc  local,  and  there  are  eighteen  j)eculiar 
reptiles,  including  three  genera  unrepresented  on  the  neighbouring  mainland. 
Amongst  the  lizards  is  one  common  also  to  Burma,  but  which  has  not  yet  been 
found  in  the  intervening  region.  Several  of  the  fishes  are  distinguished  by  remark- 
able habits.  Such  is  the  kavaya  {^nnahas,  or  pcrca  .schik/cdh),  a  species  of  perch, 
which  makes  its  way  for  a  considerable  distance  across  the  moist  herbage,  and 
which  is  even  said  to  climb  the  ])almyra  palm.  Other  varieties  of  the  perch  bury 
themselves  in  the  mud  of  the  tanks  and  swamps,  where  they  remain  without  air  or 
water  during  the  dry  season.  Nowhere  are  shellfish  found  in  greater  variety  than 
on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Manaar,  and  the  finest  conchological  collections  in  I^lurope 
are  formed  mostly  of  species  peculiar  to  Ceylon. 

The  great  resemblance  of  its  fishes  and  shells  to  those  of  Malaysia  can  scarcely 
be  explained,  except  by  supposing  some  former  geographical  connection  between 
Ceylon  and  the  Sunda  Islands.  Its  marine  fauna  is  also  allied  to  that  of  the  Red 
Sea,  which,  however,  it  greatly  surpasses  in  variety,  although  of  more  uniform 
colour.  The  countless  polyps  of  the  Arabian  waters  are  distinguished  by  their 
bright  scarlet,  orange,  or  yellow  tints ;  whereas  in  Ceylon  the  prevailing  hue  is 
green.  The  island  itself  deserves  the  title  of  "  Emerald  Isle"  far  more  than  Ireland, 
and  to  their  verdant  surroundings  birds,  insects,  reptiles,  fish,  and  in  general  all  the 
lower  forms  of  animal  life,  have  adapted  themselves. 

Inhabitants. — Veddaiis,  Singhalese. 

Thanks  to  its  fertile  soil  and  thrifty  inhabitants  the  population  of  Ceylon  is 
increasing.  Nevertheless  it  seems  to  have  been  far  more  densely  peopled  Iwfore  the 
disastrous  wars  of  mediteval  times.  In  the  very  heart  of  the  inland  forests  and 
jungles  the  traveller  is  surprised  to  meet  ruined  reservoirs  and  canals,  at  one  time 
fringed  by  cultivated  lands  and  numerous  towns,  but  now  lost  in  the  wilderness. 
Of  three  thousand  tanks  over  one  thousand  five  hundred  have  been  abandoned, 
including  some  which  now  form  marshy  tracts  some  20  square  miles  in  extent. 
Kalowewa,  the  largest  of  all,  still  partly  exists,  and  near  the  dam  has  a  depth  of  05 
feet.  But  to  thoroughly  restore  it,  and  distribute  its  waters  over  the  Anarajapura 
district,  would  require  an  outlay  of  about  £40,000.  N'arious  documents  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries  speak  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  hamlets  at  that  time 
scattered  over  the  island,  and,  like  the  modern  villages,  built  mostly  on  the  dams 
or  in  the  groves,  immediately  below  the  emissaries  of  the  reservoirs.     According 
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to  tlu'sc  rt'cdnls,  (Vyloii  llul^t  liiivc  been  as  donsely  peopled  four  liuiidnMl  years 
aj^u  as  are  at  prestiit  llie  alliniid  plains  ol'  India. 

Allhoiijili  the  ancient  iiilialjilants  have  bien  reduced  by  wars,  I'aniines,  and  iiud- 
acbninistration  to  j)robably  about  one-tenth  of  their  former  numbers,  there  still 
survive  a  few  abori<;inal  trilus  whose  customs  recall  prehist(»ric  times.  The  Veddahs, 
])erluii)s  descended  fnmi  llie  Yakkos,  wlio  occupied  the  island  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Aryan  concpuM-ors,  have  retaiiunl  their  tribal  independence  only  in  the  s(mth- 
eastern  districts,  and  especially  in  the  JJinteniie,  IJadula,  and  ^iilfJ;ala  forests  at  tlu; 
east  foot  of  the  Central  hi;;;ldands.  A  more  extensive  range  is  assi<rned  to  them 
by  the  early  travellers,  and  some  of  their  communities  are  supposed  to  have  reached 
northwards  as  far  as  the  nearest  point  facing  the  (.'oronumdel  coast,  Ikit  since 
the  middle  of  the  present  century  they  have  been  reduced  from  about  eight  thousand 
to  a  few  hundreds,  and  it  may  even  be  doubted  whether  any  pure  specimen^  of  the 
race  still  survive.  In  any  case  the  birth-rate  is  very  h)W,  and  anthropologists 
have  i-ecently  become  all  the  more  interested  in  this  primitive  people,  that  it  seems 
destined  soon  to  disappear  altogether.  According  to  the  testimony  of  old  travellers, 
the  Veddahs  never  came  into  direct  contact  with  strangers.  Iwen  for  trading 
purposes  they  entered  tlie  villages  by  night,  placing  at  the  doors  of  the  dealers 
models  of  the  articles  they  needed,  together  with  some  wild  honey,  or  the  produce 
of  the  chase.  They  would  then  retire,  and  returning  soon  after  at  the  same  hour 
they  brought  away  the  objects  left  in  exchange.  iSu(!li  is  supposed  to  bo  the  origin 
of  the  old  legend  mentioned  by  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Fahian,  according  to  which  the 
merchants  of  Ceylon  traded  with  "  snakes  and  demons." 

Those  members  of  the  tribe  that  anthropologists  have  examined  are  all  of  low 
stature,  and  might  even  be  grouped  with  the  dwarf  races.*  The  head  is  also  of 
siiudl  size,  and  the  cranial  capacity  at  the  lowest  level  of  the  scale.  On  the  other 
liand,  they  are  active  and  vigorous,  nor  do  their  authentic  photographs  corres])ond 
with  the  current  descriptions  of  a  repulsive  people,  with  projecting  lower  jaw.  Hat 
nosi',  small  eyes,  large  and  movable  cars.  Although  perhaps  a  little  darker  than 
the  Singhalese,  they  have-  neither  the  black  complexion  nor  the  woolly  hair  of  the 
negro.  Their  culture,  however,  is  still  of  a  rudimentary  character,  for  they  build 
no  huts,  dwelling  under  the  branches,  or  in  caves,  and  have  no  knowledge  of 
pottery.  Nomad  hunters,  they  live  almost  exclusively  on  flesh,  which  till  recently 
was  eaten  raw.  They  wander  about  in  small  family  groups,  destitute  of  any 
political  organisati(m,  or  even  of  any  definite  religious  notions.  They  have  a 
vague  fear  of  the  demons,  whom  they  confound  with  their  ancestry ;  their  only 
ceremonies  are  rude  dances  and  cries,  like  those  of  the  Shamans ;  and  all  ablutions 
arc  carefully  avoided,  lest  their  strength  should  be  washed  away  by  the  water. 
According  to  some  recent  writers,  they  can  neither  count,  distinguish  colours,  nor 
mark  the  succession  of  time.  J?ut  while  these  statements  have  been  questioned,  it 
seems  established  that  they  are  nev(>r  seen  to  laugh,  in  this  resjject  differing  from 
all  other  peoples.t     Nevertlieless,  tiieir  speech   differs  but  slightly  from  that  of 

*  Mian  heijrtit  of  tlie  Hintcnno  ViMldalis,  I'.J.'iT  metro;  women.  l'41iS  (Virchow). 

t  Bayloy,  "  Tniiisactions  of  llic  Ethi-ological  Society,"  1803  ;  Uartshornc,  "  Foilnightly  Review,"  1876. 
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their  Singlialeso  noiyhhoiirs  ;  licnoe  they  have  h(>on  rc^'ardod  not  as  primitive 
savages,  but  as  tho  degraded  descendants  of  a  civilised  race.  Notwithstanding 
their  wretched  condition,  they  are  oven  held  to  belong  to  a  superior  caste,  and  take 
the  title  of  "  Sons  of  Kings."  The  practice  of  marrying  their  joungor  sister  is 
also  said  to  have  boon  observed  by  the  rulers  of  the  land,  before'  the  arrival  of  the 
Hindus.  In  any  case  the  Vod(hdis  are  again  becoming  civilised.  Of  their  two 
tribes,  one  only  keeps  quite  aloof  from  the  Singhalese,  tlio  otlier  no  longer  fearing 
to  hold  direct  intercourse  with  tlieir  neighbours.  Tliey  liav(>  also  lai<l  aside  their 
leafy  garb  for  one  of  woven  materials  ;  they  purchase  ormiments  for  their  women, 
and  by  unions  with  tho  Tamil  people,  tho  race  is  becoming  gradually  transfornied. 
Yet  oven  those  who  have  been  baptized  by  tho  missionaries  seldom,  on  that  account, 
modify  their  tribal  usages. 

The  Rodiyas,  that  is,  the  "  Jlir)',"  who  nund)or  about  1,000  in  the  west»>rn 
upland  valleys,  although  frecpiontly  confounded  with  the  Voddahs,  resi-mblo  them 
only  in  tlio  debased  condition  in  which  several  of  tlieir  clans  are  still  found.  'J'ill 
recently  they  were  forbidden  to  cross  the  rivers  in  the  ferry-boats,  to  draw  water 
from  the  wells,  to  enter  a  village,  learn  a  trade,  or  till  the  soil.  They  were  obliged 
to  communicate  with  the  rest  of  the  world  through  the  gaolers,  and  to  this  lowest 
of  all  Singhalese  castes  the  Kodiyas  were  fain  to  do  homage.  Yet  even  the 
Rodiyas  find  others  still  more  debased  than  themselves  ;  for  they  hold  their  heads 
much  higher  than  the  Ambatteyos,  the  food  prepared  by  whom  they  would  not 
allow  their  very  dogs  to  eat.  The  Rodiyas  are  mostly  tall,  with  far  more  regular 
features  than  the  Veddahs,  and  amongst  them  are  met  the  finest  women  in  Cojlon. 
Although  practising  polyandry,  they  never  marry  their  sisters,  and  call  themselves 
Ruddhists.  Still  the  chief  object  of  their  worship  is  the  evil  spirit,  whom  they 
endeavour  to  propitiate  by  offerings  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  the  blood  of  a  red 
cock.  Alone  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  they  speak  an  original  idiom, 
unconnected  either  with  the  Dravidian,  Aryan,  or  ancient  Singhalese  tongue. 

The  bulk  of  the  people  concentrated  in  the  southern  section  of  the  island  do 
not  seem  to  differ  much  in  physique  from  the  Veddahs.  Most  of  the  Singhalese 
are  of  low  stature,  with  elongated  head,  brown  or  ruddy  complexion,  always  lighter 
than  that  of  the  Tamils,  and  aquiline  nose.  In  this  last  feature  they  differ  most 
from  the  wild  tribes,  while  strangers  are  struck  chiefly  by  their  distinctly 
effeminate  appearance.  This  resemblance  to  the  gentler  sex  is  enhanced  by  their 
graceful  form,  smiling  countenance,  long  black  hair,  carefully  frizzled  and  gathered 
up  like  a  chignon  on  the  top  of  the  head ;  lastly,  by  their  feminine  costume.  They 
are,  generally  speaking,  very  gentle,  courteous,  hospitable,  and  honest ;  but  they 
deeply  resent  injuries,  and  although  long  accustomed  to  a  regulai-  administration, 
they  protest  vehemently  against  the  whims  or  injustice  of  the  authorities.  The 
increased  taxes  imposed  in  1848  caused  revolts  in  every  part  of  the  island. 

Apart  from  local  differences,  the  Singhalese  are  connected  by  imperce})tible 
transitions  with  the  Dravidians  and  Aryans,  so  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  point 
out  any  essential  difference  of  features  between  them  and  the  Hindus.  Here  and 
there  are  seen  a  few  polyandrous  households,  the  surviving  rcnmauts  of  a  system 
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foriiu'rly  iiuivrrsil  in  tlic  island.  Tlir  Sin<;liiilr.sc  nlso  nijoy  ii  rcinurkiibld 
ininnuiity  fri»in  crrtain  ailinciits  In  which  forcij^'ncrs  nro  subject.  All  aflVclioiis  ul' 
tlio  irspiratory  orgiuis — siuli  as  bronchitis,  (lijihthcria,  or  consumption — arc  unknown 
to  the  natives,  and  very  rare  oven  anionj^  Muropcans  settled  in  (Vylon.  Those 
suffering  from  chest  complaints  generally  find  a  visit  to  the  island  benetieiai, 
while  lialf-custes  freijuently  succumb  to  pulmonary  disorders.  Dysentery,  rheuma- 
tism, and  affections  of  the  nerves  urc  also  rurc  among  the  Singhalese;  but  they 
sull'er  mu(;]i  from  miasmatic  fevers,  and  in  the  inland  districts  enhirgement  of 
the  spleen  is  common  among  adults. 

The  Singhalese  language,  like  the  race,  is  of  mixed  origin.  Tt  betrays  its 
ufhnity  to  the  Dravidian  tongues  by  a  number  of  old  terms  expressing  objects 
or  ideas  associated  with  a  ])rimitivc  culture.  But  its  religious  vocabulary  is 
borrowed  chiefly  from  the  J'ali,  and  words  relating  to  the  arts  and  sciences  from 
Sanskrit.  Thus  the  Aryan  element  has  greatly  j)revailed,  and  Singhalese  is  now 
afliliated  by  phihdogists  to  the  Aryan  stock.  Its  literature,  preserved  on  palm- 
leaves,  abounds  in  moral  writings,  n-ligious  hynuis,  and  national  ballads.  Most 
of  the  works,  not  even  excepting  grammars  and  collections  of  maxims,  are  com- 
posed in  verse;  and  certain  Pali  poems  comprise  over  half  a  million  stanzas.  Tlio 
Jfn/iairaiiso,  the  most  esteemed  of  all  Singhalese  writings,  consists  of  a  collection 
of  chronicles  comprising  the  history  of  all  the  dynasties  between  the  third  and 
eighteentli  century  of  the  new  era.  While  the  Hindus  of  the  maiidand  were 
renouncing  the  Huddhist  religion,  which  at  one  time  prevailed  tliroughout  the 
I'eninsula,  the  Singhalese  remained  faithful  to  the  cult  introduced  by  the  mis- 
sionaries of  the  "Great  Doctrine."  Nevertheless,  their  Uuddhism  is  not  identical 
with  that  of  the  Burmese,  Siamese,  or  Tibetans.  I.solaticm  and  contact  with  foreign 
elements  have  produced  a  gradual  separation  of  these  religious  worlds.  Certain 
Bralnnanical  practices  have  also  been  maintained,  or  have  more  recently  penetrated 
into  the  temjiles  of  Ceylon.  The  symbols  of  Sivaism  are  met  in  many  sanctuaries, 
notably  at  Matura,  on  the  south  coast,  where  they  cause  little  anxiety  to  the 
Buddhist  devotees.  So,  also,  thousands  of  converts  to  Catholicism  have  practicallj' 
remained  followers  of  Buddha.* 

The  northern  section  of  the  island  is  exclusively  inhabited  by  Tamil  immigrants, 
who  arrived  at  various  periods,  and  who  differ  in  no  respect  from  their  kinsmen 
dwelling  on  the  mainland.  At  the  time  of  the  first  invasions  they  were  generally 
known  as  "  Mahibars,"  although  they  came  chiefly  from  the  Coromandel  coast. 
Their  numbers  still  continue  to  increase,  thanks  to  the  peaceful  immigration  of 
the  Hindu  peasantry,  who  are  now  the  onlj'  cultivators  of  the  plains  wasted  by 
tlicir  warlike  forefathers.  As  the  region  occupied  by  them  is  the  most  fertile, 
although  hitherto  the  most  neglected  in  the  island,  they  are  probably  destined 
gradually  to  become  the  dominant  element  of  the  population.  In  1871  they  repre- 
sente<l  scarcely  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  inliabitauts,  whereas  now  they  constitute 
a  fourth,  and  during  the  coffee  harvest  the  floating  population  is  increased  by  from 

•  Approxiiiiato  population  of  Ccyloii,  Jiccording  to  roligions  (188I|:  — Hiiddhists,  1,700,000  ;   SivailiH. 
000,000;  MusBulniuns,  195,000;  Catholics,  200,000 ;  I'rotcstants,  4o,000. 
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()(»,00()  to  lOO.OOO  (,f  llieir  Im'thrcn  from  Southern  India.  Th(>  so-caUcd  "  Moc.rs," 
nimterous  both  in  the  coast  towns  and  farlluM-  inland,  arc  uf  ilit-  same  origin  as  tho 
3foplalis  of  Malabar  and  the  liabbais  of  (,'oronuindel,  all  of  whom  spring  from  the 
unions  of  Arab  intruflers  with  the  native  women.  The  descendants  of  the  Portu- 
guese and  Dutch,  s>iccessive  rulers  of  the  island,  arc  now  mostly  half-cas((>s,  tho 
former  chicMy  d<imcsli(;  servants  a'ld  labourers,  while  (he  latter,  kuiwu  as  Ihirghcrs, 
constitute  the  middle  class  in  tho  towns.  Thes(>  Hurghers  form  the  best  support 
of  Jlritish  rule,  and  from  amongst  them  are  mainly  chosen  the  court  ushers, 
notaries,  lawyers,  and  judges.  They  have  iorgotten  their  mother-tongue,  whereas 
the  Portuguese  half-castes  still  speak  a  corrupt  Lusitaniun  dialect.  Amongst  the 
foreign  residents  attracted  by  trade  and  the  coffee,  tea,  or  cinchona  plantations, 
are  some  "Kafirs,"  negroes,  Arabs,  I'arsis,  and  Malays  from  Java  and  other  parts 
of  the  East(!rn  Archipelago.  From  the  form  of  the  "outriggers"  ejjiployed  at 
Point  do  Guile,  and  in  Malaysia  froTJi  time  immemorial,  it  is  evident  that  (Vylon 
had  established  relations  with  the  Sundu  Islands  long  before  Taprobaiie  was  known 
to  the  Western  peoples. 

ToPOOIlArHY. 

Jdjf'iin,  or  Jaffnapntam,  capital  of  tho  north,  lies  beyond  tho  coast-line  on  tho 
sandy  coruUinc  island,  which  projecits  seawards  between  l*alk  Strait  and  the  J5ay  of 
iJcngal.  Defended  by  a  vast  pentagonal  citadel  erected  by  tho  Dutch,  Jatfna 
resembles  a  garden  rather  than  a  city.  In  the  midst  of  its  coconut  and  palmyra 
palm  groves,  little  is  to  bo  scon  beyond  a  few  houses  with  verandahs  and  terraces. 
In  the  district  are  cultivated  seven  millions  of  these  plants,  and  tho  town  itself, 
peopled  for  two  thousand  two  hundred  years  by  Tamil  immigrants,  carries  on  a 
considerable  local  trade.  But  the  roadstead  is  too  shallow  for  large  vessels,  which 
arc  obliged  to  stop  near  Pedro  Point,  on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  oi-  else  near 
the  i.slet  of  Loyden,  some  12  miles  to  the  south-west. 

On  tho  shallow  channel  separating  Manaar  from  Ceylon  stands  the  town  of 
Maiitotff,  a  name  said  by  some  to  mean  "  Garden,"  but  by  others  interpreted  the 
"  (ireat  Ferry,"  in  allusion  to  a  port  sui)poscd  to  have  formerly  occupied  this  site 
at  the  east  end  of  the  "Bridge  of  Rama."  In  the  neighbourhood  is  Arripo,  tho 
chief  station  of  the  pearl  fisheries.  During  tho  season  this  place  swarms  with 
immigrants,  the  beach  is  covered  with  tents,  and  the  sea  alive  with  fishing  craft. 
Tho  oyster-beds,  which  are  a  government  monopoly,  having  been  exhausted  some 
years  ago,  this  industry  was  suspended  between  IHlili  and  1854,  after  which  the 
yield  for  the  first  season  amounted  to  seven  million  shells.  In  1803  the  fishing 
was  again  interrupted  for  ten  years,  and  when  resumed  not  more  than  two  millions 
were  taken.  But  in  1880  it  rose  to  thirty-five  millions  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  thousand,  valued  at  no  more  than  £20,000,  the  market  price  being  now  ten 
times  less  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  The  beds,  which  are  over  3 
feet  thick,  fringe  the  coast  for  vast  distances,  giving  some  idea  of  tho  enormous 
quantities  of  pearls  yielded  by  these  fisheries  from  pi'cbistoric  times.     Farther 
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sriiitli.  lli(>  l)iiy  forinrrl  I»y  lit  islmul  of  Kariilivo  and  fho  f'aliM'iifyii  ixiiiiiMiila  wiili 
tlif  inaiiilaiiil  altuiiiKU  in  tisli,  lar^c  <|\i:iiitilU'N  ul'  vvliicli  art'  lorwaidcd  In  ' 'oIoiiiImi. 
llcii-  also  iiiv  taki'ii  (urflcs,  wliarks,  wIiohi-  tiiiH  arc  |ii»'j»ari(l  lor  tlu>  I'liiiu'w  iiiaikrt, 
and  file  (Hlihlt'  soa-wcod  known  a«*  ( 'al|M'iilyn  Moss  (^('/unii/riis  vriM/niH),  Yd  the 
lislicrs  *>ni|>lovtMl  in  iIksc  watrrs  nn>  wri'tciicdly  |)oor,  owninj;  ni'itlicr  flic  Ixiats  nor 
flic  nets  llu-y  ust>,  and  \h'\\\'^  (dni|Hlli'd  to  pay  a  duly  I'or  the  privilcjjt' ol'  drying,' llic 
jiroducc  on  tin-  hcai-li.  Tlic  cliaiicl  of  St.  Anne,  on  tlic  Caliiinlyn  |>t'ninsnla,  in  tlic 
cliicf  place  of  pil^'riniajjc  for  the  iloiuan  CalliidicH  of  Ceylon,  who  here  aiscndtlc  to 
(ho  nuinlur  i>\'  '..'•), 0(10.  'I'lie  Huint  is  oven  lii^hly  venerated  l>y  the  Hindus  and 
Moliannn<>dans  themselves,  who  call  her  llanna  Hihi,  "  I^ady  Anne." 

The  forests  of  the  Calpentyn   district  are  studded  with   res<'rvoirH,   now  eithei 
filled  in  or  cLunged  tu  nlur^hes,  on  the  hunks  uf  which  fornu>rly  stood  tho  great 

Fig.    l.)7.— J.M  TNA. 
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Cities  of  Ceylon,  whose  populations  were  mimbored  hy  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Aiifd'djapiird,  the  ancient  Aiiiirailha,  which  was  a  royal  residence  over  2,'JOO  years 
ago,  and  which  is  mentioned  by  I'tolemy  under  the  name  of  Aniirof/raiinnon 
(Anuradhagranui),  is  now  a  mere  village  with  less  than  1,000  inhabitants. 
According  to  the  chronicles  the  enclosures,  which,  however,  also  included  extensive 
parks  and  open  spaces,  were  15  miles  on  all  sides,  so  that  Anarajapura  must  have 
covered  a  larger  aiva  than  London  itself.  The  ground  is  red  with  brick-dust ; 
tombs,  statues,  and  piles  of  shapeless  ruins  are  scattered  over  the  jungle ;  grass- 
grown  topes  over  200  feet  high  still  raise  their  green  crests  above  the  surrounding 
groves,  while  huiulreds  of  stone  columns  mark  the  site  of  the  famous  "brass  temple." 
IJut  of  all  the  Anarajapura  mouunients,  the  most  renowned  is  the  "  Sacred  bo,  the 
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Lord  Viclnry."  the  oldont  liiHtorio  tree  in  tlio  world,  wlii'ob  wns  jtlniiti'd  in  ilic  two 
liiindrcd  iiiid  <'igbl\  -oighth  your  of  tlu*  oM  era,  and  wliirli  bus  novor  icasrd  to  \hi 
nii'iitiniicd  by  tlio  lo<al  annuls.  A  //"  siirni,  Vuwd  hy  tond)s  and  oilier 
biiiMings,  runs  from  Anuraja|inru  I'nr  7  iniirs  soutb-tasi wards  in  tlio  din-ction  of 
till'   Miliiiitala  Hill,  wliiili  marks  llu    landiiiLr-plarc  ol    tln'   ( 'i)ni|ii*'i'iir  of  Crxloii. 

Tlio  ]»apida  orowniiig  llio  summit  and,  ao- 

1-        ,      ,1      I  If  1  II  Fig.  l.')S.     FiioM  Nki.iimiik  to  CAi.Ttiiu. 

cordini"-  (o  llir  logond,  tormorlv  oovoro<l  l»v 

V  *  .     ■  •''""'e  I  ■■  iwo-noo. 

u  fiory  carbuncle,  is  approacbod  by  a   fligbt 

of  over  1,(K)(>  stops.  From  tbo  city  paluooa 
to  tliis  temple,  tbo  way  was  on  state  occasions 
laid  down  willi  costly  stull's,  forming  a  con- 
tinuous carpet  along  lliewliole  route.  Krom 
the  court  of  tbis  building  a  ])anoratnio  view 
is  commanded  of  lialf  tbo  island  and  tbo 
surrounding  seas. 

In  the  eighth  century  of  the  now  era, 
AnarajajMiru  fell  from  its  high  position, 
und  was  sucoeodod  as  a  royal  residence  by 
Polliiudnuty  which,  althtMigh  less  extensivo 
than  its  precursor,  nevertheless  stretched 
for  a  distance  of  JU)  miles  in  one  direction, 
with  a  mean  width  of  <'{J  miles.  The  spot 
once  covered  by  the  finest  buildings  in  tVy- 
lon  is  now  marked  by  the  obsoui'o  hamlet 
of  Toparr.  These  buildings,  including  lofty 
tojies,  palaces,  temples,  shrines,  and  '-olossul 
statues  of  liuddhu,  have  everywhere  l)econie 
overgrown  with  u  forest  vegetation,  coiling 
snake-like  round  the  broken  e(donnade8,  and 
overshadowing  the  high(>st  pinnacles  with 
an  evergreen  canopy.  The  edifices  of  these 
two  great  cities  represent  an  amount  of 
labour  probably  unsurpassed  by  the  pyra- 
mids of  Kgyjjt  thems(!lves.  A  single  tope  ut 
Anarajapura  would  supply  sufficient  bricks 
to  build  8,000  average  London  houses,  or  to 
construct  a  wall,  -'5  feet  thick  and  10  feet 
high,  all  the  way  from  Paris  to  the  English 
Channel.  "West  of  Pollanarua  stands  the 
fortress  of  Sigiri,  another  proof  of  the 
prodigious  labour  bestowed  by  the  ancient  Singhalese  on  their  monuments.  It 
occupies  the  summit  of  a  pillar-shaped  crag,  which  is  ascended  by  8tej)s  hewn 
out  of  the  live  rock. 

South  of  Calpcntyu  Bay  the  coast  route  traverses  the  towns  of  Patluin,  C/ii/inc, 
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iiiul  Xi'ifoiiitio,  this  luMt  MurnmiKlcd  Ity  <iiitiiinioii  grovoH,  wlu'rc  the  Diifcli  nrul 
l'tii'tujf\H'M'  liiill'-cuNtcH  lire  ri'liitivc'ly  more  iiuiiiordUM  tlwni  i'IhcwIhti'  in  (lio  island. 
Iti-yoiid  a  lar^i«  la^^noii  the  i'«>a<l  leads  to  Colombo,  the  aiieieiil  Kalun-tottu,  pre-cnl 
capital  id  Ceyloii.  'I'lils  "  Ford  of  tilt)  Kiilaiii,"  lis  the  name  iiieuns,  wii  v  •,,  .  «! 
from  the  river  wliieli  here  reaehi's  the  coast  at  a  litth'  haven  sheltered  from  t"  >  ■  "ii!. 
winds  l)v  a  tonjjiie  of  land  iii'ojeelinj^  northwards.  I, ike  most  Kaster.  .  .'les, 
( 'ulmnho  comprises  two  cpiarters  -the  *' hlaek  town,"  occupied  Ity  th'»  natives, 
Siii<,'halese,  Mohamm«'diins,  and  Tamils;  and  the  "Fort,"  inhiibitod  chiefly  by  the 
otiicials  and  foreijfii  traders.  The  streets  aro  lim'd  with  avenues  of  the  hihiscus 
find  other  trees,  wlmse  red  and  yellow  flowers  are  often  strewn  over  the  roadway. 

Kifr.   l/)l).  — ClNNAHUN    I'AUKINO. 


But  as  u  capital  Colombo  suffers  from  the  inconvenience  of  u  low  sandy  site, 
stagnant  waters,  and  an  exposed  roadstead.  It  was  formerly  surrounded  by 
cinnamon  plaiitiitions  ;  but  in  ISJVi  the  government  had  to  abandon  tliis  monopoly, 
and  the  aromatic  plant  is  now  being  gradually  replaced  by  palm  groves.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  coffee  plantations  of  the  interior  have  developed  a  far  more 
important  local  traffic,  of  which  Colombo  is  rapidly  becoming  the  chief  outi)ort. 
To  provide  for  the  increased  shipping,  extensive  harbour  works  have  been 
undeitaken,  including  a  breakwater,  projecting  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
bay  for  1,400  yards  in  the  direction  of  the  Isaur  rocks,  and  a  smaller  pier 
sheltering  the  harbour  from  the  north. 
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Anticipiitiii^  fli(>  nppnmcliiiiiy  (U'cuflciirc  of  Poitif  tfr  dallr,  ur  H!iii|»ly  (hilh, 
whii'h  the  (K't'iin  Htnuucrs  arc  iiliriidy  leaving  l'i>r  ('olumltn,  inimmiuiH  iisidciitM  in 
tliat  pliicc  an"  l)c;,'iiiiiiii;,f  to  mij'nitc  to  tlic  capilal.  Vrl  (iailo  his  at,  h'ant  ii 
natural  harlxxir,  alllniii^'li  small  aiitl  ol'  (litliciiil  acccsH,  and  it  o<'('ii|iii's  an  adinirahlo 
piisitioii,  as  a  |Htil  ol'  call  hot wciii  tlir  Arai)iaii  Scu  and  May  (d'  llcn^^al.  It  thus 
HtandM  in  llic  same  relation  to  India  that  tho  Tapo  of  (lood  Ilopc  docs  to  tho 
Afi'iciin  continent.  Hence.  I'earin;j;  the  competition  of  its  «onthcrn  rival,  tho 
ciipitul  has  hitherto  refused  it   the  advantaj^e  <'i'  railway  coinmunication,  and  tlio 
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braach  runniii<j;  .southwards  from  Colombo  still  stops  at  Caltuiii.  Tht  whole  sea- 
board between  Colombo,  Galle,  and  Matiira  iii  traversed  by  a  luagniHceui  route, 
fringed  with  avenues  of  coconut  palms,  beneath  whieh  flourishes  a  smaller  growth 
of  trees  and  .shrubs,  often  matted  together  with  bright  flowering  creepers.  On  the 
one  hand  the  sea  rolls  its  blue  waves  against  the  white  chalky  beach ;  on  the  other 
tho  hazy  crest  of  Adam's  Peak  towers  majestically  above  the  more  advanced 
wooded  spurs,  motionless  amid  the  ever-shifting  scenes  of  the  shaded  highway. 
Kmuly,  which  succeeded  Pollanarua  as  capital  of  the  island,  is  still  a  sort  of 
89 
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summer  capital  for  the  English  ofRcials  of  Colombo.  It  is  delightfully  situated  at 
an  elevation  of  about  1,700  feet  on  a  lakelet  encircled  by  leafy  groves,  and  in  a 
peninsula  formed  bj"  a  bend  of  the  Mahavelli-ganga.  Round  the  lake  is  developed 
an  anij)liitheatre  of  gently  sloping  hills  studded  with  villas,  and  supported  by  a 
background  of  still  more  elevated  bluish  hills.  Built  mostly  by  Portuguese 
convicts,  Kandy,  with  its  tile-roofed  houses,  lesembles  a  European  town  planted 
amidst  a  rich  tropical  vegetation  of  palms,  bamboo  thickets,  and  a  thousand 
varieties  of  fruit-trees.  A  continuous  suburb  streteliing  for  over  4  miles  towards 
the  south-west  connects  Kandy  with  the  Botanic  Gardens  of  Pcmdcnia,  which  rank 
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Fig.  lUl. — Point  de  Galle. 
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amongst  the  very  finest  in  the  world.  In  these  grounds,  some  150  acres  in  extent, 
are  grown  not  only  the  plants  peculiar  to  the  island,  but  also  all  the  exotics  that 
have  been  introduced  and  cultivated,  chiefly  on  the  slopes  of  the  southern  hills. 
The  railway  connecting  Kandy  with  Colombo  is  carried  over  the  Kadugaiinawa 
pass  at  an  altitude  of  2,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

In  this  region  the  eoifoe  industry  has  acquired  great  economic  importance  in 
recent  years.     First  introduced  by  the  Dutch  in  IGUO,  and  then  neglected  by  them 
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as  inferior  to  tliat  of  Java,  the  coffee  plant  lias  only  been  systematically  enlfivated 
since  1825.  ]{ut  after  llie  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  Ceylon 
soon  became  unrivalled  in  the  British  colonies  for  this  produce,  and  the  industry 
has  been  rapidly  developed,  especially  since  the  year  lS.")(i.  The  shrub  is  <i;ro\vn 
successfully  only  on  the  wooded  slopes,  the  pafciias,  or  j^rassy  tracts,  yielding 
indifferent  returns,  although  the  soil  dilfers  apparently  in  no  respect  fi'om  that 
of  the  neighbouring  forests.  Over  one  thousand  two  hundred  plantations  cover 
a  total  area  of  250,000  acres,  employing  during  the  harvest  as  many  as  300,000 
Tamils.  But  the  jilant  is  subject  to  many  diseases,  which  at  times  threaten  to 
destroy  the  whole  crop.     Since  1SC(S  great  ravages  have  been  committed,  especially 

Fig.  162. — Coffee  Plantations  in  tub  Ceylon  IIigiilandb. 
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by  the  Hemileja  vastatrix,  against  whose  attacks  no  efficacious  remedy  has  yet  been 
discovered.     The  annual  loss  caused  by  fungus  is  estimated  at  £'2,000,000. 

Recently  the  Liberian  coffee  plant  has  been  introduced  from  West  Africa,  and 
as  this  species  is  more  vigorous  and  flourishes  at  lower  elevations,  the  plantations 
have  now  been  extended  down  to  the  plains.  Yet  the  whole  area  has  been 
diminished  by  one-tenth,  and  partly  replaced  by  other  cultures,  sucli  as  cinchona, 
caoutchouc,  cacao,  sugar-cane,  tea,  pepper,  cardamoms,  and  nutmeg.  The  cinchona 
bark  is  exported  exclusively  to  England,  and  the  tea  partly  to  Australia.  A  line 
of  railway  now  penetrates  through  the  Ui)per  Mahavelli-ganga  valley  to  the  heart 
of  the  coffee  plantations,  and  other  branches  will  soon  ramify  from  the  main  line 
between  Colombo  and  Kandj'.  On  a  plateau  rising  to  an  elevation  of  over  0,000 
feet  to  the  south  of  the  /one  of  culture  stands  the  health-resort  of  Nuvcra-alin, 
where  the  first  European  villa  was  erected  in  1829. 
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East  of  Kandy  llio  road  leads  tlnouf^h  the  d(>lij^htful  ^lahavclli  Valley  down  to 
Bintonnc,  one  of  the  ruined  cities  of  Ceylon.  This  district,  formerly  one  of  the 
most  dens(>ly  peopled  in  the  island,  is  now  almost  uninhabited,  and  the  main  highway 
is  continued  acrf)ss  a  vast  wilderness  towards  the  port  of  Butiealao  on  the  east 
coast.  Nc^vertheless  by  the  restoration  of  the  old  tanks  and  irrigation  canals  nuK'h 
of  these  wastes  has  been  reclaimed  and  converted  into  productive  rice-grounds. 


Fi".  1G3.— Kaniiv — View  takkn  i-hom  the  oitosite  Side  of  the  Lakf. 


The  coconut  groves  of  Batticalao  yield  the  largest  and  finest  fruits  in  the  island, 
and  its  lagoon  aboirads  in  crocodilop  and  those  singing-fish  which  are  so  common 
in  the  Bangkok  waters. 

Trincomdli,  although  tue  only  sheltered  harbour  accessible  to  large  vessels,  is 
now  abandoned  by  commerce.  Here  the  Portuguese  erected  a  fort,  which  was 
afterwards  enlarged  by  the  Dutch,  while  in  their  turn  the  English  hove  con- 
structed defensive  works  on  the  islands  and  headlands  sheltering   the  harbour. 
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I)Ut   notwitlistandin<»   its  many  advantages  the  project  of   removing  the  seat  of 
government   from   Colombo   to   this  place   is   not  likely  to   be   cairiid   out,   for 


Fig.  1 G 1  --Tki.nlomali. 
Scale  1  :  lOS.non. 
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Trincomali   lies   in   an   unproductive   district,    and   depends   for   its   supplies  on 
Batticalao  and  Jaffna. 
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CHAPTER  XVII.  , 

LACCADIVES,  MALDIVES,  CIIAGOS  ARCHirELAGO. 

HE  statoinont  tliut  tlie  precipitous  souhourds  of  most  continental 
lands  are  washed  by  deep  seas  is  certainly  not  applicable  to  the 
west  coast  of  India,  where  the  base  of  the  Peninsula  stretches  n, 
long  w.ay  imder  the  ocean.  The  banks  and  shallows  lying  west  of 
the  Konkan  and  Malabar  coasts  comprise  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  Arabian  Sea,  and  the  waters  extending  from  Kattyawar  southwards  to  the 
parallel  of  IJombay  have  an  average  depth  of  scarcely  more  than  120  feet.  Farther 
south  the  submarine  bank  narrows  to  a  mean  width  of  GO  miles,  and  beyond  the 
southern  extremity  of  Ceylon  it  is  contracted  to  a  narrow  ledge  of  shoals  and 
reefs. 

Between  the  17°  and  10°  N.  latitude  a  narrow  trough  lying  off  the  port  of 
Rajapur,  and  ranging  in  depth  from  700  to  1,300  feet,  separates  from  the  main- 
land an  isolated  bank,  covered  by  little  more  than  60  feet  of  water.  From  this 
submarine  plateau  of  Angria  there  stretches  a  series  of  bank"  reefs,  islands,  and 
islets  soutliwards  to  the  centre  of  the  Indian  Occ"  ind  although  separated  here 
and  there  by  broad  and  deep  channels,  all  these  in  <ular  chains  may  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  same  geological  formation.  The  liaccadives,  Minicois,  Maldives, 
and  Chagos  islands  all  form  part  of  this  southern  range,  which  has  a  total  length 
of  1,550  miles  between  the  Angria  and  Centurion  banks.  Jointly  with  the 
western  group  of  the  Seychelles  it  completely  separates  the  Arabian  Sea  from  the 
open  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  forms,  according  to  many  naturalists,  the 
backbone  of  a  now  vanished  continent.  From  the  characteristic  apes  of  Madagascar 
the  name  of  Lemuria  has  been  given  to  this  region,  which  till  the  beginning  of 
the  tertiary  epoch  is  supposed  to  have  occupied  most  of  the  space  lying  between 
Malaysia  and  the  east  coast  of  Africa. 

South  of  Angria  the  soundings  have  revealed  another  bank,  Adas,  covered  by 
200  feet  of  water.  Below  the  14"  N.  latitude  the  shallows  begin  with  the  Coradivh 
(island  of  Cora),  none  of  whose  reefs  actually  rise  above  the  surface.  The  Sesostris 
bank  and  the  Bassas  and  Pedro  (Padna  or  Munyal  par  bank)  also  form  part  of 
these   shallows,  which   are   separated   by  intervening  channels  2,000  feet   deep. 
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South  of  these  banks  an^  scaKorod  the  Laocadivcs,  which  are  oiiciroled  bv  still 
deeper  troughs,  and  sei)aratcd  from  lh(>  mainland  by  an  abyss  where  the  plummet 
has  been  sunk  7,800  feet  without  reaching  the  bottom. 

Tin;  Laccat)ivks. 

The  Laccadives,  or  Laksha-dvipa,  that  is,  "Hundred  thousand  Isles,"  can  only 
claim  this  title  by  including  the  countless  reefs  encircling  the  islands  and  exposed 
at  low  water.  Apart  from  a  few  rocks,  there  arc  altogether  not  more  than  twelve 
islands  always  above  water,  and  of  these  eight  only  are  inhabited.  Directly 
attached  to  the  Indian  Empire  arc  Chetlat,  Kiltan,  Kadamat  and  Amini(Amindivi), 
while  Agath  (Aucutta),  Kavarathi,  Antrot,  and  Kalpeni  are  administered  on  behalf 
of  the  "  Bibi "  of  Cannamorc.  Lying  on  the  trade  route  of  the  Arab  vessels 
sailing  to  the  west  coast  of  the  l*eninsula,  the  Laccadives  were  certainly  known 
from  the  earliest  times,  although  their  slight  elevation  gave  rise  to  much  doubt  as 
to  their  true  character.  The  old  traditions  of  rapid  changes  and  disappearances 
are  not  confirmed  by  the  present  inhabitants,  and  wo  now  know  that  the  islands 
increase  or  diminish  slowly  under  the  diverse  action  of  madrepores,  marine 
currents,  erosions,  and  cyclones.  Each  island,  consisting  of  sand  and  decomposed 
coral  mixed  with  some  vegetable  humus,  rises  little  more  than  10  or  12  feet  above 
high- water  level,  and  the  cliffs  are  continued,  especially  on  the  west  side,  by  banks, 
somewhat  depressed  in  the  centre.  Thus  are  developed  a  number  of  lagoons 
communicating  by  narrow  channels  with  the  sea.  Several  of  the  Laccadives  are 
encircled  by  annular  reefs  like  the  atolls  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  lacking  the 
surprising  regularity  of  the  Maldives. 

Although  there  are  no  springs  in  the  islands,  good  water  abounds  everywhere. 
On  piercing  the  upper  laj'er  of  coral,  and  removing  the  sand  on  which  it  rests,  the 
natives  find  a  copious  supply,  which,  as  on  the  north  coast  of  Ceylon,  rises  and  falls 
with  the  tides.  The  soil,  without  being  very  productive,  yields  rice,  s^veet 
potatoes,  oranges,  and  especially  coconuts.  Of  this  palm  there  arc  over  250,000 
l^lants,  which  yield  nearly  all  that  the  inhabitants  require,  and  also  supply  the  coir,  or 
fibre,  forming  their  staple  export.*  The  only  indigenous  mammals  are  the  rats, 
which  ai  '  very  destructive  to  the  coconut  plantations.  Cattle  have  been  im- 
ported, but  they  are  a  small,  feeble  breed.  The  natives  are  of  Malayalim  speech, 
allied  by  tradition  to  the  Nairs,  and  by  religion  to  the  Mohammedan  Moplahs. 
Although  no  Hindus  reside  in  the  Archipelago  the  wealthy  families  claim  descent 
from  the  high  castes  of  the  mainland.  In  the  i^orthern  islands,  which  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  English,  property  is  generally  trans.nitted  through  the  male 
line  ;  but  in  the  south,  the  women  have  preserved  the  supremacy  derived  from  the 
old  matriarchal  customs.  Excluding  the  banks  and  reefs,  the  Laccadives  have  a 
total  area  of  20  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  10,09.5  in  1871. 

Between  the  Laccadives  and  Maldives  lies  the  solitary  island  of  Minicoi  or 
Minacai,  consisting  of  a  coralline  crescent,  whose  two  horns  are  continued  west- 

•  Average  yearly  exports  of  tho  Laccadives,  £17,000. 
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wards  by  an  iinimlar  rocf.  Tims  is  formed  an  inner  la<i;oon,  accessible  to  boats  and 
even  ships,  through  a  cliainiel  ovci'  \2  foot  deep  at  lii<,di  water.  The  ishmd  has  a 
total  length  of  G  miles,  but  is  only  a  few  hundred  yards  wide,  and  wotdd  be  swept 
i)y  the  sea  in  louj-'h  weather  but  for  an  endiankmci  *  L'O  feet  high  running  fo-; 
nearly  "-'  miles  along  the  cast  side.  This  structur(>  lias  often  sulfered  from  the 
cych)nos,  one  of  which  in  1S()7  ciirried  olf  a  sixth  of  the  whole  population.  The 
chief  products  arc  coconuts,  (•oii',  salt  tish,  and  white  cowries  {^cypnvn  inoncta), 
which  are  used  as  a  currency  in  Africa.  Besides  their  tishing-smacks,  the  natives 
own  nbout  a  dozen  odics,  or  ■vessels,  Avith  whi(!h  they  trade  as  fur  as  (Jeylon  and 
Calcutta.  They  form  live  castes,  of  which  the  first  two  own  all  the  land  with  its 
coconut  plantations.  The  three  others  do  all  the  work,  and  the  women  especially 
arc  yery  industrious.  Polyandry  is  no  longer  practised,  and  although  the  people 
are  exclusiveiy  ^lohann;  cdans,  there  is  no  case  of  polygamy.  Politically,  the  ishmd 
depends  on  the  liibi  of  Cannanore,  but  by  its  language  and  traditions  it  belongs  to 
the  Maldiyo  Group.  An  islet  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lagoon  is  sol  apart 
as  a  ho'^piti.d  and  cemetery.* 


TUM    MaLDUKS    AM)    ClIAfiOS    Isi.ANDS. 

The  a     Lipelago  of  the  Maldives,  that  is,  the  "Thousand,"  the  "Malabar,"  the 
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the  "  Rock  "  Islands,  as  the  name  is  variously  interpr(;ted,  stretches 
dies  north  and  south,  some  of  its  southernmost  reefs  penetrating  into 
Am  so;u!ii':\  hemisphere.  The  vast  zone  occupied  by  its  atolls  has  in  some  places  a 
breadth  of  nearly  -50  miles;  but  the  whole  ar<  ;i  of  the  land  exposed  at  low  water  is 
estnnated  at  sear(ely  more  than  2,000  square  miles,  and  at  high  water  five-sixths 
of  this  space  are  submerged."!"  The  sultan  takes  the  official  title  of  "  King  of  the 
thirteen  provinces,"  and  of  tlie  12,000  islands.  According  to  Owen  this  is  scarcely 
a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the  actual  numlxn',  although,  apart  from  mei'c  reefs,  a  few 
hundred  only  appear  on  the  most  carefully  prepared  charts.  Ptolemy  reckoned  as 
many  as  1,878,  but  not  more  than  17o  are  inhabited. 

I'hen  in  the  Pacific  there  ai'c  no  coral  islands  that  present  more  symmetrical 
atolls  with  lagoons  in  the  centre.  At  high  water  each  separate  island  forms  a 
crescent-shaped  bank,  or  segment  of  an  annular  reef,  w}uch  is  entirely  expcsed 
only  at  low  water.  iSor  are  thej'  distributed  irregularly  over  the  surface,  but 
grouped  in  circle^.-:  or  ellipses  in  such  a  way  as  collectively  to  form  an  atoll,  whose 
coral  ring,  brolan  at  a  thousand  points,  encloses  a  central  lake.  Moreover,  the 
nineteen  atolls  thus  developed  form  altogether,  so  to  say,  one  vast  elongated  atoll, 
which  encircles  an  inland  sea  mauv  hundred  fatboni-  -h'ep.  To  account  for  these 
regular  formations,  Darwin  supposes  that  mountains  (}f  diverse  elevation  formerly 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  now  scarcely  emerged  MaMivo  Archipelago.  Round  this 
upland  region  the  zoophytes  then  built  up  their  coral  rings  to  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  suj'face.     But  the  hills,  lying  in  an  area  of  subsidence,  gradually  disappeared, 

•  Area  of  Minicoi.  'I\  stuuire  miles  ;  populiifioii  (1871),  2,S00. 

t  Arua  of  tho  Maldivus  at  high  water,  300  siiuarc  miles;  population,  150,000. 
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tho  outer  bdrrier  was  lowered,  and  the  jjulyps  ciMiipelled  to  build  IuVIut  iiiid  ]ii<rher. 
^[iiriiie  ehiiuiiels  were  opened  between  tlie  eoral  formations,  whieli  thus  beeainc 
distributed  in  separate  islands,  rdund  which  were  developtnl  fresli  rin<;s  of  less 
extent.  Lastly,  these  islands  tlieniselves  beeanie  again  sul)di\ided  in  the  same 
way,  and  thus  were  formed  witliin 

Fig.  165.— Maum-Maiim'  Aroi.i.s. 
Scalo  1  ;  000,000. 


tlic  outer  eirele  secondary  rings, 
which,  in  their  turn,  were  divided 
into  numerous  tertiary  fragments. 

Like  the  Laeeadives  and  north 
coast  of  Ceylon,  the  Maldives  pos- 
sess an  abundance  of  fresh  water 
lying  beneath  the  coral  surface,  and 
supporting  a  more  exuberant  vege- 
tation than  that  of  the  neighbouring 
insular  groups.  IJesides  the  coco- 
nut groves  there  are  extensive 
bread-fruit,  banyan,  and  tamarind 
plantations  ;  and,  according  to 
Owen,  the  flora  includes  also  the 
lodoicca  of  the  Seychelles,  which 
yields  tho  sea  coconut,  regarded 
in  India  as  a  spocitic  against  all 
maladies. 

No  regular  census  has  been  taken 
(jf  the  population.  About  1,500  are 
grouped  on  the  ^lale,  or  King's 
atoll,  residence  of  tho  sultan,  and 
situated  near  the  centre  of  tho 
eastern  chain  jf  islands.  This  is 
the  most  populous  connnunity,  and 
the  only  one  which  is  permitted 
to  trade  directly  with  strangers. 
Of  the  other  inhabited  atolls  few 
have  more  than  a  few  hundred  resi- 
dents, whose  houses  are  usually 
erected  on  piles,  as  a  protection 
against  the  rats.  Every  village 
has  its  weavers,  potters,  and  workers 
in  metal,  although  in  the  time  of 
Pyrard  each  island  was  set  apart 
t(j  a  special  trade. 

The  group  of  Chagos  atolls  forms  a  distinct  archipelago,  separated  from  the 
Maldives  by  a  channel  300  miles  broad  and  2,500  fathoms  deep.  The  chief  bank, 
which  is  almost  completely  submerged,  has  a  circumference  of  270  miles,  without 
i-eckouing  the  inlets  and  headlands.     Darwin  regards  it  as  tho  reumant  of  a  region 
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which  snl)si(U'(l  toD  rii])i(lly  to  allow  tlic  poIypN  tinu'  for  the  erection  of  their  corul 
reefs.  Hut  however  this  may  be,  the  Houth  and  east  sides  are  under  water  ranginj? 
from  2')  to  over  ''{OO  feet  in  depth,  while  in  the  north  there  is  nothinj;;  but  the  islet 
of  Nelson  overgrown  with  brushwood.  Towards  tlu'  west,  however,  the  surface 
is  brok»>n  by  six  fnij^mcnts  of  reel's,  known  as  the  Three  Hrothers  and  Ka^U' Islands. 
The  Solomon  and  I'erros  IJanhos  atolls,  lyiufj;  north  of  the  Chagos  Hank,  comprise 
ten  and  twenty  two  islets  respectively  on  their  annular  reefs,  and  the  Egtnont 
grouj)  on  the  south-west  (consists  of  six  rocks.  The  Diego  Garcia  atoll,  situated  at 
the  south-east  corner,  forms  an  irregular  coral  barrier,  of  which  about  seven-tenths 
rise  above  the  surface.     It  has  u  total  li-ngth  of  '>il  miles,  but  except  in  the  extreme 


Fig.  1(10.— CuAoos  Bank. 
Scnlo  1  :  2,(X)0,000. 
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north-west,  is  nowhere  much  more  than  1,000  yards  broad.     The  northern  gap 
separating  its  two  main  branches  is  blocked  by  three  islets. 

After  their  discovery  by  the  Portuguese,  the  Chagos  atolls  remained  uninhabited 
till  the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  some  planters  from  Mauritius  founded  some 
settlements  for  the  preparation  of  coconut  oil.  Since  the  year  1791  this  industry 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  French  Creoles  from  the  same  island.  In  Diego 
Garcia,  which  has  also  been  utilised  as  a  station  for  lepers  from  the  Mascarenhas 
group,  are  concentrated  two-thirds  of  the  whole  population.*     It  is  visited  three 

•  Area  of  the  Chagos  Isles,  76  square  miles;  population  (1871),  689;  coconut-oil  exported  (1880), 
16U,OU0  gallons. 
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times  a  ycnr  by  vessels  from  ^luuritius,  iiiul  hero  every  two  years  a  mnpistrato 
holds  his  court.     The  lagoon  enclosed  by  its  two  coral  barriers  forms  one  of  the 
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finest  harbours  in  the  world,  accessible  to  the  largest  vessels,  and  affording  every 
facility  for  establishing  repairing  docks,  outfitting  and  coaling  stations. 
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C(y)llI)lXG  to  thoceususof  1881,  British  India,  includinj,'  Durdistan, 
Kaslimir,  Nepal,  IJhutan,  CV'vlon,  the  Laccadives  and  Maldives,  the 
native  slates,  hut  exeludiu}^  Hritish  Burma,  has  u  total  population 
of  2o7,00<),000,  showni",'  an  Increuso  of  about  12,000,000  since  the 
census  of  1871.  At  no  former  period  was  such  u  vast  multitude 
concentrated  in  the  Cisgangetic  peninsula,  which  at  present  embraces  over  one- 
sixtii  of  the  human  race.  The  population  seems  to  have  been  doubled  during  the 
last  lifty  years,  and  it  is  still  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate,  even  in  the  most  crowded 
districts.  As  in  Japan  and  all  other  Asiatic  countries,  where  trustworthy  returns 
have  been  obtained,  the  males  arc  everywhere  in  excess  of  the  females,  the  opposite 
being  the  case  in  Europe.  In  1871  the  diilerenco  was  about  5,500,000,  which, 
however,  should  perhaps  be  partly  attributed  to  the  errors  of  the  census  takers,  who 
were  seldom  able  to  gain  access  to  the  zealously  guarded  family  circles.  Female 
infanticide,  formerly  tilmost  universal,  especially  in  Ba  jputana,  is  now  everywhere 
vigorously  repressed,  so  that  this  great  discrepancy  between  the  sexes  will  probably 
henceforth  tend  to  disappear. 

Vital  Statistics. 

Of  natives  of  the  British  Isles,  excluding  the  military  and  seafaring  classes, 
there  were  in  1 371  not  more  than  59,000,  mostly  tea  and  coffee  planters,  miners, 
engineers,  mechanics  and  traders — the  Scotch  element  being  relatively  by  far  the 
most  nimierous.  India  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  British  "  colony,"  but  no  attempt 
has  ever  been  made  to  colonise  even  the  healthy  and  temperate  upland  districts 
of  the  Himalayas,  Chota-Nagpore,  the  Nilghiris  or  Anamalah  Hills.  Such  under- 
takings couid  never  succeed  in  the  face  of  native  competition,  which  prevents  even 
Chinese  peasants  from  settling  in  the  agricultural  lands.  Hence,  India  never  can 
become  u  colony,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  and  must  continue  to  be  held  by 
military  tenure. 

At  the  same  time  the  popular  impression  that  the  English  race  can  never 
become  acclimatised,  even  in  such  health-resorts  as  Simla,  Darjillng,  Mahabalesh- 
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var  or  TTtaknmuiKl,  has  hooii  falsilicd  by  tlic  cxpcriciicc  of  tl»f>  Inst  few  drcadcs.* 
Mritish  liniuij^rants,  (loubllcsM,  run  more  daiij^or  than  thosi'  ol'  Sdutlicni  I'jiiopc,  and 
siillrr  much,  rsprcially  from  dysentery  and  tlic  niaiNh  fevers  of  the  alluvial  tracts. 
Yet  the  e.\(;essive  mortality,  said  to  amount  to  over  00  per  cent,  in  ten  years, 
seems  to  be  larjjely  due  to  the  reckless- 
ness with  which  the  new  arrivals  expose 
themselves  to  the  action  of  the  eliinate, 
without  niodifyiuf?  their  northern  habits 
of  life.  Alfectitins  of  the  liver  are  in 
direct  projjortion  with  the  nse  of  alco- 
holic drinks,  and  many  Kn<^lishmen,  who 
rejTidutc  their  diet  and  live  temperately, 
enjoy  excellent  health,  sufTcrin<»  less 
even  than  the  natives  from  fever  and 
epidemics.  The  diminished  mortality  of 
the  British  troops,  which  was  giachudly 
reduced  from  G9  per  1000  in  1S.j4,  to 
12"71  in  1877,t  also  shows  that  acclima- 
tisation in  India  is  largely  a  question  of 
diet  and  improved  sanitary  arrangcmciits. 
At  present  the  death-rate  in  the  Anglo- 
Indian  army  is  relatively  less  than  in 
many  European  states,  and  is  even  lower 
than  amongst  the  native  troops,  whose 
losses  amounted  in  1879  to  i(3*38  per 
1000. 

Amongst  civilians  many  families  have 
become  perfectly  acclimatised ;  several 
generations  have  succeeded  each  other  in 
various  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  and  there 
can  be  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the 
English  race  might  thrive  in  this  region. 
The  climate  is  no  doubt  supposed  to  be 
peculiarly  fatal  to  children  ;  but  even 
this  point  is  far  from  certain,  for  all  the 
high  functionaries,  "  prince  merchants," 
and  wealthy  classes,  send  their  young 
offspring  to  England  for  their  education. 

The  half-caste  Eurasians,  that  is, 
Europeo- Asians,  sprung  of  European 
fathers  and  native  mothers,  contribute  little  to  consolidate  the  British  rule,  for 
they  are  regarded  as  English  neither  by  the  Hindus  nor  by  the  pure-blood  whites. 
Morally,  also,  they  are  wily  and  untruthful,  and  enjoy  less  consideration  at  present 

•  Clements  Marklmm,  "  Travels  in  Imlin  and  Peru."  t  Fruncis  Qalton. 
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thiiii  formi-rly.  Sliimicfiilly  fllHowticd  l>y  tlitir  I'iiIIkts,  dcsijisnl  Ity  the  riili-  ,  rano, 
ami  hated  by  flu-  uativcM,  tlicy  load  a  precarious  lif(^  of  misery  and  iw^U'i  '  Alter 
the  Hepoy  mutiny,  duriiiK  whieh  all  idiko  were  threatened,  a  ccrtuin  Molnrity  wan 
inomentarily  estahlislied  Ix'tweeii  the  Mii^jlisji  and  liall'-hn'eds  ;  but  the  friendMhij) 
did  not  Ion;;  survive  the  tomtuon  dan;;er,  and  at  jjnsent  llie  wealthy  I'arsis  and 
Hindus   reeeive   a    relatively    larger   Nhure   of    government   patronage    than  the 


Fig.  109.— Utakamund— View  takkn  puom  a  Sruii  op  tub  DoDAiiF.rrA. 


unfortunate  Eurasians.  Those  of  English,  French,  and  I'ortugucsc  origin  number 
altogether  at  most  half  u  million,  the  last  being  relatively  the  most  numerous,  and 
80  long  established  that  they  are  often  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
surrounding  Hindus  except  by  their  style  of  dress.  The  Jews,  settled  in  several 
towns  along  the  west  coast  nuray  centui'ies  before  the  Portuguese,  have  nevertheless 
far  better  preserved  their  type,  a  circumstance  due  to  their  greater  purity  of  blood, 
and  to  the  maintenance  of  their  hereditary  professions. 
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The  {general  growth  of  the  ijopuhitioii  aiipcurs  to  ho  everywhere  greater 
amougst  the  races  of  Aryan  speech,  whatever  be  their  real  origin  or  present 
reho-ion.  These  populations  already  comprise  four-fii'tlis  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Peninsula,  and  this  proportion  is  being  continually  increased,  thanks  to  the 

Fig.  170. — Jewish  WoMrN  ot  Cocnix. 
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advantages  secured  to  them  by  a  more  fertile  soil,  a  better  climate,  and  easier 
means  of  communication.  The  aborigines  of  Audh,  Behar  and  Bengal  have  been 
for  the  most  part  Hinduised;  while  Hindu  influences  are  gradually  spreading 
amongst  the  Bhils,  Mhairs,  Gonds,  Santuls,  Bodos,  and  other  primitive  peoples  of 
Rajputana,  the  Central  Provinces,  Chota-Nagpore,  and  Kachar.     Thus  the  number 
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of  wild  tribes,  still  collcotivcly  estimated  iit  some  l'^, 000, 000,  is  diminishinfj;  from 
year  to  year,  ciiielly  tlirouf^h  the  steady  eneroacliments  of  civilisation  on  the  sava<>;e 
world.  The  increase  is  miieh  slower  in  the  Dravidian  linguistic  domain,  one  half 
of  which  consists  of  a  slightly  productive  and  badly  watered  plateau.     Here  also 


Fig.  171. — Density  of  thk  PoprLAXiov  or  TxniA. 
,«to1o  1  :  .tn.ooo 
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the  natural  growth  in  the  more  populous  and  fertile  coast-lands  is  carried  off  by 


emigration. 


Although  nearly  every  racial  trait  is  represented  amongst  these  vast  multitudes, 
the  prevailing  typo  is  characterised  by  pliant  limbs,  thin  legs,  a  purely  oval  face, 
regular  features,  black  wavy  hair,  a  complexion  ranging  from  the  Italian  brown  to 
that  of  the   swarthy  Arab,  i)enetrating  glance,  mild  but  suspicious  expression. 
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While  loss  muspulai"  than  the  European,  the  ITindu  is  more  graceful  in  his  move- 
ments, and  on  the  whole  even  better  looking.  ^Morally,  the  nafives  of  India  are 
patient,  temperate,  laborious,  fond  of  study,  but  also  wily  and  sonunvhat  untiust- 
worthy.  Their  feeble  physique  has  often  been  attributed  to  their  vegetable  diet ; 
but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Hindus  are  strict  vegetarians.  Beef,  no 
doubt,  is  forbidden  ;  but  all  eat  butter,  milk,  and,  where  procurable,  fish  and  nmtton. 
The  cereals  forming  the  staple  food  vary  from  district  to  district.  Rice,  either 
alone  or  mixed  with  maize,  prevails  in  the  Ganges  delta,  Behar,  and  along  the  sea. 
board ;  barley  and  various  species  of  millet  on  the  plateaux  ;  wheat  in  the  northern 
l)rovinces ;  the  fruit  and  sap  of  the  palm  in  many  parts  of  Travancore,  ^Madura, 
and  Cochin.* 

Epidemics  commit  fearful  ravages  among  these  enfeebled  populations.  Cholera 
is  domiciled  in  all  the  large  towns ;  elephantiasis,  under  various  forms,  is  very 
common,  affecting  one-fifth  of  the  inhabitants  in  some  provinces ;  and  in  1872 
there  were  as  many  as  102,000  lepers  in  the  three  Presidencies  alone.  The  mean 
death-rate  for  the  whole  of  India  is  stated  by  Htmter  to  be  32'57  per  1,000,  or 
one-third  higher  than  in  West  Europe,  But  the  popular  imagination  is  especially 
struck  by  the  horrors  of  the  periodical  famines,  which,  in  a  single  province,  has  at 
times  swept  away  a  fourth,  or  even  a  third  of  the  population  in  a  few  months. 
Since  1771,  when  10,000,000  perished  in  Bengal  and  Behar,  twenty-one  great 
famines  have  succeeded  each  other,  during  eight  of  which  the  victims  were 
reckoned  by  millions.  In  1866  Orissa  lost  one  million,  that  is,  a  fourth  of  its 
inhabitants ;  and  in  1868  1,200,000  died  of  starvation  in  the  Pan  jab,  and  three  times 
that  number  in  the  feudatory  states  of  Rajputana  and  the  plateau.  Including  the 
wasted  tracts  in  the  Nizam's  dominions,  the  famine  of  1877  carried  off,  probably, 
not  less  than  4,000,000  I'ltogether.  Yet  while  such  multitudes  were  perishing  for 
want  of  food,  the  port  of  Calcutta  continued  to  export  large  quantities  of  corn  to 
foreign  countries,  the  famished  districts  being  too  poor  to  pay  its  market  price. 
However,  towards  the  close  of  the  two  famines  of  1874  and  1877,  the  Government 
interfered  in  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  cereals.  Energetic  measures  were 
also  taken  to  organise  relief  works,  such  as  roads,  canals  and  railways,  on  which 
£16,000,000  were  spent  between  the  years  1874  and  1877. 

Agriculture. — IxnusxRiEs. 

That  the  vast  majority  of  the  population  of  India  belongs  to  the  peasant  class, 
is  evident  from  the  Census  of  1872,  which  enumerated  1,460  towns  with  5,000 
inhabitants  and  upwards,  forming  a  total  urban  population  of  18,000,000  ;  that  is, 
less  than  one-tenth  of  the  British  possessions  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
over  240,000  villages  with  less  than  200  souls,  200,000  whose  population  ranges 
from  200  to  1,000,  and  32,130  in  which  it  varies  from  1,000  to  3,000. 

From  the  somewhat  incomplete  official  returns,  it  appears  that  not  more  than 
one-third  of  the  whole  land  is  under  cultivation.     Certainly  the  rocky  slopes  of  the 

•  Barley  and  millet  is  the  staple  food  of  100,000,000 ;  wheat  of  80,000,000  ;  rice  of  7  j.000,000. 
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districts  the  rural  population  is  already  overcrowded,  and  the  land  subdivided  to 
such  an  extent,  thai  he  plots  are  too  small  to  support  their  owners,  or  tenants, 
and  leave  enough  to  pay  the  taxes  and  other  burdens.  According  as  the  fertile 
tracts  become   more  scarce  with  the  ever-increasing  population,  the  price  rises 


Fig.  173.— Famink  Zone,  Ouissa. 
Scale  1 :  4,300,000. 
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through  competition,  and  poverty  is  thus  perpetuated  and  intensified.  Yet  the 
hind  is  everywhere  carefully  cultivated ;  the  tiller  contrives  to  raise  two,  or  even 
three  crops  in  the  year ;  he  perfectly  understands  the  necessity  of  a  proper  system 
of  rotation,  manures  the  soil  and  skilfully  regulates  its  irrigation,  where  needed. 
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Next  to  cereals,  which  in  fuvouraWo  seasons  arc  exported,  opium  is  the  most 
important  crop  commercially.  It  is  cultivated  eliiofly  on  the  plains  of  the  Ganp^cs, 
in  the  Benares  and  Patna  districts,  and  on  the  Mahvu  plateau.  The  total  yearly 
value  of  the  crop,  which  is  a  state  monopoly,  and  which  is  exported  exclusively  to 
Farther  India  and  China,  is  about  £lL>,00(),000,  of  which  £!),000,000  are  net  profit. 
The  cotton  crop  is  both  less  important  and  subject  to  great  oscillations  from  year 
to  year.  During  the  American  war  the  exjiort  rose  in  four  years  from  £!{, 000,0(10 
to  £;{7,000,000,  after  which  it  rapidly  declined,  and  varies  at  present  from 
£8,000,000  to  £12,000,000.  The  cotton-growing  districts  comprise  altogether 
over  10,000,000  acres  ;  but  the  indigenous  plant  is  inferior  in  length  of  fibre,  and 
in  other  respects,  to  that  of  the  United  States,  and  in  several  districts  of  Bombay  it 
has  already  been  replaced  by  varieties  from  America. 

While  the  so-called  "  regars,"  or  black  lands  of  the  Dekkan,  and  the  latcrite  of 
Carnatica,  are  found  most  suitable  for  cotton  culture,  juto  flourishes  best  on  the 
alluvial  riverain  tracts,  and  especially  the  more  recent  "char,"  or  "toy"  forma- 
tions. Hence  this  fibre  is  cultivated  naainly  in  North  and  East  Bengal,  (^specially 
along  the  banks  of  the  Brahmaputra.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  small  landed 
proprietors,  who  raised  over  310,000  tons  in  1879,  and  exported  to  the  value  of 
£3,800,000.  In  the  same  year  the  indigo  crop,  cultivated  at  present  principally 
in  Behar  and  Madras,  was  estimated  at  £1,467,000.  But  indigo  has  been  largely 
replaced,  especially  by  tobacco,  wliich  was  introduced  into  the  Ganges  basin  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  which  now  covers  altogether  over  500,000  acres  in  various 
parts  of  the  Peninsula.  The  best  qualities  are  produced  in  Tirhoot,  Cocanada,  and 
the  islands  of  the  Godaveri,  Dindingal,  and  Trichinapoli.  Within  the  last  thirty 
years  India  has  become,  next  to  China,  the  greatest  tea-producer,  and  at  the  present 
rate  of  progress  it  promises  soon  to  take  the  leading  place  as  an  exporter  of  this 
article.  The  proportion  of  Indian  teas  imported  into  England  rose  from  one-tenth 
of  the  whole  in  1870  to  one-third  in  1880.  This  plant  flourishes  between  the 
altitudes  of  2,000  and  6,500  feet,  along  the  Himalayan  slopes,  in  the  doars  of 
Bhutan,  in  Sikkim,  Kangra,  Kumaon,  and  Garhwal,  and  is  continually  advancing 
up  the  Assam  hills,  in  Chota-Nagpore,  the  Nilghiris,  Kurg,  Wainad,  Ceylon,  and 
British  Burma.  The  finest  qualities  come  from  Kangra,  and  are  said  to  rival  the 
best  Chinese  varieties.  But  this  industry  has  acquired  its  greatest  development  in 
Assam,  where  the  first  tea  plantations  were  established.  Of  the  whole  crop,  which 
in  1882  was  valued  at  £4,000,000,  about  one-half  is  raised  in  that  province. 

In  Southern  India  and  Ceylon,  coffee-culture  corresponds  to  that  of  tea  in  the 
north.  The  slopes  of  the  Ghats,  certain  parts  of  the  Mysore  plateau,  Wainad,  and 
especially  the  Kurg  and  Ceylon  uplands,  are  already  covered  with  plantations  of 
this  shrub,  which  was  first  introduced  into  the  Peninsula  by  a  pilgrim  from  Mecca, 
in  1560.  At  present  the  annual  crop  is  estimated  at  about  £5,000,000,  of  which 
over  three-fourths  are  accredited  to  Ceylon. 

The  aspect  of  the  country  has  in  many  places  been  modified  by  clearances.  In 
most  of  the  thinly-peopled  districts  the  peasantry  fire  the  jungle,  sow  their  com  in 
the  ashes,  and,  after  exhausting  the  soil,  repeat  the  same  process  elsewhere.    lu 
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this  way  vast  tracts  have  boon  entirely  dtvired,  while  in  many  populous  rogioiis  tho 
destruction  of  forests  has  been  still  more  complete.  In  some  of  the  Upper  (ianges 
and  Jiimna  plains  not  a  single  tree  is  now  visible,  and  on  the  Dekkan  jdateau 
the  traveller  nuiy  journey  for  days  together  through  treeless  districts.  The  forests 
of  the  Southern  (ihats,  Kurg,  Coehin,  Wainad,  and  Travancore  have  been  wasted,  to 

Fig.  174.-  Chiei'  AoiucL'LTruAi.  PiiouucTS  of  India. 
Scale  1 :  80,000.000. 
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the  great  injury  of  the  land,  which  has  been  deeply  furrowed  by  the  action  of 
the  tropical  rains.  Since  1860,  however,  the  woodland  districts  have  been  placed 
under  State  control ;  the  barbarous  system  of  culture  by  firing  the  jungle  is  now 
forbidden,  and  here  and  there  the  work  of  plantation  has  been  seriously  taken 
in  hand.     On  the  Himalayan  slopes  every  health-resort  has  been  surrounded  with 
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parks  mill  orcliiuds,  cliicfly  of  Kiri-oprnn  Mpocios ;  while  in  Sikkim,  <lio  Xllpliins,  nnd 
the  lii),'lilaii(ls  (if  ("cyloii,  j^nat  (■iicr)uni<,'('iiii'iif  lias  hccii  ^'ivcii  (o  tlii'  j^Towlli  oi 
Kuch  useful  exotics  as  the  eiiealyptus,  the  iSoliviaii  eiiiehoiia,  anil  varieties  of  the 
caoutehouo  from  Malaysia,  Ma(la;,ni>(  ar,  Mexico,  and  iJiazil.  In  1H79  over  four 
million  cinchonu  plants  had  already  been  propagated  in  the  forestHof  the  Peninsula. 

Fig.  175.— IimioATioN  Wonus  oi  India. 
Pciilff  1  :  C.'i.OOn.noo. 
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In  certain  provinces  no  tillage  would  be  possible  but  for  artificial  irrigation. 
Such  are  the  plains  of  the  lower  Indus,  besides  a  large  part  of  the  Panjab  and  the 
doabs  of  Hindustan  proper.  In  Southern  India  the  water  is  retained  in  terraced 
reservoirs,  whence  it  is  drawn  off  during  the  dry  season,  through  numberless  irri- 
gating rills.     By  merely  restoring  the  old  embankments,  and  completing  the  network 
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of  canal.'*,  the  Enji;lisli  liavo  mircc  'led  in  roclaiininj,'  many  million  acroH  of  wantc  lands. 
But  in  tlic  north  ihe  streams  (Liwin;;  from  the  Himalayas  have  too  rapid  a  course 
to  ho  confined  in  rcscrvoirM  ;  hence  here  the  discliar^re  is  controlled  chiefly  hy  lateral 
canals  with  sluices.      (Ji    these  great  works  the  (ianges  canal  is  the  largest  in 
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the  world ;  but  many  others,  branching  from  the  Indus,  Satlej,  Ravi,  Son,  are  also 
remarkable  monuments  of  human  industry.  The  Sarju,  Gandak,  Tapti,  Narbadah, 
and  other  large  rivers,  are  also  utilised  for  fertilizing  the  land ;  and  in  the  whole  of 
India  about  30  million  acres  altogether  have  been  brought  under  cultivation  by  the 
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workH  of  ciitiiiliHatioii,  on  wliicli  about  £r^500,00()  wi>r«  H|Mnit  liutwoon  thoyuarH 
iHdSan.l  1H7S. 

The  urtiNaiiM  of  India  liavi<  at  all  tinu'H  been  (liNtin^ui-thed  by  thfir  skill  and  tho 
delicacy  of  tlicir  workinaiisliip.  rnl'orfiinatcly  many  of  tbo  native  industricM  liavc 
already  neaiiy  dinnppeared,  while  the  exiHieiiee  of  otherM  in  Mcriously  threatrne<l. 
The  looms  of  Didiku,  and  ho  many  otiier  foiinerly  proNpentus  eities,  are  now  Hilcnt, 
which  produced  those  j;(»sHamer  miisliiiM  no  admired  hy  the  early  Kwropean  travellerH. 
Kashmir  still  exportH  its  famouH  hIwiwIh,  but  tlio  nund)er  of  handK  is  yearly 
diminishing;  while  tboNe  that  remain  are  now  Hatistied  with  nlavishly  imitating; 
Kuropoan  or  older  patterns,  Krom  Mn<^land  now  coniu  tho  modclH  of  woven  fabrics 
or  jewellery  which  continues  to  bo  produced  either  in  tho  Stuto  prisons  or  in  tho 


Fig.  177.— Tna  Panna  Diamond  P'lELDa. 
BciUo  t  :  4(K),000. 
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free  workshops  of  impoverished  craftsmen.     Tho  English  ladies  have  also  introduced 
tho  manufacture  of  luce  into  the  schools  and  Christian  congregations. 

During  the  Anglo-French  wars  of  the  last  century,  the  manufacturing  industry, 
properly  so  called,  was  very  active  in  the  foreign  factories.  Around  every  fort 
the  Indian  companies  had  established  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  Aveavers, 
who  supplied  them  with  fabrics  for  exportation  to  the  west.  But  this  process  has 
been  reversed  by  the  prodigious  development  of  the  textile  industry  in  Lancashire ; 
and  cotton  goods,  especially  the  coarser  kinds,  are  now  imported  from  England. 
But  some  Scotch,  Jewish,  Parsi,  and  other  capitalists  have  endeavoured  to  profit 
by  tho  double  advantage  of  the  raw  material  and  the  consumers  on  the  spot,  and 
cotton- spinning  mills  are  now  at  work  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bombay.     Large 
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jute  factories  have  also  been  estul)li.shed  at  Calcutta.  But  the  metallurgic  works, 
founded  by  the  State  and  by  private  enterprise,  in  Chota-Nagporc  and  some  other 
districts,  have  not  proved  very  successful.  Of  these  the  largest  are  the  foundries 
of  Jamalpur,  which  employ  nearly  three  thousand  hands. 

To  become  a  great  industrial  centre,  wliat  India  chiefly  needs  is  an  abundance 
of  cheap  fuel.  Including  British  Burma,  the  coal-measures  cover  altogether  an 
area  of  about  3G,000  square  miles ;  but  most  of  the  deposits  are  too  poor  to  pay 
for  the  expense  of  mining,  while  others  are  of  very  inferior  quality.  Hence  the 
tottil  available  quantity  is  small,  and  the  annual  yield  is  estimated  at  not  more  than 
one  million  tons. 

The  other  mineral  products,  such  as  the  diamonds  of  Panna,  Sambalpur,  and 
Kamul ;  the  gold  of  Wainad  ;  the  copper  of  Singbhum  and  the  Himalayas ;  the 
iron  of  Salem  and  Chota-Nagpore  are  also  relatively  of  small  economic  import- 
ance. Of  all  minerals,  the  most  extensively  worked  is  salt,  which  is  a  government 
monopoly.  But  the  pearl  fisheries,  near  (he  Indian  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Manaar, 
have  been  abandoned,  while  those  of  Ceylon  are  only  productive  at  intervals  of 
several  years. 


Railways. — Tiiade. — Shipping. 

Since  the  great  and  increasing  development  of  continental  and  oceanic  high- 
.ways,  inland  and  foreign  trade  has  continued  rapidly  to  expand  from  decade  to 
decade.  By  reducing  to  one  half  the  distance  between  India  and  England,  the 
Suez  Canal  has  revolutionised  the  system  of  exchanges ;  while  the  local  traffic  has 
received  a  great  stimulus  from  the  network  of  railways  now  overspreading  the 
Peninsula.  Of  this  network  the  first  section  was  the  short  line  opened  in  1853 
between  Bombay  and  Salsette.  In  the  same  year  were  projected  the  great  trunk 
lines  which  connect  the  three  capitals,  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombaj',  but  which 
were  not  finished  till  1871.  Now  the  whole  system  is  nearly  completed  by 
secondary  lines,  uniting  the  Bay  of  Bengal  with  the  Afghan  frontier,  traversing 
the  Indus  Valley  from  !^arachi  to  Peshawar,  connecting  Bombay  on  the  one  hand 
with  Delhi,  on  the  other  with  Tuticorin  over  against  Ceylon.  The  chief  gaps 
still  to  be  supplied  are  a  direct  line  from  Bombay  through  Nagpore  to  Calcutta, 
two  coast-lines  on  both  sides  of  the  Peninsula,  the  junction  of  the  Indus  with  the 
Rajputana  sections,  and  a  line  between  Calcutta  and  the  Irrawaddi  basin.  The 
system  also  still  remains  isolated  from  that  of  the  west,  and  the  future  connection 
of  India  by  an  overland  route  is  one  of  the  most  serious  political  questions  of  the 
present  time. 

Road-making  has  not  progressed  with  the  same  relative  rapidity  as  railways. 
Of  the  560,000  miles  of  postal  routes,  not  more  than  20,000  can  be  regarded  as 
properly  constructed,  with  the  necessary  bridges  and  embankments.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  finished  highways  runs  for  1,500  miles  from  Calcutta 
directly  to  Peshawar,  and  throws  o£E  several  branches  towards  the  Iranian  plateau, 
Kashmir,  the  Himalayan  and  Tibetan  uplands.     In  the  Himalayas  the  Darjiling 
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llnilways  creep  up  to  an  elevation  of  over  7,000  feet,  while  the  road  to  Tibet  turns 
the  esi'ari)incnts  of  llio  Upper  Sutlej  at  an  altitude  ecpial  to  that  of  Mount  Blanc. 
On  all  tlic  routes  frequented  by  Europeans  convenient  bungalows,  or  wayside 
stations,  have  been  r  aistructed,  either  by  the  Imperial  Government  or  by  the 
feudatory  States. 

The  canals  serve  less  for  passenger  than  for  goods  traffic.     The  Brahmaputra- 
Ganges  delta  as  well  as  those  of  the  Indus,  Maha  Naddi,  Godaveri,  Kistna  and 


Fip.  178.—  Railways  ov  India. 
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Caveri,  are  all  intersected  by  numerous  navigable  watercourses ;  while  the  lagoons 
and  backwaters  of  both  coasts,  and  the  great  canals  of  the  Ganges  and  Panjab,  are 
aU  available  for  the  transport  of  merchandise.  Excluding  the  rivers,  these 
navigable  highways  have  a  total  length  of  about  13,000  miles,  and  represent  an 
outlay  of  over  i'iiO,000,000.  The  sea-borne  traffic  has  also  acquired  a  vast 
development,  and  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  magnificent  fieet  of  the  Peninsula 
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and  Oriental  Company,  comjjri.sin^  about  iiffy  steamers  of  nearly  loO.OOO  ton.s, 
exclusive  of  tenders,  tug.s,  and  launches. 

Although  exceeding  £140,000,000  yearly,  the  general  trade  of  India  is  of  fur 
less  imporlancc  than  might  at  fir.st  sight  be  suppo.sed.  While  relatively  greatly 
inferior  to  that  of  Franco  or  Au.stralia,  it  oidy  slightly  snrpas.ses  that  of  Italy,  and 
is  actually  exceeded  bj*  that  of  Belgium.  At  the  same  time  the  rate  of  increase 
has  been  very  rapid,  es])ecially  during  recent  years,  the  exchanges  having  far  more 
than  doubled  between  I8(il  and  LScSl.  About  half  of  the  whole  amount  is  repre- 
sented, by  tbc  export  of  cotton  and  the  import  of  woven  goods  from  England.  The 
export  of  opium  places  China  in  the  next  rank,  after  which  comes  France,  which 
imports  from  British  India  oleaginous  seeds,  indigo,  silk,  cotton,  and  coffee  to  the 
yearly  amount  of  £0,000,000,  and  maintains  a  direct  trade  of  over  £1,200,000 
w  ith  her  own  possessions.  The  commerce  is  steadily  increasing  with  Australia, 
which  forwards  copper,  horses,  and  other  produce  to  the  annual  value  of  £1 ,000,000 
in  return  for  rice,  tea,  coffee,  estimated  at  £24,000,000.  The  difference,  paid 
almost  exclusively  in  silver,  contributes  to  maintain  the  relative  value  of  this  metal 
in  the  money  market,  while  the  rate  of  the  exchanges  is  uniformly  in  favour  of 
Great  Britain. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  shipping  engaged  in  the  Indian  sea-borne  traffic 
also  belongs  to  England,  which,  by  building  steamers  specially  adapted  for  the  Suez 
Canal  route,  has  nearly  monopolised  the  carrying  trade  of  the  East.  The  number 
of  vessels  plying  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Indian  seaports  has  no  doubt 
diminished  during  the  past  twenty  years  ;  but  their  capacity  has  increased,  and 
steamers  having  largely  replaced  sailing  vessels,  the  number  of  trips  has,  of  course, 
proportionately  augmented.  On  the  other  hand,  the  coasting  trade  with  East 
Africa,  Socotra,  and  Madagascar  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Banian  merchants. 
Through  the  Irrawaddi  a  considerable  traffic  has  been  developed  with  Burma ;  but 
the  exchanges  with  the  other  frontier  states  of  Afghanistan,  Kashmir,  Nepal,  and 
Tibet  are  relatively  of  small  account. 

Caste. — Religion. — Social  Progress. 

The  constantly  increasing  commercial  relations  of  the  interior  have  hitherto 
tended  little  to  efface  the  caste  distinctions,  which  have  become  the  best-observed 
dogma  of  the  national  religions.  Thus,  broken  into  a  thousand  social  fragments, 
the  Hindus  nowhere  form  a  compact  nationality,  bound  together  by  common  interests 
and  inspired  by  the  same  political  aspirations.  It  seems  to  be  now  placed  beyond 
doubt  that  the  assumed  primordial  division  of  the  people  into  four  classes  or 
"  colours  " — those  of  the  fair  Brahmans  or  priests,  of  the  red  Kshatryas  or  warriors, 
of  the  yellow  Variyas  or  traders,  of  the  black  Sudras  or  labourers — is  a  relatively 
modern  theory,  due  to  the  commentators  of  the  sacred  writings.*  Such  regular 
stratifications  of  Hindu  society  never  had  any  real  existence,  and  at  all  times  the 
endless  contrasts  produced  by  the  various  professions  and  pursuits  must  have 
*  Muir,  "  Sanskrit  Texts  on  the  People  of  India." 
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caused  a  j?roat  diversity  of  (glasses,  renderiiif?  any  systemntic  classification  impossible. 
The  classic  writers,  althou<?li  acquainted  only  with  a  portion  of  the  northern  plains, 
spoak  not  of  four,  but  of  seven  castes ;  yet  at  the  same  time  four  distinct  groups 

Fig.  170.— TvPES  ANu  Costumes— Basjaui  Men  and  Wombn, 


alone  can  now  be  recognised— the  Brahmans,  the  peasants,  the  traders,  and  the 
artisans. 

Even  the  ruling  caste  itself,  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  the  head  of  Brahma, 
is  made  up  of  numerous  subdivisions  with  no  community  of  origin,  engaged  in 
different  pursuits,  and  often  even  refusing  to  hold  intercourse  with  each  other. 
Those  officiating  as  priests  arc  few  in  number,  and  interest  themselves  chiefly  in 
ceremonial  subtleties  and  questions  of  precedence.     The  Brahmans  of  Audh  refuse 
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to  intern  irry  with  these  of  l{ong:al,  and  will  not  even  eat  with  them.  In  mony 
place.s  the  IJrahmans  have  become  labourers,  porters,  servants  ;  some  arc  contemp- 
tuously known  as  "Potato-growers,"  some  as  "Jungle  IJrahnians;"  some  are 
descended  from  fishers  or  blacksmiths,  while  others  are  engaged  as  police  agents. 
In  some  districts  the  Sudras  have  been  created  Brahmans ;  in  others,  the  local 
aristocracy  have  maintained  their  rights,  and  have  extorted  from  the  intruding 
Brahmans  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  sacred  thread. 

Still  greater  are  the  ethnical  distinctions  amongst  the  other  social  divisions. 
Pure  Kshatryas  are  nowhere  to  be  found,  notwithstanding  the  pretensions  of  the 
Rajputs  to  this  origin.  The  various  Baniah,  Marwari,  Bangari  corporations,  not 
to  mention  the  Jainas,  who  do  not  even  profess  a  Brahmanieal  religion,  keep 
entirely  aloof  from  each  other,  without  recognising  the  existence  of  the  pretended 
Vaisya  class.  Sudra  also  is  a  mere  generic  term  applied  to  the  countless  castes 
and  sub-castes  outside  those  of  the  nobles  and  traders.  In  its  original  sense  of 
"  pure,"  this  word  seems  to  have  designated,  not  people  of  inferior  caste,  but  the 
mass  of  the  Aryan  nation,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  "  impure  Dasya 
aborigines," 

Outside  these  thousands  of  recognised  associotions,  there  are  millions  of  "  out- 
castes,"  without  race  or  rights,  and  whose  very  shadow  may  suffice  to  poUuto.  To 
these  the  Europeans  wrongly  attributed  the  term  Pariah,  which  belongs  to  a  dis- 
tinct group  of  thirteen  castes  included  in  the  right  division.  The  true  outcastes 
are  known  in  the  central  provinces  as  Kanjars,  in  Cochin  and  Travancoro  as 
Paliyars,  and  in  the  sacred  books  as  Chandala.  These  are  the  scavengers,  who  live 
on  carrion,  who  dwell  in  kennels,  who  may  be  struck  or  even  killed  with  impunity. 
The  two  extremes  of  society  are  the  Brahmans  and  the  Chandalas,  the  former 
heirs  of  all  things,  the  latter  without  rights  of  any  kind,  herding  with  the  beasts  of 
the  jungle  and  forbidden  to  approach  within  100  paces  of  the  Brahman.  This 
distance  varies  from  caste  to  caste,  but  is  everywhere  strictly  regulated  according 
to  ancient  usage.  Before  the  British  rule  death  was  the  penalty  for  violating 
these  regulations,  and  even  now  soldiers  of  the  Nair  caste  cannot  approach  their 
prisoners  of  inferior  birth. 

But  so  ingrained  has  the  spirit  of  caste  now  become,  that  the  Christian 
neophyte  refuses  to  eat  with  the  priest  by  whom  he  has  been  converted,  and  the 
father  closes  his  door  to  the  son  who  has  travelled  abroad,  and  thereby  lost  caste. 
Formerly  suicide  was  the  only  resource  of  a  Brahman  thus  rejected,  and  in  order 
to  recover  their  caste  privileges  rich  Hindus  were  obliged  to  do  penance  for  yi  irs, 
and  make  offerings  of  half  their  substance  to  the  priests.  But  this  heavy  yoke  is 
being  slowly  eased,  and  its  prescripts  are  daily  growing  less  rigid.  In  the  north, 
where  society  received  a  shock  from  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  class  distinctions 
have  become  far  more  obscure  than  in  the  south,  where  the  people  have  remained 
under  the  undisturbed  authority  of  the  old  laws.  The  great  moral  revolution 
brought  about  by  Buddhism  has  also  left  deep  traces,  and  since  then  analogous 
movements  have  taken  place.  Thus,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Kabir  endeavoured 
to  unite  rich  and  poor  in  the  comro.on  worship  of  an  "  inner  God,"  at  once  Allah 
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nnrl  Tinma,  who  imposcrl  nn  his  followers  no  precepts  except  that  of  mutual  love. 
Castes  luivc  even  disappeared  in  some  districts,  where  numerous  sects  have  pro- 
claimed the  principle  of  universal  equality.  Secret  societies  have  oven  been 
formed,  composed  of  all  castes,  whose  members  ol)scrve  the  prescribed  usages  by 
day,  but  who  at  ni^ht  associate  together.  The  rich  traders  also  repeat  that  "  their 
caste  is  in  the  cash-box,"  while  the  masses  are  being  perceptibly  transformed  under 
the  influence  of  instruction  and  economic  changes. 

Every  conceivable  form  of  fetich  ism  and  animism  is  found  amongst  the  peoples 
of  Dengal.  Trees,  stones  of  fanciful  shapes,  strange  objects  whose  nature  is  un- 
known, useful  and  noxious  plants,  domestic  animals  and  wild  beasts,  the  souls  of 
benefactors,  or  of  dreaded  oppressors,  symbols  of  every  kind,  gods  known  and 
unknown,  all  are  equally  worshipptnl.  New  divinities  are  even  continually  added 
to  the  multitudinous  Hindu  pantheon.  But  the  most  striking  feature  of  this 
natural  religion,  as  revealed  in  the  old  writings  and  practised  by  the  rural  popula- 
tion, is  the  veneration  paid  by  the  Aryans  to  the  firmament  traversed  by  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  the  ever-shifting  scene  of  night  and  day,  where  the  cloud  floats  in  mid- 
air, where  the  lightning  flashes  and  the  thunder-crash  is  heard.     Here  is  the  origin 

Fig.  180.— Pll ESCRIBED  DtSTANCES  BETWEEN  THE  CaSTES  AND  OcTCASTES. 
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of  the  whole  Vedic  cosmogony,  the  main  source  of  classic  mythology.  The  ganga 
or  rivers,  which  distribute  the  beneficent  waters,  are  worshipped  almost  as  highly 
as  the  heavens  whence  they  descended  in  the  form  of  rain.  In  this  tropical  land, 
where  all  the  humid  regions  were  formerly  overgrowj)  with  dense  forests,  trees  also 
naturally  became  objects  of  veneration.  The  banian  is  regarded  as  a  sacred  temple 
in  whose  trunk  the  sinner  dwells  for  a  period,  and  is  thus  "  born  a  second  time." 
Special  honour  was  paid  to  the  lotus,  which  was  taken  as  the  emblem  of  all  living 
things,  of  everything  expanding  in  beautiful  and  regular  forms.  This  lotus- 
worship  spread  with  Buddhism  throughout  Java,  China,  and  Japan,  and  by  the 
Egyptians  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  fertile  Nile  the  same  plant  had  been 
adopted  as  the  symbol  of  the  universe. 

The  old  animal-worship  has  also  been  perpetuated  in  modern  India.  The  sacred 
ox,  marked  with  Siva's  trident,  is  a  familiar  object  in  the  southern  and  western 
cities  )  legends  of  the  snake-gods  and  man-tigers  survive  in  every  jungle  village, 
while  the  serpent  carved  in  stone  guards  all  the  hamlets  of  Mysore.  Thousands  of 
Hindus  still  bow  the  knee  to  the  fatal  cobra,  and  in  Behar  the  English  officials  in 
vain  set  a  price  on  the  head  of  the  destructive  wolf ;  for  here,  as  elsewhere,  "  fear 
made  the  gods."  Hence  such  epidemics  as  small-j)ox  and  cholera  rank  amongst 
the  most  venerated  deities,  while  the  very  dead  become  superior  beings,  to  be  pro- 
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pitiatod  by  oblations.  But  nmongst  the  invriiids  of  spirits  thoro  still  romnin  so 
jimny  liir.i  get  overlooked,  and  consoquontly  sock  venpeanco  on  the  living!  Air, 
water,  forest,  everyplace  is  infested  by  these  aeeursod  rakshasa,  whieh  in  the  gloom 
hover  aboiif  in  search  of  their  prey.  Ifenee  the  Hindu  travels  by  night  oidy  under 
compulsion,  and  after  exhausting  all  the  forms  of  incantation  taught  him  by  the 
priest.  He  is  then  fortunate  in  meeting  a  European,  for  these  evil  spirits  avoid 
those  who  disbelieve  their  power. 

Rut  of  all  the  members  of  the  Hindu  pantheon,  Siva,  or  Mahadeo — that  is,  the 
"  Great  (jod  " — has  the  greatest  luunbcr  of  votaries.  In  their  eyes  he  represents, 
not  the  principle  of  destruction  alone,  as  has  been  supposed,  but  also  creation  and 
preservation  ;  for  he  is  the  supreme  god  endowed  with  all  the  energies  of  birth, 
life,  and  death.  Hence  his  "20,000  names"  express  the  whole  series  of  faculties, 
from  perfect  mildness  to  pitiless  ferocity.  Nevertheless  he  is  invoked  chiefly  as  a 
god  of  terror,  and  so  recently  as  the  beginning  of  this  century  human  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  him  in  many  places.  The  Thugs  also — that  is,  the  sanguinary 
priests  of  Kali,  female  i)ersonifieati(m  of  Siva — constituted  a  whole  eommiinity  of 
murderers,  the  dying  breath  of  whose  victims  rejoiced  the  queen  of  heaven.  And 
now  that  these  frightful  sacrifices  have  been  suppressed,  they  present  wreaths  of 
flowers  and  sweetmeats  to  Kali,  who  presides  over  death  and  is  worshipped  by  night, 
but  who  is  also  identical  with  I'arvati,  goddess  of  love  and  beauty. 

Buddhism,  which  has  spread  throughout  the  surrounding  lands  eastwards  to 
Japan,  has  almost  completely  disappeared  from  the  Peninsula,  having  held  its 
ground  as  a  distinct  religion  only  in  the  Himalayan  valleys  and  in  the  south  of 
Ceylon.  The  doctrine  of  Shakya  Muni,  incomparable  but  mainly  mythical  model 
of  benevolence,  devotion,  and  pity  for  suffering  nature,  represents  a  phase  of 
humanity  essentially  distinct  from  thot  which  answers  to  the  aristocratic  ideal  of 
the  Brahmans.  The  latter  are  concerned  with  their  own  salvation  alone,  whereas 
Buddha,  the  popular  teacher,  studies  the  happiness  of  all,  even  of  the  Chandalas 
and  irrational  animals.  All  men  were  called  to  the  priesthood,  but  with  this 
priesthood  the  hierarchy  was  restored,  caste  revived  and  even  extended  to  new 
regions.  As  the  religion  of  the  poor  Buddhism  had  triumphed ;  when  adopted  by 
the  rich  it  fell.  The  Brahmans — that  is,  the  privileged  classes — again  seized  its 
temples  and  banished  its  priests.  But  no  systematic  persecution  seems  to  have 
been  organised,  and  according  to  most  authorities  Buddhism  gradually  died  out 
between  the  seventh  and  ninth  centuries  of  the  new  era. 

With  this  system  arc  evidently  associated  the  Jainas,  now  chiefly  centred  in 
Gujarat  and  Marwar.  Their  founder,  Jaina  (Jina)  the  "  Holy,"  the  "  Great  Hero  " 
(Mahavira),  the  "  Conqueror  of  Vice  and  Virtue,"  seems  to  have  flourished  in 
Behar  about  the  time  of  Buddha,  and  his  followers  at  one  time  prevailed  in 
Southern  India.  The  Jaina  writings  are  still  the  most  remarkable  works  in 
Dravidian  literature.  No  other  sect  has  carried  so  far  the  respect  for  all  living 
things,  from  the  venomous  snake  to  the  smallest  animalcule.  The  exercise  of 
benevolence  sums  up  the  "  four  duties  "  of  the  Jainas ;  j'et  as  bankers  and  specu- 
lators they  are  disliked  by  the  masses.    Although  few  in  numbers,  by  their  spirit  of 
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fcllowsliip  fhoy  have  acquired  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  wealth  of  the  land, 
and  Nonii"  nt'  their  groups  of  sanctuarii's,  such  as  tiioso  of  I'alitana,  Mount  Abu, 
Sunagarli,  I'arasnath,  arc  amongst  the  most  niagniticent  in  the  world. 

Oi  I'oroigu  religions,  Islam  alone  haft  gained  u  large  following  in  the  Peninsula, 
where  it  now  nmnl>ers  ahout  one-fifth  of  the  inhabitants,  thus  cdustituting  fireat 
Ih'ituiu  "  the  tirst  Mohamnu>dan  power  in  the  world."     The  Mussulmans  arc  in  a 

Fiff.  181.— .Taina  Templen  on  Sinaoaiih. 


majority  only  in  the  north-west,  on  both  sides  of  the  Indus.  Elsewhere  they  are 
powerful,  chiefly  in  Bengal,  and  in  the  seaports  of  the  southern  seaboard,  while 
Haidarabad,  the  largest  of  the  feudatory  States,  is  governed  by  a  Mohammedan 
prince.  But  most  of  these  Mussulmans,  and  especially  those  of  Bengal,  are  merely 
nominal  followers  of  the  Prophet.  In  many  Gaugetic  villages  both  religions  share 
the  same  temples  and  ceremonies,  the  only  difference  being  the  forms  of  prayer 
uttered  by  the  priests  of  the  respective  cults.     Nevertheless,  these  cults  have  given 
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rise  to  (liffercnrrs  in  nocial  huMts  and  pursuitH,  and  at  jtrcsont  nearly  all  tho  LoHrnra, 
or  wafarinjj^  clonR'nt,  an*  Molianimcdans,  wliati-vcr  lie  tlicir  cllniical  atlinitioB. 
DisHcnsions  even   occasionally  break   out    between  tho  rival  sects ;    temples  and 

Fig.  182.— Chief  I'l.AdK  of  1'ri.nuiMAaK  in  India. 
Soul*  1 :  34,000,000. 


0.,  Sivuite ;  ▼.,  Viahnuite  ;  K.,  Krishnaite ;  J.,  Jainn  ;  X.,  Moilem  ;  Ohr.,  CliruUan. 

mosques  have  been  alternately  sucked,  and  in  the  crowded  bazaars  throats  have  been 
cut  in  the  name  of  Allah  or  of  Vi.-5hnu. 

More  than  nine-tenths  of  the  Mussulmans,  who  appear  to  be  increasing  at  a 
relatively  more  rapid  rate  than  other  sectaries,  belong  to  the  Sunnite  faction.     The 
Shiahs  are  centred  chiefly  in  Kashmir  and  Bombay ;   but  all  live  harmoniously 
01 
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(i^fiiiiiNt  tlii<  nriti>t)i  (uitlioritioN,  and  wliich  hiiNroiiNoqucntly  Ih'cii  placid  utidc'r  Npfciul 
|i()lir(>  NUprrviNion.  A  favoiirilo  Hultjt-ct  of  discuisNioii  aiiioii^^Ht  tlicni  ai'«>  mwh  dcliratit 
(piONtioiiH  <»f  almtrart  policy  n«,  "Arc  wo  Imuiid  to  rclK'lh"  "  In  India  a  rumitiy 
of  war,  or  of  iNlain  ?  "  "  Do  wp  ovi-e  ol)f><li<'Mco  to  tlu>  Kalif,  or  to  the  Knj,'liHli  nij  Y  " 

That  CliriHtiunity  haw  lonfj  born  cstuldiphod  in  India  in  cvidnit  holli  frojn  con- 
tinuouH  tradition,  from  the  rmsHcs  an,!  s^iiiliolii  'innp^os  of  the  Trinity,  nnd  from 
I't'lilvi  inm-riptionH  found  on  M  )unt  St.  Tho/iias  and  idHcwhcrc.  Tlu>  rarly  Italian 
nuHHionaricN  of  the  foiirtiH>nth  ccuiury  wcro  surprised  to  find  Christian  <'oinniunitios 
in  th«  Malabar  citioH  ro)j;ardod  uh  Hocially  equal  to  the  JlralimanM,  and  occupying 
hif^h  poHitioHH  in  the  Stuto.  After  the  arrival  of  the  Portuf^uesc,  wlwdt'salc  con- 
vorsions  wore  furthered  by  the  Horular  arm,  and  at  the  Synod  of  Udianipur,  noar 
Cochin,  in  IT)!)}),  three-fourths  of  the  "Nazarcnes"  joinod  the  Iloinan  Church  and 
adopted  the  Latin  rite.  Hut  persecution,  intoMtine  strife,  and  schism  soon  ('n^uod, 
nnd  large  numbers  returned  to  the  Hindu  religions.  At  the  time  of  tlu^  Dutch  con- 
(luost  of  Ceylon  (1650),  the  Sinfjfhaloso  were  "  otiicially  "  Christians.  Hut  under  the 
new  regime  of  administration,  the  King  of  Kandy  was  able  to  bring  buck  the 
Buddhist  priests,  who  purified  the  temples  and  restored  the  old  rites.  Then  the 
Catholic  missionaries  were  banished  in  their  turn,  and  the  Catholic  religion  re- 
mained proscribed  till  the  proclamation  of  universal  tolerance  under  the  liritish 
rule,  early  in  the  present  century.  But  by  that  time  its  adherents  had  been  reduced 
from  over  half  a  million  to  06,000.  On  the  mainland  the  decrease  was  mainly 
duo,  as  in  China  and  Japan,  to  the  rivalries  of  the  Jesuit,  Augustiniun,  and  other 
religious  orders.  By  accommodating  themselves  to  local  usages  and  caste  distinc- 
tions, the  Jesuits  had  always  been  the  most  successful  in  the  work  of  conver- 
sion. The  Vishnuite  or  Sivaite  catechumens  were  allowed  to  retain  their  distinctive 
signs,  the  statue  of  the  Madonna  was  arrayed  like  the  idols  of  Bhavani,  nnd 
separate  masses  were  celebrated  for  the  severnl  communities  of  different  castes. 

At  present  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  missionaries  are  chiefly  engaged  amongst 
the  poor,  the  low  castes,  nnd  the  wild  tribes  of  the  interior,  but  everywhere  with 
indifferent  success.  The  first  converts  fancied  they  would  be  received  into  the 
caste  of  their  teachers ;  but  being  quickly  disenchanted,  and  perceiving  that  "  to 
become  a  Christian  was  to  become  a  parinh,"  they  mostly  returned  to  the  cults 
of  their  fathers.  Although  there  are  altogether  about  five  thousand  Protestant 
evangelists  of  all  denominations,  their  flocks  scarcely  number  half  a  million  collec- 
tively. About  half  of  these  are  centred  in  Madras,  where  they  consist  almost 
exclusively  of  Portuguese  Catholics  and  Nestorians,  who  have  gone  over  to  the 
religion  of  their  new  political  masters.  Not  more  than  one-sixth  of  all  the 
proselytes  belong  to  the  middle  and  upper  castes,  and  a  largo  proportion  are  the  so- 
called  "rice  Christians,"  converted  during  the  famines  to  keep  from  starvation. 
In  the  seaports  they  are  mistrusted  by  the  traders,  who  prefer  to  employ  natives  that 
have  preserved  the  religion  of  their  forefathers.  On  the  whole,  the  civilised  Hindus 
are  either  indifferent  or  hostile  to  Christianity,  regarding  it  as  a  system  of  miracles, 
which  might  just  as  well  take  place  in  their  own  mythologies.  For  them  Christ  is 
at  most  their  own  Krishna,  or  perhaps  a  new  avatar  of  Vishnu. 
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But  if  Hindus  cannot  be  gained  over  to  the  Christian  faith,  a  rapid  internal 
dissolution  of  the  native  religions  is  none  the  less  going  on  largely  under  the 
influence  of  European  ideas.  The  places  of  pilgrimage  continue  to  be  yearly  less 
frequented  ;  the  holy  cities  arc  yielding  in  importance  to  the  centres  of  industry ; 
the  crumbling  temples  are  no  longer  restored  ;  religious  indifference  is  spreading 
amongst  the  masses,  while  the  educated,  rejecting  the  supernatural  and  retaining 


Fig.  184.— Catholic  and  PnoTKSTANT  Missions  in  India. 
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the  moral  precepts  alone  of  a  vague  deism,  have  begun  to  regard  the  national 
beliefs  merely  as  a  historic  evolution.  The  Bralima-samnj,  the  latest  phase  of  Hindu 
monotheism,  differs  in  name  only  from  English  unitarianism.  Although  embracing 
but  few  open  adherents,  it  has  its  value  as  an  index  of  the  onward  movement 
of  thought,  corresponding  to  the  progress  of  public  instruction  and  morality. 

How  great  has  been  this  progress  is  shown  by  the  utter  extinction  of  suttee 
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since  1862,  by  the  rapid  suppression  of  female  infanticide,  the  cessation  of  human 
sacrifices,  and  the  general  spread  of  education.  During  the  last  fifty  years  the 
number  of  pupils  has  increased  a  hundredfold,  and  in  1875  about  eleven  millions 
could  at  least  read  in  one  or  other  of  tJie  native  languages.  In  some  districts  one- 
fifth  of  the  children  attend  the  schools,  and  recently  the  Sikhs  have  petitioned 
Government  to  introduce  the  compulsory  s3-stem  into  the  primary  schools.  These 
schools  are  supported  by  rich  and  poor  alike,  the  State  contributing  little  more  than 
10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount.  Another  symptom  of  progrcs.s  is  the  rapid  increase 
in  postal  and  telegraphic  correspondence.  A  gratifying  feature  is  also  the  increasing 
social  freedom  and  growing  intelligence  of  the  women.     Many  are  now  engaged  on 

Fig.  186. — The  Pkincess  of  Bhopai.. 


the  press  or  in  teaching,  and  the  Princess  of  Bhopai  has  recently  taken  part  in 
public  affairs  in  defiance  of  the  traditional  etiquette  condemning  ladies  of  rank  to 
total  seclusion. 

The  popular  literature  consists,  at  least  in  the  south,  mainly  of  astrological 
almanacs  and  religious  treatises.  Nevertheless  amongst  the  five  thousand  works 
yearly  issued  in  the  Peninsula  there  are  many  important  scientific  memoirs,  while  the 
masterpieces  of  European  literature  are  regularly  reproduced  in  the  chief  native 
tongues.  To  the  late  Toru  Dutt  are  due  the  best  English  translations  of  contem- 
porary French  poets.*  As  in  other  civilised  countries  the  periodical  press  is  steadily 
increasing  in  number  and  influence.  Hut  a  great  obstacle  to  the  development  of  a 
•  "  A  Sheaf  Gleaned  in  French  Fields."     Bhowonipore,  187C. 
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Hindu  nationality  arc  the  nuinoroiislanguaj»cs  and  writing  systems  current  through- 
out the  reninsulu.  Ahout  six  million  natives  understand  English,  and  thousands 
spoak  it  with  remarkable  elegance.  Jiut  as  heir  to  the  Great  Moghul,  the  Govern- 
ment favours  the  use  of  Hindustani,  while  most  of  the  Hindu  national  party 
encourage  the  study  of  Muhratti,  IJengali,  Tamil,  Tclugu,  and  the  other  local 
tongues.  Sanskrit  also,  hitherto  regarded  as  u  dead  language,  has  in  recent  years 
been  revived  as  a  medium  of  correspondence  amongst  the  lettered  classes.  The 
Maharaja  of  Udaipur;  representing  the  Solar  race,  has  lately  ordered  all  official 
documents  to  be  published  in  Sanskrit. 
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Government  and  Administration  of  India. 

The  Queen  of  England,  solemnly  proclaimed  Empress  of  India  (Kaisar-i-Hind) 
at  Delhi  on  January  10,  1877,  is  represented  on  the  spot  by  a  Viceroy  chosen  by 
the  Ciibinet ;  but  the  seat  of  power  is  in  London.  The  Act  of  1858  abolishing  the 
East  India  Company  and  transferring  its  vast  possessions  to  the  Crown,  has  intrusted 
the  direct  government  to  the  Council  of  India  under  the  presidency  of  a  Secretary 
of  Stat'?.  The  members  of  this  Council  are  appointed  by  the  Crown  for  ten  years, 
and  iu  the  absence  of  the  Minister  its  deliberations  are  directed  by  a  Vice-President. 

The  Viceroy,  or  "  Governor- General,"  is  assisted  by  a  Council  of  six  members, 
besides  the  Commander-in-Chief,  all  named  by  the  Crown,  as  are  also  the  governors 
of  the  various  provinces.  The  affairs  of  the  "  supreme  government "  are  distributed 
over  the  six  departments  of  finance,  war,  public  works,  the  interior,  agriculture  and 
exterior,  each  under  a  member  of  Council  assisted  by  a  special  secretary.  The 
exterior  is  reserved  to  the  Governor-General,  who  controls  the  relations  with 
Bhutan,  Tibet,  Nepal,  Kashmir,  Afghanistan,  and  Burma.  He  also  instructs  the 
Residents  at  the  Courts  of  the  feudatory  States,  and  administers  the  States  tem- 
porarily sequestered.  He  also  appoints  for  two  years  the  English  and  native 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council ;  nor  can  any  weighty  measures  be  discussed  or 
adopted  without  his  approval.  On  the  other  hand  the  Viceroy  himself  submits  aU 
his  acts  to  the  English  Minister,  and  his  decrees  issued  in  cases  of  extreme  urgency 
have  force  of  law  only  for  six  months. 

The  same  administrative  machinery  is  applied  in  all  its  essentials  to  the  two 
Presidencies  of  Bombay  and  Madras,  while  a  more  military  system  prevails  in  the 
Panjab,  Audh,  the  Central  Provinces,  and  Assam.  The  old  historic  limits  being 
still  largely  retained,  the  administrative  divisions  differ  greatly  in  size  and  popula- 
tion. Enclaves  and  isolated  tracts  of  all  dimensions  are  scattered  along  the 
confines  of  the  great  provinces,  and  the  most  carefully  prepared  maps  would  fail 
to  reproduce  the  intricate  frontier  lines  in  such  regions  as  Kathywar,  Rajputana, 
Sirhind,  and  the  Satlej  Valley.  Ceylon  is  not  administratively  included  in  the 
Anglo-Indian  J^hnj^ire ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  this  vast  political  system  comprises 
many  outlying  dependencies,  such  as  British  Burma,  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar 
Archipelagoes,  and  Aden.  The  agencies  established  at  Kelat,  Mascat,  Bagdad,  and 
Zanzibar  arc  also  at  present  attached  to  the  Calcutta  government. 
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The  so-called  "  covenanted  civil  service,"  which  controls  1,2-50,000  fimction- 
arics  of  all  orders,  consists  of  !)'2H  officials,  of  wlioni  s(>vcii  only  are  natives.  They 
are  grouped  in  two  great  divisions,  adnunistration  and  justice,  and  in  return  for 
liberal  salaries  are  charged  with  heavy  responsibilities.  !Many  districts  with 
100,000  inhabitants  are  governed  by  a  single  Knglislinian  possessed  of  almost 
unlimited  power,  and  with  no  check  except  that  of  his  conscience  in  administering 
laws  of  extreme  severity. 

Although  of  a  mild  temperament  the  Hindus  are  extremely  fond  of  litigation. 
Most  suits  arise  out  of  cases  of  theft  and  fraud,  or  else  disputes  about  j)roperty.  A 
ease  was  heard  in  the  court  of  Point  de  Galle  which  turned  on  the  claim  to  the 
two  himdred  and  fifty-second  share  in  a  coconut  palm.     Imprisonment  for  debt 

Fig.  186. — States  or  the  Satlej  fiA.siN. 
Soale  1 :  1,300,000. 
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has  not  yet  been  abolished,  and  questions  relating  to  marriage,  adoption,  wills, 
inheritance,  division  of  property  are  still  constantly  decided  by  the  intricate  code 
of  Hindu  tradition,  or  by  the  laws  of  Akbar.  The  precedents  supplied  by  the 
decisions  of  the  Company  have  been  codified,  and  every  year  new  laws  are  added  to 
the  old.  In  presence  of  this  confused  and  contradictory  jurisprudence  the  judge 
wovdd  often  find  it  impossible  to  pronounce  a  verdict,  were  he  not  armed  with  the 
power  of  summarily  deciding  disputed  points,  without  appeal  to  a  higher  court. 
Although  misdemeanours  are  relatively  less  frequent  than  in  the  West,  the 
criminal  code  is  severe,  and  still  recognises  the  use  of  the  lasli.  Convicts  are  now 
sent  to  the  Andaman  Islands,  and  the  average  prison  population  in  the  I'eninsula  is 
estimated  at  120,000,  of  whom  not  more  than  5,000  or  0,000  are  women.  Those 
condemned  to  various  terms  of  detention  receive  their  sentences  with  remarkable 
equanimity,  and  the  old  saying  that  "  the  robbers  of  the  Company  resemble  bride- 
grooms "  still  holds  good. 
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Before  the  Sopoy  muliiiy  tlic  European  troops  formed  one- fourth,  but  since 
then  thcyeonstitute  over  a  lliiid  of  the  Imperial  forces.  The  whole  army  scarcely 
exccods  loO.OOO  men,  wliicli  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  present  stability. 
Every  precaution  has  at  the  same  time  been  taken  to  render  this  army  as  effective 
as  possible,  while  seeurinj;  the  material  superiority  to  the  numerically  inferior 
European  element.  Since  the  insurrection  few  of  the  Brahmans  of  Audh  have  been 
admitted  into  the  service,  and  recruits  are  drawn  chiefly  from  the  more  trustworthy 
Sikhs  of  Banjab,  I'athans  and  Rohillas  of  the  Upper  Ganges,  and  Nepalese  Ghurkhas. 
A  very  small  portion  of  the  artillery  has  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  native  troops, 
which  are  divided  into  the  three  armies  of  Bengal,  Bombay,  and  Madras,  all 
differing  in  organization,  origin,  and  even  in  speech.  In  the  first  Hindustani  is 
chiefly  current,  in  the  second  Mahratti,  in  the  third  Telugu,  Most  of  the  privates 
enjjasre  for  a  Ions:  term  of  vears,  and  the  native  officers  serve  first  in  the  ranks  of 
the  British  regiments.  Nearly  all  the  men  in  the  Madras,  and  most  of  those  in  the 
Bombay  army,  are  allowed  to  marry,  and  as  their  families  accompany  them  in  the 
field,  the  cantonments  become  military  towns  sometimes  covering  an  area  of  15  or 
20  square  miles. 

Besides  the  Imperial  forces,  the  feudatory  States  maintain  an  aggregate  of  about 
300,000  men,  with  00,000  horses  and  5,250  guns.  Of  these  native  armies  the 
largest  is  that  of  the  Nizam,  consisting  of  37,000  infantry,  8,200  cavalry,  and  725 
guns.  But  the  Imperial  government  proposes  henceforth  to  limit  the  armaments 
of  the  vassal  powers,  while  interdicting  the  use  of  the  most  improved  weapons  and 
instituting  a  more  regular  inspection  of  their  magazines  and  arsenals. 

Compared  with  that  of  most  European  States  the  financial  condition  of  India  is 
sound.  One-fifteenth  of  the  revenue  suffices  to  meet  the  charges  of  the  national 
debt,  which  in  France  and  England  absorb  a  third.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
people  are  relatively  much  poorer,  so  that,  according  to  Fawcett,  an  income  tax  of 
one  penny  weighs  as  heavily  on  the  Hindu  as  twenty  shillings  on  an  Englishman. 
Hence  the  imjjosts,  light  as  they  are,  represent  weeks  and  even  months  of  labour ; 
for  the  annual  income  of  the  country  is  estimated  at  from  £320,000,000  to 
£400,000,000,  or  less  than  16s.  per  head,  while  the  taxation  is  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
78.  per  head.  Of  the  public  debt,  nearly  £40,000,000  are  credited  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  mutiny,  and  over  £20,000,000  to  the  late  Afghan  war.  The  chief 
source  of  revenue  is  the  land-tax,  payable  either  by  the  zemindars,  as  in  Bengal ; 
by  the  communes,  as  in  the  North-west  Provinces ;  or  by  the  cultivators  directly, 
as  in  Madras  and  Bombay  mainly.  From  this  source  the  average  yield  is  about 
£22,000,000,  while  the  salt  and  opium  monopolies  represent  over  £6,000,000  each. 

One  of  the  gravest  political  problems  of  our  times  is  assuredly  the  position  of 
England  in  Asia.  Even  the  "  Eastern  question,"  which  has  so  often  shaken  the 
world,  and  whicli  has  already  cost  the  lives  of  millions,  is  a  mere  prelude  to  the  far 
more  momentous  question  of  Central  Asia.  The  partition  of  Turkey  itself  is  but 
a  small  matter  compared  with  the  partition  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere.  Meantime 
it  must  be  confessed  that  England  rules  at  present  by  force  and  prestige  alone. 
In  a  region  split  up  into  a  thousand  social  fragments,  without  political  coherence 
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and  lacking  all  sentiment  of  a  common  nationality,  this  would  not  certainly  be 
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not  merely  a  question  of  mainttiininpf  a  footing  in  the  country  itself ;  its  approuches 
have  also  to  be  safeguarded  from  foreign  aggression.  Formerly,  when  the  over- 
land route  was  diffieult,  and  when  the  region  lying  between  Central  Europe  and 
India  was  inaeeessible  to  large  armies,  and  almost  to  trade  itself,  the  highway  to 
Southern  Asia  lay  round  the  Cape,  and  the  struggle  for  supremacy  had  to  be  fought 
out  in  the  Peninsula  itself.     To  the  Dutch  and  I'ortugueso  succeeded  the  English 

Fig.  188. — DiBPUTEO  Tbubitorim  between  England  and  Fhance  in  tub  Eioiitbentu  Centvut. 
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and  French,  who  contended  during  the  last  century  for  the  possession  of  jRcn},.! 
and  the  Dekkan.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  French,  the  outer  Oceanic  route 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  who  held  the  Cape,  Natal,  Mauritius,  and 
who  conti'ol  Zanzibar.  But  the  more  direct  Mediterranean  route  soon  acquired 
more  importance,  and  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  struggle  between 
England  and  France  was  resumed  for  the  possession  rf  Egypt,  intermediate  station 
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between  the  East  and  West.  After  eighty  years  of  vicissitudes  the  question  lias 
again  been  decided  in  favour  of  England,  which  now  comtnands  the  direct  niaritinio 
highway  by  the  formidable  strongholds  of  Gibraltar,  ^falta,  Alexandria,  and  Aden. 
But  these  very  concjuests  entail  the  necessity  of  further  advances.  In  the  near 
future  the  sea  routes  will  no  longer  sufhce,  and  will  lose  much  of  their  importance 
as  soon  as  the  trunk  line  of  railway  is  completed  across  the  Old  World  througli 
Constant ihople,  Herat,  and  Delhi.  Towards  the  North-west  frontier,  where  this  main 
line  must  penetrate,  the  English  have  concentrated  most  of  their  cantonments  and 
strongholds,  such  as  Firozpur,  Ludianah,  Jallandar,  liahoro,  Attock,  and  Peshawar. 
From  this  point  the  Iranian  plateau  has  already  been  repeatedly  penetrated  by  British 
forces,  and  English  and  Russian  diplomacy  are  now  contending  for  supremacy  in 
l*ersia.  "  Events  east  their  shadows  before  them,"  and  England  has  already  been 
compelled  to  occtipy  Cyprus  and  claim  the  protectorate  of  Asia  Minor.     3Iay  she 

Fig.  189. — PnojECTEi)  iNno-EriioPEAN  Railways. 
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not  also  have  to  seize  the  Anatolian  plateaux,  and  become  in  the  Euphrates  Valley 
conterminous  with  Russia,  which  has  already  annexed  the  headwaters  of  the  great 
Mesopotamian  river  ?  Her  advanced  posts  would  then  become  exposed  to  attack 
from  the  armed  forces  now  massed  in  the  entrenched  camps  of  Transcaucasia. 
And  even  should  she  succeed  in  creating  an  unimpregnable  frontier  of  nearly  2,000 
miles  along  the  Russian  border,  to  Germany  and  Austria,  successors  of  Turkej'  on 
the  Danube,  still  belongs  the  European  section  of  the  future  trunk  line  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  far  East.  Hence  the  necessity  of  prospective  alliances  not  to 
be  purchased  without  heavy  compensations.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  allowed 
that  thtir  mutual  jealousies  will  never  permit  the  great  European  powers  to  combine 
together  in  order  to  block  England's  nearest  highway  to  her  Eastern  possessions. 
Hence  her  supremacy  in  Central  Asia  can  be  seriously  threatened  by  Russia  alone, 
and  with  such  a  danger  a  wise  and  far-seeing  statesmanship  will  know  how  to 
grapple. 
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jOMPAREB  with  Cisgangetic  India,  this  region  may  almost  be  de- 
scribed as  a  wilderness.  With  an  area  of  about  870,000  square 
miles,  it  has  a  total  population  of  scarcely  34,000,000,  or  loss  than 
40  to  the  square  mile,  and  this  population  is  concentrated  chiefly  in 
British  Burma,  the  Menam  basin,  and  Rod  River  delta.  Yet  it 
yields  in  no  respect  to  the  neighbouring  peninsula  in  fertility  and  natural  resources. 
There  arc  no  vast  sandy  wastes  like  the  Thar  desert,  nor  any  boundless  arid  tracts, 
like  the  volcanic  plateaux  of  the  Dekkan.  The  soil  is  almost  everywhere  suitable 
for  tillage,  and  the  climate  is  sufficiently  moist  to  nourish  a  rich  vegetation.  In 
mineral  wealth  and  facilities  for  trade,  Farther  India  is  even  more  favoured  than 
Hindustan.  The  seaboard  is  far  more  varied;  commodious  harbours  indent  the 
coasts  especially  of  Malacca  and  Annam  ;  the  communications  with  China  present 
few  natural  obstacles,  while  the  whole  peninsula  occupies  an  advantageous  position 
at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  continent  between  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
waters. 

The  remarkable  contrast  offered  by  the  two  peninsulas,  apart  from  the  historic 
evolution  of  their  inhabitants,  must  be  explained  on  geographic  grounds  by  the 
different  aispositions  of  their  fluvial  basins.  With  the  exception  of  the  Indus,  the 
great  rivers  of  British  India  flow  cast  and  west,  parallel  with  the  Himalayas,  Vin- 
dhyas  and  Satpura  range.  But  the  Irrawaddi  and  Salwcn,  3Icnam,  Mekong  and 
other  Transgangetic  streams,  run  on  the  contrary  north  and  south,  jiarallcl  with  the 
intervening  mountain  systems.  The  whole  of  Northern  India  also  develops  a  vast 
plain  stretching  some  1,500  miles  east  and  west,  which  has  no  counterpart  in  Indo- 
China,  and  which  affords  a  magnificent  natural  theatre  for  the  grandest  movements 
in  the  evolution  of  mankind. 

Before  the  construction  of  artificial  routes,  the  primitive  populations  necessarily 
followed  those  laid  down  by  nature.  Thanks  to  the  sloj^e  of  the  land,  the  inhabitants 
of  Hindustan  easily  moved  east  and  west  along  the  river  valleys,  without  undergoing 
any  change  either  of  climate,  vegetation,  or  pursuits.     But  in  Farther  India  the 
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migrntinjj  pooplos,  a(lvan{'inj»  from  the  pliifciiux  of  Yuniiiiii  Hoiitliwnrds  to  tho 
Trniwiuldi  iiiul  Mokon<»  pliiiiis,  oxpcrirncpd  fur  more  abriii)t  tninsitiims  of  climutp, 
flora  uiul  fauna,  the  whole  aspect  of  nature  here  ehuiif^ing  within  a  few  (h'jjrees  of 
latitude,  lender  sucli  eonditions,  the  nortliern  tribes  became  enervated  as  they 
doscench^l  from  Ilij^h  Asia,  alonj?  the  river  banks  down  to  the  sultr"  forest-clad  or 
marshy  plains  of  Indo-China.  They  were  also  prevented  by  tho  v.  y  form  of  tho 
fluvial  basins  from  expanding  into  compact  nutsses ;  for  no  national  unity  on  u 

Fig.  100.— CoMPAHATivB  PoruLATioM  OF  India  and  Indo-China. 
Boole  1  :  15,000,000. 
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large  scale  could  be  developed  in  those  relatively  narrow  river  ^'alleys,  separated 
one  from  the  other  by  lofty  intervening  ranges,  and  broadening  out  only  towards 
the  insalubrious  deltas.  Hence  the  greater  part  of  the  laud  here  still  remains  in 
the  hands  of  the  aboriginal  wild  tribes,  who  constitute  fully  one-fifth  (  :  the  whole 
population.  But  the  European  settlements  on  the  seaboard  have  alieady  intro- 
duced modifying  influences,  shown  in  the  rapid  increase  of  population,  the 
reclamation  of  waste  or  forest  lands,  and  the  general  spread  of  culture,  radiating  in 
rJl  directions  from  the  large  cities  on  the  coast.     The  parallel  river  valleys  have 
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lu'i'ii  ('(miKHtod  at  iniiiiy  points  liy  niiitos  cairicd  across  the  iiittMvciiiiitf  rnnjycs, 
whilo  cll'di'ts  air  lK'iiij>;  made  l»y  I'lii^jlaiul  in  the  west,  and  Kninct'  in  the  caNt,  to 
c'Xtt-nd  tlio  main  connnorcial  hijfliways  from  tlic  coaHt  towards  tlu"  interior  of  ('liinii. 
Cliitta;^(in^;  and  Munipiir,  llun^iin,  Maulmoin,  Saigon,  and  llaipon^^aru  the  Htartin^- 
points  of  NO  many  lines  of  traffie,  destined  one  day  to  eonvorj^e  on  the  bunks  of  the 
Yangtze-Kiang. 

rillTTAOONO    AXn   AltRAKAX. 

The  narrow  woHtern  hIoik?  of  the  hills  separating  the  I'ay  of  liengal  from  the 
Irruwaddi  basin  is  politically  included  in  Ilritish  India,  and  even  dej)ends  partly 
on  the  ISengal  rr(>sidency.  Nevertheless  this  region  belongs  geographical ly 
altogether  to  Indo-China.  The  riverain  tracts  have  hitherto  been  cut  off  from  the 
interior  by  w(XKlcd  hills  occupied  by  fierce  wild  triln's.  lUit  this  state  of  things  is 
being  gradually  modified  by  the  spread  of  culture,  and  Akyaband  Chittagong  must 
sooner  or  later  become  the  outports  for  the  produce  of  Upper  Iturma.  Although 
still  sparsely  peopled,  these  coast-lands  between  the  ^feghna  and  Capo  Negrais  are 
rapidly  increasing  in  wealth  and  population. 

8outh  of  the  heights  draining  through  the  Barak  to  theMeghna,  the  coast-hin'i"; 
are  traversed  by  low  parallel  ridges  running  north-west  and  south-east.  The  highest 
sunnnits  occur  on  the  main  water-parting  within  the  Burmese  frontier,  where 
the  Mulselai  !Mon,  or  "  Blue  Momitain,"  attains  an  elevation  of  over  7,000  feet, 
whereas  the  llang-rang-dang,  culminating-iH)int  of  the  British  district  of  Chitta- 
gong, falls  considerably  below  .'},000  feet.  But  notwithstanding  the  low  elevation 
of  these  hills,  the  dense  forests  covering  their  slopes,  the  windinj^;  streams,  marshy 
depressions,  and  jungle  infested  by  wild  beasts  render  this  district  extremely 
inaccessible.  Near  the  coast  stands  the  sucre<l  hill  of  Chandranath,  or  Sitakund, 
much  frequented  by  pilgrims,  and  acquiring  peculiar  sanctity  from  a  bituminous 
spring  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  a  blow  of  Siva's  trident. 

East  of  Arrakan  the  main  range  takes  the  name  of  Yoma,  and  hero  rises  to 
heights  of  from  4,000  to  G,000  feet  and  upwards.  But  south  of  Sandoway  it  falls 
rapidly  towards  Cape  Negrais,  Avhence  it  is  continued  seawards  by  the  Preparis  and 
Coco  Islands,  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Archipelagoes.  The  most  important  pass  is 
that  of  Aeng  or  An  (4,700  feet),  which  was  seized  by  the  British  in  1853.  The 
prevailing  formations  are  limestones  and  sandstones  of  the  chalk  and  tertiary 
epochs,  with  some  igneous  rocks,  but  no  volcanoes.  The  so-called  cones  of  this 
region  are  all  merely  mud  volcanoes,  of  which  about  thirty  are  found  in  the  archi- 
pelago fringing  the  coast  south  of  Combermere  Bay.  At  the  north  end  of  Kamri 
Island  six  of  these  volcanoes,  rising  to  a  height  of  40  feet,  display  great  energy  every 
alternate  year  or  oftener,  ejecting  mud,  inflammable  gases,  and  stones  to  a  great 
distance.  These  phenomena,  which  are  said  to  occur  chiefly  during  the  rainy 
monsoons,  are  also  at  times  accompanied  by  earthquakes  ;  but  no  true  lavas  are  ever 
thro>vn  up  by  the  craters  of  llamri  or  Cheduba.  Petroleum  springs  bubble  up  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  flow  even  from  fissures  in  the  cones  themselves. 
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Tho  Hcalward  between  Chittajjonj?  and  Cape  Negruis  also  nhow  vidj-nt  nfr'  nt 
recent  upheaval.  About  IT^iO,  Hound  iHJand,  lying  east  of  Ch  vjbu,  wb«  i  ■^<«I 
several  yards  during  an  earth(|uake,  and  the  uplwaval  all  along  tin  i  <,AKi  iseHfiti  'ihI 
at  from  10  to  over  W  f«'et.  Karthciuake!^  are  still  frecjucnl  in  the  niiamodistriet  iicd 
many  other  parts  of  iiuriuu,  where  a  true  voleano,  the  Puppa,  I'aopa,  or  I'appa-dung, 
rises  south-cust  of  Pagan,  oast  of  the  Irruwaddi.     Here  jets  of  intlaniniable  gus  are 


Fig.   101.— RaMIII    AM)   ClIRDVIIA. 
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also  frequently  met,  and  copious  saline  springs  flow  from  the  east  foot  of  the  Arrakan- 
Yoma.  In  many  plaees  these  springs  are  associated  with  petroleum,  and  for 
centuries  the  naphtha  wells  have  been  utilised  by  the  natives.  Near  Yenan-gyong, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Irrawaddi  below  Pagan,  over  500  oil  wells  have  been  sunk 
to  a  mean  depth  of  200  to  250  feet,  and  of  these  al)out  150  yield  a  constant  supply 
estimated  at  12,000  tons  yearly. 
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Fig.  192. 


-lUlNPALl  OF  THE  IllHAWADDI    IJahIM. 
Bcalo  1  :  U,560,nO(). 


Ilciiifj  oxjmsrd  fo  flio  full  fiii y  of  flw  Mdiitli-wcsf  inonsooiiH  tho  Cliittnpfonpf  and 
Arrakaii  coaHl  nijuys  mi  nl)uii(laul  rainfall,  nowhere  fallin;if  lu'low  i'JO  and  in  aonio 
places  exceed  in  )^  "J  10  inches  yearly.  Mut  the  euMtorn  Hhijx'H  facinjf  the  Irrawaddi 
receive  but  little  of  this  moisture,  which  has  been  mostly  precipitated  during  the 
passafje  of  tho  rain-clouds  across  the  intervening  coast  ranges.  Hence  numerouH 
copious  streams  reach  the  Hay  of  licngal  between  the  Karnapuli  and  (!ape  Negrasi. 

Hut  for  the  bars  at  their  mouths  they 
would  be  accessible  to  largo  vessels,  and 
as  it  is  the  Kuladin  (Koladyne),  or  river 
of  Akyab,  is  navigable  during  tho  rains 
by  ships  of  400  tons  for  70  miles,  and  by 
craft  of  40  tons  for  50  miles  still  higher 
up.  Several  of  the  deltas  are  connected 
by  a  network  of  shifting  backwaters  and 
channels,  which  offer  a  considerable  extent 
of  inland  navigation,  liut  tho  coasts  are 
low  and  rendered  dangerous  by  numerous 
reefs,  some  of  which  at  tho  entrance  of 
Combermerc  Bay  have  earned  tho  \  irae 
of  tho  "  Terribles." 

Tho  Tungthas,  or  "  Children  of  the 
Hills,"  who  occupy  the  Chittagong  and 
Arrakan  uplands,  comprise  a  great  many 
tribes,  some  independent,  such  as  tho 
Lushai,  others,  like  the  Bangi  and  Pankho, 
recognising  the  British  rule,  but  exempt 
from  tribute.  Tho  greater  number,  how- 
ever, including  the  Tipperahs,  Mrungs, 
Kumis,  and  Mros,  pay  a  poll-tax  through 
their  respective  chiefs.  The  Tungthas 
have  generally  preserved  their  old  usages, 
and  still  worship  the  forces  of  nature, 
trees,  streams,  and  mountains.  From  the 
surrounding  Buddhists  they  have  bor- 
rowed little  beyond  the  practice  of  magic, 
and  most  of  them  offer  sanguinary  sacri- 
fices to  a  sacred  bamboo  planted  near  the 
village.  Human  sacrifices  in  honour  of 
Siva  were  continued  longest  amongst  the 
Tipperahs,  while  the  Ku  tribe  had  the  habit  of  torturing  their  victims. 

The  Maghs  (Mugs),  or  Kiungthas,  that  is,  "  Children  of  the  River,"  who  form 
the  bulk  of  tho  Arrakan  population,  have  been  long  converted  to  Buddhism,  and 
speak  a  rude  Burmese  dialect.  They  call  themselves  Miam-ma,  that  is,  Burmese, 
and  are  distinguished  by  their  frank  and  manly^  qualities  from  their  Bengali  neigh- 
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boura.  ^Afost  of  thorn  are  cultivators,  and  still  clear  the  land  by  the  primitive 
method  of  tiriiip;  tho  juiijvlc.  .Muay  arc  also  engaged  in  trade,  and  these,  like  their 
Chaknui  kindred  of  Chittagong,  are  being  gradually  Ilinduiscd. 

The  Kluinii,  that  is,  "  ^Icn,"  occujjy  the  upper  Kuladan  \alleys,  where  they  arc 
divided  into  twenty-seven  clans.  Although  of  JUirmese  slock  and  si)ecch,  they  still 
worship  their  ancestors,  the  genii  of  mountains  and  rivers,  and  make  solemn 
offerings  to  them  during  seed  time  and  before  the  monsoon.  According  to  their 
complicate  legal  code  crimes  may  be  acquitted  either  by  tines,  or  temporary  or 

Fig.  193.— Chittagono  and  Mouths  ok  the  Mbohna. 
Scale  1  :  2,000,000. 
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permanent  bondage.  They  are  skilled  agriculturists,  and  maintain  active  relations 
with  the  poop  e  of  the  plains.  Far  less  civilised  are  their  eastern  neighbours,  the 
Khyengs  (Khycn,  Ching),  who  dwell  chiefly  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Arrakan- 
yoma.  They  speak  a  distinct  IJurmese  dialect,  and  worship  trees,  springs,  and 
especiallj'  the  storm-god,  although  in  the  towns  many  conform  to  Buddhist  rites. 
Traces  of  matriarchal  usages  still  survive.  Thus  the  husband  dwells  in  the  father- 
in-law's  hou.se  till  the  birth  of  one  or  two  children,  and  the  expressed  will  of  either 
party  is  all  that  is  needed  for  a  dissolution  of  the  union. 
n2 
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Traditionally  fhe  const  ]iooplos  havo  loiifj  hoon  associatod  with  those  of  Ciaj»an- 
getic  India.  Evcmi  before  tlic  liiiddhist  period  Hindu  infiuonccs  preijondoratc i 
along;  the  oast  side  of  the  IJay  of  Bengal,  and  in  tlio  ninth  conturj'  the  Mohammedans 
readied  this  region.  It  was  invaded  during  tlio  last  century  by  the  Hurmese, 
whoso  oppressive  rule  was  exchanged  in  182G  for  that  of  the  English.     Since  then 


Fig.  194. — Akvaii  Axn  Mouth  op  the  Kuladan. 
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the  population  has  rapidly  increased,  and  numerous  Hindu  and  Chinese  immigrants 
have  settled  on  the  plains. 

C/iilfarjoiKj,  or  SaptrKjram,  the  Islatmtbad  of  the  ^Fohammedans,  who  are  hero  in 
a  majority,  forms  a  gnnip  of  villagt>s,  bazaars,  dockyards,  groves  and  gardens 
stretching  several  miles  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Karnajjuli.  Since  the  middle 
of  the  century  it  has  become  the  chief  entrepot  for  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Brahma- 
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putra basin,  with  which  it  coniniunicutes  by  a  navigable  canal.  It  will  also  soon  be 
connected  with  the  Bengal  railwiiv  system.  Unfortunately  it  lies  in  a  swampy, 
malarious  district,  and  th(j  port  is  oustructcd  by  a  bar.  Thi?  slopes  to  the  cast  are 
now  covered  with  extensive  tea  plantations,  and  here  has  recently  been  discovered 
the  hisiofin,  a  new  species  of  two-horned  rhinoceros.  South  of  Chittagoug  the 
busiest  place  on  the  coast  is  Alij/al),  at  which  point  converge  the  largest  number  of 
navigable  watercourses  fi-om  the  intei'ior.  Standing  at  the  mouth  of  iht-  large 
river  Kuladan,  Akyab  also  communicates  by  the  backwaters  of  the  delta  and  the 
channels  of  the  neighbouring  archipelego  with  nearly  all  the  towns  of  Arrakan. 
AVhen  the  routes  across  the  Yoma  range  are  completed,  it  cannot  fail  to  become 
one  of  the  chief  outlets  for  Miindalay  and  the  Upper  Irrawaddi.  Formerly  the 
great  depot  of  the  Lower  Kuladan  was  the  town  of  Arrakai),  which  was  occupied  by 
the  English  in  IS'Jt),  and  which  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Wrohuurj,  or  "  Old 
Town  "  ;  but  owing  to  the  unhealthy  climate  of  this  place  the  seat  of  government 
had  to  be  removed  50  miles  lower  down  the  Kuladan  to  Akyab,  which  has  since 
become  a  great  rice  mart.  The  other  southern  ports  of  Kijuk  hpyn  on  Itamri 
Island,  and  Sandoimy  (Thandwai)  on  the  mainland,  arc  small  trading-places  of  no 
importance. 

The  Andaman  Islands, 

The  long  chain  of  islands  describing  a  vast  crescent  540  miles  long,  between 
Preparis  and  Great  Nicobar,  forms  a  seaward  continuation  of  the  Arrakan-yoma 
rano-o.  The  insular  and  continental  rocks  are  of  the  same  formation,  while  the 
main  axis  of  both  systems  runs  exactly  in  the  same  direction.  The  submarine 
bank  rising  north  of  the  Andamans  between  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  Gulf  of  Mar- 
taban,  both  over  1,000  fathoms  deep,  has  nowhere  more  than  150  fathoms,  and  is 
traversed  in  its  entire  length  north  and  south  by  a  series  of  islets,  reefs,  and 
shallows.  The  Nicobar  group  also  sweeps  round  to  the  south-cast  parallel  with  the 
general  direction  of  the  Indo-Chinese  orographic  system.  The  same  direction  is 
followed  by  Sumatra,  Nias,  and  the  adjacent  groups,  which  themselves  form  a 
south-easterly  extension  of  Nicobar.  But  although  geographically  dependent  on 
Farther  India,  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Archipelagoes  are  politically  attached  to 
the  Calcutta  government. 

The  Andamans  were  probably  known  to  the  ancients  as  the  islands  Atjathou 
DaimonoH,  or  "  of  the  Go<d  Demon,"  while  Ptolemy's  Barussa)  have  by  some  been 
identificMl  with  the  Lanka-balus,  the  name  applied  by  the  first  Arab  navigators  to 
the  Nicobars.  Later  on  ^Marco  Polo  speaks  of  the  Andamans  under  tlie  name  of 
Angamanain,  an  Arab  dual  form  supposed  to  mean  the  "Two  Angamans."  But 
the  first  survey  of  the  archipelago  dates  only  from  the  foundation  of  a  settlement 
on  the  east  coast  at  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

Preparis  and  the  two  Coco  Islands,  rising  above  the  bank  between  the  Burmese 
coast  and  the  Andamans,  are  mere  rocks  almost  on  a  level  with  the  sea.  But  the 
Great  Andaman  group  forms  a  plateau  over  1 50  miles  long,  with  a  mean  breadth 
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of  from  1;")  to  20  inilrs.  It  is  divided  by  thrro  shallow  straits  into  four  main 
sections,  around  wliicli  ar(>  fj^ntiiped  some  smaller  islands.  Two  only  of  the  chaimels 
are  navij^able,  and  the  wliole  mass  is  traversed  by  a  chain  of  hills  culminating  in 
tlie  north  with  tlie  Saddle-peak  (o.OOO  feet).  These  hills  are  entirely  covered  with 
dense  forest,  impenetrable  almost  as  much  to  wild  animals  us  to  man  himself.     Hut 

the   coco-palm,  which  gives  its  name 


Fig.   19.). 


—Andaman'  .Xnciiii'Ki.Aoo. 
Scale  1  :  a.MW.noo. 


to  the  neighbouring  islets,  and  which 
abounds  in  Nicobar,  is  not  indigenous 
either  iu  Great  Andaman  or  Preparis. 
Yet  it  thrives  well  in  the  Port  Blair 
plantations  since  its  introduction  by 
the  settlers. 

The  only  wild  mammtds  found  on 
this  group  are  a  species  of  wild  boar, 
some  bats  and  rats,  a  wild  cat,  a  squir- 
rel, and  an  ichneumon  very  destructive 
to  the  plantations.  Reptiles  and  birds 
arc  also  much  rarer  than  on  the  main- 
land ;  but  the  surrounding  waters  teem 
with  marine  life,  including  the  coral- 
builders,  whose  irregular  atolls  en- 
danger the  navigation,  especially  on 
the  west  coast.  Hence  on  the  opposite 
side  have  been  founded  the  little  settle- 
ments of  Cornwallis  in  the  north  and 
Port  Blair  in  the  south.  The  latter 
forms  one  of  the  finest  harbours  of 
refuge  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Little  Andaman,  lying  some  2G 
miles  south  of  the  larger  island,  forms 
a  rectangular  mass  lower  than  its 
neighbour,  but  like  it  covered  with  a 
dense  vegetation.  East  of  it  is  the 
so-called  "  Invisible  Bank,"  north  of 
which  rise  the  two  volcanic  rocks  of 
Narcondam  and  Barren  Island,  the 
latter  1,000,  the  former  2,600  feet 
high.  Narcondam,  which  is  clad  with 
a  dense  forest  growth,  seems  to  be  extinct,  Avhilc  Barren  Island  has  been  quiescent 
since  the  begiiming  of  this  century. 

The  "  Mincopies,"  as  the  few  Andamanese  aborigines  are  sometimes  called,  are 
divided  into  eight  or  ten  tribes,  whose  long  isolation  and  distinctive  characteristics 
give  them  an  exceptional  anthropological  interest.  They  are  commonly  grouped 
with  the  Oceanic  Negrito  stock,  found  in  Malacca,  the  Philippines,  and  perhaps 
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elsewhere  in  ^falaysia.  Yet  they  show  little  resemblance  to  the  N('p;ro  type  except 
in  their  dark  complexion  ;  and  although  of  small  stature,  varying  from  4  feet  8  in. 
to  a  little  over  5  feet,  they  are  of  very  symmetrical  j)rop()rtions.  According  to 
Man,  the  various  dialects  differ  so  greatly  that  the  northern  tribes  are  (juite  unin- 
telligible to  those  of  the  south.  These  dialects  have  been  compared  both  with  the 
Dravidian  and  Burmese  languages,  with  neither  of  which  they  seem  to  show  any 
real  affinity.  Although  they  go  naked,  the  Mincopies  take  good  care  of  their 
bodies,  which  they  tattoo,  paint  with  red  ochre,  and  cover  with  fatty  substances  as  a 
protection  against  noxious  insects.  They  arc  skilled  hunters  and  fishers,  and 
daring  navigators,  often  venturing  in  tlunr  outriggers  50  or  60  miles  from  the 
coast.  They  were  formerly  suspected  of  cannibalism,  a  practice  nhich  more  careful 
inquiry  shows  to  be  absolutely  unknown  amongst  any  of  the  tribes.  They  are 
certainly  subject  to  sudden  fits  of  violent  temper,  but  easily  calmed  by  u  kind  word. 

Fig.  196.— Pout  Blaiu. 
Scale  1  :  245,000. 
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On  the  whole  they  may  be  described  as  a  gentle,  harmless  people,  given  to  much 
dancing,  singing,  and  weeping,  and  strict  monogamists.  Since  their  contact  with 
Europeans  their  numbers  are  said  to  be  diminishing  rapidly,  and  the  whole 
indigenous  population  is  at  present  probably  less  than  5,000. 

The  first  penal  settlements  of  1791  and  1795  had  been  founded  in  the  northern 
island.  But  notwithstanding  the  advantages  of  Cornwallis,  the  insalubrity  of  this 
fine  harbour  caused  it  to  be  abandoned  for  the  equally  commodious  and  far  more 
healthy  station  of  Port  Blair,  on  the  southern  island.  Here  the  new  convict 
establishment,  founded  after  the  Sepoy  mutiny,  occupies  the  islet  of  Ross  at  the 
mouth,  and  near  Hope  Town  on  the  north  side  of  the  harbour.  But  the  more  dangerous 
criminals  are  confined  to  Vijjer  Island,  towards  the  head  of  the  inlet.  Most  of  the 
8,000  convicts  enjoy  a  certain  degree  of  freedom,  and  occupy  themselves  with  fishing 
and  agriculture  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Blair  and  of  Port  Mouat,  on  the 
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opposifo  sido  of  the  islaiul,  Thnso  condpnuicd  to  hard  labour  nro  employed  in 
croi'tiiifi;  buildings,  iiiakiii^r  rojids,  and  clcariiifj;  llio  junpfle  for  the  cultivation  of 
tropical  plants.  Kvxn  in  cap'ivity  the  Hindus  keep  up  the  cast'^  system,  absolutely 
refusing  to  work  or  eut  togetlicr. 

Thk  Nicohar  Islands. 

The  Nicobars,  which  stretch  north-west  and  south-east,  comprise  three  groups : 
Car-Nicobar  and  Hatti  Mulve  in  the  north  ;  Camorta,  Xancowry,  Katchall,  Teressa, 

and  some  coral  banks  in  the  centre; 
Great  and  Little  Nicobar  with  the 
adjacent  ish>t8  in  the  south.  The  first 
EuropeaTi  station  was  here  formed 
by  some  French  Jesuits,  who  occu- 
pied one  of  the  central  islands  in 
1711,  but  who  Were  soon  mjissucred 
by  the  natives.  Then  followed  the 
Danes,  who  landed  on  Siambalong 
(Great  Nicobar)  in  17o5,  gave  the 
whole  archipelago  the  name  of  "  New 
Denmark,"  and  within  three  years 
abandoned  the  colony.  In  1768  the 
German  Moravians  founded  a  station 
on  Nancowry,  and  this  island  was, 
ten  years  afterwaros,  occupied  for  a 
short  time  by  the  Austrians.  Later 
on  the  Danes  again  attempted  to 
colonise  the  archipelago,  but  finally 
abandoned  it  in  1845.  At  last  the 
English,  who  had  already  in  1807 
officially  annexed  the  group,  reoccu- 
pied.  it  in  18C9,  and  attached  it  to 
the  colony  of  Andaman. 

The  Nicobars  differ  in  many 
respects  from  the  Andaman  Archi- 
pelago. The  southern  islands  evi- 
dently belong  to  an  area  of  upheaval, 
and  some  of  the  wooded  hills  seem 
to  be  of  volcanic  origin.  Yet  Ball 
failed  to  discover  any  lava  forma- 
tions in  the  crater  of  the  cone-shaped 
Hompoka  close  to  Teressa.  The  whole  group  culminates  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  Great  Nicobar  with  a  peak  2,400  feet,  source  of  the  river  Galatea.  As  in  the 
Andaraans,  the  flora  of  the  Nicobars  is  very  rich  and  their  fauna  extremely  poor. 
Some  of  the  islets  are  fringed  with  coconut  palms,  while  the  "  sea- coconut "  of 
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the  Soycholles  flourishes  in  Katcliall  and  several  other  places.  The  wild  hoar  and 
hullalc)  roam  over  Tamorta,  but  tlicse  animals  scorn  to  be  (Icscciulcd  from  tlioso 
let  loose  in  the  forests  of  tbat  island.  A  species  of  deer  is  said  to  exist  in  Great 
Nicobar,  where  the  dog  has  returned  to  tlie  wild  state.  Apes,  flying  stiuirrels,  and 
at  least  two  species  of  venomous  snakes  are  also  met,  besides  two  varieties  of  largo 
saurians,  and  about  forty  species  of  birds. 

The  aborigines  differ  in  every  respect  from  the  Andaman-se  islanders.  The 
complexion  is  much  lighter,  the  height  above  the  average,  the  nose  very  broad, 
the  eyes  slightly  oblique.  Tattooing  is  not  practised,  but  the  skull  is  artiiicially 
deformed,  as  amongst  the  Flatheads  of  North  America.  Classed  by  some  with  tho 
Malays,  by  others  regarded  as  half-caste  Indo-Chinese,  these  islanders  are  said  by 


Fig.  198.— Tewersa  and  Bompoka. 
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Roepstorff  to  resemble  the  Butans  of  Formosa  more  than  any  other  people. 
Although  apparently  of  a  dull,  apathetic  temperament,  they  are  fond  of  European 
finery,  anl  prefer  to  everything  else  the  tall  "chimney-pot"  hat.  Hence  this 
article,  which  confers  the  title  of  "  Captain  "  on  its  fortunate  owner,  fetches  a 
very  high  price,  and  as  many  as  one  thousand  six  hundred  coconuts  were  paid  for 
one  of  these  coveted  articles  during  the  voyage  of  the  Norara  in  1808.  But  the 
title  of  captain  is  associated  with  no  personal  authority,  for  there  is  no  tribal 
government  of  any  kind,  society  being  kept  together  solely  by  a  spirit  of  mutual 

reciprocitv. 

According  to  the  repprts  of  the  "  Baju,"  or  "  Men,"  as  the  Nicobarese  caU 
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to  Roopstorff  they  have  the  flat  fciituros  of  tlio  Monp^olinns,  wliilc  Bnll  compnroH 
thorn  to  (he  Mincopics.  A  penal  station,  (lepen(U'nt  on  that  of  the  Andamans,  was 
founded  in  IHOO  in  the  ishmd  of  Canioita,  nortli  of  Nancowry,  II(<re  is  a  fine 
harbour,  with  smaller  havens  on  both  sides  of  the  strait  flowing  east  and  west 
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Fig.  200. — KuAiJHTEADs  AM>  IIaiiiioi'hs  of  NANrowRv, 
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between  both  islands.  In  the  district  much  land  has  been  gradually  brought  under 
cultivation,  and  the  forest  clearings  are  now  occupied  by  many  Hindu  convicts. 
These  plantations  have  much  improved  the  climate,  and  added  to  the  resources  of 
the  islands,  which  formerly  exported  about  three  million  coconuts  yearly,  chiefly 
from  Car-Nicobar. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

IKiriWADDI  AND  RALWKX  HASINS. 
Manipur,  Shan,  and  Kakiivhn  Tkkiiitdhiks,  Hi'iima,  Peou,  Mautaiiam. 

IIK  roj»ion  stroti-liinrf  oast  of  tho  water- part iiif?  which  is  farmed  hy 
the  Khaniti,  Siii<,'po,  Lushai,  and  Arrakan  raiif^cs,  might  Hcoin  at 
first  siglit  to  be  naturally  dependent  on  the  provinees  annexed  to 
the  Chinese  Empire.  Terrace  lands  of  easy  access  rise  gradually  from 
the  Burmese  lowliinds  to  the  Yunnan  plateaux,  while  the  narrow 
Hnlwen  and  Irrawaddi  valleys  lead  directly  to  the  eastern  ])rovinces  of  Tibet. 
But,  on  tho  other  hand,  the  plains  of  Burnui  are  still  more  accessible  through  tho 
seaboard  to  Cisgangetic  India,  whence  civilisation  was  diffused  eastwards  from  the 
earliest  times  of  maritime  navigation.  Hence  although  the  inhabitants  of  Burma 
are  mostly  of  the  same  stock  as  those  of  the  contenninous  regions  attached  to  China, 
their  culture  and  religions  have  reached  them  mainly  from  India,  with  which  they 
have  been  brought  into  still  closer  contact  since  the  occupation  of  the  coast-lands 
by  the  British.  Little  change,  however,  has  been  made  on  the  northern  frontier, 
where  the  trade  routes  are  still  often  blocked  by  tho  wild  tribes  occuj^ying  the 
highlands  between  Burma  ond  the  Chinese  Empire,  A  large  part  of  iJunna 
proper  is  still  almost  uninhabited,  although  the  population  of  the  provinces  ceded 
to  England  has  increased  34  per  cent,  during  the  last  decade. 


TiiK  luRAWAnni,  Sittang,  and  Saiavkn  Basins. 

The  Irrawaddi,  which  drains  the  wh  )le  of  West  Burma,  is  already  a  copious 
stream  ut  its  entrance  into  Farther  India.  Above  Bhamo  it  is  now  known  to 
ramify  into  two  main  headstreams,  and  in  1880  a  native  explorer,  under  tho 
assumed  name  of  Alaga,  was  sent  to  survey  tho  course  of  the  vniited  stream  as  far 
as  the  confluence.  lie  penetrated  beyond  tho  Burmese  frontier  to  this  point  in 
23°  43'  north  latitude,  and  found  that  the  western  branch  was  here  600  paces 
broad,  while  the  eastern,  which  he  crossed  at  a  ferry,  hud  only  a  fifth  of  that 
width,  and  was  moreover  very  shallow.  Hence  this  can  scarcely  be  the  "  large 
easterly  river"  spoken  of ,  but  not  seen,  by  the  previous  explorers  Wilcox,  Burlton, 
and  Lepper.     Whether  another  considerable  affluent  joins  the  Irrawaddi  from  the 
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oast  still  higher  up  cannot  at  present  be  determined,  nor  have  any  steps  been  yet 

taken  to  nscertiiin  the  exact  vdlimie  of  the  iiiiiin  stream  in  this  region.     Hut  at 

the  confluence  of  the  Moguiig  (10  miles  h)wer  down,  in  'J.>°  north,  llciiiiy   and 

Urifhth  have  estimated  th(>  discharge  during  the  floods  at  from  880,000  to  080,000 

cubic  feet  per  He(M)iid,  and  at  IMiiinio, 

stilUowerdown,  it  reac'ies  1. '»'()(», (100 

cubic  feet.     Yet  du  most  maps  tho 

source  of  a  river  sending  down  such 

an  enormous  liquid  mass  is  ]>laced 

on  the  slopes  skirting  th(»  south  side 

of  the  Jirahmitkund  i)asin. 

]lelow  the  Mogung  confluence 
the  Trrawaddi  plunges  into  a  narrow 
gorge  where  its  bed  is  contracted  to 
less  than  KiO  feet  at  some  points, 
with  a  depth  of  at  least  2o0  feet 
and  tt  velocity  of  from  12  to  lo 
miles  an  hour.  IJeyond  Bhamo 
and  tho  Taping  confluence  another 
gorge  200  feet  deep  marks  tho 
farthest  point  visited  by  tho  dol- 
phin, and  after  receiving  the  waters 
of  its  grea'  affluent,  the  Kyendwcn, 
the  great  Burmese  artery  enters  the 
plains  which  have  been  gradually 
creattnl  by  its  alluvial  deposits. 
These  deposits  seem  to  begin  above 
Promc,  where  a  branch  now  traversed 
by  the  railwaj'  formerly  flowed,  pro- 
bably to  tho  Myit-ma-kha-chung 
(Hlaing),  or  river  of  Rangun,  which 
winds  along  tho  foot  of  the  Prgu- 
yoma  water-parting  between  the 
Irrawaddi  and  Sittang  basins.  Tho 
heights  which  now  rise  in  the  midst 
of  the  plains  above  the  present  head 
of  the  delta  were  at  one  time  rocky 
islets  surrounded  by  tho  sea.  But 
excluding  the  temporary  water- 
courses flowing  eastwards  during  the  rainy  season,  the  fork  of  the  delta  is  now  130 
miles  inland  as  the  bird  flies,  and  180  following  the  windings  of  the  stream.  The 
eastern  branch,  which  keeps  the  name  of  Irrawaddi,  or  Airavati,  that  is,  "  Elephant 
River,"  continues  to  follow  the  normal  southerly  direction,  while  the  Nawun,  or 
western  branch,  flows  along  the  foot  of  the  Arrakua-yoma  to  the  ilassein  estuary 
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cast  of  Capr  Xoprnis.  Duriiiff  llio  floodH  iibout  ii  tenth  of  the  liquid  mnss  is 
flisclinrpcd  tliroii^di  this  cliauiH-l,  and  all  the  rest  tlinmj^h  thr>  Aimvati,  wliich, 
however,  is  soon  divided  into  several  secoiidarv  hranelies.  The  whole  rejifion  of  tho 
delta  thus  hccoincs  cut  up  into  u  number  of  islands,  whose  outlines  become  modilied 


Fig.  202.— IiuiAWAiiDi  Delta. 
Soale  1  :  9,000,000. 
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with  every  fresh  inundation,  at  least  wherever  the  channel  has  not  been  fixed  by 
embankments.  At  present  there  are  nine  chief  branches  between  the  Bassein  and 
Bangun  estuaries,  and  even  beyond  the  latter  the  alluvial  lands,  intersected  in  all 
directions  by  watercourses,  stretch  round  the  Gulf  of  Martabun  to  the  Sittuug  and. 
Salwen  deltas.     But  excluding  these  plains  the  Irrawaddi  delta  proper  comprises 
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about   IH.OOO  M|uiue  miles  „f   fiTtiU-  lan.l,  coUHiKting  mainly  of  ol.l  nrKillacoouN 
formal  ions. 

The  (lis.h«rgo  in  Auffn«t,  thnt  i«.  after  tho  rainy  monsoon,  ih  sovontoon  t.moM 
gn.ati-r  tl.an  .luring'  the  .l.v  noason  in  IVbruary.  At  this  ihvuA  it  sranrly  .■x.-.'r.l.s 
70,000  cubi,.  ivot  per  schmmhI.  and  on  Mun-b  r>,  IS77.  it  f.U  to  Ki.OOO.  or  \vm 
tban  tbut  of  tbr  Ubino  ami  Ulu.n.-.  Yrt  on  August  'iO  of  tbo  samr  y.n.r  it  rose  to 
1,080,000,  thuH  fxceoiling  tbut  of  tb..  Congo  In  itn  uornu.l  state.     Tbe  mean  d.a- 
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Charge,  according  to  the  measurements  regularly  taken  since  1872  at  Saikhta,  near 
tho  fork  of  the  delta,  is  480,000  cubic  feet,  or  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  Ganges. 
The  hydrography  of  few  rivers  has  been  more  carefully  8tudie<l  than  that  of  the 
Lower  Irrawaddl,  since  the  occupation  of  Pegu  by  the  English,  who  have  felt  tho 
necessity  of  protecting  the  banks  from  sudden  inundations,  and  drammg  the  fever- 
stricken,  marshy  districts.  A  dyke  (iO  nnles  long,  skirting  the  right  side  above  the 
delta,  intercepts  the  torrents  descending  from  the  Arrakan-yoma.  and  confines  them 
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in  a  regular  stream  flowing  parallel  with  the  Irra\\a(l(li  to  the  Niiwun  branch. 
The  head  of  the  delta  is  also  protected  by  a  semieirelo  of  embankments  carried 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  !Jsawiin  and  the  right  of  the  Irrawaddi.  Unfortunately 
these  costly  works  have  everywhere  had  the  effect  of  raising  the  bed  of  the  river, 
and  increasing  the  disastrous  consequences  of  the  inundations,  Avhcnover  the 
embankments  arc  burst.     In  1877  a  tract  500  square  miles  in  extent  lying  east  of 

Fia;'.  204. — Siiiftivcs  of  the  Iuuawaddi  at  tub  Head  of  the  Delta. 

Scale  1  :  200,000. 
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the  !N^awun,  was  thus  transformed  to  a  lake,  and  the  Avhole  delta  became  studded 
with  numerous  other  lacustrine  basins  of  less  extent.  The  delta  itself  is  yearly 
advancing  seawards,  and  a  submarine  bank  about  40  fathoms  deep  already 
stretches  some  60  miles  beyond  the  present  coast-line.   All  the  branches  of  the  river 
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are  obstructed  by  bars,  so  that  large  vessels  can  penetrate  only  at  high  water,  which 
here  rises  20  feet,  and  ascends  the  chief  branch  to  llenzada,  120  miles  inland. 

The  Pegu-yoma,  which  skirts  the  Irrawaddi  delta  on  the  cast,  is  a  low  ridgo 
probably  belonging  to  the  tertiary  epoch,  and  not  more  than  2,000  or  3,000  feet  in 

Fig.  205.— Emiunkments  on  the  Juhawadi)!  and  Cueaches  made  in  1877. 
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mean  elevation.  Southwards  it  branches  into  secondarj  spurs  with  intervening 
valleys,  each  of  which  sends  down  a  tributary  to  the  llanguu  estuary.  Amongst 
these  is  the  river  of  Pegu,  which  rises  on  the  east  slope.     But  the  Sittang  (Sittung), 
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or  Paluii,  wliich  traverses  the  long  quaflranpfiilar  basin  formed  by  the  Pegu-yoma 
and  I'ungluiig  Hills,  may  be  regarded  geologieally  as  the  real  continuation  of  the 
Upper  Irrawaddi,  for  it  flows  in  exactly  the  same  direction  as  does  this  river 
between  Rhanio  and  ^Eandalay.  The  Sittang  drains  an  area  of  about  22,000  square 
miles,  and  after  a  course  of  'i^lO  miles  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Martaban.  During  the 
rainy  season  the  network  of  channels  and  backwaters  stretching  round  the  gulf  to 
!^[aullnein  iiffords  a  total  navigable  waterway  of  over  3G0  miles  for  small  craft. 
Here  the  rainfall  occasionally  exceeds  240  inches,  and  the  whole  seaboard  is 
converted  into  a  vast  lake. 

The  highlands  separating  the  Upper  Irrawaddi  and  Salwen  basins  have  been 
crossed  only  at  a  few  points.  In  IJorth  Burma  the  transverse  valley  of  the  Taping 
has  enabled  Cooper,  Margary,  Gill,  Szechenyi,  Colquhoun  and  other  explorers  to 
make  their  way  from  the  Yunnan  plateaux  over  the  water-parting  down  to  the 
Irrawaddi  at  Bhamo.  All  describe  this  region  as  disposed  in  a  series  of  parallel 
ridges  running  north  and  south,  with  narrow  intervening  valleys.  Here  one  of  the 
peaks  rises  to  a  height  of  10,500  feet,  and  the  highest  pass  stands  at  an  elevation 
of  8,400  feet.  South  of  this  pass  the  uplands  are  collectively  knoNvn  as  the  "  Shan- 
yoma,"  or  Shan  Highlands,  and  the  whole  region  forms  a  plateau  over  3,000  feet 
high  intersected  by  numerous  streams  flowing  either  to  the  Irrawaddi  or  to  the 
Salwen.  South-east  of  Mandalay  and  beyond  the  Shan-yoma  rises  the  isolated 
Nattik  peak,  which  is  visible  for  days  together  by  travellers  crossing  the  Panbung 
Ilivcr  Valley.  South  of  this  peak  the  Sittarg-Salwen  water-parting  is  continued  by 
a  series  of  ridges  often  over  3,000  feet  high,  and  in  the  Nat-tung,  or  "Spirit 
Mountain,"  rising  to  8,000  feet. 

AlthoJigh  much  inferior  in  volume  to  the  Irrawaddi,  the  Salwen  ranks  with  the 
great  Asiatic  rivers,  at  least  for  the  length  of  its  course.  Under  the  various  names 
of  Nu-Kiang,  Lu-Kiang,  Lutze-Kiang,  it  flows  from  the  east  Tibetan  plateaux 
parallel  with  the  ilekong  through  a  deep  vallej-,  most  of  which  still  remains  to 
be  explored.  In  the  district  where  it  forms  the  boundary  between  British  liumia 
and  Siam  it  flows  in  a  deep  rapid  stream  between  wooded  hills,  which  gradually 
converge  soutliwards.  Near  the  confluence  of  the  Thung-yang  the  channel  is 
scarcely  100  feet  wide,  and  a  little  farther  down  its  lower  course  is  obstructed  by 
rocky  ledges,  blocking  the  navigation  even  for  small  craft  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  At  its  mouth  the  approaches  to  Amherst  and  Maulmein  are  also 
impeded  by  dangerous  sandbanks,  which  have  been  named  the  Godwin  Sands. 
But  the  bore  which  is  so  formidable  in  the  Sittang  is  not  much  felt  in  the  Lower 
Salwen,  which  during  the  floods  rises  some  30  or  3-5  feet  in  the  region  of  the  rapids 
and  sends  down  from  600,000  to  700,000  cubic  feet  per  second. 

The  Shan  Highlands,  forming  a  continuation  of  the  Yunnan  plateau,  abound 
like  it  in  rich  deposits  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  tin,  and  silver.  The  Chwili,  rising  in 
Yunnan  north-east  of  Bhamo,  washes  down  auriferous  sands ;  and  sapphires,  rubies, 
and  other  precious  stones  are  found  in  the  hills  north-east  of  JMandalay*.  Burma 
is  also  one  of  the  few  countries  containing  jade,  which  occurs  chiefly  in  the  Mogung 
district  north  of  Bhamo.     The  Burmese  forests  and  jungles   present  the  same 
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■Teak  Fokksts  of  East  Peou. 

SciUe  1  :  3,000,000. 


vogetation  as  those  of  IJrilish  India,  and  the  native  floru  liiis  iiI.sf)bi'on  su])i)lciiH'iit('d 
by  useful  plants  from  the  tropics  and  even  from  Europe.  lUinnu  is  one  of  tlio 
groat  producers  of  rice,  vast  quantities  of  which  are  annually  exported.  IJananas, 
mangoes,  oranges,  and  other  1ro])ieal  fruits  also  abound,  and  although  the  sugar- 
cane is  little  cultivated,  a  suflieient  supply  of  sugar  is  yielded  by  the  dani,  a  species 
of  palm,  the  jilantations  of  whi<;li  cover  a  space  of  JiO.OOO  acres  in  British  Burma 
alone.  Excellent  tobaccso  is  grown  in  the  Maulmein  district ;  but  the  tea,  colTee, 
and  cinchona  plants,  introduced  of 
late  years,  have  had  but  partial  success.  Fig.  206. 

The  virgin  forests  contain  enormous 
quantities  of  gocxl  timber,  cabinet  and 
dye  woods.  According  to  llelfer,  in 
Tenasserim  alone  there  arc  at  least 
040,000,000  of  trees,  representing  377 
species,  of  wliich  25  might  be  used 
for  ship-building.  Teak  flouri.shes 
chiefly  in  tlie  l*egu-yoma  highlands; 
but  some  of  the  forests  have  already 
been  consumed,  and  replanting  in 
British  ]}urma  proceeds  at  the  slow 
rate  of  nbout  GOO  acres  yearly. 

Kiel  iitg  are  more  numerous  in 
Burm  u  in  any  other  part  of  the 
East  Indies.  But  they  are  very  shy, 
seldom  leaving  their  native  forests,  or 
venturing  on  the  cultivated  lands.  All 
belong  by  law  to  the  King,  and  the 
Burmese,  like  the  Siamese,  show  great 
skill  in  taming  them.  The  rhinoceros, 
of  which  there  are  three  species,  is  also 
tamed  and  used  for  bearing  heavy 
burdens.  The  hardy  breed  of  Burmese 
ponies  is  highly  esteemed  and  pur- 
chased by  the  English  for  all  their 
Eastern    possessions.      In  Bui-ma   the 

rats  continue  to  be  a  periodical  plague,  — — __»^^____^  co  mhcb 

descending  in   countless  armies  from 

the  Shan  and  Karen  Hills,  consuming  the  crops  and  driving  the  natives  from  their 
villages. 

Inhabitants. — The  Birmksk. 

All  the  natives  of  Burma,  whether  wild  or  civili.sed,  belong  apparently  to  the  same 
ethnical  stock.     In  the  north-west  the  semi-civilised  Khamti  of  tlic  I'atkoi  uplands 
are  a  vigorous,  well-made  race,  with  the  flat  features  of  the  Chinese,  but  less  regular 
93 
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und  of  darker  coinplcxion.  ^fany  have  lu'coine  almost  «'oinplctoly  nssimilatcd 
cither  to  the  Assaiiu's<»  on  flic  Uraliniiijuitra  slojx'  of  iho  walor-parting,  or  to  the 
Burnu'so  on  the  Irrawaddi  side.  Some  have  learnt  lo  read  the  saered  Buddhist 
writin<^s,  and  all  are  of  a  peaeeiul  dis|)()sition,  preferring  agriculture  and  trade  to 
hunting  or  predatory  excursions. 

The  numerous  gaiims  or  "  clims,"  collectively  known  in  Assam  as  Singpo 
(Chingpo)— that  is,  "  Men  " — and  in  iJurma  and  Yunnan  as  Kakhyens  (Kakyeu, 
Khyeng.  ivachin,  Kaku),  form  the  most  important  ethnical  group  in  Xorth  liurma. 
Near  the  Assam  frontier  they  have  been  partly  (uvilised  and  assimilated  to  the 
Khamti,  but  towards  Cjiina  they  are  still  in  a  wild  state.  Nearly  all  are  tattooed, 
and  the  women  especially  are  often  covered  with  elegant  designs,  serving  at  once 
the  purpose  of  ornament  and  of  a  magic  charm  against  sickness  and  witchcraft. 
The  rich  wear  little  silver  itigots  in  the  h)l)e  of  the  ear,  and  garments  woven  by 
the  women  and  dytnl  with  indigo.  The  Kakhyens  are  skilful  metal-workers,  and 
numufacture  arms  for  all  the  surrounding  jjcoples.  Hut  they  cultivate  little  except 
opium  and  corn,  and  the  only  domestic  animal  is  the  pig. 

The  term  Karen  (Karrian),  probably  the  stime  originally  as  Khyeng,  is  said  to 
mean  "Aborigines,"  although  derived  by  the  IJurmese  from  a  I'ali  word  meaning 
"Foul  Laters."  But  however  thi.s  be,  the  Karens  are  inferior  to  their  civilised 
neighbours  only  in  social  culture.  Their  natural  intelligence,  courage,  honesty, 
and  love  of  work  render  them  one  of  the  most  promising  elements  in  the  future 
development  of  Farther  India.  Owing  to  recontr-migrations  they  number  at 
present  500,000  in  the  British  possessions,  and  probably  1 ,000,000  altogether,  in 
a  territory  stretching  for  over  780  miles  from  the  Mandalay  Hills  to  those  of 
South  Tenasserira.  But  they  are  mostly  divided  into  a  nultiplicity  of  tribes,  and 
are  found  in  comjiact  groups  only  on  the  uplands  about  Tongu,  in  the  Sal  wen 
valley,  and  Irrawaddi  delta.  They  form  three  main  divisions,  known  from  the 
colour  of  their  dress  as  "  White,"  "  Black,"  and  "  IIchI"  Karens.  The  Ni,  or  Red, 
who  roam  the  forests  of  British  Burma,  are  the  best  known,  and  generally  taken  as 
typical  of  all  the  rest.  All  practise  nearly  the  same  usages,  profess  the  same  cult 
(a  mixture  of  Buddhism  and  demon- worship),  and  speak  dialects  of  a  common 
Indo-Chinese  language.  Their  national  traditions  connect  them  with  the  Chinese, 
while  some  ethnologists  sup])oso  they  are  ^longolians  who  migrated  at  a  remote 
epoch  from  the  Gobi  or  Takla  Makan  desert.  But  they  more  resemble  in  physical 
appearance  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  Burmese  highlands,  and  some  of  the 
women  have  a  great  reputation  for  beauty.  Amongst  the  Karens,  European 
missionaries  have  had  considerable  success,  and  in  British  Burma  alone  there  were 
in  18S0  as  many  as  7:3,000  Karen  Protestants  and  12,220  Catholics,  or  over  84,000 
altogether  in  a  total  Christian  population  of  about  97,000. 

In  Burma  the  widespread  Shan  race,  akin  to  the  Thai  or  Siamese,  are  repre- 
sented by  a  few  hundred  thousand  souls,  chiefly  centred  in  the  highlands  between 
Bhamo  and  Yunnan.  To  the  same  stock  apparently  belong  the  Tungthas  of  the 
Sittang  valley,  while  the  Nagas,  Kukis,  and  other  Assamese  hill  tribes  stretch  also 
across  the  water-parting  into  Burma  proper  and  the  British  province  of  Manipur. 
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The  Mons  or  Talaings  of  Pegu,  aUhou<>li  now  liirgcly  assiinilatcd  to  (he  Burmese, 
are  regarded  as  a  distinct  race,  wlioso  primitive  speech  hits  been  compared  by  some 
witli  the  Kolarian  of  Chota-Nagpore,  by  others  with  the  Cambojun  and  Annamese 
of  Cochin-t'hina.  Being  mostlj'  agriculturists,  the  Talaings,  former  masters  of 
the  Lower  Irrawaddi  and  Sittang  basins,  have  bei-n  gradually  ))rought  under  the 
influence  of  Burmese  culture. 

The  Burmese  themselves,  whose  luitional  name  is  ]Myama — tliat  is,  INFranmia,  or 
Brahma,  according  to  some  etymologists — claim  descent  from  the  supreme  deity  of 

Fig.  207.— Population  op  Bihma. 
Scnio  1  :  9,000,nno. 
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the  Aryan  Hindus.  Regarding  themselves  as  sprung  from  immigrants  from 
Ayodhya,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  they  trace  the  national  dynasty  to  the 
rajas  of  the  Solar  and  Lunar  race,  whose  insignia  are  still  worn  by  their  kings. 
The  Sanskrit  names  of  such  places  as  Ratnapura,  Amarapura,  ^lanjalapura, 
Singapura  certainly  suggest  Brahmanical  influences,  while  the  tradition  is  to  some 
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extent  justified  by  the  Ilindii  settlements  on  the  l)anks  of  the  Irrnwatldi*.  But 
these  early  edlonists  must  have  gradually  beconu'  aljsorbed  in  the  aboriginal 
Hurmese  element,  and  the  regular  Ifindu  type  is  now  seldom  seen  in  Ihirma. 
where  the  bidk  of  the  people  are  distinguished  by  flat  features,  snudl  oblique  eyes, 
broad  nose,  but  a  more  open  and  livelier  expression  than  that  of  the  (.'hincse.  The 
original  IJurmese  langiuige,  isolating  aiul  toned  like  all  •)thers  of  the  Indo-Chinese 
family,  has  also  been  largely  aifected  by  Hindu  elements,  although  the  borrowed 
words  are  so  disguised  in  pronunciation  that  they  can  no  longer  be  recognised. 
From  the  same  Sanskrit  source  comes  the  Burmese  alphabet,  while;  the  religious 
language  is  still  the  Pali — that  is,  the  mother-tongue  of  Shakya  Muni. 

Although  of  small  size,  the  IJurmcso  are  generally  robust,  health}',  and  very 
active.  Large  families  are  common,  disease  is  rare,  and  food  abundant.  Hence 
the  sparse  popidation  must  be  attributed  to  recent  disastrous  wars,  present  mis- 
government,  and  a  constant  stream  of  migration  into  British  Burma.  An  average 
degree  of  comfort  prevails  in  peaceful  times;  mendicants  are  met  only  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  pagodas ;  the  people  arc  usually  well  dressed  and  of  frugal 
habits  but  omnivorous  tastes,  rejecting  lu-ithor  lizards,  snakes,  nor  iguanas,  not- 
withstanding their  Buddhist  precepts.  Nearly  all  the  men  still  practise  tattooing, 
decorating  their  persons  with  symbolic  images,  animals,  sacred  words,  red  or  blue 
lines  crossing  each  other  in  a  certain  magic  order  for  the  purjiose  of  protecting  the 
body  from  ailments  and  rendering  it  invulner^ible.  Till  recently  little  disks  of 
gold  or  silver  coins  were  also  introduced  under  the  skin  in  order  to  preserve  the 
bearer  from  misfortune.  The  "  thunderbolts  " — that  is,  the  flint  implements  of  the 
Stone  Age  turned  up  by  the  plough — are  also  supposed  to  possess  great  virtue. 

In  Burma  the  women  take  an  active  part  in  all  family  matters,  and  no  im- 
portant decisions  are  taken  without  their  advice.  Divorce,  although  easily 
arranged,  is  extremely  rare,  especially  after  the  birth  of  children.  It  is  generally 
effected  in  a  friendly  waj'  without  the  intervention  of  the  law,  which  interferes 
very  little  in  domestic  or  social  aifairs.  The  dead  are  buried  or  "cremated," 
according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  deceased,  but  in  many  respects  the  customs  of  the 
royal  family  differ  from  those  of  the  subjects.  Thus  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
King  is  condemned  to  celibacy,  while  the  princes  marry  their  half-sisters.  In  the 
largi;  cities,  exposed  to  the  oppression  of  despotic  rulers,  the  people  are  generally 
false  and  cringing ;  but  those  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  greedy  tax-gatherers  or 
of  plundering  troops  on  the  march  are  bright,  cheerful,  intelligent,  hospitable,  fond 
of  music  and  pleasure-seeking.  The  inhabitants  of  a  burnt-out  quarter  have  been 
seen  to  erect  a  theatre  on  the  ruins,  in  order  to  indemnify  themselves  by  a  little 
amusement  for  the  loss  of  their  property.  They  arc  court' ous  to  strangers,  and  as 
in  Japan,  politeness  may  be  regarded  as  a  national  virtue.  Easily  forgiving,  they 
render  too  ready  obedience  to  their  oppressors,  satisfying  themselves  with  im- 
ploring Buddha  to  protect  them  from  the  five  foes :  fire,  water,  brigands,  the  evil- 
minded,  and  governors.  They  recognise  no  castes  or  class  distinctions,  except  as 
regards  the  temjjle  slaves,  body-burners,  lepers,  gaolers  and  the  executioners,  who 
are  held  to  be  guilty  of  some  crime  in  a  former  existence,  and  are  consequently 
barred  from  all  society. 
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Ahuiit  half  of  (lio  Tlnrim<so  ponplc,  ;iinl  that  thonmst  I'lilifjjlitoncd  mul  wcallhicHt, 
is  coiicciitnilc'd  in  IJritish  Huniui.  Yi't  all  alike  still  iX'ganl  tho  iialiiiiml  Hovrnijru 
as  af  least  a  isacivd  pfison,  n'prcsontiu^  Oautaina.  In  spiU'  of  the  iKilitical 
IrontitT  iiiilicatfd  by  tlu-  parallel  t)f  Vo  'W  N.  they  tliUH  pit'si-rvo  a  perfect  eon- 
Hciou.sness  of  their  nationality,  divided  for  a  time,  but  destined  one  day  to  bo  a<i:ain 
united.  Hence  to  i-scape  the  caprice  and  oppression  of  the  native  ruler,  they 
cini"-rate  not  to  Siani  or  Malaysia,  but  to  their  kinsmen  in  British  Hurma,  whitlu-r 
they  are  moreover  attracted  by  the  blessings  of  orderly  government  uiid  absolute 
security  for  life  and  property.  Sepai-ated  from  liengal  and  Assam  by  trackless 
mountains,  entirely  cut  olf  from  the  sea,  and  divided  even  from  Niam  and  China  by 

Fig.   l!08.— I1LUMK8B   WaO(U)X. 


uplands  often  peopled  by  savage  or  hostile  tribes,  Burma  itself  lies  completely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  English.  Such  a  helpless  situation  can  scarcely  last  much  longer; 
the  necessity  of  opening  direct  trade  routes  between  India  and  China  across  Upper 
Burma  is  becoming  yearly  more  urgent,  and  the  conflict  thus  created  by  economic 
interests  must  sooner  or  later  bring  about  the  dissolution  of  the  effete  "  Kingdom 
of  Ava."  The  great  artery  of  the  country  is  already  open  to  the  British  gunboats 
and  steamers,  which  might  transport  12,000  or  14,000  men  in  five  days  from 
llangun  to  Mandulay. 

In  the  British  territory  agriculture  has  been  rapidly  developed  under  a  system 
of  small  holdings  of  eight  or  ton  acres  liable  only  to  a  moderate  land-tax,  which  is 
payable  directly  to  the  Governn.ent  without  the  interposition  of  zamindars  or  other 
middlemen.     Wages  also  average  about  a  shilling  a  day,  or  three  times  more  than 
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in  Uritish  ln(li;i.  hh  tliiit  iilllinML''li  liw  arc  wcaltliy,  nearly  all  arc  cninl'orfablo. 
Till"  Mpccic,  wliiili  ytarly  \h\\>  into  tlu'  proviiicf  to  tlic  aiiwiuiit  of  m-aily  l'l,'.'")(>,000, 
is  ctnitloyrd  diuHy  in  llic  iiianufaclurc  of  ornaiiu>iits  for  the  Itiirincso  iin<l  Karon 
women.  The  local  tiallif  lias  at't^uiicd  vast  proportions.  In  every  villajjo  the 
(h'alers  expose  their  wares  in  the  open  air;  the  roails  are  lihteked  with  waggons 
and  erow(U'd  with  itinennit.  vendors;  about  HO  steamers  and  over  ()5,()U()  craft 
of  all  sizes  I'rom  l")<)  tons  downwards  already  navi^yate  the  irrawaddi  and  it.n  side 
branches;  the  forei'j-n  exchan^^es  are  yearly  increasing;,  and  in  IMSI  reached  a  total 
of  t'VJvi,'.i()0, •>(»•»,  lliat  is,  relatively  ahout  the  same  as  the  present  forciffii  trade  of 
France.  Alxait  lour-tiflhs  of  this  traftie  is  carried  on  by  sea  cliieHy  with  Ku,  aid. 
Hut  the  movements  with  Hurma  and  Siam  arc  also  increasing,  and  tho  trado  with 
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the  latter  country  will  soon  accjuii-e  a  fresh  impulse  from  the  routes  now  being 
constructed  across  the  frontier  hills  down  to  the  Mcnam  basin. 

Industry  has  made  no  less  strides  than  agricidture  and  oommerce.  At  all  times 
tho  Burmese  were  noted  for  their  skill  in  wood-carving,  weaving,  bronze-casting, 
and  boat-building.  But  since  the  vast  development  of  the  rice  trade,  the  largest 
number  of  liands  find  employment  in  the  mills,  where  this  grain  is  prepared  for  the 
foreign  market. 

TorOGUAPIlY. 

In  Upper  Burma  the  most  important  place  is  Blinmo  (Biii/io'),  which  lies  on  the 
cast  bank  of  the  Irrawaddi  just  below  the  Taping  confluence.     Bhamo  is  the  most 
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ndvancod  military  Ntation  towards  (liiim,  and  also  tho  largest  entrepot,  in  tho 
kingdom.  Tho  river  is  (|uitu  navigable  to  this  point,  7'M)  niilcH  from  tho  sea,  and 
since  IMOH  steamers  drawing  'JH  feet  ascend  to  the  Taping  (dntluence.  The  Taping, 
which  is  itself  aeeessi!)l(>  to  small  craft  for  about  'J  1  miles,  flows  from  a  valley 
leading  to  tho  first  terraces  of  the  Yunnan  plateaux.  Mere  begins  the  transverse 
route,  which  presents  the  easiest  pa.ssagc  between  the  Irrawaddi  and  Yangt/e-Kiang 
btuiius,  while  the  Taping  junction  is  destined  one  day  to  be  connected  by  rail  with 

Fig.  210.    -Tll.tDK    Uol'TIH   OF    Ul'HMA. 
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Calcutta  through  the  Rarak  Valley  and  Manipur.  East  of  Bhamo  He  the  ruins  of 
two  cities,  one  of  which  is  known  as  0/d  B/i<iwo,  and  farther  north  other  ruins  on 
the  right  bank  of  tho  Taping  mark  the  site  of  Tsapenaudo  (^C/iainpaiiaffar^,  iormvrly 
capital  of  a  Shan  state,  destroyed  by  the  Singpo. 

Hundreds  of  essays  have  been  written  on  the  future  dirc(;t  highway  between 
India  and  Chiiui  across  the  eastern  continuation  of  the  Himalayas.  Yet  this  high- 
way may  be  said  to  exist  already.  It  is  the  "gold  and  silver  route,"  through 
which  the  Chinese  Armies  descended  to  the  plains  in  17G9,  and  which  has  always 
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Ix'on  folldwrd  Ity  the  envoys  of  tho  two  Htiiftw.  A  liiifjc  portion  of  tlic  jioodn  for- 
wiinlril  I'i'oni  Itiinijun  to  rpprr  liurniu  rciu-lu's  China  h\  tliu  .same  way,  wiiich  wun 
travi'isi'd  in  l-'^-Sl  l»y  a  caravan  of  over  l.oOO  puck  animals. 

h'lintiiiiij,  or  Ki/iintiiiuj,  lyin;,'  farther  down, 

Flff.  •ill.-  -AVA.    AVAIIAIIUA.    SlANDAIAY.      ,,^   j|,^,    ,,„„..,„j.^,  „{    ,j   j^,„.j^,.  „„    ,),„  „„„„.   „i,l,,  „f 

tli(>  Irrawaddi,  wuh  at  one  time  tin  commercial 
rival  of  ithamo.  Hut  l)eh)W  tlu'  ;;orj;e  tluTO  is 
no  otVi»>r  phico  of  any  import  incc  until  wo 
reacli  the  present  capital  of  tli  •  kinj^doni.  A 
Hsliinnr  hamlet  on  the  h>ft  bank  wtill  nuirks  the 
site  of  tho  unciont  capital,  Tfrjiiiiy,  which  wuh 
succeeded  a  little  farther  south  by  P(i;/nii,  now 
called  "Old  i*a<^an,"  since  another  town  of  the 
Hanie  name  has  been  built  'ilO  miles  farther 
down  the  Irrawaddi.  Another  villag<>,  also  on 
the  left  bank,  bears  tho  narno  of  Tsanipeiianjifo, 
like  tho  precursor  of  Bhumo  on  tho  Tapin;^, 
and  like  it  was  also  an  old  Shun  capital. 

Tho  grottt  bond  of  tho  Irrawaddi  between 
Uhamo  and  tho  delta  encloses  tho  pro-omincntly 
historic  land  of  modorn  liunnu.  Iloro  have 
boon  successively  built  tho  four  capitals  of 
Satjaiii,  Am,  Amarapnrn,  and  Manditlni/.  Ava, 
the  oldest  of  these  cities,  occupies  a  picturesque 
position  on  tho  river  whore  it  suddenly  turns 
westwards,  and  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Myih-ghi  over  against  Sagain.  Tho  rec- 
tangular enclosure,  about  G  nfilos  in  extent,  is  in  u  tolerably  good  state  of  iiroserva- 
tion ;  but  tho  interior  has  been  converted  into  an  extensive  park,  whoso  avqnuos 
follow  tho  line  of  tho  old  streets.  Founded  in  1364,  Ava  remained  tho  capital  for 
four  (ionturies,  till  ITH-'j,  when  it  was  abandoned,  but  again  solocted  as  tho  royal 
residence  from  1822  to  1837.  From  this  place  Burma  is  commonly  known  as  the 
Kingdom  of  Ava  among  the  neighbouring  States. 

Amarapura,  or  the  "City  of  Immortidity,"  lasted  altogether  not  more  than 
8ovent}-five  years,  down  to  1857,  when  the  court  was  removed  to  Mandalay.  It 
formed  a  perfect  square  4  miles  north-east  of  Ava,  on  the  left  bank  of  tho  Irra- 
waddi, where  it  still  serves  as  the  port  of  Mandalay,  the  present  capital,  which  lies 
2\  miles  from  tho  same  side  of  the  river.  The  two  places  are  connected  by  an 
avenue  lined  with  houses,  dockyards,  and  magazines.  Like  Amarapura,  Mandalay 
forms  a  regular  (piadrangle,  with  brick  ramparts  pierced  by  gates  on  all  four  sides, 
and  flanked  by  towers  with  gilded  roofs.  In  the  centre  a  second  square  enclosure 
contains  the  myal  quarter,  with  tho  palaces  of  court  ladies,  ministers,  and  white 
elephant.  Tho  mathematical  centre,  occupied  by  tho  royal  throne,  is  surmounted 
by  a  seven-spiral  tower  sj'mbolising  Mount  Meru,  central  pyramid  of  the  globe. 
Facing  all  the  houses  stands  tho  "  King's  palisade,"  where  his  subjects  take  refuge 
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whon  flic  police  aniioiiMcc  the  approaiji  of  flic  ••golden  feet."  Iliiill  un  a  iinifeim 
]>lan  and  of  HiniMy  materiaU,  Maiidalny  lookM  like  a  Nhow-plucc  run  up  for  a  day, 
and  di'Niined  like  its  iicigliiMUiis  to  disappear  at  the  capriee  of  royaltv.  'I'lio 
Htiaggliug  siiluirlis,  which  arc  .separated  from  the  outer  «-nc!oHurc  by  a  navigaliic 
moat,  and  protected  by  an  cnibankiucnt  from  the  inundatioiiM  of  the  Irrawaddi, 
Htri'tch  soutii-wcstwards  to  llic  vicinity  of  Aniarapiira.  The  walls  of  .Mandalay  rcf<t 
on  over  fifty  human  bodies;  for  in  Hurma,  as  formerly  in  ralcsiim',  the  foundation 

Fiff.  212.— Oknkhal  View  ok  Manpalat,  taksn  kkom  Maxdalay  Hiii. 
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of  every  building  must  be  a  "  live  stone."  An  accident  to  a  reservoir  of  sacred  oil  in 
1880  called  for  other  humai  sacrifices — 100  men,  100  women,  100  boys,  100  girls, 
100  soldiers,  and  100  strangers.  But  ^vhen  the  victims  began  to  be  seized  the  whole 
population  fled  en  masse,  so  that  the  sanguinary  rites  had  to  be  countermanded. 

Mandalay  Hill  is  crowned  by  a  shrine,  Avith  a  statue  pointing  to  the  spot  where 
the  king  received  orders  from  above  to  build  his  palace.  Another  statue  looking 
eastwards  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  direction  which  his  Majesty  must  take  sooner 
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or  later  to  escape  from  the  Eii}>'lish.  South-west  of  the  hill  a  vast  enclosure,  with 
a  lofty  pagoda  in  the  centre,  is  dotted  over  with  some  seven  hundred  pretty  little 
buildings,  each  of  whicli  contains  a  marhlo  slab  inscribed  with  a  passage  from  the 
Pi/f(ii/fif,  or  IJuddhist  scriptures.  Of  the  other  religious  edifices,  by  far  the  largest 
is  the  unfinished  pagoda  of  Mengun,  a  prodigious  sandstone  mass  on  the  right  bank 
of  tlic  Irrawaddi  a  few  nn'les  above  Mandalay.  It  was  to  have  been  carried  to  a 
height  of  500  feet,  but  was  rent  asunder  by  an  earthquake  in  18u9.  For  this 
building  was  intended  the  famous  bell,  weighing  100  tons,  which  still  lies  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

At  present  the  most  commercial  and  populous  place  in  Burma  proper  is  Mz/i 
Kijan,  which  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Irrawaddi,  in  an  extremely  fertile  rice- 
growing  district  over  against  the  confluence  of  the  Kycn-dwen.     This  great  affluent 

Fig.  213.— Manipir  Basin. 
Scale  1  :  300,000. 
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here  forms  with  the  main  stream  a  vast  labyrinth  of  island-studded  channels,  among 
which  it  is  often  difficult  to  find  the  main  artery.  But  the  Kyen-dwen  is  not 
navigable  for  boats  beyond  Kemlat,  90  miles  above  its  mouth.  One  of  its  chief 
head-streams  waters  the  rich  plain  of  Manipur,  capital  of  the  State  of  like  name,  now 
annexed  to  British  India.  On  a  headland  a  few  miles  below  Myi  Kyan  stands  the 
famous  city  of  Prt;  an,  which,  before  the  desertion  of  Ohl  Pagan,  was  a  royal  residence 
even  before  the  foundation  of  Ava.  Although  scarcely  mentioned  by  the  early 
travellers,  the  ruins  of  this  capital  extend  about  8  miles  along  the  river,  and, 
according  to  Colonel  Yule,  they  include  nearly  1,000  pagodas  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation.  "  Innumerable  as  the  temples  of  Pagan,"  is  a  local  proverb.  In 
1284  a  Burmese  king,  besieged  by  the  Chinese,  is  said  to  have  demolished  0,000 
of  these  shrines  in  order  to  strengthen  the  fortifications.     Amongst  the  remains 
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Yule  observed  a  rocumhont  statiic  over  1(30  feet  long.  A  few  of  the  monasteries 
are  still  occupied  by  recluses,  but  all  the  houses  and  royal  palaces  have  disap- 
peared. Pagan  marks  the  site  of  a  decisive  victory  gained  by  the  English  over 
the  Burmese  in  IS'JO. 

South  of  Pagan  follow  Magiro  and  Ycnan-cn/oiKj,  noted  for  its  petroleum  wells, 
both  on  the  left,  and  still  farther  down  Mvnhhi,  on  the  riglit  bank,  near  the 
British  frontier.     Across  the  border,  the  most  advanced  English  station  is  Thayct- 

Fig.  214. — I'lioMB  AND  ITS  Salt  Mines. 
Rcalo  1 :  750,000. 
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myo.  But  the  true  capital  of  the  region  nortli  of  the  Irrawaddi  delta  is  Promo,  on 
the  left  bank,  present  inland  terminus  of  the  llangun  railway,  which  will  soon  be 
continued  to  the  health-resort  of  Allan-myo,  facing  Thnyct-myo.  The  favourable 
position  of  Prome,  which  is  said  to  be  over  2,300  years  old,  enables  it  soon  to  recover 
from  every  fresh  disaster.  At  one  time  it  is  said  to  have  had  a  circuit  of  36  miles, 
with  ramparts  pierced  by  thirty-five  gates.  It  lies  in  a  rich  district  yielding  rice, 
tobacco,   and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  in  great   abundance.     Like  its  neighbour 
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ShuodiDtg,  it  contains  somo  niajfiiiticent  paj>;o(las  frequented  by  tens  of  ihousaiids  of 
])il<;;rinis.  lint  the  numerous  saline  sprinfjs  of  the  district  are  now  almost  entirely 
al)andoned.  South  of  Prorae,  and  just  below  the  head  of  the  delta,  stands  Ilvuzmlu, 
on  the  main  branch  of  the  Irrawnddi,  which  here  frequently  shifts  its  bed.  Ilenzada 
enjoys  a  little  local  trade,  but  it  is  chiefly  inq)ortant  as  the  centre  of  the  hydraulic 
works  undertaken  to  regulate  the  course  of  the  stream  in  the  delta.  Lower  down 
are  situated  all  the  great  seaports,  one  of  the  oldest  of  which  is  Baumn,  which  by 
some  writers  has  been  identified  with  the  Bcsynga  of  Ptolemy.     It  has  the  advantage 

Fig.  215.— Dykes  of  the  Trrawaddi  at  IIenzada. 

Scale  1 :  200,000. 
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of  beinj^  the  nearest  port  reached  by  vessels  from  India  and  Europe,  but  the  navi- 
gation of  tlie  Nawun  branch  of  the  delta  on  which  it  stands  presents  serious  diflfi- 
culties.  Its  merchants,  who  arc  engaged  almost  exclusively  in  the  rice  trade, 
wifhdraw  during  the  hot  season  to  the  watering-place  of  Balhomie,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  not  far  from  Cape  Negrais. 

liangtiu,  the  port  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Irrawaddi,  has  been  chosen  as 
the  capital  of  British  Burma,  and  even  before  the  annexation  it  had  been  the 
residence  of  a  Burmese  viceroy.     A  pagoda,  containing  some  relics  of  Buddha,  had 
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for  centuries  imparted  a  iipocial  sanctity  to  the  site  of  the  present  city ;  but  the 
village  of  Dnr/iin,  so  named  from  its  })agoda,  did  not  receive  the  title  of  llangun,  or 
rather  Kaiikun,  that  is,  the  "  End  of  the  War,"  till  17();i,  after  the  redrntion  of  the 
Feguaiis  by  the  victorious  Alunghhura  (Alonipra).  This  seaport,  which  has  rapidly 
increased  in  trade  and  population  under  the  British  rule,  o('eupi»>s  an  iidmirable 
position  on  the  last  spu^.'  of  the  Pegu-yonia,  at  the  confluence  of  three  rivers  and  of 


Fig.  21fi.— Ranovn. 
Scale  1  :  £50,000. 
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numerous  navigable  canals  communicating  with  the  Irnnvaddi  and  Sittang  deltas. 
The  estuary  is  accessible  to  large  vessels,  and  besides  the  Promo  line  it  will  soon  be 
connected  by  rail  with  Tongii,  in  the  Sittang  basin.  Next  to  Calcutta,  Rangun  is 
the  busiest  port  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  exports  teak  and  other  timbers,  gums, 
spices,  and  especially  rice,  and  is  the  chief  mart  for  English  wares  intended  for 
Burma  and  Yunnan.     It  is  also  an  important  industrial  centre,  and  the  literary 
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capital  of  British  TJuniia.     Ainonp'st  its  learned  societies  is  one  founded  for  tho 
purpose  of  print iuf?  tlic  classie  works  of  Hunnese  literature. 

Tho  Shu(3-I)agun  papfoda,  which  is  enclosed  within  the  British  military  canton- 
ments, is  an  imposing  pyramidal  structure,  whose  gilded  and  jewelled  sjjire  rises  to 


Fig.  217.— I.owEii  SiTTANo  Vai.lkv. 

Scale  1  :  2,000,000. 
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a  height  of  390  feet  abovo  the  pavement.  During  the  annual  fea  in  the  month 
of  March,  it  is  visited  hy  numerous  pilgrims  from  Burma,  Siani,  Camboja,  and  even 
Corea.  Some  twelve  miles  east  of  Rangun  stands  the  ruined  city  of  Syriam,  or 
Thnnli/rng,  on  the  Pegu  River,  of  w^iich  nothing  now  remains  except  the  ruins  of  the 
early  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  English  factories. 
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The  term  Pegu,  still  often  applied  to  the  portion  of  Brilish  Hiirma  lying 
between  Cape  Negrais  and  the  Salwon  estuary,  attests  the  former  iiiiportanco  of 
the  capital  of  this  region  ;  but  being  inaccessible  to  large  vessels,  most  of  its  trade 
has  of  late  years  been  attracted  to  the  more  commodious  port  of  I^angun.  After 
many  vicissitudes  this  ancient  capital  of  the  Talaings  or  IVguans  was  compleloly 
destroyed  by  Alompra,  and  the  present  town  dates  only  from  the  end  of  the  last 
century.     It  is  now  little  more  than  a  station  on  the  route  from  llangun  to  Tongu, 

Fiar.  218.— Thr  Salwen,  above  ArAri.MF.iw. 


or  Tung-nyn,  the  chief  town  in  the  Sittang  basin.  Tongu  lies  in  a  fertile  and  well- 
watered  district  jjartly  peopled  by  the  industrious  Karens,  and  much  frequented  by 
Shan  traders  from  independent  Burma. 

East  of  the  Sittang  follows  the  Salwen,  which  traverses  some  of  the  least 
known  and  most  sparsely  peopled  regions  of  Farther  India.  After  emerging  from 
the  Tibetan  gorges  it  flows  through  the  Kakyen,  Shan,  Lao  and  Karen  territories, 
where  its  banks  are  occupied  by  only  a  few  hamlets,  doing  a  little  trade  with  the 
surrounding  wild  tribes.     The  so-called  "  towns  "  of  Theini  and  Mone  lie,  not  on  the 
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iSalwon  l)ut  farthor  west,  in  districfs  hitherto  unvisitcd  by  Eiiropoan  trnvcllors. 
The  /aiiziiliii,  hist  alHiiciit  of  tin;  main  stream,  makes  its  way  throujifh  u 
series  of  romantie  rapids  and  ravines  between  steep  liilN,  wliieh  are  often  strewn 
witli  saiidston(>  boiiIcU'rs  of  fantastic  form.  The  most  remarkable  of  tliese  rocks, 
remnants  of  disiiite<,'r!ited  mountains,  have  been  surmounted  by  litth>  pa<:;o(his, 
which  can  only  be  approached   by  dan},'(>rous  l)amboo  ladders.     Of  these  acriul 

Fig.  219  — DOULDEU  8UBM0UNTEU    II V    A    PAGOnA. 


shrines  the  most  singular  arc  those  occurring  on  the  Kyikhtco  Hills,  15  miles  north- 
cast  of  the  village  of  like  name. 

The  course  of  the  Salwcn  has  been  surveyed  by  Sprye  and  other  English 
explorers  for  about  3G0  miles  from  its  mouth  to  the  Shan  territory.  Although 
destitute  of  routes  comnmnicating  with  the  interior,  the  plains  of  the  delta  are  rich 
enough  to  support  a  considerable  trade.  For  at  least  l,iJOO  years  a  capital  has 
flourished  in  this  region ;  but,  like  so  many  others  in  Burma,  it  has  often  been  dis- 
placed. The  ancient  Martaha)),  or  Mitt-tama,  at  one  time  important  enough  to 
have  given  its  name  to  the  neighbouring  gulf,  is  now  a  mere  collection  of  huts. 
Facing  it  is  the  new  town  of  Maulmcin  (^Monlmahi),  capital  of  the  district,  on  the 
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cast  bank  of  tlio  Salwon,  whoro  the  stroam  bifurcates  round  tho  larp;e  island  of 
Bclu  or  BhiIu-p;bai\von,  Maubnoiii,  wLich  is  iiiliabltod  by  u  motley  |Mt[)ubition  of 
Rurmcso,  Talain<^s,  Karons,  Hindus,  Malays,  Cbiiicse,  Europeans,  and  luirasians,  is 
almost  oxclusivcly  a  commercial  and  industrial  place.  It  exports  teak,  rice,  and 
cotton,  and  its  dockyards  turn  out  vessels  noted  for  their  strength  and  lino  lines. 

Fig.  220.— Mavlmein  and  SIovths  or  the  Salwen. 

Snale  1  :  Sa'i.O'io. 
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-1.-  12  Miles. 


L)uring  the  oppressive  summer  heats  its  merchants  take  refuge  in  the  little  water- 
ing-place of  Amherst,  which  lies  on  the  coast  30  miles  farther  south.  In  the 
alluvial  plain  stretching  north-west  towards  the  Sittang  estuary  stands  the  large 
town  of  Tatung  (^Thnfofni^,  metropolis  of  the  Thungtu  aborigines.  Here  were 
erected  the  first  Buddhist  temples,  which  served  as  the  models  for  those  afterwards 
scattered  all  over  Burma. 
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MENAM  BASIN. 
\\'r.»r  SiAM,  Shan,  and  Lao  States, 

TiTTIOUGII  loss  cxtcnsivo  than  the  other  great  Indo-Chinese  fluvial 
hasins,  that  of  tlio  Plenum,  or  "  Mother  of  Waters,"  occujiies  a 
more  eenti-al  position,  and  lias  thus  played  o.  leadinj»  part  in  the 
historic  evolution  of  Farther  India.  Unilinf*  its  waters  with  several 
other  rivei's  in  a  common  delta,  it  reaches  the  coast  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  a  p;nU,  which  i)enetrates  far  inland,  and  which  presents  a  seahoard  of 
no  less  than  900  miles.  The  entrance  of  the  ^lenam  thus  forms  the  central  point 
of  a  vast  circle,  towards  which  converge  all  the  sea  routes  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  all  the  highways  of  the  river  valleys.  Lying  midway  between  the  IJay 
of  Bengal  and  Gulf  of  Tongking,  the  Siamese  seaboard  forma  the  geographical 
centre  of  the  Transgangetic  I'eninsula.  Thus  favoured  by  the  exceptional  advan- 
tages of  its  position,  the  people  known  to  Europeans  as  the  "Siamese,"  but  who 
call  themselves  "Thai,"  that  is,  "  Free  Men,"  have  exercised  the  greatest  civilising 
influence  on  the  aboriginal  populations  of  the  interior.  Within  the  historic  period 
Siam  has  also  generally  held  the  most  extensive  domain  beyond  the  natural  limits 
of  the  Menam  basin.  Even  still,  although  hemmed  in  on  one  side  by  the  British 
possessions,  on  the  oth(;r  by  the  French  protectorate  of  Camboja,  Siani  comprises 
beyond  the  Menam  Valley  a  considerable  part  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  draws 
tribute  from  numerous  peojiles  in  the  3Iekong  and  Salwen  basins.  But  this  State, 
with  an  area  about  half  as  large  again  as  that  of  France,  has  a  population  of 
probably  less  than  (),00(),000. 

The  Menam  rises  in  the  Lao  territory,  between  the  here  converging  valleys  of 
the  Salwen  and  Upper  Mekong.  On  entering  the  Shan  state  of  Kieng-mai  it  is 
already  accessible  to  boats,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  Siara  proper  navigable  by 
light  craft,  while  steamers  ascend  its  lower  course  with  the  tides.  So  dense  is  the 
vegetation  on  both  sides  that  in  many  places  the  banks  are  entirely  concealed  by  a 
tangled  growth  of  palms,  bamboos,  creepers,  and  tropical  foliage.  Before  reaching 
the  gulf  it  ramifies  into  a  number  of  side  branches,  which  effect  a  junction  with 
various  other  streams,  all  subject  to  extensive  inundations  during  the  annual  risings 
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from  Juno  to  Novcmb(>r.  Rico  grows  luxuriantly  in  the  surrounding  plains,  which 
at  this  time  are  navigated  by  boats  in  all  directions.  Ih-rds  of  elephants  frequent 
flu<  thxMled  tracts,  somo  of  which  are  never  entirely  drained.  The  sluggish 
Khorayok  especially,  which  near  its  mouth  is  connected  by  an  artificial  canal  with 


Fig. 'J'il.  — fln.F  OF  SiAM. 
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the  Menara,  is  fringed  by  several  permanent  swamps  of  g'-eat  extent,  but  mostly 
concealed  by  tall  herbage.  At  the  head  of  the  gulf  a  crescent  of  submerged  sand- 
banks, stretching  some  GO  miles  east  and  west  and  accessible  to  vessels  of  500  tons 
only  at  high  water,  separates  the  sea  from  the  plains  of  Bangkok,  which  at  one 
time  formed  a  northern  continuation  of  the  gulf.     A  well  sunk  to  a  depth  of 
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20  foot  ill  niiiij^kok  itself  traverses  successive  layers  of  marine  deposits  abounding 
in  son  shells. 

The  forest-dad  hills  fi)riiiiii;»  the  vvater-partin<;  between  the  Meiiinii  iiml  Lower 
^It'koiij>;  basins  liave  been  crossed  only  at  a  few  points  by  Schombur;4^1\,  MacLeod, 
Sprvc,  O'Ifcilly.  Ibisliaii,  Moiiliot,  and  a  few  otlier  trasillcrs.     Tlie  routes  between 

jSaii;;kok    and    .Maiiliiicin    rin 
Fig.  .12'-*.— I!oiTr.M  Oh-  Kxi'UPiiKiis  in  Uiiima  ami  Siam.  lielu'iii,      between      Maiiltiiein 

scaleiiio.(ot),()Oo.  „„(1    Kieii^'-iiiai,   and   between 

Toiigii,  Moiu!  and  Kiiini,'-tiing, 
have  also  been  explored.  lUit 
the  re<i;ions  esjucially  about 
the  sources  of  tlie  ^feiiain  arc 
still  scarcely  known.  .Mouliot, 
who  traversed  the  Lao  country 
between  Ayutliia  on  the  Me- 
naniand  Luang- ]*rabaii<»  on 
the  Mekong,  describes  it  as 
mountainous,  and  speaks  of  the 
majestic  aspect  of  the  range 
skirting  the  Menum  Valley  on 
the  east  and  stretching  away 
to  the  Canibojaii  frontier. 
From  the  isolated  bluff  of 
Patavi,  standing  about  30 
miles  to  the  north-east  of 
Ayuthia,  a  magnificent  pros- 
pect is  afforded  of  these  high- 
lands, which  form  a  vast  amphi- 
theatre of  hills,  bounding  the 
horizon  on  the  north  and  east. 
Over  against  Patavi  stands 
P'rabat,  the  sacred  mountain 
of  the  Siamese,  where  they 
worship  the  imprint  li>ft  by 
the  foot  of  Samona-Kadom, 
the  "Holy  Shepherd."  The 
rocks  piled  up  in  disorder 
— _____^_____  i»  Miles,  round  about  P'rabat  bear  other 

traces  resembling  the  steps  of 
elephants,  tigers,  and  other  animals,  all  sharply  outlined  as  if  made  in  the  soft 
clay.  According  to  the  local  tradition  Buddha  crossed  the  mountain,  followed 
by  an  endless  cortege  of  forest  beasts,  whence  the  marks,  which  have  not  yet  been 
studied  by  geologists.  Farther  east  the  surface  is  covered  for  a  space  of  about  10 
miles  with  blocks  of  iron  ores  resembling  meteoric  stones.     Stems  of  petrified  trees 
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nro  riNo  iiiof  nonr  I'atavi,  wliicli  is  Hlicakcd  l>y  (he  miiicriil  ^If  ;mis  witli  tiiaiiv- 
colDurcd  liiic««,  sii|i|(oh(m|  to  rcpn'M'iit  "tin  nIukIows  and  i-ays  of  lUulillia."  Mrvond 
tl.c  Iv'oiat  Hills  I'aiilicr  north,  tlii<  coutitry  altoiinds  in  ro])|)('i',  tin,  aniimouy.  and 
magnetic  iron  own,  and  ilir  xtn-ains  arc  hero  and  there  waslud  I'or  pild.  Ininn'- 
diiitcly  on«t  of  Shantahun  is  tlu*  Koli-Saliap,  or  "  Mountain  of  |inrii>uH  Stones." 
from  wliicli  tin-  torrents  send  down  ruhies,  .mipphires,  and  other  \aliial»lr  erystals. 

The  elin)at(>  of  Siani  diU'ers  little  from  that  of  the  snrroundiii;;  rejrions  iyin;^ 
under  the  mime  latitude.  Throuj^hout  its  entire  lenj^th  the  Miiaii^-'l'liai,  whieh  ii 
said  to  Ntretch  I, '.'00  miles  north  and  Mouth,  is  alternately  exposed  to  the  moist 
south-west  and  dry  north-eaHt  trade-winds.  The  former,  whit  h  ^-nerally  l)ojjinH 
in  May,  is  ^i^radually  deileoted  westwards,  and  is  sueeeeded,  towards  the  end  of  Sep- 
temher,  by  the  north  and  north-east  eurrenls,  whieh  in  their  turn  are  slowly 
delleeted  to  the  south-east  and  east.  In  l{iin;,'kok  the  mean  t(<mp<'rature  oscillates 
between  Hl'^  and  W'  V.  ;  l)ut  the  heat  is  oppressive  only  in  March  and  April,  afl<'r 
the  north-east  winds  have  ceasi'd  and  before  the  rainy  monsoon  sets  in.  Althoujjh 
probiddy  li^liter  than  in  Hurma,  the  avera<;(t  rainfall  of  the  Menam  basin  in 
estimated  at  (iO  inches,  or  about  <h)uble  that  of  Kraiiee.  Here  also  the  malaria  is 
less  fatal  than  in  Kenpd,  Hurma,  or  Java. 

In  its  fauna  and  flor.i  Siam  oecujjies  a  Homewhat  intermediate  jjosition  between 
nurma  and  China.  Elephants  abound  in  the  liao  forests  and  in  parts  of  the  Menam 
basin,  where  tho  so-called  "white"  specimens  aro  held  in  special  veneration. 
White  monkeys  and  ravens  aro  also  held  in  preat  honour,  tho  latter  especially  bein<f 
refrarded  as  supernatural  beings.  The  tuk-hai,  a  spei-ies  of  ij^uaua  eovercd  with 
red  speeks,  is  rej^arded  as  a  household  f^od,  because  it  preys  on  rats  and  other 
vermin,  and  ant-hills  are  considered  sacred  obje  ts  because  they  resiinble  pa<,'odas 
in  shape.  The  insect  wttrld  is  n>presented  in  the  Muaiig-Thai  by  countless  s[)ecies, 
while  the  rivers  and  gulf  teem  with  fish.  JVf/n/ii,  a  universal  relish  ut  every  table, 
ia  prepared,  as  in  lUirma,  from  ferm»>nted  fish  and  shrimps. 

Tho  inhabitants  of  Sium,  whether  Shans,  Laos,  or  Siamese  proper,  belonjj^  ull 
alike  to  tho  same  Thai  stock,  whieh  is  also  represented  by  numerous  tribes  in 
Assam,  ^lanipur,  and  China.  Tho  Shans  are  very  numerous  in  the  refj;ion  of  tho 
Upper  Irrawaddi  and  its  Chinese  affluents,  in  the  Salwen  Valh-y,  and  in  tho 
portion  of  the  Sittang  basin  included  in  Hritish  territory.  Jlut  along  tho  banks  of 
tho  Irrawaddi  they  have  mostly  become  nearly  altogether  assimilated  in  type  and 
speech  to  the  Burmese.  In  Yunnan,  also,  many  now  resemble  the  Chinese,  and 
the  old  Shan  empire  of  I'ong  has  been  broken  up  into  several  petty  states  governed 
by  patriarchal  tsohitas,  or  chiefs,  and  tributary  to  the  neighbouring  kingdoms.* 
The  Pel,  or  Northern  Shans,  are  nearly  all  of  small  stature,  and  darker  than 
Europeans,  with  broad  face,  prominent  cheek-bones,  and  black,  lank  hair.  The 
expression  is  generally  mild,  thoughtful,  and  almost  sad,  although  they  are  really 
good-humoured,  friendly,  and  fond  of  nmsic.  The  oitlinary  dress  is  of  a  very 
dark  blue,  dyed  with  wild  indigo,  and  the  women  wear  beautiful  silver  ornaments, 

•  Call  Bock,  however,  who  explore  1   Norlh   Siam   in    1881-2,  siiys  that  tho  Slian  st.ites  ol   the 
Kiang-hunsr,  iind  apparently  also  Ki>»n(?-lung,  are  still  quite  independent.— . IAS'.  Sole. 
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diadems,  earrings,  and  buttons  of  native  worknuuiship.  Most  of  them  arc  occupied 
in  weaving,  dyeing,  embroidering,  straw-i)luiting.  The  men,  also,  are  skilled 
agriculturists  and  slirewd  traders.  They  have  a  peculiar  alphabet,  and  many 
of  their  Buddhist  priests  arc  fairly  well  instructed.  Hence  the  Shans  little  deserve 
the  epithet  of  "  White  Barbarians"  applied  to  them  by  the  Chinese. 

The  Lovas,  better  known  l)y  the  name  of  Ijaos  or  Laotians,  are  related  to  the 
Shans,  and  occupy  the  north  of  Siam,  especially  between  the  Salwen  and  Mekong 
Rivers.  Being  more  or  less  mixed  with  the  aborigines  they  present  a  great 
diversity  of  types.  They  form  several  "  kingdoms,"  all  vassals  of  the  King  of 
Siam,  to  whom  they  pay  a  triennial  tribute  of  gold,  silver,  flowers,  and  sundry 
produce.  The  Lao  nation  comprises  three  distinct  groups  :  the  "  Whites,"  who  do 
not  tattoo,  the  "  Blacks,"  and  the  "  Greens,"  who  paint  their  faces  in  these  colours. 
Another  classification  is  into  "  White  "  and  *'  Black  Paunches,"  of  whom  the  latter 
are  the  least  civilised,  and  dwell  cluefly  about  the  Upper  Menam.  Southwards  the 
transition  is  very  gradual  from  the  I^aos  to  the  Siamese  proper.  But  in  the 
districts  where  they  have  remained  pure  the  Laos  are  superior  to  the  Southern 
Thai  in  figure,  strength,  and  regularity  of  features.  They  are  keen  traders,  and 
every  village  possesses  a  number  of  pack  elephants,  sometimes  as  many  as  fifty  or 
even  one  hundred.  Like  the  Shan,  the  Lao  language  dillers  little  from  Siamese, 
but  has  a  softer  pronunciation  and  employs  different  characters.  The  Buddhist 
priests  are  extremely  numerous,  forming,  according  to  Dr.  Ilarmand,  one-eighth  of 
the  whole  population  in  the  Mekong  Valley. 

The  Siamese,  properly  so  called,  are  centred  chiefly  in  the  Lower  Menam  basin 
and  along  the  seaboard.  Although  the  most  civilised  they  are  not  the  purest  of 
the  Thai  race,  having  become  more  or  less  intermingled  with  Chinese,  Burmese, 
Malay,  and  other  foreign  settlers  in  Siam.  This  word  Siam  or  Sayam  is  said  by 
some  natives  to  mean  "  Three,"  because  the  country  was  formerly  peopled  by  three 
races  now  fused  in  one  nation.  Others  derive  it  from  saya,  "  independent,"  sama, 
"  brown,"  or  samo,  "  dark."  But  the  more  usual  national  name  is  Thai — that  is, 
"  Free,"  or  "  Noble."  The  Siamese  are  generally  of  mean  height  and  well 
proportioned,  with  olive  complexion,  black  eyes,  somewhat  broad  features,  but 
much  less  flat  than  the  ordinary  Mongolic  type.  The  men  carefiUly  pluck  out 
their  scanty  beard,  and  both  sexes  shave  the  head,  leaving  nothing  but  a  round 
tuft  on  the  crown.  Most  of  the  children,  with  their  bright  eyes,  pleasant  smile, 
pliant  limbs  and  black  top-knot  decked  with  flowers  or  gems,  are  quite  charming ; 
but  soon  lose  their  beauty  and  dainty  appearance.  To  the  European  eye  the 
Siamese  are  an  ugly  people,  and  their  somewhat  "  Simian  "  expression  is  heightened 
by  the  practice  of  blackening  the  teeth.  The  dress  is  at  once  simple  and  elegant, 
consisting  of  the  languti  or  loin-cloth,  and  a  strip  of  cloth  thrown  by  the  men 
across  the  shoulders,  and  by  the  women  usually  wound  round  the  waist. 

The  Siamese  are  well  named  "  Indo-Chinese,"  their  manners,  customs,  civil  and 
religious  institutions  all  partaking  of  this  twofold  character.  Their  feasts  are  of 
Brahmanical  origin,  while  their  laws  and  administration  are  obviously  borrowed 
from  the  Chinese.     Their  isolating  speech,  being  mainly  monosyllabic,  is  toned  like 
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the  other  members  of  the  Indo-Chinese  group.  ]Jut  the  alpliabet  is  of  Hindu 
origin,  und  in  the  elevated  style  free  use  is  made  of  I'uli  terms.  The  people  thiiii- 
sclve8  are  mild,  patient,  laborious,  extremely  kind  and  hospitable.  The  poor  are 
everywhere  assisted,  and  along  the  wayside  travellers  find  vcs-sels  of  fresh  water 


Fig.  223. — Inhabitants  or  Siaji. 
Scale  1  :  H.nOO.OOO. 


.  300  Miles. 


and  little  refuges,  where  they  can  cook  their  food  and  pass  the  night.  Crimes  of 
violence  and  strife  are  very  rare,  and  politeness  universal,  but  unfortunately  accom- 
panied by  obsequiousness  and  duplicity,  for  which  a  long-established  despotic 
government  must  be  held  responsible. 

The  Buddhism  of  Siam  has  preserved  itself  from  foreign  elements  better  than 
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that  of  most  other  Asiatic  regions.  Tho  King  has  even  recently  undertaken  the 
part  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  and  a  lengthy  correspondence  has  heen  carried 
on  between  the  Court  of  IJaugkok,  the  other  eastern  governments,  and  the  ex- 
pounders of  the  "  Great  Doctrine,"  who  arc  pursuing  their  inquiries  even  in  the 
European  libraries.  The  law  requiring  all  youths  to  pass  their  twentieth  year  in  a 
monastery  is  obeyed  even  by  the  kings,  who  on  re-entering  tlic  world  have  to  bo 
crowned  again.  The  nation  spends  yearly  over  £4,000,000  on  the  maintenance  of 
the  priests  and  monks,  and  the  vat-huiiuj,  or  "  royal  cloisters,"  form  a  vast  assem- 
blage of  pyramidal  pagodas,  convents,  courts,  shrines,  gardens,  tanks,  constituting  a 
sacred  domain,  where  criminals  find  refuge,  as  in  the  sanctuaries  of  mediajval 
Europe.  This  and  many  similar  foundations  supported  by  the  state,  the  nobles,  or 
the  people,  contain  vast  treasure  representing  the  greater  part  of  the  national 
savings.  Golden  idols  glittering  with  precious  stones  are  by  no  means  rare  in  the 
temples,  which,  however,  freely  admit  sculptures  of  a  more  profane  character.  In 
one  place  liastian  .saw  a  statue  of  Napoleon  by  the  side  of  a  Buddha,  and  amongst 
the  European  prints  decorating  the  walls  some  arc  met  representing  military  reviews 
and  battle-fields.  Religion  itself  consists  almost  entirely  of  empty  show  and  an 
extravagant  respect  for  animal  and  even  vegetable  life.  Religious  indifference  is 
widespread,  the  temples  are  little  frequented,  and  the  priests  are  held  in  slight 
esteem.  They  are  accused  of  transgressing  most  of  their  numerous  precepts,  and 
were  they  not  regarded  as  magicians,  their  constant  appeals  to  the  charity  of  the 
faithful  would  meet  with  little  response. 

About  one- fourth  of  the  inhabitants  of  Siam  had  from  various  causes  fallen  into 
a  state  of  bondage  about  the  middle  of  the  present  century.  But  since  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  1872,  the  population  has  increased,  especially  by  Chinese  immigration. 
Certain  professions  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  ■  ettlers,  especially  from  Fokien  and 
Kwang-tung,  and  the  Chinese  element  is  variously  estimated  at  from  500,000  to 
1,500,000.  The  Chinese  settlers  are  at  once  the  most  acti^e,  enterprising,  and 
troublesome  section  of  the  community,  and  their  political  aspirations  have  in  many 
places  had  to  be  suppressed  by  armed  force.  From  them  the  natives  have  acquired 
a  taste  for  opium,  which  has  already  become  very  general.  There  are  also  numerous 
Talong  settlers,  while  the  wild  tribes  beyond  the  Mekong,  collectively  known  as 
Khas,  are  identical  with  the  Prom  or  Prong  of  the  Cambojans,  the  Moi  of  the 
Cochin-Chinese,  and  the  Myong  of  Tongking.  This  term  Kha,  which  originally 
meant  "  slave,"  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Klick,  which  simply  means  "  stranger." 
Hence  the  expressions  Khek-ITindu,  Khek-Malayu,  Khek-Java ;  but  as  these 
Hindus,  Malays,  and  Javanese  arc  nearly  all  Mohammedans,  Islam  itself  is  comjirised 
under  the  general  dcsigncTtion  of  Khek. 

The  "Master  of  the  World,"  or  "Master  of  Life,"  as  the  King  of  Siam  is 
generally  called,  enjoys  absolute  power  over  the  lives  and  property  of  his  subjects. 
He  owns  in  principle  all  the  land,  and  the  whole  revenue  derived  from  taxes, 
customs,  monopolies,  tribute,  and  oil  other  sources  is  jioured  into  the  royal  treasury 
and  placed  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  sovereign.  lie  can  name  his  successors, 
even  setting  aside  his  own  family ;    but  should  he  fail  to  exercise  this  privilege, 
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the  crown  passes  to  bis  eldest  son.  The  eoreniony  of  covoiiidion  is  followtd  by 
numerous  feasts  symbolising  the  possession  of  earth,  air,  and  water  by  the  new 
sovereign.  Hut  all-powerful  though  he  be,  and  surioiinded,  like  the  gods,  by  "an 
army  of  angels,"  his  theoretic  omnipotence  is  limited  by  the  Bookof  C'ercmonial,  in 
which  his  daily  acts  and  whole  conduct  are  regulated. 

A  second  king,  always  nearly  related  to  the  first,  enjoys  the  title  and  a  few 
attributes  of  royalty.  But  he  exercises  no  power,  and  his  chief  function  is  that  of 
father  to  the  queen-consort.  The  title  of  king  was  till  recently  borne  by  a  third 
personage;  nor  is  this  double  or  triple  royalty  an  exclusively  Siamese  institution, 
for  in  several  other  Indo-Ciiinese  states  dominion  over  the  natural  elements  of  fire 
and  water  is  also  shared  between  two  joint  rulers.  Palace  intrigues  arising  out  of 
this  dual  system  are  guarded  against  by  a  long-establi.shed  tradition,  and  by  various 
precautionary  measures,  which  place  the  first  king  beyond  the  reach  of  his  popular 
associate.  In  case  of  disobedience  to  the  jirescribed  rules,  princesses  are  sewn  up 
in  a  sack  and  thrown  into  the  river,  while  princes  are  beaten  to  death  with  rods  of 
sandal-wocd. 

The  royal  council  consists  of  the  ministers  of  the  interior,  foreign  affairs,  war 
and  navy,  besides  which  there  is  a  kind  of  senate  comprising  about  twenty  of  the 
chief  mandarins.  Some  of  the  royal  princes  are  promoted  to  high  offices  in  the 
State,  but  most  of  them  lead  idle  and  dissolute  lives  as  pensioners  of  the  royal 
household,  while  u  few  engage  in  trade  or  some  profession.  In  general  the  chief 
offices  are  hereditary,  but  there  :'s  no  aristocracy  of  blood,  titles  conferred  by  the  king 
being  always  personal.  The  laws  are  applied  with  great  severity,  and  the  Chinese 
principle  of  jurisprudence,  making  the  family  or  even  the  whole  community  collec- 
tively responsible  for  a  crime  or  calamity,  is  pitilessly  enforced  by  the  mandarins. 

All  the  inhabitants  being  regarded  as  slaves  of  the  sovereign,  they  are  liable  to 
be  pressed  into  the  military  service,  whatever  be  their  profession.  Nevertheless 
according  to  long-established  usage  the  duty  of  serving  falls  on  certain  special  classes, 
such  as  the  immigrants  from  Pegu,  carpenters  and  other  skilled  labourers.  In  recent 
times  these  artisans  have  been  emploj'cd  more  in  the  building  of  royal  palaces  and 
temples  than  ij  actual  warfare.  A  battalion  of  "Amazons"  keeps  guard  in  the 
inner  apartments ;  but  a  regular  body  of  infantry  and  artillery  has  also  been 
organised  under  European  officers,  and  the  entrance  of  the  Menam  is  now  defended 
by  a  flotilla  of  gunboats.  British  having  succeeded  to  Chinese  influence,  most  of 
the  naval  and  military  as  well  as  of  the  custom-house  officers  are  Englishmen. 
The  Baiifjliok  Recorder,  or  official  gazette,  is  also  issued  in  English  and  Siamese, 
and  princes  of  the  royal  household  aio  sent  to  England  for  their  education. 

Beyond  Siam  proper,  which  comprises  41  provinces,  various  feudatory  States 
have  each  their  special  government  modelled  on  that  of  Bangkok.  In  the  north 
the  tributary  kingdoms  of  Xieng-raai,  Labong,  Lakhong,  P'rd,  Nan,  Muang-Lom, 
comprise  the  Upper  Menam  valleys  ;  the  large  state  of  Luang-Prabang  is  traversed 
by  the  Mekong,  and  in  Malacca  the  kingdoms  of  Ligor,  Songkhla,  Patani, 
Kalantan,  ond  Tringanu  follow  in  succession  from  north  to  south,  while  Kedah 
skirts  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula  north  of  the  British  province  of  Wellesley. 
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Tol'OfiHAl'IIY. 

Tbo  city  of  Xiong-nuii  [Ziiniue  in  Burmese)  is  capital  of  the  Lao  state  of  like 
name,  and  has  a  large  population  vaguely  estimated  at  300,000.  It  lies  in  an 
extensive  fertiki  plain,  Avaterod  by  the  Meping,  or  Upper  ^lenam,  and  is  enclosed  by 
a  double  rampart.  Its  broad  streets  are  lined  by  houses,  each  with  its  garden  plot, 
and  often  well  stocked  with  wares  brought  hither  by  Chinese  or  Bangkok  traders. 
Its  natural  port,  however,  is  Maulmein,  with  which  it  communicates  by  u  route 
traversing  teak  forests.     It  also  lies  near  the  direct  highway  from  Rangun  vid. 


Fig.  224.— Ayi'THiA  in  the  last  Century. 
Scale  1  :  482.000. 
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Semao  (EsinoL)  to  Yunnan-fu,  a  highway  frequented  from  time  immemorial  by 
Chinese  dealers,  bringing  silks  and  metal  wares  in  exchange  for  rice,  cotton,  ivory, 
lacquer,  wax,  and  incense.  The  journey  takes  over  thirty  days  for  a  distance  of 
300  miles,  across  forests  and  mountain  ranges.  In  the  same  valley,  and  18  miles 
south-east  of  Xieng-mai,  lies  Labong,  also  capital  of  a  state,  east  of  which  is  LaHon, 
another  capital  on  the  Mewang.  This  river  joins  the  Menam  above  Rahein,  a 
market-town,  where  a  large  number  of  teak  boats  are  yearly  built.  Still  farther 
east  Mnnng  Fri  and  Mmng  Nm,  capitals  of  the  states  of  P're  and  Nan,  lie  in 
fertile  valleys,  watered  by  affluents  of  the  Menam,  which  converge  lower  down  at 
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Pitsanulolc  [Pitsiluk,  Pitnalok),  formerly  capital  of  Muang-Thai,  but  now  much 
decayed. 


S 


The  city  of  Siam,  or  Ayuihia  [Si  Ayo-Tliaya),  now  called  Kruny-Kao,  was  the 
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royal  residence  for  over  400  ycarfs,  from  1300  to  17(57,  when  it  was  captmcrl  by  a 
Burmeso  army.  At  that  time  it  contained  0,000  Christians,  who  were  led  into 
captivity,  and  all  the  forcijj^n  settlements  of  Chinese,  Annameso,  ^lalays,  Pcguans, 
"  Mulahars,"  Japanese,  and  Portuguese  had  each  their  separate  quarters  {grouped 
round  the  island  in  the  Menam,  on  which  stood  the  Siamese  city  proper.  Vast 
spaces  are  still  covered  with  the  ruins  of  pagodas  built  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the 

Fig.  226.— Bangkok  and  Mouth  or  the  Mknam. 
Scale  1  :  3j0,000. 
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Hindu  temples.  North  of  the  city  stands  the  "  Golden  Mountain,"  one  of  the 
oldest  buildings  in  the  country,  rising  400  feet  above  the  surrounding  plain.  The 
king  possesses  sumptuous  palaces  in  the  ancient  residence  of  h'.s  dynasty,  north  of 
which  stretches  the  Elephant  Park,  still  used  as  a  royal  hunting-ground. 

Although  not  yet  a  century  old,  Banghoh,  the  present  capital,  has  already  a 
population  of  over  500,000,  and  is  now  the  largest  city  on  the  Asiatic  .seaboard, 
betweeii  Calcutta  and  Canton.     The  city  proper,  which  has  a  circuit  of  nearly  9 
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miles,  stands  about  18  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the  Irft  bank  of  the  Mcnam,  which 
bore  describes  a  sudden  curve  to  the  west.  Extensive  suburbs  above  and  below,  and 
on  the  islands,  cover  with  the  central  quarter  a  space  of  altogether  not  loss  th^m 
IG  square  miles.  Intersected  in  every  direction  by  canals,  tliis  "  Venice  of  Siani  " 
presents  from  a  distance  a  marvellous  picture,  more  extensive  and  in  a])pearancc 
more  imposing  tlian  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  itself.  Above  the  hoii^^s,  sliipping, 
and  dense  foliage,  rise  tlio  sculptured  pyramids  of  the  pagodas,  covered  \\  itli  mosaics 
and  glittering  like  gold  in  the  bright  sunshine.  Both  sides  of  the  stream  are 
hidden  by  floating  houses  and  picturescjue  dwellings,  mostly  carved,  embellished 
with  paintings  and  gilding,  and  moored  to  the  banks.  Houses  more  in  the 
European  taste  are  centred  in  the  lUMghbourliood  of  the  harbour,  and  the  royal 
palace  itself  is  a  fine  structm-e  quite  in  the  Italian  style.  But  the  chief  curiosities 
are  still  the  pagodas  profusely  decorated  with  delicate  sculptures,  chased  metal- 
work,  and  precious  stones.  In  one  is  a  gilded  effigy  of  Buddha,  filling  a  nave  over 
160  feet  long,  in  another  one  of  solid  gold,  in  a  third  a  jade  statue  of  the  same 
divinity. 

Most  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Siam  is  centred  in  Bangkok,  and  is  monopolised 
chiefly  by  the  king,  the  royal  princes  and  the  Oliinese,  who  form  probably  half  the 
population.  About  two-thirds  of  the  exports  consist  of  rice,  shipped  to  Hong  Kong, 
Singapore,  Batavia,  and  Europe.  Other  exports  arc  salt  fish,  benzoin,  teak,  pepper, 
sesame,  and  cattle.  Owing  to  the  prciwnderance  of  British  commercial  interests, 
the  English  Consul  exercises  almost  as  much  effective  power  as  the  king  himself. 
Subject  to  his  jurisdiction  are  not  mly  the  English  residents,  but  also  the  natives 
of  India,  British  Burma,  Chinese  from  Ilong  Kong  and  Singapore,  and  the  Malays 
of  the  Straits  Settlements. 

Below  Bangkok  the  approaches  are  guarded  by  the  batteries  of  Paklal  and 
Paknam,  where  the  customs  are  levied.  The  capital  also  communicates  through 
navigable  canals  with  Tris/iiii,  ITrl/oiHj,  and  the  other  ports  of  the  delta.  Near  the 
Cambojan  frontier  stands  the  flourishing  seaport  of  S/iantabuii,  which  exports 
pepper,  timber,  and  precious  stones.  On  the  west  side  of  the  gulf,  the  only  note- 
worthy Siamese  town  is  Pic/iilmri,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  some  distance 
from  the  coast,  and  which  has  been  almost  entirely  laid  out  on  plans  brought  from 
England.  A  neighbouring  eminence  is  crowned  by  a  royal  palace  built  on  the 
model  of  AVindsor  Castle.  In  this  district  the  Peguans  appear  to  bo  more  numerous 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Siam, 
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MEKONG  AND  80NG-K0I  BASINS. 
East  Siam. — Tonokino.— South  Annam.— Camboja. — French  Cociim-CniitA. 

jLTIIOUOII  tlio  largest  in  extent,  the  Mekong  is  far  from  being  the 
most  populous  river  basin  in  Farther  India.  Much  of  this  region 
still  remains  to  be  explored,  and  about  one-lialf  is  occupied  by  wild 
tribes.  The  coast-lands  alone  have  long  been  settled  by  the  civilised 
^iJ  Khmer,  or  Cambojan  people,  who  received  their  arts,  sciences,  and 
religions  from  India.  But  to  these  Hindu  influences  have  now  succeeded  those  of 
the  French,  who  have  recently  established  themselves  on  the  Lower  Mekong.  The 
population  of  French  Cochin-China  is,  however,  much  inferior  to  that  of  Annara, 
which  com^jrises  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Range.  Compact  communities 
are  here  settled,  chiefly  in  the  basins  of  the  Song-koi  and  other  rivers  of  Tongking, 
which  province,  although  scarcely  forming  a  twentieth  part  of  Indo-China,  contains 
probably  one-half  of  its  inhabitants.  This  region,  which  is  only  partly  separated 
by  natural  frontiers  from  China,  resembles  the  most  flourishing  parts  of  that  empire 
in  the  number  of  large  towns  and  villages  crowded  together  on  its  cultivated  plains. 
Tongking  has  even  been  frequently  subject  to  the  Chinese  sovereigns,  and  the  king 
of  Annam  still  sends  regular  tribute  to  the  Court  of  Peking.  On  the  other  hand 
semi- independent  principalities  have  been  established  in  the  interior,  and  France 
has  begun  to  exercise  a  fictitious  protectorate  over  Cochin-China,  the  strategical 
points  of  which  were  occupied  in  1883. 

North  of  the  Gulf  of  Tongking,  the  political  frontier  of  Farther  India  is  in- 
dicated by  Cape  Paklung ;  while  in  its  lower  course  the  Ngannan-kiang  serves  as  the 
oflicial  limit  between  China  and  the  kingdom  of  Annam.  But  within  30  miles  of 
the  coast  we  enter  a  little-known  highland  region,  which  merges  in  the  Kwangsi  and 
Yunnan  tablelands.  In  accordance  with  the  long-established  policy  of  China,  this 
frontier  zone  has  been  kept  as  an  almost  desert  borderland,  whose  few  inhabitants 
are  forbidden  either  to  drain  the  marshes,  clear  the  forests,  or  open  roads  across  the 
hills.  For  a  space  of  about  20  miles  this  tract  is  held  by  tribes  whose  independence 
is  resiiected  on  the  condition  of  their  preventing  all  communication  between  the 
civilised  communities  on  either  side.     Nam-kwan  and  Bien-cwong,  the  two  chief 
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frontier  passes,  aro  also  strongly  fortified,  although  in  other   respects   the   best 
political  relations  are  maintained  between  the  two  states. 

Tlie  hilly  region  of  KwungHi  is  continued  along  the  north  Tongking  seaboard  by 
secondary  branches,  one  of  which  rises  to  a  height  of  over  4,(i00  feet.  Here  the 
coast  is  fringed  by  steep  cliffs,  or  broken  into  rocky  islets,  one  group  of  which  has 
earned  the  name  of  the  Pirate  Islands.  Hut  southwards,  the  frontier  highlands  are 
abruptly  Innited  by  the  alluvial  plains  of  the  Red  River  and  its  tributaries.  West 
of  this  valley  the  land  again  rises,  developing  a  mountain  range,  which  branches, 
off  at  a  mean  height  of  5,000  feet  in  a  south-easterly  direction  from  the  Yunnan 
plateau,  and  which  probably  forms  the  water-parting  between  the  Song-koi  and 
Mekong  basins.  Its  advanced  spurs,  which  have  alone  been  explored,  abound  in 
coal,  iron,  tin,  copper,  silver,  and  gold.  One  of  these  offshoots,  stretching  south  of 
the  Song-koi  delta,  serves  as  a  natural  limit  between  the  two  main  divisions  of  the 
Annamese  empire,  while  others  reach  the  coast  at  various  points,  here  forming 
numerous  inlets  and  even  several  deep  harbours.  Thus  the  zone  of  plains  and  low 
hills,  between  the  main  range  and  the  sea,  has  an  extreme  width  of  not  more  than  30 
miles,  and  at  some  points  is  contracted  to  9  or  10  miles.  The  streams  descending 
from  the  watershed  flow  mostly  through  lateral  valleys  at  right  angles  with  the  coast, 
and  the  same  direction  was  followed  by  the  wall  built  in  the  sixteenth  century  as  a 
barrier  between  the  two  states  of  Tongking,  or  the  "  Eastern  Capital  "  (called  also 
"Dang  Ngoai,  or  "Outer  Route"),  and  the  southern  Dang  Trong,  or  "Inner 
Route."  The  term  Annam,  applied  more  specially  to  the  coast  region,  is  merely  a 
form  of  Ngannan,  the  name  of  the  frontier  river,  meaning  the  "  Peace  of  the  South." 

South  of  Hue,  the  best  known  inlet  is  the  Kua-han,  or  Turane  (Turon)  Bay, 
which  is  encircled  north  and  west  by  hills,  and  converted  into  an  almost  land- 
locked basin  by  a  headland,  connected  on  the  south-east  by  a  strip  of  sand  with  the 
mainland.  It  also  communicates  by  a  navigable  canal  with  the  old  port  of  Faifo, 
lying  farther  south.  The  coast  facing  south-east  is  also  indented  by  a  number  of 
similar  inlets,  such  as  Kui-fion,  Cumong,  Swan-dai,  Ilon-khoi,  Bifih-hoa,  and  Kam- 
rail.  Here  are  also  a  few  rocky  islets,  of  which  the  best  known  are  Pulo  Cecir  de 
Terra  close  to  the  shore,  and  Pulo  Cecir  de  Mar  (Kulao  Then)  farther  seawards. 

Beyond  the  main  water-parting  a  few  isolated  eminences  and  detached  ridges 
rise  in  some  places  to  heights  of  6,000  feet  and  upwards.  Amongst  them  is  the 
P'u-simg,  commanding  the  left  bank  of  the  Mekong ;  and  fringing  the  north  side 
an  extensive  plateau  3,000  to  3,300  feet  high,  which  occupies  the  circular  space 
limited  west  by  the  Mekong,  north  by  the  Se-don,  east  and  south-east  by  the 
Se-cong  Rivers.  This  tableland  of  Saravan,  or  Boloven,  is  partly  covered  with  a 
magnificent  vegetation  of  conifers,  oaks,  chestnuts,  hornbeam,  bamboos,  palms,  and 
tree-ferns.  The  soil  consists  of  ferruginous  clay  resting  on  sandstones,  beneath 
which  the  deep  erosions  of  the  torrents  have  revealed  beds  of  lava  and  other 
igneous  deposits.  The  Bassac  Hills,  rising  west  of  the  Mekong  to  an  extreme 
height  of  3,850  feet,  seem  to  belong  to  the  same  geological  formations,  south  of 
which  the  Cochin-Chinese  uplands  acquii-e  their  greatest  expansion.  Here  the 
main  axis  runs  first  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian  and  then  south-west,  parallel 
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with  tho  coast,  tcrminatiiifj;  in  stoop  cscurptnonts  on  the  IVoiiticr  of  Froiich  Cochin 
rhiuM.  I$(  yond  this  ])oint  nothiiifj;  romaius  oxoopt  isohitod  hhilfs,  such  as  tho 
wfHxh'd  hoiidhmd  of  Ctipe  St.  Janios,  octnnoctod  by  uUuvial  doposifs  willi  the  main- 
land  in  oonipai'ativo  rooont  j?cuh)<jical  times.  But  the  seaward  proh)n<,'alion  of  the 
Annamosc  mountain  system  is  still  nuirkcd  along  the  line  of  its  axis  by  tho  Puh)- 
Condor  Arehii)('laj.:;o. 

West  of  the  Mekong  delta  the  irrof^ular  and  jtartly  volcanic  hoi<j;hts  of  Soutii 
Cumboja  are  connected  by  the  ]'uraat  and  I'rabul  Hills  with  the  Shunfuhun  llijrl.- 


Fig.  227. — PfLo  CoNDOU. 
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lands.     Along  the  coast  they  terminate  in  bold  headlands,  which  are  also  continued 
seawards  by  a  fe'.v  rocky  islets. 

The  only  large  river  flowing  east  to  the  China  Sea  is  the  Hong-Kiang 
(IIoti-Kiung)  of  the  (Jhinose,  tho  Song-koi  (Song-cai,  Song-ka,  Song-thu)  of  the 
Auname.se,  that  is,  the  lied  River  of  the  French,  who  were  the  first  Europeans  to 
explore  its  course.  On  emerging  from  Yunnan,  some  360  miles  from  the  sea,  it  is 
already  about  300  feet  wide,  and  navigable  for  light  craft.  It  was  even  ascended 
to  Manhao,  60  miles  farther  up,  by  Dupuia,  in  1871.  Below  Hung-hoa  its  volume 
is  nearly  doubled  by  the  Song-bo  (Kim-tu-ha),  or  "Black  River,"  which  joins  it 
from  China,  and  which  is  navigable  for  boats  as  far  as  the  Laos  countr}\  The 
united  stream,  which  is  much  obstructed  by  rapids,  is  here  known  as  the  Thao,  and 
at  last  takes  the  title  of  Song-koi,  or  rather  Shong-cai,  that  is,  "  Great  River," 
below  the  confluence  of  the  tributary  known  in  various  partr  of  its  course  as  the 
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Khnm,  1U)(1»',  Lion,  and  f'li.  Ahouf  ()()  iiiilos  from  tlio  8Ctt  it  rnmifioH  info  the  two 
main  IminclicH  of  the  delta— tho  northern,  wliieh  retains  tlie  name  of  Song-koi,  and 
the  soutliern,  S(in<,'-hat  or  Dni;  hoth  of  wliich  (h'veloj)  in  thrir  turn  a  viiMt  labyrinth 
of  channels,  hiick-wuters  and  artificial  canals,  contimiully  sliiflinf,' with  the  llunds 
and  tides.  Two  side  branches  of  the  Son^'-koi  How  northwards  1o  another  still 
more  intricate  delta  formed  by  the  Thai-bifdi,  which  under  the  name  of  tho 
Song-kao  flows  from  Lake  IJab»'  in  a  still  unexplored  frontier  district.  Tho  Joint 
Delta  advances  far  beyond  the  normal  coast-line,  describing'  a  curve  of  90  miles 


Fig.  228.— SoNO-Koi  Delta. 
«.-^ile  1 :  flOO.noo. 


.80  Miles. 


concentric  with  another  far  more  extensive,  which  is  formed  by  the  sedimentary 
matter  deposited  along  the  coast  in  the  Gulf  of  Tongking. 

The  great  artery  of  Farther  India,  formerly  better  known  as  tho  Camboja, 
but  now  generally  called  the  Mekong  (Mekhong,  Meikong),  was  even  in  tho  last 
century  still  supposed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Ganges,  one  of  those  sacred  "  Ganga  " 
flowing  from  Mount  Meru.  Under  the  name  of  Lantzan-kiang,  or  Kinlong-kiang, 
that  is,  "  Eiver  of  the  Great  JJragon,"  the  Mekong  rises  in  one  of  tho  long  parallel 
valleys  of  East  Tibet,  between  the  Kinsha-kiang  (Yangtze)  and  the  Lutze-kiang 
(Salwen).     But  its  upper  course,  where  it  passes  through  tremendous  gorges,  here 
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imd  their  crossed  liy  MiispeMsiou  l)ii<l;,'('s  liimdirds  ol'  yurds  iilxtve  its  foin.jin^^  bed, 
lia>  lint  yd  Ihcm  cdiiniletely  surveyed.  Tho  Kreiieh  expedition  of  iHtjO  f^ot  no 
liiither  tliiin  -\ieiiji;-lioii|<;,  'lOO  miles  Ixdow  tho  iron  hrid<,'e,  crossing  it  on  the  route 
betwj'en  Tidi-t'n  and  llhiiiiio.  The  stream,  -'JOO  or  KM)  yards  broad  at  Xieii^-lioii^, 
Hows  I'JO  mih's  lower  down  over  a  s(>ries  of  reefs  and  rapids  on  the  fronti<'r  of 
Dnrmti  and  Siam,  which  durin;;  the  dry  season  coinph'tely  obstruct  the  navigation. 
On  enterinjif  Siamese?  territory  it  sud(h'nly  clianj^i-s  its  southerly  course,  and  for 
about  rjO  miles  Hows  eastwards,  as  if  intending?  to  send  its  waters  to  the  Gulf  of 
Tonjj;kin^'.  |{ul  at  the  confluence  of  tho  Nam-liu  from  (!hina,  it  uj^ain  trends  south- 
wards, retaining  this  direction  as  far  as  Xienj;-kang,  where  it  r 'siunes  its  easterly 

Vig.  220.— The  Kiiono  Falls. 
Hi'iilo  1  :  1*1.000. 
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course  to  tho  foot  of  the  Cochin-Chinese  ITills.  Here  the  stream  is  contracted  at 
some  points  to  100  and  even  50  yards,  with  a  deptli  of  over  320  feet.  But  after  the 
junction  of  its  great  tributary,  the  Se-mun,  it  plunges  into  a  series  of  rapids, 
probably  unsurpassed  in  extent  by  those  of  any  other  river  on  the  globe.  Every- 
where its  bed  presents  un  unfinished  aspect,  abruptly  varying  from  300  to  50  yards 
in  width,  in  one  place  forming  a  vast  and  almost  motionless  basin,  in  another 
rushing  impetuously  round  the  huge  crags  and  islets  obstructing  its  channel. 

The  Khong  cataracts,  which  mark  the  limit  of  its  middle  course  below  Bassac, 
are  formed  by  a  barrier  of  rocky  i.slands,  which  arrest  the  stream  and  cause  it  to 
ramify  over  a  space  upwards  of  12  miles  broad.     At  low  water  some  of  the  branches 
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run  dry  ;  others  arc  so  windinjj^  tliiit  no  sudden  falls  arc  dovclopcd  ;  but  most  of 
them  arc  interrupted  by  cataracts,  one  of  which  has  a  vertical  hi'i<>;lit  of  50  feet. 
All  these  falls  differ  in  aspect  from  each  oth(>r,  and  tlieir  endless  variety  is 
heightened  by  the  palms  fringing  the  banks,  the  crags  dotlied  with  vegetation, 
and  the  distant  hills  seen  here  and  there  beyond  the  woodlands  and  cultivated 
plains.  Below  the  confluence  of  the  Attopo  from  the  Annamese  Hills,  one  of  the 
branches  between  Shing-trcng  and  Sombor  is  also  obstructed  by  rapids ;  but  the 
eastern  channel  is  accessible  to  steamers  at  all  seasons.  Much  of  the  traffic  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  bamboo  rafts,  some  of  which  arc  15  or  even  20  tons  burden. 

I'nom-pefdi,  present  capital  of  Camboja,  LSO  miles  from  the  sea,  marks  tlie  head 
of  the  Mekong  delta,  where  the  left  branch  continues  its  seaward  course,  but  the 
right  loses  itself  in  the  Toule-sap,  or  "  Sweet-water  River,"  a  lacustrine  reservoir 
commonly  known  as  the  "  Groat  Lake."  The  two  channels,  thus  flowing  in  oppo- 
site directions,  wind  through  a  depression  which  was  formerly  a  marine  inlet, 
separated  from  the  Gulf  of  Siam  by  the  Purast  range  and  some  lower  and  isolated 
hills.  The  waters  of  this  inlet  were  gradually  separated  from  the  sea  by  the  alluvia 
of  the  Mekong,  while  the  lacustrine  depression  was  slowly  changed  to  a  fresh-water 
basin,  which,  however,  is  still  inhabited  by  the  porpoise,  skate,  and  other  marine 
.species.  Chinese  documents,  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  vulgar  era,  still 
speak  of  the  Great  Ijake  as  a  gulf  penetrating  to  Banon  near  Battambang. 

During  the  floods  between  June  and  October,  the  lake  is  fed  from  the  Mekong 
by  a  stream  about  70  miles  long,  from  500  to  2,000  feet  wide,  and  accessible  to 
men-of-war.  But  at  low  water  the  flow  is  reversed,  and  the  lake  grsi  dually  dis- 
charges its  contents  into  the  Mekong.  When  flooded  it  is  at  least  05  miles  long, 
with  a  mean  breadth  of  15,  and  a  nearly  uniform  depth  of  40  to  45  feet.  It  has  an 
area  of  about  100  square  miles,  and  a  volume  of  perhaps  1,225  billion  cubic  feet. 
But  the  back-water  from  the  Mekong  also  sends  down  large  quantities  of  alluvia, 
by  which  the  lacustrine  cavity  is  being  gradually  filled  in.  The  streams  rising 
east  of  Bangkok,  and  now  flowing  to  the  lake,  will  then  be  collected  in  a  single 
channel  traversing  the  site  of  the  present  depression  as  a  simple  affluent  of  the 
Mekong.  The  Tould-sap  serves  at  present  as  a  sort  of  trap  for  the  myriads  of  fish 
brought  down  during  the  Mekong  floods,  and  left  in  the  hollows  after  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  waters.  At  this  period  vast  numbers  of  birds  frequent  the  lake,  which 
gives  emplojrmcnt  to  as  many  as  30,000  Annamese,  Siamese,  Malay,  and  Cambojan 
fishermen.  The  Cambojans,  who  live  chiefly  on  fish,  have  enough  left  to  export 
from  9,000  to  10,000  tons  to  Lower  Cochin-China. 

Below  Pnom-pefdi  the  Mekong  ramifies  into  two  main  branches,  the  Tien- 
giang  in  the  east  and  the  Han-giang  in  the  west,  which  follow  a  nearly  parallel 
course  for  about  120  miles.  The  Ilan-giang,  called  also  the  River  of  Bassac,  enters 
the  China  Sea  through  two  channels  ;  whereas  the  Tien-giang  develops  a  secondary 
delta,  with  numerous  shifting  mouths,  connected  by  lateral  branches  with  several 
old  ramifications  of  the  Mekong.  Amongst  these  are  the  west  and  east  Vaico,  the 
river  of  Saigon  and  the  Donnai  (Dong-nai).  West  of  the  Ilan-giang  the  plains  are 
also  intersected  by  channels,  now  flowing  directly  to  the  Gulf  of  Siam  ;  so  that  the 
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proator  part  of  Fronoli  rochin-Cluna  really  bolonf^s  to  the  region  of  the  Mekong 
delta.  The  lon<j^  peninsula  terminating  at  Cape  Camboja  (Min-gan,  or  Ong-dok) 
is  entirely  alluvial,  and  between  the  extreme  channels  of  the  delta  there  is  a  coast- 
line of  no  less  than  ''}(50  miles,  besides  the  shallows  and  sandbanks  which  stretch 
for  a  further  distance  of  some  JJO  miles  seawards. 

At  Lakhon,  in  the  Laos  country,  Delaporte  estimates  the  discharge  of  the  Mekong 
at  48,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  at  the  end  of  the  dry  season  ;  at  Bassac,  below 
the  Se-mun  junction,  Francis  Garnier  found  a  volume  of  320,000  cubic  feet  in 
December,  while  the  mean  of  420,000  or  430,000  is  said  to  rise  during  the  floods  to 
2,200,000  and  2,500,000,  and  even  more.  The  Mekong  thus  rivals  the  Irrawaddi 
in  volume,  although  throughout  its  upper  course  the  moist  monsoons  are  inter- 
cepted by  a  double  or  triple  range  of  mountains.  But  south  of  the  Lao  country 
most  of  the  rain-bearing  clouds  discharge  their  contents  on  the  western  slopes. 

Lying  entirely  within  the  tropical  zone,  Cochin-China  is  on  the  whole  a  torrid 
region,  although  in  Tongking  the  glass  maj'^  occasionally  fall  to  45°  F.  At  Hue  and 
Saigon  it  seems  to  bo  never  less  than  03°  or  64°  F. ;  but  in  the  Mekong  basin, 
separated  from  the  sea  by  the  Cochin-Chinese  coast  range,  the  climate  is  subject  to  far 
greater  extremes,  falling  as  low  as  47°  F.  even  in  April.  Hero  also  the  heat  is 
much  greater  and  more  oppressive  than  on  the  seaboard.  As  in  Cisgangetic  India, 
the  year  is  divided  into  a  wet  and  a  dry  season,  although  the  atmosphere  is  always 
more  or  less  moist.  The  two  seasons  succeed  each  other  somewhat  abruptly, 
especially  on  the  Gulf  of  Tongking,  where  the  monsoon  arrives  in  April,  and  is 
accompanied  by  thunder-storms  and  torrents  of  rain.  These  are  followed  towards 
the  end  of  the  year  by  the  terrific  cyclones  which,  in  1867,  levelled  all  but  three 
of  the  three  hundred  churches  erected  by  the  missionaries  in  that  region. 

As  many  as  12,000  vegetable  species  have  been  discovered  in  Cochin-China, 
whose  flora  has  been  carefully  studied  since  the  French  occupation.  The  marshy 
plains  and  seaboard  are  covered  with  the  mangrove,  pandanus,  and  palm,  which  are 
succeeded  farther  inland  by  the  cultivated  tracts  yielding  rice,  garden  plants,  and 
especially  fruits,  in  surprising  variety  and  abundance.  The  uplands  between  2,000 
and  3,000  feet  in  the  Lao  and  Moi  territories  are  clothed  with  dense  virgin  forests 
in  which  are  intermingled  many  Himalayan,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  species.  Here 
flourish  the  teak,  ironwood,  varnish  plant,  the  eagle-wood,  burnt  only  in  royal 
palaces  and  temples,  and  a  species  of  cinnamon  highly  appreciated  by  the  pharma- 
cists of  Tongking.  In  the  Saigon  botanic-garden,  the  coffee,  clove,  nutmeg,  indigo, 
pepper,  sugar-cane,  gutta-percha,  caoutchouc,  vanilla,  jute,  and  other  useful 
tropical  plants  are  represented  in  all  their  varieties. 

The  Annameso  fauna  resembles  that  of  Cisgangetic  India,  including  the 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  wild  buffalo,  and  the  dzin,  a  species  of  ox  probably  identical 
with  the  mithun  of  the  Mishmi  tribes.  As  in  India,  the  tiger  is  considered  as  a 
sort  of  god,  whose  teeth  are  worn  as  amulets,  and  whose  praises  are  placarded  on 
coloured  paper  outside  the  houses  to  turn  away  his  wrath.  The  elephant  is  seldom 
domesticated  by  the  Annameso,  Avho  prefer  the  buffalo  and  ox  as  pack  animals. 
The  native  horse,  a  small  weedy  breed,  is  being  replaced  by  better  stock  from  India 
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and  Austniliii.      Pdultry  iiiul  Hwiiic  uro  very  abundant,  and,  with  lish  and  rice,  form 
the  staple  food  of  the  pco2Jle. 

IXHAllITANTS   OF    CoCHIN-ClIIXA. 

Tlic  wild  tribes  of  Cochin-China,  driven  oast  by  the  Siamese  and  Tiaoa,  west 
and  south  by  the  Annamcse,  south-west  by  the  Cambojans,  are  now  limited  mainly 
to  the  wooded  plateaux  and  upland  valleys.  Most  of  them  are  kncjwii  by  some 
generic  name,  such  as  Muong  in  Tongking,  Kha  in  Siam,  I'nom  in  Camboja,  Moi 
in  Annara,  Lolo  in  South  China ;  while  on  the  frontier  of  French  Cochin-China, 
about  the  source  of  the  Donnai,  they  call  themselves  Trao.  They  live  generally  in 
small  groups,  isolated  from  each  other,  and  sekhmi  meet  except  for  war  or  traffic. 
The  national  arm  is  the  bow,  with  which  they  shoot  poisoned  bamboo  arrows  to 
a  distance  of  over  300  feet.  All  are  agriculturists,  eidtivating  the  clearings 
obtained  by  firing  the  forests ;  but  when  pressed  by  hunger,  they  devour  reptiles 
and  all  kinds  of  vermin,  and  organise  plundering  expeditions.  Amid  many  local 
differences,  all  present  certain  features  in  common — middle  size,  brown  comph^xion, 
darker  than  the  Annamese,  but  lighter  than  the  Ilindti,  depressed  skull,  broad  low 
forehead,  round  face,  less  flat  than  the  Mongol,  straight  horizontal  eyes,  rather  full 
beard  and  even  whiskers.  Their  habits,  customs,  and  beliefs  are  also  much  alike, 
and  although  the  languages  differ  greatly,  the  syntax  and  u  large  part  of  the 
vocabulary  are  identical.  These  dialects,  which  are  radically  distinct  from  the 
Annamese,  are  of  simple  structure,  and,  while  rich  in  wonls  expressing  natural 
objects,  are  almost  completely  destitute  of  abstract  terras. 

In  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Cochin-China,  and  in  Camboja,  still  survive 
the  scattered  fragments  of  the  historical  Tsiam  (Cham,  Khiam)  race,  who  appear 
to  have  been  at  one  time  the  most  powerful  nation  in  Farther  India.  According 
to  Gagelin,  they  ruled  over  the  whole  region  between  the  Menam  and  the  Gulf  of 
Tongking,  and  the  memory  of  their  dominion  is  said  to  be  jireserved  in  the  name 
of  Cochin-China,  in  which  occur  the  Chinese  signs,  Co  Cheng  Clung — that  is, 
"  Old  Tsiampa."  But  the  national  inscriptions,  which  may  one  day,  perhaps, 
reveal  the  history  of  this  people,  are  still  undeciphered.  They  are  commonly 
supposed  to  be  of  Malay  stock,  and  are  distinguished  from  the  Annamese  by  their 
taller  stature,  more  robust  frame,  and  regular  features.  Of  their  language,  about 
one-third  consists  of  Malay  elements  mixed  with  Annamese  and  Cambojan  terms ; 
but  over  a  half  of  the  vocabulary  shows  no  analogy  with  the  speech  of  the  sur- 
rounding races.  Those  of  the  Tsiams  who  retain  the  national  name  belong  to  the 
Hindu  religious  world,  while  the  so-called  Bak-ni  are  descended  from  Mohammedan 
proselytes ;  but  several  of  their  ceremonies,  sun  and  moon  worship,  the  use  of  the 
magician's  wand,  sanguinary  rites,  seem  to  be  survivals  from  the  old  Pagan  times. 

Like  the  Tsiams,  the  Cambojans,  or  Khmers,  are  a  race  sprung  fi-om  illustrious 
ancestry,  but  at  present  reduced  to  about  1,500,000,  partly  in  the  south-eastern  pro- 
vinces of  Siam,  partly  forming  a  petty  state  under  French  protection,  which  is  limited 
east  and  west  by  the  ^Mekong  and  Gulf  of  Siam,  north  and  south  by  the  Great 
Lake  and  French  Cochin-China.     During  the  period  of  its  prosperity  the  Cambojan 
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cinpirc  ()V(>rsliii(l()\vo(l  ii  j^ri'iit  part  of  Iiido-Clmia,  and  inuintaimd  rr<,'ular  iiitcr- 
coursi'  witli  ('is<;an<^('tic  India  on  the  one  liand,  and  on  the  other  with  the  Iwlnnd 
of  Java.  The  ('(Mitre  of  it.s  power  hiy  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Great  Luke, 
wh(Te  the  names  of  its  p^rtnif  eities,  the  areliiteeture  and  sculptures  of  its  ruined 
tcnijdes,  attest  the  suceessive  intlueiie(>s  of  Brahinanisni  and  IJuddhism  on  tlie  h)cul 
culture.     A  native  legend,  based  possibly  on   historic  data,  relates  how  a  Hindu 

Fig.  230.— Great  Lako  of  Camboja. 
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prince  migrated  with  ten  millions  of  his  subjects,  some  twenty-three  centuries  ago, 
from  Indraspathi  (Delhi)  to  Camboja,  Avhile  the  present  dynasty  claims  descent 
from  a  Benares  family.  But  still  more  active  relations  seem  to  have  been  main- 
tained with  Ijanka  (Cejdon),  which  island  has  acquired  almost  a  sacred  character  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Cambojans.  The  term  Camboja  itself  (Kampushea,  Kamp'osha) 
has  by  some  writers  been  wrongly  identified  with  the  Kamboju  of  Sanskrit 
geography.     It  simply  means  the  "  land  of  the  Kammen,"  or  "  Khmer." 
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Althoujj;h  Home  M'ai'N  uiidor  (lie  Frciicli  protiM-foriitc,  the  jviliticiil  iiistilufioiiH  of 
th(>  ('iiiiilidjimsliiti'  Imvc  uii(lt>rji;(Hit'  little  cliiiii;,''!'.  The  kiii^r.  who  •'till  eiijnVM absolute 
power  over  the  lilV  1111(1  property  «'i  lii-*  siiiijeets,  eliooses  liis  own  iiiiiii<liiriiis,  iiiid 
thcso  iniii,'istnit<'s  dispeiiso  justice  in  favour  of  tin*  lii;,'liesl  bidders.  Trade  is  ii 
royal  monopoly,  Nold  mostly  to  eiier<»elie  Chinese  contractors;  and  slavery  has  not 
yet  been  abolished,  altlioujj;b  the  severity  of  the  system  has  been  soniowhat  miti- 

Fig.  231.— Camiiojan  'lYri;  and  CogTr.MK— EtDEttT  Son  oi'  Nabodom 


gated  since  1877.  (Jrdinary  slaves  now  receive  a  daily  pittance,  whicli  may  help 
to  purchase  their  freedom ;  for  they  are  no  longer  considered  as  bondmen  for  life, 
being  treated  rather  as  .servants  of  their  creditors  until  the  price  of  manumission  is 
paid  up.  The  State  slaves  also,  mostly  descendants  of  political  prisoners,  are  bound 
to  servo  the  king  and  mandarins  for  three  months  only,  being  quite  free  to  come 
and  go  as  they  please  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
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Ofi  tho  «'ustiTii  mIi)|m'h,  and  in  the  Lowor  Mckou);  basin,  tho  domiii  ,iit  raco  aro 
tho  (iiao-nhi  (Giao-kli)  or  .ViinunicNo,  who  an^  of  (I(Mil)ti'iil  origin,  l>ut  roHcniblu  tho 
Chinese  moro  than  any  other  pcoph*  of  Farther  Ftidia.  Aniliat(>(l  hy  Homo  to  tho 
^lahiyM,  hy  othern  to  the  fliinosc,  Otto  Kun/e  n'j^ardn  tlu-ni  as  akin  to  tlie  .FapaneHo, 
Aeeordin^  to  the  local  traditioiiH  and  records  they  liave  j^radually  Npread  alonj;  tho 
coaHl  from  Ton^^kinj^  mmthwards  to  the  extremity  of  the  I'cninsnia.  After  drivinji^ 
the  Tsiams  into  tlie  interior,  tliey  penetrated  al)out  KmO  to  the  Lower  Mekonjf, 
which  re;jfion  formerly  l)ehmjjfod  to  Canilxija,  but  in  now  projM'rly  called  French 
Cochin-(!hinii.  Hero  tho  Annamcso,  luivin^  driven  out  oroxterniinated  nn)Ht  of  tho 
Cuinbi)jans,  have  lon^  formed  the  j^ri'at  majority  of  the  population.  Compared  with 
their  .Moi  and  Khm(>r  ntij^'hbourN,  they  aro  of  small  Htatiire,  but  well  proportioned 
and  very  active.  Owiiiji;  to  tho  peculiar  fornuition  of  the  j^reat  toe,  they  aro  able 
to  pick  \ip  Muiall  objoct.s  with  their  prehenMilo  foot,  a  characteriMtio  Haid  to  dirttin- 
gui.sh  all  the  Annaniese  of  pure  stock.  Tho  foaturen  aro  broad,  flat,  and  more 
lo/enf,'o-shnpod  than  tho  Chiiu'se,  while  tho  crmiplcxion  varies  from  a  dirty  white 
to  chocolate  brown,  acoordinjif  to  tho  locality  aiul  [)ursuitH.  Hoth  sexes  age  rapidly, 
and  wear  the  hair  gatliered  on  tlio  crown  of  tho  head,  so  as  to  leave  tho  ears 
exposed.  For  men  and  women  alike,  tho  dnvs.s  consists  of  broad  trowsors  and  a 
flowing  robe,  to  which  tlu!  former  generally  add  a  conic  hat,  the  latter  a  sort  of 
liglit  round  head-dress,  nearly  concealing  the  face. 

The  Annamose  is  outwardly  cold  and  impassive,  but  is  fond  of  his  homo, 
respects  his  elders,  consults  his  wife  on  all  weighty  matters,  and  carefully  educates 
his  children.  IIo  is  naturally  of  a  very  mild  temperament,  and  the  national  pro- 
verb, "  Nature  is  generous,  we  should  imitate  her,"  is  often  on  his  lips  Jlence  ho 
is  neither  quarrelsome  nor  aggressive,  and  unless  compelled  to  defend  himself 
never  hesitates  to  avoid  attack  by  flight.  He  is  passionately  attached  to  his  native 
land,  never  leaving  it  without  tho  deepest  regret.  The  children,  who  are  quick, 
intelligent,  and  fond  of  learning,  have  eagerly  flocked  to  tho  new  schools  opened  in 
French  Cochin -China,  where  nearly  all  tho  rising  generation  has  learnt  to  read,  and 
write  in  Latin  characters.  Merely  nominal  Buddhists,  the  Annamcso  arc  even  less 
religious  than  tho  Chinese,  and  the  Confucian  system  is  professed  by  the  lettered 
classes  as  a  cloak  to  conceal  a  scoffing  spirit  beneath  fino  moral  maxims.  As  in 
China,  the  worship  of  the  natural  forces,  of  ancestry,  and  spirits  is  tho  true  national 
religion,  especially  in  Tongking,  where  every  village  has  its  protecting  spirit,  every 
spirit  its  temple.  In  this  field  tho  early  Catholic  missionaries  hud  great  success, 
numbering  as  many  as  420,000  converts  about  tho  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  But  most  of  them  were  compelled  by  subsequent  persecutions  to  aposta- 
tise. Nevcrtlieless,  there  are  still  over  70,000  Christians  in  Tongking  and  50,000 
in  French  Cochin-China.  The  children  of  French  and  Annamcso  parents,  who  are 
constantly  increasing  in  numbers,  become  readily  acclimatised,  and  aro  very  pretty, 
with  chestnut  hair,  and  a  somewhat  fairer  complexion  than  that  of  the  natives. 

Tho  Annamcso  language  is  so  nearly  related  to  tho  Chinese  that  the  immigrants 
from  Fokien  or  Canton  soon  abandon  their  provincial  dialects  for  the  national  speech 
of  Cochin-China.     In  the  French  province  a  sort  of  trade  jargon  has  sprung  up 
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cntniioHcd  of  AnniiincHr,  (.'liiiic«>,  French,  IWtUKUcMc,  Muliiy,  niirl  llii^jliisli  cIcniciitH 
thrown  losi'tlicr  without  any  ^riiinnmtical  Htnirturr.  The  niitivr  litrriiturc,  conNiht- 
inff   rhirfly  of    popular    mmuj^s   and    provcrhH,   oinph)ys    the    t'hinoHO   idcof^riiphic 


I'iK.  232.— ANNAMriK  ViM.Aria  CiuKm  and  Wombx. 


system ;    but  in  the  French  schools  the  Latin  alphabet  has  been  adopted,  with 
diacritic  marks  to  indicate  the  six  tones  of  the  Annamcse  language. 

The  Chinese  social  and  political  institutions  have  served  as  the  prototypes  for 
those  of  Annam,  which  was  for  over  one  thousand  years  a  simple  province  of  the 
Middle  Kingdom.     From  China  it  has  received  its  letters,  arts,  scieuces,  laws  and 
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religions,  and  that  country  it  still  regards  as  its  model  in  most  questions  of  govern- 
ment and  administration.  The  mandarins  perform  the  same  functions,  the  Annameso 
code  is  based  on  the  same  principles  of  justice,  the  long  or  communes  are  organised 
in  the  same  way,  being  governed  by  a  Council  of  Notables  entirely  independent  of 
the  central  power  in  all  matters  of  police  and  taxation.  Ihit  to  the  Chinese 
influences  are  now  opposed  those  of  France,  which,  by  its  occupation  of  a  portion  of 
South  Cochin-China  in  18(52,  has  doubled  its  territory,  besides  extending  her  pro- 
tectorate over  Camboja,  and  obtaining  many  substantial  privileges  by  the  political 
and  commercial  treaties  concluded  with  Annam  in  1874  and  1883. 

Even  French  Cochin-China  proper,  although  spoken  of  as  a  "  colony,"  isjDurely 
a  military  conquest  held  by  a  handful  of  Europeans,  who  are  centred  chiefly  at 
Saigon  and  on  the  Lower  Mekong.  Mostly  officials  or  missionaries,  they  remain  only 
a  few  years  in  the  country,  never  forming  agricultural  settlements,  and  ledving  the 
local  trade  to  the  Chinese.  The  French  are  in  a  minority  even  among  European 
merchants,  and  most  of  the  carrying  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  British  shippers.  On 
the  other  hand  universal  suffrage  and  other  French  political  institutions  have 
been  introduced,  and  since  1880  the  French  penal  code  has  been  extended,  with 
some  modifications,  to  all  the  natives.  The  revenue  is  at  present  insufficient  to 
meet  the  local  expenditure,  the  yearly  deficit  being  estimated  at  about  £400,000  ; 
yet  a  large  income  continues  to  be  derived  from  the  monopolies  on  opium,  rice, 
spirits,  and  the  public  gambling-houses. 

Topography. 

In  the  Lao  country  the  so-called  towns  on  the  Upper  Mekong  are  little  more 
than  market-places,  where  a  few  native  huts  are  grouped  round  the  governor's 
house  and  the  pagoda.  Such  is  Xicng-fiong,  near  the  Chinese  frontier,  capital  of 
the  State  of  like  name,  which  appears  to  be  tributary  both  to  China  and  Burma. 
A  more  im^jortant  place  is  Xioig-tong,  also  capital  of  a  Lao  State,  occupying  portion 
of  the  uplands  which  form  the  water-parting  between  the  Mekong  and  Salwen. 
But  Mnong-yong,  lying  nearer  to  the  Mekong,  Xieng-sen  and  Xicng-Ziai,  in 
Siamese  Laos,  are  now  mere  heaps  of  ruins,  where  a  few  statues  of  Buddha  are 
visible  here  and  there  amid  the  dense  foliage.  At  present  the  chief  centre  of 
population  in  this  region  is  Luang-prabang,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mekong,  at  the 
confluence  of  thcNam-kan,  where  the  river  suddenly  bends  southwards.  With  its 
suburbs  this  place  covers  a  space  of  about  6  miles,  and  its  fairs  are  much  frequented 
by  the  surrounding  peoples.  The  royal  palace  occupies  a  vast  enclosure  communi- 
cating by  a  flight  of  several  hundred  steps  with  a  pagoda  on  the  summit  of  a 
neighbouring  hill.  Luang-prabang  is  the  capital  of  the  most  powerful  of  all  the 
Lao  States,  and  before  the  Mohammedan  revolt  in  Yunnan  paid  tribute  both  to 
China  and  Siam.  Here  died  in  18G1  the  explorer  Henri  Mouhot,  to  whose  memory 
the  French  expedition  raised  a  monument  in  18G7. 

Selected  as  capital  of  Camboja,  in  consequence  of  its  strong  strategic  posi- 
tion at  the  junction  of  four  water  highways,  Pnom-pefih,  or  Namvam,  occupies 
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one  of  tlioso  sites  where  cities  never  fail  to  recover  from  evcTy  fi-esli  disaster. 
Wbeu  burnt  by  the  Siamese  it  was  said  to  have  had  a  popuhition  of  r>0,000,  and 
since  then  it  has  again  become  the  hirgest  place  between  Jhinjikok  and  Saigon ; 
as  capital  of  Caniboja,  it  was  preceded  by  Udoiirj,  which  stood  a  little  fartlier  north- 
west, on  the  branch  of  the  ^lekong  communicating  with  the  Great  Lake.  ]{ut 
in  still  more  ancient  times,  when  the  Cambojuu  empire  occupied  the  whole  region 

V'v.i.  233.— ANOKon- Wat— Chief  FAfAnr.  of  tiir  TrMriK. 


between  the  Lower  Mekong  and  the  Menam,  the  natural  centre  of  the  State  lay  on 
the  shores  of  the  Great  Lake,  or  in  the  plains  stretching  westwards  to  Battambang. 
Here  stood  the  city  of  Indra,  famous  in  legend,  and  still  recalled  by  numerous  ruins 
scattered  over  the  forests.  Here,  also,  near  the  present  town  of  Siem-reiip,  are  found 
the  remains  of  the  temples  and  palaces  of  Augkor,  the  most  remarkable  monuments 
in  Farther  India.  Known  to  the  Catholic  missionaries  since  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  visited,  in  1850,  by  Bouillevaux,  these  magnificent  buildings  were  not  thoroughly 
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surveyed  till  quite  recently.  They  date  partly  from  the  tenth  century,  and  repre- 
sent a  particular  phase  of  Buddhism,  at  a  time  when,  under  the  direct  influence  of 
India  and  Ceylon,  the  myths  of  Brahma,  Siva,  Vishnu,  and  Rama  became  inter- 
woven with  those  of  the  "  Great  Doctrine."  Amongst  the  statues  and  reliefs  are 
some  representing  the  mr-headed  Brahma,  the  trimurti,  characters  and  scenes  from 
the  Hindu  epics ;  while  others  betray  clear  traces  of  snake-worship.  The  temple: 
inscriptions  remained  long  undecipliered  ;  but  several  are  now  found  to  be  bilingual, 
Sanskrit  being  employed  side  bj'  side  with  the  vernacular.  Thanks  to  this  circum- 
stance, Keru  in  Europe,  and  Aymonier  in  Camboja,  have  succeeded  in  interpreting 
various  inscriptions  attesting  the  influence  of  Indian  culture  at  this  epoch  of 
Cambojan  history.  The  oldest  dates  from  the  year  CG7  of  the  new  era.  The  Khmer 
art,  which  may  be  studied  in  Europe  by  the  fragments  preserved  in  the  Delaporto 
^luseum  at  Compiegne,  blends  harmoniously  together  the  varied  traditions  of  Hindu 
architecture,  and  henceforth  takes  its  place  amongst  those  which  have  given  birth 
to  monumental  works.  Avenues  lined  with  giants  or  fantastic  animals,  flights 
of  steps  guarded  by  lions,  terraces  and  galleries  crowded  with  statues,  sculptured 
peristyles,  pointed  vaults,  storied  pyramids  adorned  with  fan-shaped  carvings,  follow 
in  endless  succession.  A  simple  portal  or  column  rivets  the  gaze  by  its  exquisite 
details ;  yet  such  is  the  marvellous  simplicity  of  the  general  disposition  that  con- 
fusion is  nowhere  created  by  the  lavish  ornamentations,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in 
the  monuments  of  Cisgangetic  India.  The  beauty  of  these  glorious  buildings  is 
even  heightened  by  the  rank  vegetation,  the  wreaths  of  creepers  and  forest  trees, 
which  have  run  riot  amid  this  wilderness  of  architectural  remains. 

The  ruins  of  other  cities,  temples,  and  fortresses  are  scattered  in  profusion  over 
this  lacustrine  region,  whose  ancient  culture  seems  lo  have  subsided  with  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  waters.  The  Great  Lake  withdrew  from  Angkor,  the  marine  inlet 
became  gradually  filled  in,  the  surrounding  plains  were  converted  into  marshes,  the 
population  melted  slowly  away,  and  to  the  busy  cities  and  thronged  temples  suc- 
ceeded the  scattered  hovels  of  a  decrepit  people,  who  have  lost  the  very  traditions 
of  a  glorious  past. 

Below  Pnora-penh,  Chundok,  on  the  right  branch  of  the  Mekong,  and  within 
French  Cochin-China,  has  the  I'dvantage  of  direct  communication  with  the  Gulf  of 
Siam  by  a  navigable  canal  running  to  Ilatien  on  the  coast.  But  lutntpot,  farther 
north-west  on  the  Cambojan  seaboard,  has  a  deeper  and  more  sheltered  harbour, 
which  has  been  frequented  for  ages  by  Chinese  and  Malay  uavigatADrs.  In  the 
secondary  delta,  developed  by  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Mekong,  the  chief  places 
are  the  fortified  port  of  Viiih-loiif/  and  J/i/f/io,  which  communicates  by  a  navigable 
channel  with  Sair/on,  capital  of  the  French  possessions,  and  the  largest  city  between 
Bangkok  and  Hanoi.  Since  its  occupation  by  the  French  in  1859,  Saigon,  the 
Giadiiih  of  the  Annamese,  has  acquired  an  almost  European  aspect,  especially  round 
about  the  handsome  palace  of  the  governor.  Although  not  situated  on  a  branch 
of  the  Mekong,  the  depth  of  its  channel  has  contributed  to  make  it  the  chief 
outport  of  that  river,  with  which  it  will  also  be  soon  connected  by  a  short  railway 
ruuuiug  to  Mytho.     Centre  of  the  French  possessions  in  the  extreme  east,  Saigon 
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already  contains  a  vast  arsonnl,  while  tlio  old  citadel  lias  recently  been  much 
enlarfjfcd  and  strcnj^thened.  A  Inrp^o  trade  has  here  also  been  developed,  especially 
with  Singapore,  and  more  than  half  the  rice  crop  of  French  Cochin-China  is 
shipped  at  this  port.  Much  of  the  retail  business  is  transacted  in  the  neighbouring 
Chinese  town  of  Cliolon,  3  miles  to  tlic  south-west  on  the  Chinese  Arroyo. 

In  Annam  the  largest  city  is  llandi,  or  Krx/io,  capital  of  Tongking,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Red  River,  which  is  navigable  to  this  point  by  steamers  drawing 


Fig.  234.— Ilufi. 

Fcale  1  :  120,noo. 
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Ill  Feet  and  upwarda. 
^_^^_  8  Miles. 


6  or  7  feet.  For  its  industries,  arts,  and  general  culture,  Hanoi  also  takes  the 
foremost  rank  ;  and  it  is  specially  noted  for  its  carved  cabinet  work,  lacquer-ware, 
and  nacre  inlaid  ornaments.  Most  of  the  houses  are  of  brick  or  stone,  and  the 
streets  are  paved  in  marble.    A  separate  quarter  is  occupied  by  several  thousand 
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riiinoHO,  who  mtninpolisr  tlir  tviuh  with  the  MichUo  Kiiij^doni.  The  vast  fortress 
of  iruiiui,  orccti'd  hy  Frciifh  cii^^iiioors  iit  tho  ond  of  the  hi.st  ci'iiturv,  has  a  circuit 
of  nearly  1  miles.  In  the  nei^-'libourhood  is  the  l''reneh  concession  with  ifs 
consular  buildinji^s  and  a  small  <5:ani,son.  Ahovc  and  below  Hanoi  are  the  riverain 
ports  of  Soii(j-f(ii  aud  Num-cliTi/i  ;  M'hile  Il'ii/>uii)j,  opened  to  European  trade  in  1874, 
lies  at  the  mouth  of  a  northern  branch  of  the  delta.  Tho  trade  of  this  poit,  which 
is  chiefly  in  Chinese  wares,  or  in  }i;oods  intended  for  the  Chinese  market,  is  mostly 
in  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  about  •Vi  per  cent,  of  the  shipping;  flies  tho 
IJritish  fla<^.  Haipon^  comjnunicates  by  a  navigable  branch  of  the  (h-ltu  with  tho 
populous  town  of  Ilaiilzuuiiij,  which  lies  east  of  Hanoi,  on  the  Thai-bifih,  and  is 
defended  by  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  kingdom. 

line  (^Thnn-T/iien,  or  Pii-f/ni(i),  capital  of  Annam,  is  mentioned  in  the  fourteenth 
century  as  having  at  one  time  belonged  to  the  Tsiam  |X'ople.  The  citadel,  erected 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century  by  French  engineers  for  the  Emperor  Gialong, 
includes  the  barracks,  artillery  grounds,  arsenals,  granaries,  and  state  prisons.  In 
the  centre  are  tho  royal  palaces,  while  trade  is  restricted  mainly  to  the  suburbs 
and  to  the  port  of  Thuan-Aii,  which  is  defended  by  several  forts.  Unfortunately, 
tho  bar  is  never  more  than  12  feet  deep,  und  the  place  is  almost  inaccessibh^  during 
the  winter  season,  in  virtue  of  the  treaties,  some  buildings  have  recently  Iwen 
erected  at  Hu^  for  the  Frtrnch  resident  and  officials,  and  a  neighbouring  hill 
glitters  with  tho  gilded  roofs  of  palaces  containing  the  royal  tond)s,  with  the 
precious  metals,  gems,  and  other  costly  objects  deposited  with  them.  Hue  is 
connected  northwards  with  Hanoi,  southwards,  through  Tiiranr,  with  Saigon,  by  a 
regular  postal  service  with  "  trams,"  or  stages,  at  intervals  of  from  8  to  12  miles 
along  the  only  main  highway  iu  the  kingdom. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

PENINSULA  OF  MALACCA. 
Tenassertm.-Stuaits    Settlements.-.Siamese    Teiiuitoky.-I'euak.— Pahano.-Selanoob.— Xeohi 

SEMHILAN.— JoHOK. 

ITB]  Malay  Peninsula  forms  geologically  a  southern  extension  of  the 
ranges  separating  the  Suhven  and  Menam  river  basins.  In  its  flora 
and  fauna  it  also  closely  resembles  Farther  India  proper,  the  few 
contrasts  being  due  to  its  greater  proximity  to  the  equator.  IJut 
the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  provinces  belong  to  different  stocks, 
while  the  position  of  its  seaports  at  the  extremity  of  the  continent  have  given  it  a 
commanding  position  in  the  history  of  trade  and  navigation.  The  early  Arab 
trading  communities  on  the  shores  of  this  murine  highway  have  heen  successively 
followed  by  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  English.  At  present  the  whole  western 
seaboard,  between  the  Salwen  estuary  and  the  Isthmus  of  Kra,  is  included  in 
British  Burma;  farther  south  three  enclaves,  besides  the  two  islands  of  Pulo 
Penang  and  Singapore,  also  form  part  of  the  British  colonial  empire ;  and  it  is 
from  this  base  that  the  interior  is  being  gradually  brought  within  civilising 
influences.  Nearly  the  whole  west  coast  is  also  under  British  protection,  while 
several  of  the  petty  sultans,  who  share  the  rest  of  the  land  between  them,  are 
under  the  control  of  the  local  English  administrators.  Lastly,  more  than  half  of 
the  entire  population  appears  to  be  concentrated  within  the  British  territory, 
which  is  less  than  a  third  the  size  of  the  independent  states  and  Siamese 
provinces. 

Although  Malacca  is  mainly  a  hilly  region,  the  highlands  do  not  develop  a 
continuous  central  range,  but  are  hroken  by  broad  river  valleys  into  unequal 
fragments,  running  north  and  south,  or  north-west  and  south-cast,  either  in 
isolated  or  parallel  ridges.  Beyond  these  ridges  the  lowlands  are  interrupted  by 
detached  masses,  some  of  which  are  high  enough  to  be  visible  from  both  seas,  and 
nearly  the  whole  surface  is  still  clad  with  a  dense  forest  vegetation.  South  of 
Maulraein  all  the  streams,  except  a  few  torrents  flowing  directly  seawards,  flow 
with  surprising  uniformity  parallel  with  the  coast  and  the  ranges,  which  col- 
lectively form  the  backbone  of  the  Peninsula.     Hence,  although  rising  near  the 
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R(>n,  innny  of  those  riv(T8  ucciuiro  a  considerablo  dovoloprtipnt  in  the  Intornl  vnlloys. 
Tims  tlic  Attonm  wIihIh  in  a  long  northerly  course  to  the  Salwen  estuary,  while 
tlie  Tavoy  flows  in  the  opposite  direction  for  uhout  1;;?0  miles.  A  still  more 
remarkable  instuiieo  is  the  jijreat  Tenasserim  River,  which  runs  in  three  distinct 
sections — first  north-west,  parallel  with  tlx!  Tavoy  estuary,  then  south  to  Tenas- 
serim, where  it  again  turns  al)ruptly  west  and  north-west  to  the  (loast,  after  a  total 
course  of  no  less  than  IJOO  miles.  A  similar  parallelism  i.s  nuiintained  further 
south,  both  by  the  Lainya  and  the  Kra,  or  I'akslmn,  which  last  forms  the  southern 
limit  of  Uritish  liurmu.  The  Mergui  Islands,  which  fringe  the  Tena8.serim  coast 
for  about  250  miles,  are  themselves  the  scattered  fragments  of  partly  submerged 
ranges  disposed  in  several  chains  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
consisting  of  the  same  granitic,  porjjhyry,  and  conglomerate  formations. 

The  northern  jjoninsular  range,  forming  the  natural  frontier  of  Tenass(>rim  ond 
Siam,  abounds  in  tin,  which  is  now  being  actively  worked  by  Chinese  miners. 
This  range  is  continued  south  of  Tenasserim  in  parallel  sections  to  the  extremity  of 
the  Peninsula,  But  the  system  is  broken  at  several  points  by  profound  fissures, 
such  as  those  of  the  river  Pakshan,  draiviing  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  the 
C/iittnpoiig,  to  the  Gulf  of  Siara.  Another  gap  occurs  farther  south,  where  the 
Peninsula  turns  abruptly  towards  the  south-east,  and  where  there  doubtless  exists  a 
line  of  breakage,  which  is  continued  seawards  by  the  Andaman  Archipelago  and 
Sumatra,  which  are  respectively  disposed  parallel  with  the  two  sections  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula.  In  the  Ligor  district  also,  still  farther  south,  the  mainland  is 
again  contracted  between  Pulo  Tantalum,  on  the  east  side,  and  the  chains  of 
islands  skirting  the  coast  in  Malacca  Strait.  During  the  epoch  of  Buddhist 
propaganda  the  route  between  Southern  India  and  Camboja  lay  apparently  across 
this  Isthmus  of  liigor,  although  in  modern  times  the  narrower  Isthmus  of  Kra, 
lying  nearer  to  the  Menam  estuary,  has  been  much  more  frequented.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  Churapong  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Pakshan  estuary,  the 
distance  in  a  straight  line  is  only  27  miles,  and  the  highest  point,  rising  scarcely 
100  feet  above  sea  level,  is  crossed  by  a  good  road.  The  project  has  often  been 
discussed  of  cutting  a  navigable  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Kra,  whereby  the  voyage 
between  Calcutta  and  Canton  would  be  shortened,  by  660  miles,  and  that  between 
Mergui  and  Bangkok  by  1,300  miles.  Such  a  route,  if  made  deep  enough,  would 
certainly  be  adopted  by  most  of  the  vessels  which  have  now  to  go  round  by  Singa- 
pore or  Batavia,  Tremenhere  originally  proposed  dredging  the  Pakshan  as  far  as 
the  village  of  Kra,  then  tunnelling  the  highest  point,  and  reaching  the  Gulf  of 
Siam  by  the  alluvial  plain  of  the  Champong.  Schomburgk  suggested  a  point 
much  farther  south,  where  the  Pakshan  is  everywhere  at  least  30  feet  deep ;  while 
Deloncle  and  Dru  prefer  intermediate  lines  running  from  the  Pakshan  below  the 
rapids  to  Tasan,  on  the  Tayung,  or  Upper  Churapong, 

East  of  the  British  province  of  Wellesley,  and  of  the  native  state  of  Perak,  the 
Upper  Perak  River  runs  north  and  south,  parallel  with  the  coast,  between  two 
ranges  over  3,000  feet  high,  and  in  the  Ulu-Tumulang  peak  rising  to  6,500  feet. 
The  eastern  range  is  pierced  by  the  river  Kanta,  while  the  western,  or  Larut 
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range,  disapjM'ars  near  tlie  coast.  Mut  east  of  the  l\>rak  estuary  iIh-  detached 
Ounoiig-llaja,  <>r  "  King's  Mount,"  attains  an  elevation  of  (>,*)•'»<•  IVct  ;  and  according 
to  Daly,  some  of  the  ncigliJMxiring  peaks  rise  1,1100  feet  hi;;lu'r.  This  isolated  mass 
is  separated  by  a  partly-sinvcycd  hilly  district  from  anotiicr  group  of  unexplored 
mountains,  which  Mikliikho  .Maday  believes  tobethi*  hi;,'liest  in  the  Peninsula,  aiwl 
which  is  limited  southwards  by  the  river  I'ahang  flowing  to  the  China  Sea. 
IJeyond  this  point  u  large  portion  of  the  east  side  is  occupied  b}"  marshy  plains, 
while  the  west  coast  is  skirted  nearly  to  the  town  of  Malacca  by  u  chain  rising  to 

Fig.  23^).— Ihtiimis  (IF  Kiu. 
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beights  of  5,000  or  6,000  feet.  In  a  line  with  this  chain,  but  completely  isolated 
from  it,  stands  Mount  Ophir  (3,850  feet),  so  named  by  the  early  European  navi- 
gators, everywhere  in  search  of  the  mountain  whence  Solomon  obtained  liis  gold. 
East  of  Mount  Ophir  the  system  is  continued  to  the  extremity  of  the  Peninsula,  at 
Capes  Johor  and  Ramenia  (Romania),  and  beyond  it  to  the  island  of  Singapore, 
•which  belongs  geologically  to  the  mainland.  The  intervening  channel,  which  has 
the  appearance  rather  of  a  riN  or  than  un  arm  of  the  sea,  runs  transversely  to  the 
main  peninsular  axis  for  over  30  miles,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  4,000  or  5,000  feet. 
The  mountains  of  Malacca  consist  mainly  of  granites  and  sandstones.  At  their 
OG 
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Htrcatnn.     The  pr(<M<>iit  iiniiiiul  yield  of  tin  oxcnrdM  X''V-ii),Oi\0,  ultltough  tho  minoi 
ore  nyMtt'inutically  workod  only  in  the  Mnf^linli  |MtsHCH.Hi(»iiM. 

In  TonuMMi'iini  and  un  the  woNt  HlopcM  of  tlio  Maliu-ca  i'an^'(<s,  the  iinnuiil  rnin* 
full  oxcchmIn  I'JO  incln'M.  Ilciic*'  the  iViiik,  lU'rntini,  Sclniijjfor,  Kliinjf,  Moar, 
I'alan);  Uivn's  arc  all  nii\i^/ii  >li>  hy  stratnciN  an  far  aH  tlic  tidcM  rciuli,  and  by  Ninidl 
craft  to  tli«>  foot  of  tho  liilU.  Kut  all  thcso  NtroaniN  arc  oltstructcd  iiy  dangoroun 
rapidN  in  their  »|ij)or  eourw.  liurge  (ji)iiiititio«  of  Hedinienlary  matter  aro  yourly 
washed  down  and  spread  in  aue/essivo  layets  ulong  tho  seuhoard.  In  thiH  way  a 
now  line  of  coast  is  being  leveloped  in  some  placcn,  while  I'ulo  I'inang  and  other 
ialundH  uro  being  gradually  connected  with  tin*  mainland.      Tho  channel  flowing 

Fif?.  'J37.— Ihi.anii  "P  Sinoai'oiir. 
Praia  1  i  Sao.nno. 
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between  Pulo  Pinang  and  the  province  of  Wellesley  has  thus  been  reduced  from 
about  12  to  less  than  2  miles  at  tho  narrowest  point. 

Inhabitants  of  Malacca. 

In  the  Tenasserim  highlands  tho  Karens  and  other  uncivilised  peoples  are 
conterminous  with  the  Burmese  and  Talaings  in  the  west  and  with  the  Siamese  on 
the  east  side.  On  this  coast  arc  also  found  the  rude  fishing  communities  of  the 
Silongs  or  Belongs,  who  encamp  during  the  south-west  monsoon  on  the  Mergui 
islands,  and  at  other  times  reside  chiefly  in  their  boats  or  on  the  beach.  In  the 
Malay  Peninsula  the  uncivilised  element  is  represented  by  various  tribes,  divided 
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Into  (ountless  plans,  all  eollortivoly  known  to  the  Malays  as  Oranj;;  Bi'nua, or  "Men 
of  the  Soil";  Oranj^-iitan,  "Mon  of  the  "Woods";  Orang  Ikikit,  " Jlillnicn";  Orang 
Ubu,  "  Ilivcr  ^\vn  "  ;  Oiang-darat-liar,  "  AVild  Mon  "  ;  or  simply  Orang  Ulon, 
"  Inland  People."  The  terror  inspired  by  those  aborigines,  and  the  atrocitiea  of 
which  they  have  been  the  victims,  have  given  rise  to  many  strange  legends 
amongst  the  civilised  ]\rahiys,  who  speak,  or  spoke  of  them  as  men  with  tails,  or 
armed  with  tusks,  or  covered  with  dense  fur,  or  possessed  of  feet  4  or  5  feet  long. 
Those  more  definitely  known  as  Samangs  on  the  west  slope,  and  Sakais  on  tho  oast 
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slope,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  interior,  seem  to  have  kept  most  aloof  from  contact 
with  the  Malays.  All  travellers  by  whom  they  have  been  visited  describe  them 
as  of  dark  complexion  and  small  stature,  with  flat  nose,  broad  nostrils,  friz/ly  hair, 
and  grouj)  them  cither  Avith  the  New  Guinea  Papuans  or  the  Negritos  of  the 
Andaman  Islands  and  the  Philippines,  Most  of  them  go  nearly  naked,  and  some 
do  not  c\cn  build  huts,  passing  the  night  in  the  trees.  Their  only  weapons  are  a 
knife  and  bow  with  poisoned  arrows,  yet  some  of  the  tribes  seem  to  recognise  a 
chief,  whose  widow  succeeds  at  his  death.  The  women  alone  practise  a  little 
tattooing  on  the  cheeks ;  marriage  is  attended  by  no  ceremony ;  the  child  takes  the 
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name  of  the  tree  under  tlieslielter  of  which  it  was  born,  and  according  to  ^liklukho 
Maclay,  pronii.scuous  unions  prevail  even  of  a  more  primitive  type  tluin  those  of  tho 
Jfairs  on  tho  Malabar  coast,  ^[ost  of  tlie  IJinua  s])eak  ^lalay,  although  some  old 
men  converse  only  in  tho  language  of  iheir  ancestors,  whidi  is  .said  to  dill'er  little 
from  that  of  the  New  Guinea  tribes.  According  to  the  popular  belief,  the  gatherers 
of  camphor  cainiot  hope  for  success  unless  they  address  the  trees  in  the  old  speech. 
Hut  the  race  is  threatened  with  extinction  in  the  near  future,  and  soon  few  will 
have  survived  except  the  "  tamed  "  (Jrangs,  already  so  modified  by  cros.sings  with 
the  Malays  and  Chinese  that  they  have  lost  all  their  native  characteristics. 

Beyond  the  large  towns,  where  the  Chinese  prevail,  the  ilalays  constitute  tho 
great  bulk  of  the  population.     Although  the  national  name  is  said  by  Veth  to  mean 

Fig.  239— Mkiioui. 
Scale  1  :  1,100,000. 
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"  Hillmen,"  they  are  settled  mostly  on  the  plains  and  seaboard.  Opinions  differ  as 
to  the  original  centre  of  evolution  of  the  Malay  race,  which  is  now  scattered  over 
the  Oceanic  regions,  from  Madaga.scar  to  the  Pacific.  But  their  primitive  home 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  for  their  own  traditions 
point  to  other  lands,  and  they  themselves  recognise  the  Negritos  as  tho  true 
aborigines.  Physically  they  resemble  their  Borneo  kinsmen,  and  are  distinguished 
by  their  small  stature,  lithe  but  vigorous  frame,  small  eyes,  broad  features,  high 
cheek-bones,  coarse  black  hair,  and  intelligent  expression.  Apart  from  the  Orang- 
laut,  or  floating  communities,  which  have  always  been  more  or  less  addicted  to 
piracy,  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation  has  long  consisted  of  settled  agriculturists,  and 
xmder  normal  conditions  they  are  certainly  one  of  the  most  sociable  and  peaceable  of 
Asiatic  races.  In  the  villages  every  man  respects  his  neighbour's  rights,  and  nowhere 
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else  does  more  real  equality  prevail.  No  one  knows  better  than  the  Malay  how  to 
curb  his  passions ;  no  one  displays  greater  deference  and  courtesy  towards  his 
fellows,  But  he  expects  a  like  retin-n  ;  and  while  consideration  secures  his  devotion, 
real  or  fancied  wrongs  will  at  times  drive  him  to  acts  of  blind  and  sudden  venge- 
ance. On  such  occasions  he  becomes  altogether  uncontrollable,  and  runs  "amuck," 
recklessly  attacking  all  crossing  his  path,  until  he  is  disarmed  or  cut  down  like  a 

Fig.  240.--GEOUOB  Town. 
Scale  1  :  05,000. 
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wild  beast.  Running  amuck  is  at  times  also  a  funeral  ceremony,  their  ancestors 
thirsting  for  the  blood  poured  out  by  devoted  friend^^,  who  at  the  same  time  offer 
their  own  lives  with  those  of  their  victims. 

The  supremacy  of  the  Malays  in  the  Peninsula  is  now  seriously  threatened  by 
the  intruding  Chinese,  who  already  form  over  a  third  of  the  population  in  the 
British   settlements.      They   are  also   gaining   a  footing  in   the  protected  and 
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independent  states.  But  many  of  these  immi<^rantn,  who  are  mostly  from  South 
China,  marry  Malay  women,  and  their  children,  while  remaining  Cliinese,  adopt 
the  local  usages.  Artisans,  peasants,  miners,  dealers,  brokers,  they  adapt  them- 
selves to  all  pursuits,  and  their  Knglish  rulers  have  at  times  had  to  fear  lest  the 
civil  power  itself  should  pass  into  the  hands  of  these  industrious  colonists.  They 
dread  especially  the  Chinese  secret  societies,  whose  members  bind  themselves  never 
to  appeal  to  the  European  magistrates,  and  to  recognise  no  authority  except  that 
of  the  association.  But  the  danger  to  the  public  safety  is  diminished  both  bj'  the 
internal  feuds  of  these  bodies,  and  by  the  natural  hostility  of  the  Malays  to  the 
Chinese,  wlio  are  also  kept  in  order  in  the  mining  districts  by  a  police  drawn  from 
the  most  devoted  Sikh  and  Gurkha  regiments. 

The  Hindus  in  the  Straits  Settlements  and  petty  states  are  divided  into  several 
groups,  according  to  their  nationality.  The  Bengali,  recognised  by  their  red 
turljans,  keep  aloof  from  the  Malabars  of  Southern  India,  and  distinct  quarters  are 
also  occupied  by  the  Klings  of  Madras.  The  Santals,  Oraons,  Kols,  and  other 
coolies  engaged  on  the  plantations  are  confined  to  the  rural  districts.  The  so-called 
"  Portuguese  "  of  Pinang,  Malacca,  and  Singapore  have  become  darker  than  the 
Malays,  and  few  now  recall  the  features  of  the  Souzas,  Castros,  or  Albuquerques 
from  whom  they  claim  descent.  The  varied  features  and  customs  of  this  cosmo- 
politan population  are  increased  by  the  presence  of  some  Arabs,  Armenians,  Jews, 
Eurasians,  and  Europeans,  all  either  officials,  merchants,  or  planters. 
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Notwithstanding  their  proximity  to  the  equator,  the  towns  in  the  British  settle- 
ments of  Malaysia  are  amongst  the  most  salubrious  in  the  east,  and  here  European 
families  easily  become  permanently  acclimatised.  But  the  ports  on  the  west  coast 
of  Maulmein,  such  as  Tavo;/  and  Mergui,  have  but  little  trade ;  while  Tcnmserim, 
which  gives  its  name  to  one  of  the  three  administrative  divisions  of  British  Burma, 
is  a  mere  village  frequented  only  by  a  few  boats  of  light  draught.  The  fishermen 
of  this  coast  have  contrived  to  domesticate  the  boa-constrictor,  which  lives  on 
good  terms  with  their  cats  and  dogs,  sharing  in  the  same  food  of  eggs  and  rice, 
and  forming  an  indispensable  companion  on  all  their  expeditions. 

The  district  south  of  the  Pakshan  belongs  either  to  Siam  or  to  tributary  rajas. 
Here  the  large  island  of  Salang  (Ceylon,  or  Junk-Ceylon)  forms  with  the  mainland 
a  group  of  spacious  harbours,  where  was  probably  situated  Kalah,  the  famous  sea- 
port of  the  early  Arab  navigators.  On  the  east  coast  Ligor  and  Patani  enjoyed 
some  traffic  before  the  rise  of  Batavia,  Pinang,  and  Singapore. 

Pulo  Pinang,  "  Areca-nut  Island,"  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  English  for 
about  a  century.  Received  by  an  English  navigator  in  dower  with  the  daughter 
of  a  raja  of  Kedah  it  became  a  British  colony  in  1786,  and  soon  became  appreciated 
as  a  health-resort  by  the  invalided  officials  and  merchants  of  India.  Georgetown 
(Tanjong),  capital  of  Prince  of  AVales  Island,  as  Pinang  is  also  called,  lies  at  the 
foot  of  a  wooded  hill  2,750  feet  high  at  the  northern  extremity  facing  the  main- 
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land.  Ifs  wcll-slu'lterod  liarbour  is  accossiblo  to  largo  vessels,  and  cnjoj's  a 
considerable  trade  in  tin,  pepper,  eoeonut-oil,  and  ratan  canes.  During  tlie  Achin 
war  IIh;  Dutch  have  drawn  their  supplies  chiefly  from  I'inung.  The  Catholic 
seminary  of  Georgetown,  founded  in  l.S(),S,  is  resorted  to  by  the  missionaries  of 
China  and  Farther  India,  in  order  to  study  the  lanjfuages  of  the  extreme  east. 

In  the  adjacent  jjrovince  of  "WcUesley  the  population  is  almost  entirely  rural, 
and  no  towns,  ])ropei'ly  so  called,  are  met  until  we  enter  the  i)rotccted  State  of  I'erak, 
which  comprises  nearly  all  the  river  basin  of  like  name  cast  and  south  of  the 
British  settlement.  Kwain  Kangna,  capital  of  Pcrak,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
rivcT  somewhat  inland.  A  large  place  is  the  port  of  Levut,  seat  of  a  British 
resident,  and  centre  of  a  larg(>  tin  trade.  Taijnng,  which  will  soon  be  connected 
with  the  coast  by  a  railway,  is  also  an  important  market.     Between  Lerut  and  the 
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mouth  of  the  Pcrak,  the  island  of  Binding  and  a  strip  of  territory  nearly  as  large 
as  the  province  of  Wellcsley  have  been  annexed  to  the  British  colonial  possessions. 
Hvlamjor,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  like  name,  was  recently  the  capital  of 
a  petty  state.  K/tnig,  its  successor  till  1870,  lies  a  little  farther  south  on  the  river 
Klang,  which  is  accessible  to  this  point  for  vessels  drawing  13  feet.  Steamers  of 
lighter  draught  ascend  18  miles  farther  up  to  Damamra,  the  terminus  of  a  good 
carriage  road,  wliich  serves  for  the  transport  of  ores  and  metal.  Some  of  the 
mining  companies  in  this  district  employ  as  many  as  one  thousand  hands,  and  use 
machinery  imported  from  Europe.  Large  concessions  have  hero  a'so  been  obtained 
for  the  cultivation  of  tapioca  and  other  tropical  plants.  The  central  market  for 
these  industries  is  Kuala  Lampitr,  which  has  been  selected  by  the  British  resident 
OS  the  new  capital  of  the  protected  State.     This  territory  is  bounded  southwards  by 
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Sungoi  Ujong,  which  is  also  under  British  protection.  But  tho  group  of  potty 
repul)li('s  known  as  Negri  Senibilan,  or  tho  "  Nino  States,"  which  lie  farther 
inland,  have  hitherto  maintained  their  autonomy.  On  the  opposite  slope  of  tho 
Peninsula  the  Sultan  of  I'ahang,  so  named  from  the  large  river  traversing  it, 
endeavours  to  retain  his  independence  by  recognising  two  rival  masters.  Residing 
in  Pckaii  (Pahaiig),  on  the  estuary  of  tho  river,  he  listens  witli  deference  to  tlie 
counsel  of  the  British  ofHcials ;  but  at  the  same  time  proclaims  himself  vassal  of 

Fig.  242. — SmoAronE— View  taken  from  Fort  Cannmno. 


the  king  of  Siam,  to  whom,  like  the  sultans  farther  north,  he  sends  a  nominal  yearly 
tribute  of  a  golden  vase  and  a  silver  rose. 

Malacca,  capital  of  the  British  territory  of  like  name,  is  the  oldest  city  in  tho 
peninsula  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  Centre  of  a  powerful  Malay  empire  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  it  was  seized  in  1511  by  the  Portuguese,  who  held  it  for  over  a 
century.  With  their  other  Eastern  possessions  it  passed  from  them  to  tho  Dutch, 
who  ceded  it  in  1824  to  the  British.     At  present  it  is  divided  by  a  canal  into  a 
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European  and  native  quarter,  while  the  suburbs  stretch  for  several  miles  amidst 
gardens  and  phmtations  along  the  shore.  But  Malacca  has  in  recent  years  been 
eclipsed  by  SiHt/apore,  the  "  Lion  City,"  which,  notwithstanding  its  Sanskrit  name 
attesting  old  Hindu  iufluencei,   has  only   recently  risen  to   importance.      After 


Fig.  243.— SisoAroRB. 
Scale  1  :  30,000. 
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restoring  Java  to  the  Dutch,  the  English  purchased  from  the  Sultan  of  Johox"  tLe 
island  of  Singapore,  whose  admirable  position  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  on  the  highway  to  China  caused  it  to  be  selected  as  the  strategic  and 
commercial  centre  of  their  possessions  in  Malaysia.    In  order  to  compete  with  the 
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exclusive  system  of  the  Dutch,  the  now  port  was  thrown  open  to  the  shipping  of 
all  nations,  and  rapidly  acquired  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  between  India  and  the 
Far  East.  The  ports  of  China,  Annam,  and  Slum  were  at  that  time  closed  to 
Europeans,  while  Batavia  was  free  only  to  Dutch  shipping.  Hut  Singapore  was 
absolutely  free  to  all  comers,  and  here  Chinese,  Malaya,  and  Arabs  found  more 
liberty  and  security  for  life  and  property  than  in  their  own  homes.  Hence  a 
motley  population  of  over  100,000,  from  every  part  of  the  oast,  is  now  group<vl  in 
Singapore,  which  stretches  for  several  miles  along  the  roadstead,  and  comprises 
several  distinct  towns  occupied  by  Malay,  Chinese,  Malabar,  and  Kling  commu- 
nities. In  the  busy  shipping  quarter  the  magnificent  docks,  over  20  feet  deep,  and 
the  extensive  quays,  are  crowded  with  vessels  from  every  part  of  the  globe,  while 
the  bazaars  and  warehouses  arc  stocked  with  tlio  manufactures  of  Europe  and 
America,  and  with  the  spices,  cereals,  tea,  coffeu,  sugar,  oils,  gums,  gutta-percha, 
and  other  produce  of  the  surrounding  regions.  Much  of  the  vast  local  traffic  is 
passing  into  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  brokers,  bankers,  and  usurers,  who  advance 
the  price  of  the  cargoes  to  the  native  and  foreign  shippers,  and  thus,  under  one 
title  or  another,  soon  acquire  all  the  profits  of  the  exchanges.  Nor  can  the  ajjhere 
of  their  action  fail  to  spread  with  the  development  of  the  local  communications, 
including  a  steam  ferry  across  the  strait  and  the  Johor  railway,  which  will  sooner 
or  later  connect  the  capital  of  this  dependent  state  with  Malacca  and  the  other 
towns  along  the  west  coast  of  the  Peninsula, 

Round  about  the  city  are  scattered  numerous  Malay  and  Chinese  settlements, 
while  the  slopes  of  a  neighbouring  hill  are  laid  out  as  a  park  and  botanic  garden. 
Although  the  population  is  supported  almost  exclusively  by  trade,  the  island  is 
covered  with  plantations,  which  are  subject  to  the  depredations  of  a  small  breed  of 
wild  pigs.  During  the  early  days  of  the  settlement  it  was  also  much  infested  by 
tigers,  which  crossed  over  from  the  mainland  and  destroyed  as  many  as  300 
human  victims  yearly.  But  this  danger  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  with  the 
progress  of  agriculture,  and  thanks  to  the  high  prices  set  by  Government  and  the 
wealthy  merchants  on  the  heads  of  the  royal  beasts.  Hence  European  settlers  are 
now  able  to  select  the  most  picturesque  spots  for  country  seats,  and  to  enjoy 
the  balmy  sea-breezes  on  the  surrounding  hills,  some  of  which  rise  to  heights  of 
400  or  500  feet.  From  these  hills  a  panoramic  view  is  afforded  of  the  great  water 
highways,  all  converging  at  this  southernmost  point  of  Asia. 
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AREAS  AND  POrULATIONS. 


BUITISIC    PllOVINCES  : 

Bengal     . 

AH.sam 

British  Burrnii . 

N.-AV.  Province 

Aihlli 

Piinjiil) 

Coiitriil  Province 

Ajinir 

BiTiir 

Kurff 

Bombay    . 

Madras     . 

Andaman  and  Nicobar  IhIcs 


Nativk  States  : — 
B(;n4,'al     . 
N.-W.  Province 
Paiijub     . 
Central  ProvitiiM! 
Bombay  . 
Madras    . 
Mysore     . 
Central  India   . 
Ilajpiitana 
Haidarabad 
Baroda 


Cifylon 
Luce  idivos 
Maldives  . 
Chagos  Isles 
Frcncti  Piissossions  . 
Portuguese  Possession ■< 

Grand  Total 


-BRITISH  PROVIXCES  AND  NATIVE  STATES. 

Area  in  sq.  miles.    Population,  1871.  Population,  1881. 


155,997 

65,384 

87,220 

81,7-»8 

24,2  l.J 

107,010 

84,208 

2,710 

^7,728 

l,68;i 

126.45;$ 

140,430 

3,285 

887,969 


60,733,078 

4,124,972 

3,154,470 

30,781,204 

11,223,150 

17,611,408 

8,173.824 

300,88!) 

2,227,651 

lGfi,;il2 

16,349,206 

31,385,820 

25,945 

lhG,3.)6,022 


60,530,127 

4,815,157 

3,707,646 

32,(i99,436 

11,407,625 

18,850,437 

9,805,149 

453,075 

2.670,S82 

178.283 

16,454,414 

30,839,181 

30,000 

198^441,512 


47,440 

2,328,440 

2,603,492 

5,125 

036,543 

744.424 

114,742 

5,370,096 

3,861.683 

29,112 

1,049,710 

1,700,000 

60,408 

0,784,482 

6,941,631 

9,818 

3  247,689 

3,001,436 

30,500 

6,055,412 

4.186,399 

89,098 

8.360,571 

9,200,881 

130,994 

10,192,871 

11,00.5.612 

80,000 

9,000,000 

9,167,789 

4,399 

2,000,225 

2,154,469 

007,636 

54,026,039 
2,638,000 

54,567,716 

24,702 

2,761,000 

25 

13,495 

360 

l.iO 

76 

.  — 

690 

178 

285,022 

280,381 

1,086 

444,617 

444,987 

1,520,737 


243,749,700 


256,641,489 


MAIN  ADMINISTRATIVE  DIVISIONS  OF  BRITISH  INDIA. 


Bengal  Puovi.vce 


Divisions  : — 

Pre8iden<'y  division 

Rajshahi  and  Kuch  Bohar 

Bard  wan 

Dakka  . 

Cbittagong 

Paina  . 

Bhagalpur    . 

Cliota  Nagpore 

Orissa  . 


Area  in  square  miles. 

.  12  010 
.  18,760 
.  13,853 
.  14,908 
.  15,985 
.  23,051 
.  20,489 
.  43,1,34 
.  24,240 


Popnlation  (1881). 

8,113,125 
8,407,5.59 
7,385,840 
8,04(!,012 
«,  732, 167 
14,976,951 
7,974,608 
4,714,291 
6,184,060 


tion  (1881). 
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Main  Ahminihtiiative  Divihioms  op  Dhitirii 

TvniA — eonlinued. 

l)|sTUi(r<  :  — 

.    Sylh.'t 

6,440 

1,973,000 

Kai'liar           .         .          •          . 

3.750 

356.705 

(n>;ilpurll         .            .            .            . 

3,897 

441,6sit 

Kainnip         .         .         .         . 

3,631 

OII,M43 

1 

DarriiiiK        .         .         .         . 

3,418 

2;i,.>04 

AbSAM     . 

1 

No\vu;oii'.r      .          .          .         . 

3.417 

30><,HH9 

."^ilwuL'ar         .          .          .          . 

2,H5.') 

y()5.;ioo 

I.akliiiiipiir  .         .         .         . 

3,723 

172,079 

(iair.  Hills  .         .         . 

3,653 

169,113 

Kliasi  and  Jaiiitiu  Hills 

0,157 

93,100 

\ 

Na^'a  11  ills    .         .          .         . 

0,400 

Cdmmihsioneiisiiii'h;  — 

i     l'<'KU 

25,904 

2,323,512 

CitiTiBii  BuuMA      .  !     Aiiiknn 

1 1,520 

587,518 

(    'rtiiiiHHorim    . 

46,730 

826,741 

Divisions:  - 

,     Miiath 

11,.)00 

4,977,175 

Kohilkliaiid  . 

12,200 

5,436,314            .' 

A^rii     .... 

10,500 

5,(110,919 

N.-W.  PllOVlNCE    . 

.Iliansi            .         .         .         . 

5,200 

934,934 

Allahabad      .         .          .         . 

13,000 

5,168,955 

i 

liciiaroH         .         .         .         . 

18,900 

8,179,307 

Kiiinaoii 

ll.H.M) 

713,602 

f     Sitapiir 
J.ufKniiw 

7.K60 

2.508,933 

4,230 

2,570,'.l.)0 

Al'DII       . 

■  1     Faizaliad 

7,940 

3,379,262 

I     Kiii  llari-'li     . 

4,800 

2,(U8,950 

r     D.'llii    .... 

6,592 

1,916,428 

llis.iai  .... 

8.407 

l,j;t2,435 

Anibabi 

3,063 

1,652,728 

Jalanilliar     . 

11,890 

2,477,530 

Tanjad  . 

AinriUur 

5,353 

2,713,880 

•  ■ 

Lahoro 

8,979 

1,889,485 

Rawal  Pindi 

10,792 

2,197,397 

>lultan 

20,290 

1,471.574 

DcTHJat 

17,504 

991,251 

'^    Pi'shawar 

8,177 

1,035,789 

Narbadah 

18,340 

1,590,907 

19,700 

1,946,574 

CentkalI 

25,190 

2,332,201 

Chaltisgarh  . 

24,090 

2,331,837 

|-    Northern  division 
j     Ctmtral         „ 
■  I     Soiithom      ,, 
I    Sind      .... 

15,805 

4,147,928 

37.798 

6,31.5,133 

BOMBAT 

22,779 

3,804,344 

48,924 

2,413,823 

Distuuth: — 

/    Uanjam 

8,311 

1,520,088 

Vizafifiipatani 

17,380 

2,296,351 

Godaveri  and  Kisttia    . 

15,8IG 

3,073,008 

Nolloro  and  Cuddapah 

17,484 

2,728,005 

linllary  and  Anaiitapiir 

10,871 

1,653,010 

Karniil  and  Chcngalpat 

10,375 

1,8.52,610 

Madras 

• 

Noith  and  South  Arcot 

.   12,129 

3,771,095 

Tanjor  and  Triohinajioli 

.    7,037 

3,174,139 

Madura  and  Tinnevolli 

.  15,883 

3,960,574 

ridinibatoro  . 

7,842 

1,763,274 

Nil^hiiis  and  Salem     . 

8,610 

2,041,714 

South  Kanara 

.     3,902 

918,.362 

\    Malabar 

.     5,763 

2,236,032 

CHIEF  NATIVE  STATES. 

State. 

Area  in  sq.              Population 
miles.                        (1881). 

8tate. 

Aren  in  sq.         Topulntion 
mUcs,                  (I8S1), 

Nepal   . 

8.1.000             3,000,000  (est.) 

Travancoro    . 

6,730            2,401,000 

Bhutan 

19,000                700,000 

Cochin  . 

1,361                600,278 

!Miinipur 

7,584                126,000 

.Taisalmir 

16.000                  75,000 

Kashmir 

107,000             5,348,000 

Marwar 

37,000            2,000,000 

Sikkim 

2,(>00                  50,000 

Bikaner 

2».800                300,000 

(riirhwal 

4,300                150,000 

.laipur  . 

1   .000             1,966,000 

Patinhi 

5,000             1,530,0(10 

Udaipur 

1->,000             1,160,000 

BllllHVVfllpUf 

15,500                500,000 

(iwalior 

25.000             2,600,000 

liiist'tr  . 

13,500                  78,856 

Indor     . 

8,300                635,000 

IlaidarHbad 

80,000             9,167,000 

Bhopal  . 

3,750             1,022,000 

Uarodu 

4,39'J             2,000,000 

Rewah  . 

13,400            2,035,000 

Mysore 

30,60 

0            4,186,000 

'i^K^S«P3P9^-'!¥i^i-?  -  *.V^5=frifX^*itif  s^M-'- 


I  •fy-;i-aiT.-^"3r?^V^-rfi^ 
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rori'LATION  OP  INDIA  AfroRDINO  TO  RACKS  AND  RELIGIONS. 


IlillllllH. 

DiMviilian*     . 

Kiiliiriiiim 

'ritii  to-Hiirmaiis 

Shtiim 

AfKliiiiiB  nml  Hiiliii'liiit 

Mul:iys  . 

I'liniii)    . 

I(ritii4>i  . 

'  Thii)  clii-itific  itiori,  which  i*  t 


1872       . 

187» 

IMKl 

1881  (to  Oroat  Dritu  n) 


100,000,000 

;i4. 000,000 

4,000,000 
4,000,0110 

r)Oit,(iuo 

.'lOU.OOO 

2''i(),ooo 
00,000 
(i  1,000 

:tki'ii  from  A.  11. 


Ilindii    . 

M(i)iiiniinn(liin 

ItiiililhiHtfl 

l^ikhH     . 

Natiin>-Woiiihip|ior« 

CliriHtiiinH 

.liiiiinN  and  lunUrioH 

I'Mrai 


187,037.000 

TiO,  12 1,000 

MIH.OOO 

HA:i,(lO0 

0,4 '.'0,000 

1,H0'.',000 

4,'j;o,o(io 

60,000 


Koniin'H  .laid,  p.  311,  is  biHoU  mainly  un  InngUKf^c. 


thadp:  lurrruNs. 

F.xpoH*.  Tmpnrtii. 

.  £04,(iH.),000  XI3,00.),0()0 

.    07,«a;i,ooo  oh,hio,ooo 

.     70,021,000  O'i.lOt.OOO 

a.'.O.'O.OOO  (from  Oroat  Britain)  20,211,000 


STAPLE  KXI'OUTi*  AND  IMPORTS  (1881). 
Kxportcd  to  OiDat  lirilnin.  Imported  f.  oiii  Great  Ilritaln. 

Raw  Cotton      .         .         .£4,300,000  Cotton  ({..  4*     .         .         .£20,108  000 

Ji'lo  ....     3,007,000  Ironwuro ....       1,U13,0U0 

Rice  ....     3.4«i),000 

'I'oa 3,00«(,000 

IlidcB        ....     1,240,508 


SIIIITING. 
Vcs«ol«  Entered  Tonnatfo.  VtmiU  Clcixred. 

107,000    ....     8,002,000  l')2,000    . 

Exports  of  Coylon  (1880),  £4,742,000;  imports,  £6,013,000. 


TimnRffc. 
7,070,000 


CHIEF  TOWNS  OF  BRITISH  INDIA  AND  NATIVE  STATES. 

rorulntion 

Bombay 77.1, 100 

Calcutta 084,058 

Madran 405,848 

Iliiidanibad 40U,0i:0 

Lui'know 201,300 

Bcnni-es 199,700 

I'flhi 173,.303 

Ptttim 170,054 

A(?ra 100,207 

Amrilsar 151,890 

f'awniwre 151,444 

Srinagar 150,000? 

Lahore 140,349 

Alhihabad 148,547 

rondicJieny 143,500 

Bangalorw 142,500 

Jiipur 137,850 

I'iingun 134,170 

l'"na 129,751 

Ahmi!(labad 127,621 

Surut 113,417 

Uaroda 112,000 

Colombo lU.O.'iO     j 

Bureli 100,844     ' 

Howmh 105,206     ! 

Owiilior 100,000     | 

Mirath 99,505 

Nairpiir 98,300 

Triihiriapoi 84.849 

Peshawar "9,980 

Dakkii 79,076 

Gaya 70,915 

Jnbalpur 75,705 

SImhjahanpur 74,830 

Madura 73,807 

Karachi 73,560 


ropolntlon 

(IHSI). 

Kiitniandu 70,000 

Mullan    . 

08,074 

Ram  pur 

68,300 

lUiaKalpur 

68,238 

Aniballa  . 

.       67,463 

Moradabad 

67.387 

Darbhanca 

66,066 

Farrukhabad  . 

62,437 

lihartpur 

62,000 

Kiirikal  . 

61,880 

Ali^arh   . 

61,730 

Shidapur 

61,281 

Patau 

60,000 

Jhodhpur 

60,000 

31 ultra    . 

69,280 

Sahamnpur     . 

60.104 

Uorakhpur 

67.922 

Mysore    . 

67,816 

Trivandrum     . 

67,600 

Mirzapur 

60,378 

Fai/abad 

65,670 

Monghyr 

65,372 

Mariichi  . 

63,600 

Hdlari    . 

63,460 

Maulnipin 

63,107 

Rawal  I'indi    . 

62,07i5 

Alwar 

52,350 

Jallandar 

52,119 

Point  de  Gallo 

62.000 

Salem 

60,667 

Tanjor     . 

60,098 

Mtirshod.ibad  . 

60,000 

CatUk     . 

50,000 

Dhatgaun 

50,000 

Palli 

60,000 

Aurangabad    . 

50.000 

APPRNDIX. 
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,037,000 

I,  r^  1,000 

1,418,0(10 

H/i:i,(ioo 

i.  4 '.'0,000 

.Hfl'.'.OOO 

.•-'TO.OOO 

CO,(JO0 

lungurif^o. 


000 
,0U0 


IffC. 

000 


ropolntlon 
(iWI). 
70,000 
(iH,074 
68,300 
08,238 
67.403 
07.3B7 
66,066 
02,437 
62,000 
01,880 
61,730 
61,381 
60,000 
60,000 
60,280 
60.104 
67,922 
67,816 
67,000 
60,378 
65,670 
6.1,372 
63,600 
63,400 
63,107 
62,976 
62,360 
62,110 
62,000 
60,667 
60,098 
60,000 
60,000 
60,000 
60,000 
60,000 


FINANCT,  (1881). 

FivANm  (1881).— Urvoniio,  £72.600,000;  Kxpciiclitiirc,  C7<l.(iOI,»»On  ;       uional  i  lit.  £K>*. 388,000. 

CiciKK  HouucRH  OK  Krvknir  i.M'^D.I-iiiicI,  121,113.000;  Oi.ium.  i'lO.    -tO.OtlO  .Sail.  C7     1.1000. 

CiiiKK   llKAim  OF  (fiiri.AV    (IHSO),     Army,   tJ0,',)7 1,000 ;   JuhUwj  tuiu     ''JiUv.,  fj,77      aO;  I'ublio 
WorkH,  £4,87.'»,0O0  ;  Inturort  on  debt,  i'4,4.')  1,000. 

AiiMV — N'oiiMAi.  Stiiknotii. 

Ilrilliih.                                            lloiiKiil.  Miiilfiw  I)i>mhny.  ¥ntai 

Artillory                                      «.H70  2,811  2,.-)  19  12,2.19 

Cuviilry    ....        2,898  9(10  483  4,347 

Infantry  ....      39,420  8,271  8,271  46,002 

SUfl',  &(; >."'<•'  "8'»  407  2,178 

40,283  12,733  11,710  01,726 

NBtiv.i     ....      63.933  34.293  20,016  121.871 

Totnl          .         .         .     104,210  47,020  38,3.i6  189,697 

Raii.wavh  (1S82U— MilouRo,  9,876;    |mHSf'nf?or«,   63,000,000;   rocoiiiU,   i'l3,730,000;    cxpomlitunj, 
£6,773,240;  total  nipitiil  fXiHiiilcil,  £131.200,000. 

Tki.kouaimis    (1881).-Slile»ff«,   19,079;    nnu»8iigc8,    l,(i6S,OI7;    Kcoipti,    £4d2,870;    oxpcndituro, 

£310,;)71. 

Canalihation   (1880).-.MiIoas;o,  16,150;    nroa  of  irrigiition,    0,310,000   ucroi ;    ciipital  expendod, 

£20,500,000. 

OcciPATioN  OP  Mai.r  AnuLT*  (1880). 

I.nruc' T^andholilpm         .         .         .  6,600,000       I'rofossioiiH 1,213,000 

HniiiU  Ijindh.ildprtand  Ciilliv.itotH  28,.-.00,000       Tnido 4,600,000 

Liilwirinir  CI1.M..H  .         .         .         .  10,000,000  IiKippondont            ....  2,000,003 

Indimtrie* 12,000,000  (Jamirs,  I'orkrg    ....  1,300,000 

OUieiuU 1,500,000       .Mundicunts 1,000,000 

Education  ano  I.itkkatuub  (1880). 

riimiirv  Schooln     ....  06,500    |  Kxpondituro  for  Instrnrtion  .  .  £970,000 

Altcmliinio 1,900,0(10  Popiiliilion  rnniMvinn  InBtruction  .      9  per  l,0(i0 

Twhnitut  Schools  ....  !'''>!  Avcmgo  Yearly  I'lihlinitioiis  .  4,800 

AUfind.in.0 6.900   I         ..            ..      K"Bl'»h  Works  .  600 

('..lliiKfiH «'2    I         „             ,.       Vrrniirdlar    .  .  8,000 

Attendanco 8,900   ;         „            „      Hun^kr.t,  Pali,  &0.  7.30 

llnivcrsiti.-n ='            ..            ..       U»li«K'wl      .  .  670 

MalriciilatuJ  Sliidont*    .         .         .  18,000   1 

MiMKLi.ANKom.— Vlllauci!  (British  torrit  >ry),  494,000;  houso,  37.000.000;  miini<!ipnl  population, 
l,f.0O.0OO ;  towns  with  10,000  to  50,000  population,  1,360  ;  towiiM  with  over  ()0,000  |K)|iiilation,  40  ;  mj'aii 
P'.piiiation  to  square  nnlo,  212;  land  undor  culiivation,  ;fOO,0()0.000  acr.  s;  wuHtt  or  unproductivn, 
200,000,000  atruB ;  under  trop*  of  all  sortH,  188.000,000  acrm  ;  undor  foo<l  crops.  Kid.OOO.OOO  acres  ;  yield 
of  food  crops,  62,000,000  t. JIM  :  value  of  fo  d  crops  £332,000,000  ;  output  of  coal,  1,000,000  tons  ;  circu- 
lation of  Oovominnl  i>a|MT  nionnv.  £13,000,000  ;  Hpinninir  und  weavinj?  mills,  63 ;  spindliM,  1,.')00,000 ; 
police,  188,000;  rural  poiicc,  442,000;  yearly  criminal  cliarKcs,  970,000;  yearly  convittinns,  550.000; 
uriscmcrs  and  convicts,  118,600;  yearly  civil  lawsuiU,  1,500,000;  hospitals  and  disponHarios,  1,150; 
annually  destroyed  hy  wild  boasts,  jwrsons,  20,000;  cattle,  60,000;  emigration  from  1869  to  1879, 
173,420';  Indian  coolies  abroad,  760,000. 

II.— INDO-CniNA  AND  MALACCA. 

AREAS  AND  POPPLATION.S. 

Ann  in  rqimrc  miles.       ropulntjon  (estimated). 

Burma 183,000  4,000,000 

Siam 360,000  5,750,000 

Annam 176,000  14,000,000 

Caniboja 33,000  950.000 

French  Cothin-China    ....  24,000  1,900,000 
rBTTv  States,  Malacca.— 

K.dah 3.000  30,000 

I'tttani •'i.OOO  30,000 

KelanUn T.0(«  20,000 

T.iuRKanu <!."<'<>  60,000 

•  IVrak •'••''00  30.000 

S.lttngor Ji.Ol'O  15,000 

Johor 10.000  20,000 

Negri  Sambilan 5.000  60.000 

Pahang                  3,000  20,000 

StraiU  SottlemcnU       ....  1,446  423,000(1881) 


'^ms^^r- 


ffjv^i»j{jmaii^~.t'itHiaM'  -^'^itjBiti^Bjii^'^'tt 
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Ai'i-mxtMAM  PdPi'i.ATii.y  «i.   iMim-CdixA  Ac.mi.iNii  to  Uacm. 
MiiriniHi,  MiiiiH,  mikI  KuniiB      ,         .     ;|,7,'m),00()      Annnmi«(. . 

Kukll.V.Tin 'J/.OddO    I     I  lIMlllnj.tlii 

f*'"""» XAMt.itm      Wild  tril)«ii 

NiiiiiK'iMi •.',(1(1(1,0(10      CliiiiiiNii      . 

'•I*** l.'iOO.OdO  I    SI  liiyii       . 


lA.oon.nno 

l.OOO.tJOO 

I'ldo.doo 

2,(10(1,000 
1,000,000 


(I  I  IKK  TOWNS. 


PrnMA 

Miiiiiliiliiy 
iM.vi  Kvim 

ItlllllllO 

Mid  IiiiIni 
Camudja 

I'liiiii  I'cnh 
I  ■'! 'MK 

Kiidijiiit 

FllKM  II     I'dMMKHHIONH- 

Hiiijfon 
Cholon       . 
Mytho 

An NAM  - 

II.'iMoi  (Ktmho)    . 

Hid' 

NiiMiiliiih    . 

lliiiil/.iicinif 

Kiikoi 

Sonff-tui 

1'uruno 


I'lipiihildin 

Hum- 

.      100,000 

lliiTiKkdk 

l.'l.OOO  i 

Ayiilliiii 

N,OdU 

Xii'iiK  ^fiii 

N.OOO 

(.iikhiiii  . 

/i,l)(l() 

Kiiaii){  I'rnltiinff 

r>,ww 

IV<-       . 

Liilton^  . 

30,000 

Niikhoii-8iivun 

1  '.',000 

I'<trin    . 

'^UUU 

Mi'klonfj; 

Piikliit    . 

(15.000 

Kciral 

r)0,doo 

I'Hkniiin 

l.'),000 

.Mai.acca- 

Hiiii(ii|'cirn 

.    i:(o,ooo 

(IrorKi'town  . 

(iO,dOO 

Mllllll  M'.'l 

'J0,000 

'I'llVdV 

<)0,doo 

Mvt)i»\  . 

10,000 

K.di.li    . 

8,000 

I'lingu    . 

3,000 

MISCELLAXEOUH. 

SlAM, 

Imports,  nimifkok  (1870),  £1,300, 000. 
KxporWi,        „  „       X2, 100,000. 

ShinDinir  i  cntriiN,  «H3  shipii,  of  IS,'), 000  tons. 

**^    "'      "  hlciiivil,  MO         „         lK'i,000     „ 

Mercantile  Mnriiio— ijH  vchhcIs,  of  20,000  tons. 
Niivy— Ij  stoaintrg,  of  ...Hi.")  tons  iinil  61  guna, 
Avenigo  rcvonuo,  £3,000,000. 

Annam. 

Army  -  80  rcgiinonts,  40,000  nun. 

Flct'i-  II  Hhi|)H,  300  jiinkrt.  10,000  nu;n,  1,400  puns. 

IdiliortH,  lliiijxmg  (IHSO),  ,t'21S,00;l :  cximiHs,  ,t:)00,000. 

J*l'.'l'I'i'"K.       ,,  „      Nlii|.HimilJunkH,  4.)N,  of  123,820  tons. 

Itritish  shipiuiifr,  lliiipon^  i  1K80  ,  3;)  per  ctmt. 

E.\changi!.s  of  Hanoi  with  \  uuniin  by  tho  Ued  llivor,  1880,  £140,000. 

FuENcH  Coenm-CiiiNA. 

Rcvcnuo  (18S2),  £875,000;  oxpondituro,  £1,100,000. 

Averaj?('  imports,  £2,7>0,000  ;  exports,  £3,500,000. 

(Shipping.  Saigon  (1879),  8.jO  vessels,  of  700,000  tons. 

Jlntich  shipping        ,,       336  „         284,750     „ 

Area  under  rico,  1,232,000  acres;  rico  exported  (1879),  £1,600,000. 
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StuAITS    SEITI.r.MENTS. 

.Revenue  (1880),  £380,000;  expenditure,  £360,000. 
Imports  (1880),  £13,500,000;  exports.  £12,750,000. 
Shipping  (1870),  1,661,000  tons;  (1877),  3,072,000  tons. 
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Alaiialli,  MH 
AlilmKli,  200 
AliKarh,  2i;i 
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Anihcrnt,  457 
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Ainiolia,  2iU 
Ani/avati.  315 

Anani!ilah  Mountainfi,  10,  <"i21 
Anamiidi,  Miiiint,  321 
AnanJpur,  15.) 
Anariijapurn,  374 
Anatnajf,  87 
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Animlu,  Mount,  27 
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Angkor,  483 
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Itatldnath,  115 
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Hahraicb,  218 
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Illiiiinso  Pass,  !'22 
Jlhup.liiia,  277 
lth:ii'|iiir,  '.Hi 
lUiiiis,  JOl 
Hhiinich,  285 
I$lialj;,i>iii,  115 
I'liiiuriagar,  170 
l!liaV(T,  tliu,  37 
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Lovas,  462 
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Ho1>l>ili,  303 
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Calcutta,  229 
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C.iiiili(ija,  470 
C'aiic,  470 
Canibojaii.s,  477 
Cainorta  Jslmid,  4)!0 
'Janals  of  Iiidii,  402 
Canarcso,  332  • 

Cinrianoro,  341 
Cardamom  Mountains,  20,  323 
Car-N'icobar,  430 
Caste,  40 1 
Catch.  165 

Catholic  Missions,  411 
Ciittiik,  263 
Cavcri  Uivcr,  327,  328 
Cawnjjon',  216 
Ocvlon,  351 
Chaffos  Islands,  383-85 
Chaibasa,  262 
Cha'f,  i54 
Chakabr.i,  99 
Cham  Iiacc  477 
CiiiMialari,  Mount,  29,  124 
C'bamba,  65,  92 
Cliambal  liiv.r,  175 
Cnanibra,  Mount,  53 
Cbanipanaifar,  447 
Champa  Nomads,  77 
Clianda,  277 
Chaiidals.  206 
Chandausi,  216 
Chandcrnagor,  228 
OiHiidra  Uivcr,  71 
Ctiandraconn,  233 
Chandianatli  Mountain,  422 
Ch  ingcbcnmo,  66 
Char  Formation,  396 
Cliarsudda,  151 
Charuns,  179 
Cliatapur»ml)a,  313 
Chatarpiir,  187 
Chatisgjirh,  251 
Chaudok,  484 
Chcdamharam,  351 
Chcduba  Island,  4  22 
Chclam,  354 
Chcpaugs,  113 
Chcra-ponji,  237,  252 
Chctlat  Island,  383 
Chibhalis,  81 
Cliicacole,  303 
Chickali  Mountains,  41 
ChilasiTiibcs,  80 
('hilaw,  375 
Chilka  Lake,  3(12 
Chilling  I'eak,  22,  236 
Chinab  River,  29,  13  . 
Chin-chu  Uivcr,  124 
Cliindu  Pass,  102 
Chindwara,  276 
Chinese,  494 
Chini{lc-put,  319 
Cliing  Tribes,  425 
t^hiiifipo  'I'ribes,  442 
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Cliiibittia-la  Pass,  102 
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Coal  Industry,  401 
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Coroniandel  Coast,  324 
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Da|)sang,  Mount,  30,  69 
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Dasyas,  405 
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Davalaghiri,  Mount,  29 
Diiyabang,  Mount,  108 
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D.hra,  100 
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D.waira,  180 
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Dhauia-dhar,  Mount,  30 
Dhiiolo  Ghiri,  Mount,   108 
Dhar,  184 
DharWiavati,  285 
Dliai-iiistia,  92 
Dhirwar,  311 
iJhatia,  186 
Dhenodur  Hill,  146 
Dholcra,   171 
Dholka,  171 
Dl«il)ri,  251 
Idiulipniigar,  159 
Dilioii}!;  liiver,  239 
Pibiiifjarh,  250 
l)iej;o  (iarcia,  386 
Dig,  184 

Dihoiig  liivnr,  239 
Dinaj|)ur.  2'i0,  251 
l)ina|iur,  223 
Dindigal,  367 
Binding  Inland,  496 
Dingri-ehu  luver,  110 
Disa,  172 
l»iu,  169 
Diyarinir,  Mount.  30 

Doars,  the,  33 

Dodibetta,  Mount.  318 

Dungargaon,  202 

l>»ng-nai  Uiv(!r.  475 

Donkiah.  Mount,  120 

Doiinai  River,  475 

Doons,  the.  33,  37 

Dragar  Mountains,  85 

Drankhar,  95 

Dras,  87 

l)ia8  River,  71 

Dravidians.  330 

l)6m  Trihe,  101 
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Eagle  Iiland,  386 
Kdwardsahad,  159 
Eh'phant  liiver,  435 
Ellora,  304 
Eniholima,  151 
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English  in  India,  390 
Erin  pur,  181 
Elawah,  215 
Eurasians,  389 
Europeans  in  India,  389 
Everest,  Mount,  26,  lO.S 


F.izabad,  218 
False  I'oint,  266 
Famines  in  India,  3!)') 
Farashiiunga,  228 
Farrukhabad,  216 
Fatchpur,  215 
Feringtii-pet,  351 
Viriiighi  IJazaar,  262 
Firozpur.  160 
Fort  St.  David,  351 
Frederiksnagar,  229 
French  (Jochin-China,  482 

Go'ldi,  85 
Gaj  River,  43 
CJajipur,  152 
Gakkars,  145 
Galatea  River,  430 
Gandak  River,  29,  107 


Gangawali  River,  280 

Tnwn.  2U3 
Gang-dis-ri  Mountains,  2'.t 
ijanues  Canal,  180 
River,  13,  ISO 
Oangotri,  Mouit,  Vil 
(ianjain.  3(l2 
(iaohati,  260 
(iaolpara,  '^'51 
(larapiiri.  289 
Oarlia.  275 
(Jarhgaon,  250 
Garhwal.  96 
Garo  Hills,  22,  234 

Tribes,  242 
Giiur.  103,  220 

Gaurisankar.  Jlount,  25,  29,  108 
Gautatiia.  416 
(iautanii  River,  297 
(iay.i,  221 
(ii'orgeto'vn,  495 
(ihaugar  River,  132 
Ghandara,  151 
Ghats  Mountains,  19 
Eastern,  20 
Westein,  20,  279 
Gha/.iinir.  222 
Giao-kii  Raeo,  480 
Gidu-bandar,  101 
Gilgit,  70 

(iipmochi,  Mount,  121,  124 
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Gogra  River,  100 
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Goleonda,  313 

Gold-mining,  401 

Goli  Tribe,  275 

Gond  Race,  272 

Gondwana,  267 

(ior,  72 

tiorakpur,  222 

(iosaiiithan.  Mount.  108 

(iovernment  of  India,  414 

Great  Andiiman,  427 

"Great  Lake,"  the,  475 

Great  Nieobar,  433 

Green  Lovas,  462 

Guilalur,  351 

(iuduk,  311 

Gujars,  85 

(Jujerat,  166 

Gujranwala,  163 

Gn'jrat.  163 

Gu'lf  of  M.irtaban,  427 
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Gunong-Riija,  Mount,  489 

(Juntur,  316 
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Giitti,  312 
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H.nzi.la,  439,  452 
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Hindu-.,  147.  200 
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Hrusso.  127 

Hubli,  311 

Ihuluri.  81 

Hue.  480 
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Kiv.r,  70 

Ilydraotes  Uiver,  11 

Ibi  Gamin  Pass,  32,  102 
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Ilav.is,  341 
Iniaus  Mountains,  28 
India,  Cbmnte,  45 
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History,  8 

llydri'ginphy,  43 

Iidiabit  ints,  363 
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Indi.-China,  420 
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1 1  id  ore,  184 
IiidrH,  483 
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Indurpiit,  210 
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Iron  Industry,  401 
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Iriibis,  330 
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